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PREFACE. 


TO  delirer  si  Syptem  of  the  Doctrines  and  Roles  proper  for 
directmg  the  Practice  of  Physic,  is  an  undertaking  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty ;  and  after  an 
experience  of  more  than  forty  years  in  that  practice,  as  well  as 
after  much  reading  and  reflection,  it  was  with  great  diffidence 
that  I  ever  ento^  upon  such  a  work.  It  was,  however,  what 
seemed  to  be  my  duty  as  a  Professor  diat  induced  me  to  make 
the  attempt ;  and  I  was  engaged  in  it  by  the  same  Kntiments 
that  the  iUustrious  Dr.  Boerhaave  has  expressed  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  preface  to  his  Institutions :  **  Sinwl  enim  do- 
cendo  admotus  eram  sensu,  propriorum  cogitatorum  ezplicatione 
docentem  plus  proficere,  quam  si  opus  ab  alio  consciiptum  in« 
teipretari  suscipit.  Sua  quippe  optime  intelligit,  sua  cuique  prs 
cseteris  placent,  \mde  clsffior  fere  doctrina,  atque  animata  pie* 
rumque  sequitur  oratio.  Qui  vero  sensa  akerius  exponit,  infc* 
Kcius  ssq^enumero  eadem  assequitur ;  qunmque  suo  quisque  sen- 
su abundat,  multa  refutanda  frequenter  invenit,  nnde  gravem 
frnstra  laborem  aggravat,  minusque  incitata  dictione  udtur.** 
It  is  well  known,  that  a  Text-book  is  not  only  extr^onely  useful, 
but  necessary  to  Students  who  are  to  hear  Lectures ;  and  from 
die  same  consideradons  that  moved  Dr.  Boerhaave,  I  also  wish- 
ed to  have  one  for  myself;  while  at  the  same  time,  from  sdme 
peculiar  circumstances  in  my  situation,  I  had  some  additional 
inducements  to  undertake  such  a  work. 

Before  I  was  established  as  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic 
in  this  University,  I  had  been  employed  in  giving  Clinical  Lec- 
tnres  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  ;  and  upon  that  occasion  had  deli- 
rered,  what,  in  my  own  opinion,  seemed  most  just  with  regard 
to  both  the  nature  and  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  which  I  had 
occasion  to  treat.  But  I  soon  found,  that  my  doctrines  were 
taken  notice  c^,  as  new,  and  peculiar  to  myself ;  and  were  ac- 
cordingly severely  criticised  by  those  who,  having  long  before 
been  trained  up  in  the  system  of  Boerhaave,  had  contmued  to 
think  that  that  system  neither  required  any  change,  nor  admitted 
of  any  amendment.  I  found,  at  the  same  time,  that  my  doc- 
trines ware  frequently  criticised  by  persons  who  either  had  not 
been  informed  of  them  correctly,  or  who  seemed  not  to  under- 
stand them  fuUy ;  and  therefore,  as  so<m  as  I  was  tmpk^yed  to 
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teach  a  more  complete  system  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  I  judg- 
ed it  necessary  to  publish  ^  Text-book,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
my  hearers,  but  that  I  might  also  have  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  public  more  at  large,  and  thereby  be  en- 
abled either  to  vindicate  my  doctrines,  or  be  taught  to  correct 
them.  These  were  the  motives  for  my  attempting  the  volumes 
I  formerly  published  ;  and  now  from  many  years  experience  of 
their  utility  to  my  hearers,  as  well  as  from  the  favorable  recep- 
tion tliey  have  met  with  from  the  public,  I  am  induced  to  give  a 
new  edition  of  this  Work,  not  only,  as  I  hope,  more  correct  in 
many  parts,  but  also  more  complete  and  comprehensive  in  its 
general  extent. 

At  the  first  publication  of  tliis  work,  it  was  intended  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  those  gentlemen  who  attended  my  lectures  ;  altho' 
even  then  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  it  was  rendered 
more  full  than  text-books  commonly  are  ;  and,  in  the  repeated 
editions  I  have  since  had  occasion  to  give,  I  have  been  constantly 
endeavoring  to  render  it  more  full  and  comprehensive.  In  these 
respects,  I  hope  the  present  edition  will  appear  to  be  rendered 

.  more  fit  for  general  use,  and  better  calculated  to  afford  satisfac- 
tion to  all  those  who  think  they  may  still  receive  any  instruction 
from  reading  on  this  subject. 

While  I  thus  deliver  my  work  in  its  now  more  improved  state, 
with  the  hopes  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  others  as  well  as  to  those 
who  hear  my  Lectures,  I  must  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  it 
presents  a  system  which  is  in  many  respects  new,  and  therefore  I 
apprehend  it  to  be  not  only  proper,  but  necessary,  that  I  should 
explain  here  upon  what  grounds,  and  from  what  considerations, 
this  has  been  attempted. 

^  In  the  first  place,  I  apprehend  that,  in  every  branch  of  sci- 
ence  with  respect  to  which  new  facts  are  daily  acquired,  and  these 

'consequently  giving  occasion  to  new  reflections,  which  correct 
the  principles  formerly  adopted,  it  is  necessary  from  time  to 
time,  to  reform  and  renew  die  whole  system,  with  all  the  addi- 
tions and  amendments  which  it  has  received  and  is  then  capable 
of.  That  at  present,  this  is  requisite  with  regard  to  the  Science 
of  Medicine,  will,  I  believe,  readily  occur  to  every  person  who 
at  all  thinks  for  himself,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  Systems 
which  have  liitherto  prevailed.  While,  therefore,  I  attempt 
this,  I  think  it  may  be  allowable,  and  upon  this  occasion  even 
proper,  tliiit  I  should  offer  some  remarks  on  the  principal  Sys- 
tems of  Medicine  which  have  of  late  prevailed  in  Europe,  and 

"that  I  should  Uke  notice  of  the  present  state  of  Physic  as   it   is 

'influenced  by  these.     Such  remarks,  I  hope,  may  be  of  some 

*  use  to  those  who  attempt  to  improve  their  knowledge  by  the 

*  reading  of  books. 
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Whether  the  practice  of  Physic  should  admit  of  reasoning,  or 
be  entirely  rested  upon  experience,  has  long  been,  and  may  still 
be^  a  matter  of  dispute.  I  shall  not,  however,  at  present,  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  ;  because  I  can  venture  to  as>ert, 
that,  at  almost  all  times,  the  practice  has  been,  and  still  is, 
with  every  person,  founded  more  or  less,  upon  certain  princi- 
ples established  by  reasoning  ;  and  tlierefore,  in  attempting  to 
offer  some  view  of  the  present  state  of  Physic,  I  must  give  an 
account  of  those  systems  of  the  principbs  of  science  which  have 
lately  prevailed,  or  may  be  supposed  still  to  prevail  in  Europe. 

\Vhen,  after  many  ages  of  darkness,  which  had  destroyed 
almost  the  whole  of  ancient  literature,  learning  was  again  re- 
stored in  tlie  fifteenth  century  ;*  so  from  causes  which  are  well 
known,  it  was  the  system  of  Galen  alone  that  tlie  Physicians  of 
those  days  became  acquainted  with  ;  and  during  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  study  of  Physicians  was  almost  solely 
employed  in  explaining  and  confirming  that  system.  Early,  in- 
deed, in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  noted  Paracelsusf  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  Chemical  system  which  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Galen  ;  and,  by  the  efficacy  of  the  medicines 
employed  by  Paracelsus  and  his  followers,  their  system  came  to 
be  received  by  many  :  but  the  systematic  Physicians  continued 
to  be  chiefly  Galenists,  and  kept  possession  of  tlie  Schools  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  further  detail  respecting  the  fate 
of  those  two  opposite  sects  ;  for  the  only  circumstance  concen[i- 
ing  them,  which  I  would  at  present  point  out,  is,  that  in  the  writ- 

*  At  this  period  the  medical  knowledge  of  Europe  was  chiefly,  and  indeed  solely,  such  as  had 
been  derived  from  the  Arabians.  At  the  cooque&t  or  Consuotinon'e  by  the  Turks,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  several  of  tlic  Greeks  Aed  intu  Italy,  and  the  peoi-le  of  Europe 
comrounicatinn  with  th:m,  found  them  t<'  be  intelligent,  and  some  of  ttK*m  even  learned  men ; 
the  Eniupeans  were  thence  led  to  study  the  Greek  lanti;uage,  iu  order  to  read  the  valuable 
books  which  ihese  fug  tives  had  so  much  extoiled  ;  and  among  other  works,  those  of  Galea 
particularly  attracted  the  notice  of  the  physicians,  which  to  their  great  astonishment,  ctinuioed 
all  die  medical  knowledge  that  lud  been  attributed  to  the  Aiabians.  To  aie  Greek  writers, 
therefore,  the  physicians  of  those  times  closely  applied  their  attention,  thinking  these  books  the 
only  true  fountains  of  medical  KaowledfC  »  and  thus  ii  was  that  the  Galenical  doahnct  be- 
came prevalent  all  over  Eurofie. 

4>  The  remarkable  circumttaBoes  In  the  life  of  Amrnhu  Philipfms  Theopkrathu  Bnmbasttu 

Par,tcet.Hs  dt  Hokinhtim^  as  he  called  himself,  are  too  numerous  for  insertion  in  tte  narrow  Ii. 
mtts  dlloited  to  these  Notes.  He  was  born  at  the  village  of  Einfidlen,  about  two  German  miles 
ifuoi  Zurick,  in  ihe  year  IU)3.  At  three  years  old  he  was  made  an  eunuch  by  an  accident,  lie 
t.  J  veiled  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  obtaining  knowledge  in  chcmiiitry  and  phvkic,  and 
Mi>uk  uiv^i'tlcd  iLkijl:  iv.j  country  practising  what  lie  had  learned.  His  chief  remedies  were 
i>|i>li.irt]  i■B^l  uieri^UTjn  j-^'<  i  his  great  success  increased  hiscciebntv.  Hecured  the  famous  printer 
iTal>rfit0j*3^  \l4s4i  of  jw  toveterate  disease  $  this  cure  brought  nim  acquainted  with£ribM«r» 
AuO  mJkOe  imu  kvuwiy  to  the  mas;i>tracy  of  Basil,  who  elected  him  protessor  in  \5'/J.  He  lec^ 
lured  iwnhouFrevexf  ijiiy.  While  seated  in  his  chair,  Ite  burnt  with  great  solemnity,  the  writ' 
m^^rji  CjU/}  tnd  ^t-irfHta  ;  and  declared  to  his  audience,  tliatif  God  would  not  ucpart  the 
t.;  ■'-.'.■■.    lot  only  allowable,  but  even  juvtiliable  to  consult  the  devil.    He  soon 

i  to  ramble  about  the  country,  generally  intoxicated,  and  never  chang- 

■,'- .  ■     -       ..  lin.i;  to  bed.    He  died  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  an  inn  at  Saits- 

t^M^K,..  i.4  .  jr-,., L.  „,tii  year,  tbo>  he  had  promised  himself  that,  by  the  use  of  lUl  elixir,  ho 

ito9uid  k?c  ti»  liic  a^c  ut  Mcihuulem. 
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11^8  of  both>  the  explanations  they  severally  attempted  to  gire 
ot  the  phenomena  of  health  or  sickness,  turned  entirely  upon 
the  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  science  of  physic  till*  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
came  to  be  generally  known  and  admitted  ;  and  when  this,  to- 

Sther  widi  die  discovery  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  and  of 
t  thoracic  duct,  finally  exploded  the  Galenic  system.  About 
the  same  period  a  considerable  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the 
system  of  Natural  Philosophy.  In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Galileo  had  introduced  mathematical  reasoning  ;  and 
Lord  Bacon  having  proposed  the  method  of  induction,  had 
thereby  excited  a  disposition  to  observe  facts,  and  to  make  ex- 
periments. These  new  modes  of  philosophizing,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  soon  have  had  some  influence  on  the  state  of 
medicine  ;  but  the  progress  of  this  was  slow.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Circuladon  did  indeed  necessarily  lead  to  the  consideration 
as  well  as  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  Organic  System  in  animal1>o- 
dies  I  which  aeain  led  to  the  application  of  die  mechanical  phi- 
losophy towards  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  (econo- 
my ;  and  it  was  applied  accordingly,  and  continued,  till  very 
lately,  to  be  the  fa^ionable  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  subject. 
Such  reasoning,  indeed,  must  still  in  several  respects  continue 
to  be  applied :  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  it  neither 
could,  nor  ever  can  be,  applied  to  any  great  extent  in  explain- 
ing die  animal  occonomy  j  and  we  must  therefore  look  for  other 
circumstances  which  had  a  greater  share  in  modelling  the  systexn 
of  Physic. 

With  this  view,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  till  the  period  just 
now  mendoned,  every  Physician,  whether  Galenist  or  Chemist, 
had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  consider  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  fluids,  both  as  die  cause  of  disease,  and  as  the  foun* 
dadon  for  explaining  the  operadon  of  medicines,  that  what  we 
may  tenri  an  hv moral  pathology  still  continued  to  make  ^ 
great  part  of  every  system.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  soon 
perceired,  that  chemistry  promised  a  much  better  explanadon 
than  the  Galenic  or  Aristotellian  philosophy  had  done  ;  and, 
therefore,  while  the  latter  was  entirely  laid  aside,  a  chemical 
feasoning  was  every  where  received.  Lord  Bacon  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  had  early  observed,  that  chemistry  promised  a  great 
number  of  facts,  and  he  thereby  gave  it  credit ;  whilst  the 
Corpuscularian  philosophy,  restored  by  Gassendi,  readily  united 
with  die  reasonings  of  the  Chemists  ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Des 
Cartes  readily  united  with  both.  From  all  these  circumstances, 
an  Humoral,  and  chiefly  a  Chemical  Pathology,  came  to  pre- 
vail very  aracb  till  the  end  of  the  last  century  ;  and  has  indeed. 
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contifiPfd  to  hare  a  great  share  in  our  systems  down  to  the  pre- 
sent tune* 

It  is  proper  now,  however,  to  dbserve,  that  about  the  begin* 
Bing  of  the  present  century,  when  every  part  of  science  came  to 
be  on  a  more  improved  and  correct  footing,  there  appeared  in 
t)ie  writings  of  Stahl,  of  Hoffman,  and  of  Boekhaave,  diree 
new,  and  considerably  difEerent,  Systems  of  Physic  ;  which  have 
ever  since  had  a  great  share  in  directing  the  practice  of  it.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  give  a  nearer  view  of  the  present  state  of 
Pliysic,  I  shall  ofFer  some  remarks  upon  these  difierent  systems  ; 
endeavorins;  to  point  out  the  advantages,  as  well  as  the  disad- 
vantages of  each,  and  how  far  they  stiU  prevail ;  or,  according 
to  my  judgment,  deserve  to  do  so. 

I  shall  begin  with  considering  that  of  Dr.  Stahl,  which  I 
diink  appeared  first,  and  for  a  long  time  after  was  the  prevail 
ingsystem  in  Germany. 

The  chief  and  leading  principle  of  this  system  is,  that  the  ra- 
tional soul  of  man  governs  the  vdiole  (Economy  of  his  body.  At 
all  times,  Phyncians  have  observed,  that  the  animal  ceconomy 
has  in  itself  a  power  or  condition,  by  which,  in  many  instances, 
it  resists  the  injuries  which  threaten  it ;  and  by  which  it  also,  on 
many  occasions,  corrects  or  removes  the  disorders  induced,  or ' 
arising  in  it.  This  power.  Physicians  very  anciently  attributed^ 
under  a  vague  idea,  to  an  agent  in  the  system,  which  they  call- 
ed NATURE  ;  and  the  language  of  a  vix  conservairix  et  medicatrim 
natur^t  has  continue  in  the  schools  of  mecficine  from  the  most 
ancient  times  to  the  present. 

Dr.  Stahl  has  explicitly  founded  his  system  on  the  supposition 
that  the  power  of  nature,  so  much  talked  of,  is  entirely  in  the  ra- 
tional  soul.  He  supposes,  that  upon  many  occasions,  the  soul 
acts  independently  of  the  state  of  the  body  ;  and  that,  without 
any  physical  necessity  arising  from  that  state,  the  soul,  purely 
in  consequence  of  its  intelligence  perceiving  the  tendency  of  nox- 
ious powers  threatening,  or  of  disorders  any  wise  arising  in  the 
system,  immediately  excites  such  motions  in  the  body  as  are 
suited  to  obviate  the  hurtful  or  pernicious  consequences  which 
might  otherwise  take  place.— Many  of  my  readers  may  think  it 
was  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  take  notice  of  a  system  founded 
upon  so  fanciful  an  hypothesis  ;  'but  there  is  often  so  much  seem- 
ing appearance  of  intelligence  and  design  in  the  operations  of  the 
animal  oeconomy,  that  many  eminent  persons,  as  PerrauU  in 
France,  Nlchob  and  Mead  in  England,  Porterfidd  and  Slnuon  in 
Scotland,  and  Gauhiui  in  Holland,  have  very  much  counten- 
anced the  same  opinion,  and  it  is  therefore  certainly  entitled  to 
some  regard.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  me  here  to  en- 
ter into  any  refutation  of  it.    Dr.  Hofiinan  has  done  this  fully. 
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in  his  Commentaritis  de  differtnt'ta  inter  Hoffmanni  Joctrlnam  nuJlco'^ 
mechanicam  et  G.  E.  Stahlii  med'uO'Orgamcam  ;  and  both  Boerhaave 
and  Hallert  though  no  favorers  of  materialism,  have  mentioned 
a  doctrine  very  opposite  to  that  of  Stahl. 

In  my  Physiology  I  have  offered  some  arguments  against  the 
same  ;  and  I  shall  only  add  now,  that  whoever  considers  what 
has  been  said  by  Dr.  Nichols  in  his  Oraiio  de  jinima  MedicUy  and  by 
Dr.  Gaubius  in  some  parts  of  his  Pathology,  must  perceive,  that 
the  admitting  of  such  a  capricious  government  of  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy,  as  these  authors  in  some  instances  suppose,  .would  at  once, 
lead  us  to  reject  all  :the  physical  and  mechanical  reasoning  we 
might  employ  concerning  the  human  body.  Dr.  Stahl  himself 
aeeras  to  have  been  aware  of  this  ;  and  therefore  in  his  preface  to 
Juncker's  Conspectus  Tberapeia  Specialise  has  acknowledged,  that 
his  general  proiciple  was  not  at  all  necessary ;  which  is  in  eflfect 
saying  that  it  is  not  compatible  with  any  system  of  principles  that 
ought  to  govern  our  practice.  Upon  this  footing,  I  might  have 
at  once  rejected  the  Stahlion  principle  :  but  it  is  even  daneerous 
to  bring  any  such  principle  into  view ;  for,  after  all  Dr.  Stsuil  had 
said  in  a  passage  just  now  referred  to,  I  find,  that,  in  the  whole 
of  their  practice,  both  he  and  his  followers  have  been  very  much 
governed  by  their  general  principle.  Trusting  much  to  the  con- 
stant attention  and  wisdom  of  nature,  they  have  proposed  the 
Jirt  of  curing  by  expectation  ;  have  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
proposed  only  very  inert  and  frivolous  remedies  ;  have  zealously 
opposed  the  use  of  some  of  the  most  efficacious,  such  as  opium 
and  the  Peruvian  bark ;  and  are  extremely  reserved  in  the  use  of 
general  remedies,  such  as  bleeding,  vomiting,  &c. 

Although  these  remarks,  upon  a  system  which  may  now  be 
considered  as  exploded  or  neglected,  may  seem  superfluous ;  I 
have  been  willing  to  give  these  strictures  on  the  Stahlion  system, 
that  I  might  carry  my  remarks  a  little  farther,  and  take  this  op- 
portunity of  observing,  that,  in  whatever  manner  we  may  explain 
what  have  been  called  the  operations  of  nature,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  general  doctrine  of  Nature  curing  diseases^  the  so  much 
vaunted  Hlppocratic  method  of  curing,  has  often  had  a  baneful  in- 
fluence on  the  practice  of  physic ;  as  either  leading  physicians  in- 
to, or  continuing  them  in,  a  wesiil^  and  feeble  practice ;  and  at  the 
same  time  superseding  or  discouraging  all  the  attempts  of  art. 
Dr.  Huxham  has  properly  observed  that  even  in  the  hands  of  Sy- 
denham it  had  this  effect.  Although  it  may  sometimes  avoid 
the  mischiefs  of  bold  and  rash  practitioners,  yet  it  certainly  pro- 
'  duces  that  caution  and  timidity  which  have  ever  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  efficacious  remedies.  The  opposition  to 
chemical  medicines  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventee&th  centuries,  and 
the  noted  condemnation  of  Antimony  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
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Paris,  are  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  those  prejudices,  which  the  ^ 
physicians  of  France  did  not  entirely  get  the  better  of  for  near  za 
htmdred  years  after.  We  may  take  notice  of  the  reserve  it  pro- 
duced in  Boerhaave,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  Peruvian 
bark.  We  have  had  lately  published,  under  the  title  Constkutionet 
Epi{/rmsc£f  notes  of  the  particular  practice  of  the  late  Baron  Van 
Swieten  ;  upon  which  the  editor  very  properly  observes,  That  the 
use  of  the  bark,  m  intermitting  fevers,  appears  very  rarely  in  that 
practice ;  and  we  know  very  well  where  Van  Swieten  learned 
that  reserve. 

I  might  go  farther,  and  show  how  much  the  attention  to  the 
Jlutocrateia^  allowed  of,  in  one  shape  or  other,  by  every  sect,  has 
corrupted  the  practice  among  all  physicians,  from  Hippocrates  to 
Stahl.  It  must,  however,  be  sufficiently  obvious,  and. I  shall  con- 
clude the  subject  with  observing,  that  although  this  vis  medtcatrix 
natursf  must  unavoidably  be  received  as  a  fact ;  yet  whether  it  is 
admitted,  it  throws  an  obscurity  up0ti  our  system  ;  and  it  is  only 
where  the  impotence  of  our  art  is  virf  manifest  and  cOnsiden^le, 
that  we  ought  to  admit  of  it  in  practice. 

To  finish  our  remarks  upon  the  Stahlion  System,  I  shall  ^lortly 
observe,  that  it  did  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  jfutocrateia,  but 
also  supposed  a  state  of  the  body  and  diseases,  that  admitted  of  re- 
medies ;  which,  under  the  power  and  direction  of  the  soul,  acted 
upon  the  organization  and  matter  of  the  body,  so  as  to  cure  its 
diseases.  Upon  this  footing,  the  Stahlion  pathology  turned  en- 
tirely upon  Plethora  and  Cacochymy.  It  was  with  respect  to  the 
former  that  they  especially  applied  their  doctrine  of  the  Autocra* 
ieia  in  a  very  fantastical  manner ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter» 
they  ka^  been  involved  in  a  humoral  pathology  as  much  as  the 
systematic  physicians  who  had  gone  before  them,  and  with  a  the- 
ory so  incorrect  as  not  to  merit  the  smallest  attention.  After  all, 
I  ought  not  to  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  Stahlion  system* 
without  remarking,  that  as  the  followers  of  this  system  were  very 
-intent  upon  observing  the  method  of  nature,  so  they  were  very 
attentive  in  observing  the  phenomena  of  diseases,  and  have  given 
Hs  m  their  writings  many  facts  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

•  While  the  doctrines  of  Stahl  were  prevailing  in  the  university 
of  HaDe,  Dr.  Hofiinan,*  a  professor  in  the  same  university  pro- 
posed a  system  that  was  very  different.  He  received  into  his  sys- 
tem a  great  deal  of  the  mechanical,  Cartesian,  and  chemical  doc- 

*  Frederick  HoAnan  was  born  at  Halle  in  the  jear  160).  He  mduated  in  IflBl  j  wai  mad* 
profesor  of  physic  there  in  the  rear  IftJS ;  and  filled  that  chair  till  his  deaib  in.  1712.  A  very  re-* 
narkable  circumstance  of  his  life  b*  that  he  never  took  fees  from  his  patients,  bat  was  content 
ivilh  hittdpcnd.  He  was  in  hi^  repute  as  a  practitioner,  and  curing  the  Emperrir  Charles  VI. 
aad  Impress,  and  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  of  inveterate  diseases,  greatly  increased  his  reputation. 
His  works  are  coliected  into  six  volumes,  fbito,  published  at  diflierent  times  from  1748  to  1754l 
Tbey  aboond  with  many  useful  practieai  directions ;  but  at  the  same  time  contain  many  frivo* 
lots  remarks,  and  an  abundance  of  coivectnml  theory. 
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trines  of  the  systems  which  had  appeared  before :  but  with  re* 
spect  to  these,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  observe  in  what  manner 
he  modified  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  as  his  improvements 
in  these  respects  were  no  ways  considerable,  and  no  part  of  them 
now  remain ;  and  the  real  value  of  his  works,  beyond  what  I  am 
just  now  goingto  mention,  rests  entirely  on  the  many  facts 
they  contain.  The  merit  of  Dr.  Hoffman  and  of  his  works  is» 
that  he  made,  or  rather  suggested,  an  addition  to  the  syst^vif 
which  highly  deserves  our  attention.  Of  this  I  cannot  give  a 
clearer  account  than  by  giving  it  in  the  author's  own  words.  In 
his  MeJicina  Rationalu  Systematua^  Tom  IIL  §  1.  chap.  iv.  he 
lias  given  his  Genealogia  morhorum  ex  turbitto  soMorum  et  fimdorum 
mechanumo ;  and  in  the  4«7th  and  last  paragraph  of  this  chapter 
he  sums  up  his  doctrine  in  the  following  words  :  *<  Ex  hisce  au- 
tem  omnibus  uberius  hactenus  excussis,  per  quam  dQucide  ap- 
parere  arbitror,  quod  solus  spasmus  et  simplex  atonia,  aequabi- 
lem,  liberum,  ac  proportionatum  sanguinis  omnisque  generis  flui- 
dorum  motum,  quibus  ezcretionum  successus  et  integritas  functi- 
onum  sCnimi  et  corporis  proxime  nititur,  turbando  ac  pervertendo, 
universam  vitalem  oeconomiam  subruant  ac  destruant ;  atque  hinc 
universapathologialongerectiusatquefacilius  ex  vitio  motuum 

MICEOCOSMICOEUM    IN  80LIDIS,   qutol    EX  VARUS    AFFBCTIONI- 

BU8  viTiosoEUM  HUMoHUM,  deduci  atque  explicari  possit,  ade<^ 
que  omnis  generis  segritudines  intemae,  ad  PRjcTEENATuaALB$ 
OBNER18  MERV081  AFFBCTioNEs  siut  referenda.  Etenim  besis 
quocunque  modo,  vel  nervis  per  corpus  discurrentibus,  vel  mem* 
branosis  quibusvis  nervosis  partibus,  illico  motumn  anomaliie^ 
modo  leviores,  modo  graviores  subsequuntur.  Deindt  attenta 
observiUio  docet,  motus  quosvis  morbosos  principaliter  sedem  fi- 
^ere  et  tyrannidem  exercere  in  nervosis  corporis  partibus,  cujus 
Mieris  praeter  omnes  canales,qui  systaltico  et  diastaltico  motu  poU 
lentes,  contentos  succos  tradunt,  universum  nimirum  intestinorum 
et  ventriculi  ab  cesophago  ad  anum  canalem,  totum  systema  vaso- 
rom  aneriosorum,  ductuum  biliariorum,  salivalium,  urinariorum 
et  subcutaneorum,  sunt  quoque  membrane  nerveo-musculares  ce- 
rebri et  medullas  spinalis,  praesertim  hsec,  quae  dura  mater  vocatur, 
organis  sensoriis  obductse,  nee  non  tunics  illae  ac  ligamenta,  quar 
ossa  cingunt  artusque  firmant.  Nam  nuUus  dolor,  nulla  inflanuna* 
tio,  nuUus  spasmus,  nulla  motus  et  sensus  impotentia,  nulla  febris 
humoris  illius  excredo,  accidit,  in  qua  non  hae  partes  patiantur. 
P<MTO  etiam  omnes,  quae  morbos  gignunt  causae,  operationem  su- 
am  potissimam  perficiimt  in  partes- motu  et  sensu  praeditas,  et  ca« 
nales  ex  his  coagmentatos,  eorum  motum,  et  cum  hoc  fluidorum 
cursum,  pervertendo ;  ita  tamen,  ut  sicud  variae  indolis  simt,  sic 
etiam  vane  in  nerveas  partes  agant,  iisdemque  noxam  affiricent. 
Demum  omnia  quoque  eximiae  virtuds  medicamenta,  aon  tam 
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in  putts  flcudasy  eanun  ctasin  ac  intemperiem  coitigendo,  quam 
potias  in  solidas  et  nervosas,  earundem  motus  alterandQ  ac  mode- 
randoy  suazn  edunt  operationem  :  De  quibus  tamen  ommbus»  in 
Tulgaii  usque  eo  recepta  morbonim  doc^-ina,  altum  est  silentium." 
It  is  true,  that  Dr.  Willis*  had  laid  a  foundation  for  this  doc- 
trine^  in  his  Pathologia  Cerebri  et  Nervorum  ;  and  Baglivi  had  pro- 
posed a  ^stem  of  this  kind  in  hb  Specimen  dejtbra  motrici  et  morbosa. 
But  in  these  writers  it  was  either  not  extensively  applied  to  dis- 
easesy  or  was  still  so  involved  in  many  phisiolo^cal  errors,  that 
they  bad  attracted  little  attention ;  and  Dr.  Hoffman  was  the 
first  who  gave  any  tolerable  sin\ple  and  clear  svstem  on  tlie  sub- 
ject, or  pointed  out  any  extensive  application  ot  it  to  the  e^lana- 
tiont)f  diseases. 

There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  phenomena  of  the  ani- 
mal CBConomy  in  health  and  in  siclcness,  can  only  be  explained  by 
considering  the  state  and  affections  of  the  primary  moving  pow- 
ers in  it.     It  is  to  me  surprising  that  physicians  were  so  long  in 
perceiving  this,  and  I  think  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  I)r« 
Hofiman  for  putting  us  into  the  proper  train  of  investigation  | 
and  it  every  day  appears  that  Physicians  perceive  the  necessity  of 
entering  more  and  more  into  this  inquiry.     It  was  this,  I  think, 
which  engaged  Dr*  Kaaw  Boerhaave  to  publish  his  work  entitled 
Iwipetumfaciefu  $  as  well  as  Dr.  Gaubius  to  give  the  Pathology  of 
tkd  Scfidum  wvtmf.    Even  the  Baron  Van  Swieten  has  upon  the 
same  view  thought  it  necessary,  in  at  least  one  particular,  to 
make  a  very  consido-able  change  in  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  as 
he  has  done  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  775th  Aphorism.     Dr« 
Haller  has  advanced  this  part  of  science  very  much  by  his  experi- 
ments on  irritability  and  sehsibih'ty.    In  these  and  in  many  other 
instances,  particularly  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Barthez  of  Mont- 
pelier,  of  some  progress  in  the  study  of  the  affections  in  the  Ner- 
vous System,  we  must  perceive  how  much  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Hoffman  for  his  so  properly  beeinning  it.    The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  difficult :  the  laws  of  the^ervous  System,  m  the  various 
circumstances  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  are  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained ;  and  from  want  of  attention  and  observation  with  the  view 
to  a  system  on  thb  subject,  the  business  appears  to  many  as  an  in- 
explicable mystery.  There  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  on  such  a 
dilicult  subject.  Dr.  Hoffman's  system  was  imperfect  and  incor- . 
rect ;  and  has  had  less  infhience  on  the  writings  and  practice  of 
Physicians  since  his  time,  than  might  have  been  expected.     He 

*  Thit  iUuctrioos  phrsicjan  was  borD  at  great  Bedwln  in  Wiltshire  In  1621.  He  \ock  die  de- 
tree  of  master  of  arts  la  1642  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  rea<k  prufesur  of  natural  phik»oph]r  in 
itiOOs  aod  that  same  year  he  took  the  ilecree  of  Vk.  D.  Ifu  practice  was  extensive  and  success- 
%.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  or  the  royal  society  in  London,  whither  he  removed  fn 
m6 }  and  soon  made  his  name  as  illustrious  by  bis  writiagt,  as  he  had  already  done  by  fa^  prac- 
nee.  Hi*  works  had  been  often  jprintcd  separately  :  but  they  were  not  collected  till  after  U% 
death,  which  happened  on  the  1  lib  of  November,  1676.  One  edidon  was  pttblisbed  atGen«v« 
V 1076,  and  anolfier  at  Amsterdam  in  ]dfi2,  boih  in  quarto. 

c 
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himselThas  not  applied  liis  Rihdamental  doctrine  so  sextsnstfelya^ 
he  might  have  dbne ;  knd  he  has  every  where  intermixed  a  Hu- 
{floral  Pathotogjr,  as  ixlcOrrect  and  hypothetical  as  iaiiy  other* 
JThotigh  he  diiFefed  from  his  colleague  Dr.  Stahl  in  the  ftcndainen- 
tal  doctrines  of  his  system,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  he  was  very 
much  infected  with  the  Stahlion  doctrines  of  Hethora  and  Ca- 
cochymy,  as  may  be  observed  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  work  5  and  particularly  in  his  chapter  De  iMrhram  geaerafi^tic 
ex  nimla  sanguinis  quantitate  et  hnmomm  impuritate. 

But  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  system 
of  Hoffman  ;  and  I  am  next  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  systinn 
of  Dr.  Boerhaave,  the  contemporary  of  both  the  other  Systemsi- 
tics,  and  who,  over  all  Europe,  and  especially  in  this  part  of  die 
world,  gained  higher  reputation  than  either  of  the  others. 

Dr.  Boerhaave*  was  a  man  of  general  erudition  ;  and,  m  ap^ 
plying  to  medicine,  he  had  cai-efuUy  studied  •the  auxiliary 
Dranclies  of  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany,  so  that  he  excel- 
led in  each.  In  forming  a  system  of  Physic,  he  seems  to  have 
studied  diligently  all  the  sevehil  writings  of  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem Physicians ;  and,  without  prejudice  in  favor  of  any  former 
SjTStems,  he  endeavored  to  be  a  candid  and  genuine  ecclectic.  Pos- 
sessed of  an  excellent  systematic  genius,  he  gave  a  systcan  su- 
perior to  any  tliat  ever  before  appeared.  As  in  the  great  extent 
and  seemingly  perfect  consistency,  of  system,  he  appeared  to  im- 
prove and  refine  upon  every  thing  that  had  before  been  ofiered ; 
and  as  in  his  Lectures  he  explained  his  doctrines  with  grett 
clearness  and  elegance ;  he  soon  acquired  a  very  hig^  reputation, 
and  his  system  was  more  generally  received  than  any  former  haA 
,6een  since  the  time  of  Galen.     Whoever  will  consider  the  mc- 

-  *  Voortioot,  a  small  vUIage  abtrat  two  mfles  from  Leydeo,  nv|  birtb  to  this  eaiiiieiit  plifaeUa 
en  the  last  day  of  the  year  16t)8.  He  was  educated  at  Leyoen,  and  took  hh  fintdeme  in  ph^ 
losophy  Id90.  fits  thesii  on  this  occasion  was  a  confutation  of  ttie  dootMnes  or  Cptettriit^ 
iiobo^  and  Sptnosa;  in  which  he  shewed  great  strenfth  of  geniua  and  aigument. 
Althou^  he  was  at  this  tittac  well  qualified  to  enter  into  the  dwrch,  which  wta  hit  m- 
ther\  intention,  yet  be  was  diffident  of  his  abilities,  and  chose  to  attend  the  lectures  of  divini^ 
longer.  ^His  patrimonT  was  however  now  exhausted,  and  he  suppiprted  hibistif  at  the  uniYertmr 
"by  teaching  matheniatrcs,  while  he  proaecated  his  theological  studies.  This  conduct  was  mnali 
aipprofed  By  the  eminent  men  both  of  the  University  and  City«  and  procured  for  Boerhaave  the 
friendship  of  Mi-.  Vanderburg  the  Burgomaster  of  Leyden.  Under  the  patronace,  and  at  the 
v-pcrsuaiioD  of  this  geniUman.  Boerhaave  applied  himseli  to  the  study  of  physic  with  great  ardor 
and  indetatigable  diligence.  In  a  short  timt;  ne  became  proficient  in  anatomy,  chenns^,  and  tho 
materia  meuioi|  which  indeed  are  the  basis  of  physic.  Leaving  Leydco  he  went  to  the  uni  ver- 
aityof  Hardcrwick  in  Guetderland,  and  there  took  his  degree  of  Doetor  of  Physttf'ixijuly  1669. 
On  his  return  to  Leyden  he  still  persisted  in  bis  intention  of  entering  into  the  miniytry,  whidt 
luckily,  for  the  sake  of  Physic,  was  h^ustrated  by  the  following  adventure:  In  a  passage-boat 
where  Boerhaave  was,  a  discourse  was  accidentally  started  aboutthe  dottrines  of  Spiiiosaas  sub* 
▼er^  of  religiftB^  and  one  of  the  passengers,  with  vague  invectives  of  blind  zeal,  opposed 
this  philosopher's  pretended  mathematical  demonstration.  BoerlnaVe  cahnlv  asked  mm  if  he 
bad  read  Spioosa^  work,  which  be  bad  so  much  derided.  The  bigot  was  suddenly  struck  dumb* 
and  became  Tired  with  silent  resentment  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  I«yden,  he  spread  abroad  a 
nttnor  that  Boerhaave  was  become  a  Spinosist.  Boerhaave  Andinf  tiiese  prc^ndioes  to  gaiia 
ground,  thought  it  more  prudent  to  pursue  the  science  of  phytic,  than  risk  the  refusal  of  a  U- 
cence  for  the  pulpit.  He  now  joined  the  practice  of  Physic  to  the  theory.  Oathe  18di  of 
May,  1701,  he  commenced  his  lectures  on  the  Instiwies  of  Physic.  In  1709,  he  was  created  jpio^ 
fenor  of  medidne  and  botany ;  and  in  1718,  he  succeeded  Le  Mort  ia  the-professonhipof  Che- 
inistry.  In  August  1722, he  was  seized  with  the  ffout,  and  was  obliged  to  reaigQ  his  profestorehip^ 
of  Chemistry  and  Botany  in  1729.  Ife  continued  for  some  thne  tdpttclioei  Imt  im<  aM«og!t% 
obliged  to  quit  thai  also;  and  be  diedon  the  '/9d  of  September  Y^ 
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rits  of  Dr.  Bo^rhaave*  and  compare  his  system  with  that  of  for- 
mer writersit  must  acknowledge  that  he  was  very  justly  est^med^ 
and  gave  a  system  which  was  at  that  time  deservedly  valued. 

But»  in  the  progress  of  an  inquisitive  and  industrious  ago»  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  system  should  last  so  long  4| 
Boeriiaave's  has  done.  The  elaborate  Commentary  of  Van  Swie* 
ten  OD  Boerhaave's  system  of  practicey  has  been  only  finished  a 
few  years  ago ;  and  though  this  Commentator  has  added  many 
hctSf  and  made  some  corrections*  he  has  not,  except  in  the  parti- 
cular mentioned  above,  made  any  improvement  in  the  general 
system.  It  is  even  surprising  that  Boerhaave  himself,  though  he 
lived  near  forty  years  ^fter  he  had  first  formed  his  system,  had 
hardly  in  all  ^at  time  made  any  corrections  of  it  or  additions  to 
it ;  the  follQwing  is  the^  most  remarkable.  In  Aphorism  755,  the 
-^rords/orUei  narvoUf  tarn  cerebri  qmim  cerebelU  cordi  destinati  snertia, 
did  not  appear  m  any  edition  before  the  fourth ;  and  what  a  dif- 
ference of  system  this  points  at,  every  physician  must  perceive. 

When  I  first  applied  to  the  study  of  Physic,  I  learned  only  the 
system  of  Boerhaave  i  and  even  when  I  came  to  take  a  Profes- 
sor's chair  in  this  university,  I  found  that  system  here  in  its 
full  forcei  and  as  I  believe  it  still  subsisu  in  credit  elsewhere,  and 
that  no  other  system  of  reputation  had  been  ofFered  to  the  world, 
I  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  particiilarly  the  imper- 
fioctions  and  deficiencies  of  the  Boerhaavian  system,  in  order  to 
show  the  propriety  smd  necessity  of  attcmpting^ew  one. 

*To  eocecnte  this,  however,  so  fully  as  I  minit,  would  lead  me 
into  a  detaU  that  can  hardly  be  admitted  of  here  ^  and  I  hope  it 
is  not  necessary,  as  I  think,  that  evetj  intelligent  person,  who  h^ 
acquired  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  our  sci- 
ence, must  in  many  instances,  perceive  its  imperfections.  I  shaU 
therefoxe  touch  only  npon  the  great  Hnes  of  this  system ;  and  from 
the  remarks  I  am  to  o£fer,  trust  that  both  the  mistakes  and  defi- 
ciencies which  mn  through  the  whole  of  his  works  will  appear. 

Dr.  Boerhaave's  treatise  of  the  diseasel  of  the  simple  solid, 
has  the  appearance  of  being  very  clear  and  consistent,  and  was 
certaunly  considered  by  him  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  ;  but,  in 
my  a[^»ehension,  it  b  neither  correct  nor  extensively  applica*         J^ 
ble,  not  to  mention  the  useless,  and  perhaps  erroneous,  notion  of         ^^|l 
the  composition  of  eardi  and  gluten ;  nor  his  mistake  concerning  ^ 

the  structure  of  compound  membranes  ^  nor  his  inattention  to  the  I 

state  of  the  cellular  texture ;  all  of  them  circumstances  which 
lender  his  doctxme  imperfect ;  I  shaH  insist  only  upon  the  whole  J 

bein^  very  little  applicable  to  the  explaining  die  phenomena  of  7\ 

hcekn  or  sickness.     The  laxity  or  rigidity  of  the  simple  solid,  *| 

does,  indttd,  take  place  at  the  difierent  periods  of  life,  and  may  1 

psKhap8,^^»^>therocca^onsyOc^ur  as  the  cause  of  disease^  But  j 
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I  presume,  that  the  state  of  the  simple  solid  is,  upon  few  occa- 
sions, either  changeable  or  actually  changed ;  and  that,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  of  an  hundred,  the  phenomena  attributed  to  such  a 
change,  do  truly  depend  on  the  state  of  the  solidum  vivum ; 
%L  circumstance  which  Dr.  Boerhaave  has  hardly  taken  notice  of 
■  in  any  part  of  his  works.  How  much  this  shows  the  deficiency 
and  imperfection  of  his  system,  I  need  not  explain.  The  learned 
work  of  Dr.  Gaubhis,  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  many  other 
treatises  of  late  authors,  point  out  sufficiently  the  defects  and  im- 
ferfectioxjs  of  Boerhaave  on  this  subject. 

After  Dr.  Boerhaave  has  considered  the  diseases  of  the  solids, 
he  in  the  next  place  attempts  to  explain  the  more  simple  diseases 
of  the  fluids ;  and  there,  indeed,  he  delivers  a  more  correct  doc- 
trine of  acid  and  alkali  than  had  been  given  before  :  But,  after 
all,  he  has  done  it  very  imperfectly.  We  have,  indeed,  since  his 
time,  acquired  more  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  digestion ; 
and  so  much  as  to  know,  that  a  great  deal  more  is  yet  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  understand  in  what  manner  the  animal  fluids  are 
formed  from  the  aliments  taken  in.  And  although  Dr.  Boer- 
haave  has  fallen  into  no  considerable  error  with  respect  to  a  mor- 
bid acidity  in  the  stomach,  he  could  not  possibly  be  complete 
upon  that  subject ;  and  his  notion  of  the  effects  of  acidity  in  the 
ftiass  of  blood,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  mistakftn,  and  is  in- 
deed not  consistent  with  what  he  himself  has  delivered  elsewhere. 

His  doctrine  of  alkali  is  somewhat  better  foimded,  but  is  pro- 
bably carried  too  far ;  and  the  state  of  alkalescency  and  putrrfac- 
tion,  as  well  as  all  the  other  changes  which  can  take  place  in  the 
condition  of  animal  fluids,  are  particulars  yet  involved  in  great 
obscurity,  and  are  tlierefore  still  subjects  of  dispute. 

There  is  another  partictrlar,  in  which  Boerhaave's  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  fluids  appears  to  me  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory ;  and 
that  is,  in  his  doctrine  de  Glutinoso  spontaneo.  The  causes  which 
he  has  assigned  for  it  are  by  no  means  probable,  and  the  actual 
existence  or  it  is  seldom  to  be  proved.  Some  of  the  proofs  ad- 
duced for  the  existence  of  a /A/r^mj  ftf/f^/jim,  are  manifestly  found- 
ed upon  a  mistake  with  respect  to  what  has  been  called  the  in- 
flammatory crust,  (See  Van  Sweiten's  Commentary,  page  96.) 
and  the  many  examples  given  by  Boerhaave  of  a  glut'inosum  ap- 
pearing in  the  human  body,  {Aph,  75.)  are  all  of  them  nothing 
more  than  instances  of  collections  or  concretions  found  out  of  the 
course  of  the  circulation. 

If,  then,  we  consider  the  imperfections  of  Dr.  Boerhaave's 
doctrine  with  respect  to  the  state  and  various  condition  of  the 
animal  fluids  ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  reflect  how  frequently 
he  and  his  followers  have  employed  the  supposition  of  an  acrimo-  . 
ny  or  lentor  of  the  fluids,  as  causes  of  disease,  and  for  directing 
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Oie  pa^ctice ;  we  mnst,  as  I  apprehend,  be  satisfied,  that  his  sys- 
tem is  not  only  deficient  and  incomplete,  but  fallacious  and  apt 
to  mblead.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  fluids  of  the 
human  body  suffer  various  morbid  changes ;  and  that  upon  these, 
diseases  may  primarily  depend ;  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  maintain, 
that  the  nature  of  these  changes  is  seldom  understood,  and  more 
seldom  still  is  it  known  when  they  have  taken  place :  that  our 
reasonings  concerning  them  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  purely 
hypothetical ;  have  therefore  contributed  nothing  to  improve*  and 
have  often  misled,  the  practice  of  physic.  In  uiis,  particularly, 
they  have  been  hurtful,  that  they  have  withdrawn  our  attention 
■from,  and  prevented  our  study  of,  the  motions  of  the  animal  sys* 
tern,  upon  the  state  of  which  the  phenomena  of  diseases  do  more 
certainly  and  generally  depend.  Whoever,  then,  shall  consider  the 
ahnost  total  neglect  of  the  state  of  the  moving  powers  of  the 
animal  body,  and  the  prevalence  of  an  hypotlietical  humoral  pa* 
thology,  so  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  Boerhaavian  system, 
must  be  convinced  of  its  very  great  defects,  and  perceive  the  ne» 
cessity  of  attempting  one  more  correct. 

After  giving  tfiis  general  view,  it  is  not  requisite  to  enter  into 
particulars ;  but,  I  believe,  there  are  very  few  pages  of  his  aphorisms 
in  which  there  does  not  occur  some  error  or  defect ;  although^ 
perhaps,  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  fault  of  Boerhaave,  so  much  as 
to  this,  that  since  his  time  a  great  collection  of  new  facts  hat 
been  acquired  by  observation  and  ezjperiment.  This,  indeed,  af- 
fords the  best  and  most  solid  reason  tor  attempting  a  new  system : 
for  when  many  new  facts  have  been  acquired,  it  becomes  requi- 
site that  these  should  be  incorporated  into  a  system,  whereby  not 
otdj  particular  subjects  may  be  improved,  but  the  whole  may  be 
rendmd  more  comj^e,  consistent,  and  useful.  Every  system, 
indeed,  must  be  valued  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  facts  that 
it  embraces  and  comprehends ;  and  Mons.  Quesney  could  not 
pay  a  higher  compliment  to  the  system  of  Boerhaave,  than  by 
saying  that  it  ei^ibited  La  medUine  collective. 

But  here  it  will,  perhaps  be  suggested  to  me,  that  the  only  use- 
ful work  on  the  subject  of  physic,  is  the  making  a  collection  of 
aH  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  sot,  and  therefore  of  all  that  expe- 
rience has  uught  us  with  respect  to  the  cure  of  diseases.  I  agree 
entirely  in  the  opinion  ;  but  doubt  if  it  can  ever  be  properly  ac- 
complished, without  aiming  at  some  system  of  principles,  by  a 
proper  induction  and  generalisation  of  facts  :  at  least  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  can  be  £>ne  not  only  very  safely,  but  most  useniUy 
in  this  way.  This,  however,  must  be  determined  by  a  trial.  I 
know  that  the  late  Mr.  Lieutaud  has  attempted  a  work  on  the  plaa 
of  collecting  facts  without  any  reasoning  concerning  their  cau* 
ses:  And  while  I  am  endeavoring  to  give  some  account  of  the 
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pre^at 'state  of  physic,  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  widiomt  of* 
fering  some  remarks  upon  the  promiang  Synopsis  vmverss  met&ci^ 
n£f  composed  by  the  first  physician  of  a  learned  and  ingenious 
nation. 

In  this  work  there  are  many  facts  and  mnch  observation  from 
die  Authors  own  experience,  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
liave  otherwise  some  knowledge  and  discernment ;  but»  through* 
out  the  whole  work,  there  is  such  total  want  of  method,  arrange- 
ment, system,  or  decision,  that  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  can  be 
of  little  use,  and  may  jM-ove  very  perplexing  to  those  who  are  yet 
to  learn.  The  distinction  of  the  genera  of  diseases,  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  species  of  each,  and  often  even  that  of  the  variedest  I 
hold  to  be  a  necessary  foundation  of  every  plan  of  physic,  whe- 
ther dogmatical  or  empirical.  Bot  very  little  of  this  distinction 
is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Lieutaud  ;  and  in  his  preface  he 
tells  us,  that  he  meant  to  neglect  such  argvia  sedmUtas.  'And  indeed 
lus  method  of  managing  his  subject  must  certainly  interrupt  and 
retard  all  methodicafnosology.  His  arrangement  of  diseases  is 
according  to  no  affinity,  but  that  of  the  slightest  and  uninstruc- 
live  kind,  the  place  of  the  body  which  they  happen  to  afiect.  His 
GeneraRa  et  incert£seAs^  have  hardly  any  connection  at  all ;  the  ti- 
tles Rheumatisms^  Hypocondriasisj  Hydrops^  f<^low  one  anodier. 
When  he  does  attempt  any  general  doctrine,  it  is  not  till  long  af- 
ter he  has  treated  of  the  widely  scattered  particulars.  Under 
«ach  particular  title  which  he  assumes,  he  has  enc^vored  to  enu- 
merate the  whole  of  the  symptoms  that  ever  appeared  in  a  dis- 
ease under  that  title ;  and  this  without  aiming  at  any  distinction 
lietween  the  essential  and  accidental  symptoms,  or  marking  the 
•  several  combinations  under  which  these  symptoms  do  for  the  most 
part  steadily  appear.  From  the  concurrence  of^accidental  symp- 
toms, the  variety  of  the  same  disease  is  frequently  considerable, 
a  circumstance  necessarily  perplexing  and  distracting  to  young 
practitioners  ;  but  it  seems  strange  to  me,  that  an  experience  of 
thirty  years,  in  considerable  practice^  could  do  nothing  to  relieve 
.them. 

Mr.  Lieutand  has  at  the  same  dme  increased  the  confusion 
that  must  arise  from  this  want  of  distinction,  by  his  considering 
as  primary  diseases,  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  symptoms,  ef- 
fects, and  sequels,  of  other  diseases  only.  Of  this  I  think,  die 
JEstus  morhosusf  Firum  exolutioy  Dolores^  Stagnatio  sangmnis^  Pu' 
ruUntia^  Tremor^  Pervigilium^  Raucedo^  Sumcaiio^  Vomica^  Em* 
fyefAOf  Singultus^  Vomitusy  Dolor  Stomacbiy  lenesmust  all  treated  of 
under  separate  titles,  are  examples.  A  general  symptomato- 
logia  may  be  a  very  useful  work,  with  a  view  to  a  System  of 
Pathology  j  but  with  a  view  to  practice  without  any  System,  it 
must  have  bad  effects  as  leading  only  to  a  palliative  practice. 
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mod  diverting  (nam  the  poroper  efforts  towardf  obtgining  a  radaoA 
€ive.  Mr.  Xiieutaud,  mdeed,  has  endeayored  to  exhibit  the 
tjmptoms  aboTe  mentioned  as  so  maayj  Primary  dueam  :  but  he 
has  seldom  succeeded  in  this  ;  and^  in  delivering  the  practice  he 
commonly  finds  it  necessary  to  consider  them  as  symptoms,  and 
that  not  without  some  theory,  implied  or  expressed,  with  re* 
sped  to  their  proximate  causes.  His  title  of  Dolores  may  be  tak- 
en as  an  example  of  this  ;  and  from  which  it  may  be  readily  per- 
ceived how  far  such  treatises  can  be  really  usefuL 

In  establishing  a  proper  pathology,  there  is  nothiw  that  has 
been  of  more  service  than  the  dissection  of  morbid  bo£es.  Mr. 
Lieutaud  has  been  much  and  most  commendably  employed  in 
this  way,  and  in  this  Synopsis  he  has  endeavored  to  conunnnicate 
his  JnK3wledge  on  the  subject ;  but  in  my  humble  opinicm,  he  has 
•eldom  done  it  in  a  manner  that  can  be  usefuL  In  the  same  way 
that  he  ha»delivered  the  symptoms  of  diseases  without  any  in- 
structive arrangement ;  so  on  the  subject  of  the  appearances  ^ 
ter  death,  he  has  mentioned  every  morbid  appearance  that  had 
ever  been  observed  after  the  disease  of  which  he  is  then  treating  s 
but  these  appearances  are  strangely  huddled  together,  without 
any  notice  taken  of  those  which  belong  to  one  set  of  symptoms 
or  to  another ;  and  with  regard  to  the  whole,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  disting^sh  between  the  causes  of  diseases  and  the  causes 
of  death  ;  although  the  want  of  such  distinction  is  the  well  known 
ground  of  fallacy  upon  this  subject.  I  take  for  an  exan^le,  the 
appearances  mentioned  as  havine  been  observed  after  dropsy. 
Here  morbid  appearances,  found  in  every  part  of  the  body,  in 
evory  cavity  of  it,  and  in  every  viscus  contained  in  these  cavities* 
are  enumerated :  but  which  of  these  morbid  states  are  mcnre  fre- 
<|uent  or  more  rare,  and  which  has  been  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  different  causes  or  with  the  different  state  of 
symptoms  previoudy  recited,  we  are  not  informed,  nor  has  he 
enabled  us  to  discover.  In  ^ort,  the  dissection  of  morbid  bo-» 
dies  has  been,  and  may  be,  highly  useful ;  but  in  order  to  be  so,  it 
must  be  under  a  different  management  from  what  we  find  either 
in  this  Synopsis,  or  even  in  the  Hutoria  jinatomctMiietSea*^ 

1  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  remarking,  that  the  dis- 
'Section  of  morbid  bodies,  is  chiefly  valuable  upon  accotmt  of  it& 
leading  us  to  discover  the  proximate  causes  of  diseases  ;  and  the 
great  and  valuable  work  of  the  illustrious  Morgagni  is  property 
intided  De  sukiui  et  cavsis.  It  may  wdl  seem  surprising,  then^ 
that  Lieutaud  should  find  the  whole  of  proximate  causes  atra 
tMligme  marsat  ;  and  that  he  should  never  have  thought  of  ap- 
plying his  dissections  towards  the  ascertaining  at  least  some  of 
these. 

But  let  me  now  proceed  to  consider  the  important  part  of  eveiy 
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practical  work,  and  of  this  Sfttoftis  umversa  medians :  that  isy 
the  method  of  caring  diseases. 

Here,  again,  upon  the  same  plan  as  in  giving  the  histories  of 
disease,  the  method  of  cure  is  delivered  by  enumerating  the 
whole  of  the  remedies  that  have  ever  been  employed  in  a  disease 
under  the  title  prefixed  ;  without  assigning  the  species,  or  th© 
circumstances  to  which  the  remedies,  though  of  a  very  difRn-ent 
and  sometimes  opposite  nature,  are  particularly  adapted.  On 
the  subject  of  Asthma>  he  very  justly  observes  that  physicians 
have  been  to  blame  in  confounding,  under  this  title,  almost  all 
the  species  of  Dyspnoea  ;  and  he  himself  veiy  properly  consi- 
ders Asthma  as  a  disease  distinct  from  all  the  other  cases  of 
Dyspnoea.  Still,  however,  he  considers  Asthma  as  of  many 
different  species,  arising  from  many  different  causes,  which  till 
we  Understand  better,  we  cannot  attempt  to  remove.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  proceeds  to  deliver  a  very  general  cure^ 
ParUm  abest^  says  he,  quia  specifici  titulo  gaudeant  pectoraliaf  vulng" 
raria^  et  inctdentia  I  But  from  such  language  I  receive  no  clear 
idea  ;  nor  can  I  obtain  any  clear-direction  fix>m  the  enumeration 
of  his  medicines.  Baccd  juniperiy  gummiy  tragacanihum  vel  ammo^ 
macumf  sapo  aqua  picea^  terelmthtna^  iffc,  qtus  tamen  baud  inditcrimi^ 
nathn  sunt  wu/pattdaf  ted  pro  re  natm^  deluetu  opus  esU  Very  justly 
indeed,  dductu  opus  est;  but  here>  as  in  many  other  instances^ 
he  gives  us  no  sort  of  assistance. 

From  his  endeavors,  though  not  always  successful,  to  neglect 
all  system,  his  practice  is  generally  delivered  in  a  very  indecisive 
manner  ;  or,  what  has  the  same  effect,  in  a  way  so  conditional 
as  will  render  it  always  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  for  a 
young  practitioner  to  follow  him.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  his 
cure  of  Dropsy.  «*  The  cure  may  be  begun  by  blood-letting  in 
certain  conditions  ;  hut  in  others f  it  cannot  be  employed  without  dan^ 
ger.  It  g^ves  relief  in  difficult  breathing  ;  ktt^  after  it  is  practised^ 
the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  rendered  more  obstinate.  It  is  not 
to  be  concealed  diat  some  persons  have  been  cured  by  repeated 
blood-lettings,  or  spontaneous  hsemorrhagies  ;  but  it  is  at  tlje  same 
time  known,  that  sueh  a  remedy  inopportunely  employed^  has  in  many 
hutimees  hastened  on  the  fatal  event,*' 

In  the  same  manner  he  treats  of  vomiting,  purging,  sweating, 
and  the  use  of  mineral  waters  ;  but  I  must  confess,  that  he  has 
no  where  removed  any  of  my  doubts  or  difficulties,  and  indeed 
he  has  sometimes  increased  them.  He  says,  that  hepatics,  or 
aperients,  such  as  the  lingua  cervina^  herbs  capillaresy  l^c.  deserve 
commendation ;  but  that  when  the  disease  has  arisen  to  a  certain 
degree,  they  have  been,  for  the  most  party  found  to  he  useless^  He 
observes,  that  the  powder  of  toads  given  in  wine,  to  the  quaur 
titj  of  a  scruple  or  mor^>  has  succeeded  with  severals. 


Slich  art  c<mbsiob17»  the  methods  of  cure  delhrered  by  Mr. 
Lteataud^  ioi^hui  et  forte  frTuistma  praxi  edoctus* 

It  would  be  tedtfo^  to  enter  further  into  that  detail,  which  a 
eriticism  of  this  imi^ethodical  and  uninstructive  work  mig^t  lead 
ipe  int^  ;  but,  if  the  bounds  proper  for  this  preface  did  not  pre^ 
vent  me,  I  would  particularly  show  that  the  work  is  £ur  from  be- 
ing free  fvom  those  reasonings  whieh  the  author  pretends  to 
avoid,  and  would  affect  even  to  demise.  He  still  holds  the  doc- 
trines of  tihe  CONCOCTION  and  critical  evacuation  of  moe- 
siFic  matter  ;  docrines  depending  upon  subtile  theories,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  can  in  no  wise  be  ascertained  as  matters 
of  fact*  Mr.  Lieutaud  likewise  isstiU  very  much  upon  the  old 
plan  of  following  nature,  and  the^pre  gives  often  what  I  con- 
sider as  a  feeble  and  inert  practice.  The  hamectaniia^  MuthtUif 
dgmulceniiof  et  ten^aniia,  are  with  him  very  universal  remedies, 
and  often  those  which  alone  are  to  be  employed. 

The  mention  of  these  medicines  might  lc»ul  me  to  take  notice 
of  Mr.  Lieutand's  second  rolume,  in  which,  ai  huula  remeiRoniM 
fam^gpie  aRenuit  he  promises  a  great  refonnaticm  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  this  falls  so  f^  short  c£  the  idea  of  British  physicians, 
that  I  need  not  make  any  remarks  upon  it.  With  req)ect  to  his 
list  of  simply,  or  Emporetkih  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  them>  an 
En^sh  apothecary  would  smile  at  it ;  and  with  respect  to  his 
(^tnaBot  I  believe  they  are  to  be  found  no  where  but  in  the 
Codbe  MeJicamcfUarm  of  Paris ;  and  in  his  M^giitraUa  his  doses 
aj3e  generally  such  as  the  most  timid  practitioner  of  this  country 
would  hurdly  descend  to  |  and  such  as  none  of  our  i»actitioners 
(tf  experience  would  depaid  upon.  In  shoit,  the  whde  of  the 
work»  both  with  respect  to  the  theories  with  which  it  abounds, 
and  to  the  £Eu:ts  which  it  gives,  will  not,  in  my  ai^;>reheiuion, 
bear  any  serious  criticism.  But  I  nuist  conclude ;  and  shall  only 
say  further^  that  such  as  I  have  represented  it,  is  this  work,  ex- 
ecjoted  hy  a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  the  profes^on.  It  is  indeed 
for  diat  reason  I  have  chosen  it  as  the  example  of  a  work,  upon 
the  plan  of  givix^  facts  only,  and  of  avoiding  the  study  or  even 
the  notice  of  the  proximate  causes  of  diseases  ;  and  with  what 
advantage  such  a  plan  is  pursued,  I  shall  leave  my  readers  to 
consider. 

In  the  following  treatise  I  have  followed  a  diflerent  course.  I 
have  endeavored  to  collect  the  facts  relative  to  the  diseases  of  the 
human  body,  as  fully  as  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  bounds 
i^ecessarily  prescribed  to  it  would  admit :  but  I  have  not  been  sa- 
tisfied wi^  giving  the  facts,  without  endeavoring  to  apply  them 
to  the  investigation  of  proximate  causes,  and  upon  these  to  esta- 
blish a  more  scientific  and  decided  measure  of  cure.  In  aiming 
^  this,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  avoided  hypothesis>  and  what 
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have  been  called  theories.  I  have,  indeed,  endeavored  to  esta-* 
blish  mj  general-doctrmesy  both  physiological  and  pathological  i 
but  I  trust  that  these  are  only  a  generalisation  of  facts,  or  con- 
clusions from  a  cautious  and  full  induction ;  and  if  any  one  shall 
refuse  to  admit,  or  directly  shall  oppose,  my  general  doctrines, 
he  must  do  k  by  showing  that  I  have  been  deficient  or  mistaken 
in  assuming- and  applying  facts.  I  have,  myself,  been  jealous  of 
my  being  sometimes  imperfect  m  these  respects  ;  but  I  have  ge- 
nerally endeavored  to  obviate  the  consequences  erf"  this,  by  prov* 
ing,  that  the  proximate  causes  which  I  have  assigned,  are  true  in 
fact,  as  well  as  deductions  from  any  reasoning  that  I  may  seem 
t©  have  employed.  Further*  to  obviate  any  dangerous  faUacy  in 
proposing  a  method  of  cure,  I  have  always  been  anxious  to  sug- 
gest that  which,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  appeared  to  be  the 
method  approved  of  by  experience,  as  much  as  it  was  the  conse- 
quence of  system.  » 

Upon  this  general  plan  I  have  endeavored  to  form  a  system  of 
physic  that  shmild  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  science,  and  that  will,  I  hope,  collect  and  arrange  them  in  . 
better  order  than  has  been  done  before,  as  wdl  as  point  out  in 
particular  those  which  are  still  wanting  to  establish  general  prin- 
ciples. This  which  I  have  attempted  may,  like  omer  systems, 
hereafter  sufier  a  change  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  we  are  at  pre- 
sent in  a  better  train  or  investigation  than  physicians  were  in  be- 
fore the  time  of  Dr.  Ho&Mui.  The  affections  c^  the  motions 
and  moving  powers  of  the  animal  economy,  must  certainly  be 
the  kading^  inquiry  in  considering  the  diseases  of  the  human,  bo- 
dy. The  mquiry  may  be  difficult ;  but  it  must  be  attempted,  or 
tlie  subject  must  be  deserted  altogether.  I  have  therefore  as- 
sumed the  general  principles  of  Ifofl&Ban,  as-  laid  down  in  the 
passage  which-  I  have  quoted  above ;  and  if  I  have  rendered 
them  more  correct^  and  more  extensive  in  their  application  ;  and 
more  particularly,  if  I  have  avoided  introducing  the  many 
hypothetical  doctrines  of  the  Humoral  Pathology  which  disfi- 
gured both  his  and  all  the  other  systems  which  havehidierto  pre- 
vailed ;  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  attempting  a  system,  whick 
upon  the  whole  may  appear  new. 
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1 .]  TN  teaching  the  Practice  of  Physic,  we  endeavor 
X  to  grve  instruction  for  discerming^  distinguishing j 
preventing f  and  curing  diseases,  as  they  occur  in  particular 
persons. 

2.]  The  art  of  discerning  and  oisTiNCLn&HiNG  diseas<>«, 
may  be  best  attained  by  an  accurate  and  complete  observiu  , 
tion  of  their  phenomena,  as  these  occur  in  coiieourj^c  anti 
in  succession,  and  by  constantly  endeavoring  to  distini^insli 
the  pectdiar  and  inseparable  concurrence  of  ifcymptonis^  tn 
estaolish  a  Methodic ai,  Nosouqoy,  ot  an  Htnm^cnwnt  of 
diseases  according  to  their  genera  aod  specie^^  ftmnded  uji- 
on  observation  alone,  ab^tvucted  from  uH  rettioning.  Suck 
an  arrangement  I  have  attempted  in  anutfjer  w  ork,  to  wliSeli 
in  the  course  of  the  prest^nt  1  shall  freqtieiitly  r<^IWr. 

3.]  The  PREVENTION  of  diseases  depends  upo<i  the  Lnniir* 
iedge  of  their  remote  caoscs  \^  which  is  paitiv^detireced  in 
the  general  Pathology,  and  partly  to  be  deJivercd  hi  this 
treatise. 

4.]  The  CURE  of  diseases  is  chiefly,  and  almost;  unavoid- 
ably founded  in  the  knowledge  of  their  proximate  caases.f 
This  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  Institutions  of  Me- 
dicine ;  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  structure,  a«!tion,  and 
functions  of  the  human  body  ;  of  the  several  ohiingcs  vhich 
it  may  undergo ;  and  of  the  several  powers  by  which  it  can 

*  KemotB  cauts  ire  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  predSspPking  and  the  exciting;,  or,  as  it  is  somc- 
*'■»«* called,  the  occasionaL  The  prediipoiin;  is  ihat  which  rendcn  the  b4KJy  li.«blc  or  cai>al>Je 
*■*  bem*  affected  by  dbeate  when  tne  exciting  cause  is  applied.  Nu  disease  cau  czi&t  without 
aa  occasional  caute;  yet  it  is  necessary,  that  at  the  same  nmc,  the  siaic  ot  the  bntijr  should  be 
tod)  as  to  admit  that  cause  to  take  elSect.  or  act.  The  pretiisp«Ainf  cau^e  ikinlierenc  in  ittc  body ; 
Mituouf  nevertheless  be  induced  or  cnanged  by  an  exierrul  caujc  siiU  more  remcie.  Tliu* 
pictbon  may  be  the  preditposing  cause  of  many  diseases,  yet  that  uime  pletl.ur.i  mav  hf.  induct 
uv  vahouc  causes  previously  acting  on  the  body.  The  prevention  of  diseases  is  to  avoid  the  et* 
cQni^cauie,  and  to  correct  that  slate  of  the  body,  vrhich  renders  ii  capable  of  kf  ins  affected  br 
w  exciting  cause. 

^  PrnxH&ate  causes  are  ilioite  which  inunediaicly  produce  the  disease,  and  whose  removal 
wtttthediscaic. 
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be  changed.  Our  knowledge  of  these  particulars,  however, 
is  still  incomplete,  is  in  many  respects  doubtful,  and  has  of- 
ten been  involved  in  mistake  and  error.  The  doctrine,  there- 
fore, of  proximate  causes,  founded  upon  that  knowledge, 
mu^.  be  frequently  precarious  and  uncertain.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  for  a  judicious  physician  to  avoid  what  is  vul- 
garly called  theoiy ,  that  is,  all  reasonii>g  founded  upon  hy- 
potbeeis,  and  thereby  many  of  the  errors  which  have  for- 
merly taken  place  in  the  Institutions  of  Medicine.  It  is  pos- 
sible also  for  a  person  who  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  facts  relative  to  the  animal  oeconomy  in  health  and  sick- 
ness, by  a  cautious  and  complete  induction,  to  establish 
many  general  principles  which  may  guide  his  reasoning  with 
safety  ;  and  while  at  the  same  time,  a  physician  admits  as 
a  foundation  of  practice  those  reasonings  only  which  are 
simple,  obvious  and  certain,  and  for  the  most  part  admits 
as  proximate  causes  those  atone  that  are  established  as  mat- 
ters of  fact  rather  than  as  deductions  of  reasoning,  he  may 
with  great  advantage  estabUsh  a  system  of  practice  chiefly 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  proximate  causes.  But  when 
this  cannot  be  done  with  sumcient  certainty,  the  judicious 
and  prudent  physician  will  have  recourse  to  bxpsrience 
alone ;  always,  however,  aware  of  the  hitherto  incompleoa 
and  fallacious  state  of  Empiricism. 

5.]  With  a  strict  attention  to  these  considerations  in  the 
whole  of  the  following  Treatise,  I  proceed  to  treat  <tf  par- 
ticular  diseases  in  the  order  of  niy  Methodical  Nosology. 


PART  I. 


OF  PYREXIAS,  OR  FEBRILE  DISEASES. 

6.]  T)YREXIiE,  or  febrile  diseases,  are  distinguished 
Jl  by  the  following  appeiurances.  After  beginning 
with  some  degree  of  cold  shivering,  they  show  some  in- 
crease of  heat,  and  an  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  with 
the  interruption  and  disorder  of  several  functions,  particu- 
larly some  diminution  of  strength  in  the  animal  functions. 

7.]  Of  these  Pyrexite  I  have  formed  a  class,  and  have 
Mibdivided  it  into  five  orders  of  fevers,  inflammations, 
ERUPTioKS,  HEMORRHAGiEs,  and  FLUXES. — ^See  Synopsis 
Nosologise  MethodicsB^  Edit.  3.  1780. 
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OF    FEVERS. 

CHAFIER  I. 

OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  FEVERS. 

v 

S.]  nnHOSE  diseases  are  more  itricllj  called  Fetcks, 

JL    which  bare  the  general  symptcnns  of  VjrexxKj 

withoot  having  along  with  ^m  any  topkal  affection  that 

is  essential  and  primary ,  such  as  the  other  orders  of  the 

Pyrexiae  always  have.  a.  . 

9.]  Fevers,  ^  diifering  in  tne  ii\|aiber  and  varie^  of  their 
^mptmns,  han^  {»«en  very  propmy  considered  m  of  dis* 
tinct  graiera  aBdw|>ecies.  But  we  Suppose  thalMfchere  are 
certain  drcumstMoes  in  common  to  all  the  diseases  coin- 
{nnefaended  uttdeT  dds  ordejr,  which  are  therefore  those  essen- 
tially neeessary  to,  and  properly  coiuititadng  the  nature  ef 
fever.  It  is  our  business  especially,  and  in  the  first  place, 
to  investigate  these ;  and  I  expect  to  find  them  as  they  oc^ 
cur  in  the  par<»cysm,  or  fit,  of  anintermtttent  fever,  as  this 
is  most  cmnmonfy  formed. 

10.]  The  phenomena  to  be  observed  in  such  a  {)aroxy8m 
are  the  following.  The  person  is  afiected,  first,  with  a  lan- 
guor or  sense  m  debilit^,  a  sli^nihness  in  motion,  imd 
some  uneasiness  in  exerting  it,  witn  frequent  yawning  and 
stretching.  At  the  same  time,  the  face  and  extreq^ties  bei^ 
come  pale  ;  the  features  shrink ;  the  bulk  of  every  exter- 
nal part  is  diminished  ;  and  the  skin  over  the  whole  body, 
appears. constricted,  as  if  cold  had  been  apaUed  to  it.  At 
the  coming  on  of  these  symptqifto,  some  coianess  of  the  ex*- 
tremities,  though  little  taken  iaotice  of  by  the  patient,  may 
be  perceived  by  anodier  person.  At  length,  the  patient 
hunself  feels  a  sensa^n  of  cold,  commonly  first  in  his  back, 
but,  from  thence,  passing  over  the  whole  body;  and  now 
his  skin  feds  warm  to  ancdier  perym.  The  pamnt^s  sense 
ci  ctAA  incre;|sing,  produces  a  tremor  in  aH  fais  fimfas,  with 
frequent  successions  or  rigors  cf ' 4b^.^trunk  ^Am^hodj. 
When  this  sense  of  cdd/^dbs  eflee^^M^  tom^aAjBd  for 
^metime^  they  become.|^UuJent^  anlRl^fer»tfli  with 
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warm  flushings.  .By  degrees,  the  cold  goes  off  entirely  ; 
and  a  heat,  greater  dian  natural  prevails,  and  continued  over 
the  whole  body.  With  this  heat,  the  color  of  the  skin  re- 
turns, and  a  preterifatural  redness  appears,  especially  in  the 
face.  Whilst  the  heat  and  redness  comes  on,  the  skin  is  re- 
laxed and  smoothed,  but  for  sonie  time  continues  dry.  The 
features  of  the  face,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  recover 
their  usual  size,  and  become  even  more  turgid.  When  ttie 
heat,  redness,  and  turgescence  have  increased  and  continu- 
ed for  some  time,  a  moisture  appears  upon  the  forehead  ^ 
and  by  degrees  becomes  a  sweat,  which  gradually  extends 
downwards  over  the  whole  body.  As  this  sweat  conUnues 
to  flow,  the  heat  of  the  body  abates  ;  the  sweat,  after  con- 
tinning  some  time,  gradually  ceases  ;  the  body  returns  to 
its  usual  temperature  ;  and  most  of  the  functions  are  re* 
i»tored  to  their  ordinary  state.* 

11.]  This  series  of  appearances  gives  oooasion  to  divide 
the  paroxysm  into  three  different  stages ;  which  are  called 
the  COLD,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stages  or  Fits, 

In  the  course  of  these,  con8idersd>ie  changes  happen  in 
the  state  of  several  other  functions,  which  are  now  to  be 
mentiohed.* 

12.]  Upon  the  first  approach  of  languor,  the  pulse  be- 
comes sometimes  slower,  and  always  weaker  than  before. 
As  the  sense  of  cold  comes  on,  the  pulse  becomes  smaller, 
very  frequent,  and  often  irregular.  As  the  cold  abates  and 
the  heat  comes  on,  the  pulse  becomes  more  regular,  hard 
and  full ;  and  in  these  respects,  increases  till  the  sweat 
breaks  out.  As  the  sweat  flows,  the  pulse  becomes  softer, 
and  less  frequent,  till  the  sweat  ceasing  altogether,  it  re- 
turns to  its  usual  state. 

1 3.]  The  respiration  aUo  suflSsrs  some  changes.  During 
the  cold  stage,  the  respiration  is  small,  frequent  and  .^:nxious, 
and  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  cough  :  as  the  hot  stage 
comes  on,  the  respiration  becomes  fuller  and  more  free ; 
but  continues  still  frequent  and  anxious,  till  the  flowing  of 
the  sweat  relieves  the  anxiety,  and  renders  the  breathing  less 
frequent  and  moro  free.  With  the  ceaang  of  the  sweat, 
the  breathing  returns  to  its  ordinary  state. 

14.J  The  natural  functions  also  suffer  a  change.  Upon 
the  approach  of  the  cold  stage,  the  appetite  for  food  ceases, 
and  d^lii^  not  return  till  the  paroxysm  be  over,  or  the  sweat 


*  TliBfclpdon  of  JkMfim 
»d,  4llKorder«i  oVMonsi 


--^^^^^^ ^^—^^ , ^  ^-   The  mnptoms  art  mott  accurately  de- 

itr&tfd,  4llKorder«i  oVMonsioa  taosuma^tXttuAtawvr  the  auilMr. 
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has  flowed  foac  lome  titne.  GeneiaUy  during  the  whole  of 
the  paroxism,  there  is  not  only  a  want  of  appetite,  but  an 
aversion  from  all  solid,  and  especially  animsu  food.  As  the 
cold  stage  advances,  tliere  frequently  comes  on  a  sickness 
and  nausea,  which  c^ten  increase  to  a  yomiting  of  a  matter 
that  is  for  the  most  part  bilious.  This  vomiting  commonly 
puts  an  end  to  tiie  cold  stage,  and  brings  on  me  hot.  As 
the  hot  stage  advances,  the  nausea  and  vomiting  abate  ;  and 
when  the  swes^  breaks  out,  they  generally  cease  altogether. 

15.]  A  considerable  degree  of  thirst  is  commomy  felt 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  paroxysm.  During  the  cold 
stage,  the  thirst  seems  to  arise  n-om  the  dryness  and  clam- 
miness of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but  during  the  hot  stage, 
from  the  heat  which  then  prevails  over  the  whole  body  ;  and 
as  the  sweat  flows,  the  mouth  becomes  moister,  and  the 
thirst,  together  with  the  heat  gradually  abates.* 

16.]  In  the  course  of  a  paroxysm,  there  is  often  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  state  of  the  secretions.  The  cir- 
cumstances just  now  mentioned,  show  it  in  the  secretion  of 
the  saUva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth ;  and  it  is  still  more  re- 
markable with  respect  to  the  urine.  During  the  cold  stage, 
the  urine  is  almost  colorless,  and  without  cloud  or  sediment. 
In  the  hot  stage  it  becomes  high  colored,  but  is  still  with- 
out sediment.  After  the  sweat  has  flowed  freely,  the  urine 
depoats  a  sediment,  commonly  lateritious,  and  continues 
to  do  so  for  sofhe  time  after  the  paroxysm  is  over. 

17.}  Excepting  in  certain  uncommon  cases  which  are  at- 
tended throughout  with  a  diarr^icea,  stools  seldom  occur  till 
towards  the  end  of  a  paroxysm,  when  commonly  a  stool 
hi^pens,  which  is  generally  of  a  loose  kind.f 

18.]  Analogous  to  these  changes  in  the  state  of  the  secre- 
tions, it  frequently  happens,  that  tumors  subsisting^  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  sufier  during  the  cold  stage  of  fevers, 
a  sudden  and  considerable  detumescence ;  but  generally, 
though  not  always,  the  tumors  return  to  their  former  size 
during  the  sweating  stage^  In  like  manner,  ulcers  are  some- 

•  Tbc  tbint  ia  the  cold  and  hot  stages  of  the  iMroxysm  leexm  to  be  a  provident  design  oC 
Mture,  and  has  been  held  forth  as  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  the  Tis  medicatiix  nature 
The  raroxyan  coodudes  with  a  profuse  sweat}  the  production  of  this  sweat  requites  an  addi^ 
tional  qpantitj  of  fluidity ;  and  nature,  by  means  of  the  thirst,  teems  anxious  to  supply  the  quan« 
lity  of  fluid  maner  neoMary  for  the  pcnpir atioa  dm  is  requisite  to  remove  the  disease. 

•f  The  aothorV  expression  is  here  somewhat  aukward :  the  meaning  of  the  passage  ist  that 
ttOQis  seldom  occur  in  the  two  ftrst  stages  of  a  paroxysm,  except  in  peculiar  cases  attended  with 
dimhna ;  and  if  a  stool  happens  about  the  end  of  ttie  puiroxnm^  it  is  generally  of  a  loose  kind. 

A  spontaneoiu  diorrhcea  always  increases  the  Tiolrnce  or  the  symptoms,  and  the  obstinacy  of 
tat  dbeaie.  Heaee  the  absurd  practice  of  prescribing  purges  in  agues,  which  never  fsil  to  exa« 
«eibate  Uie  paroxysms,  and  proloag  their  continuance.  If  any  uneasiness  arises  flrtmi  accumnlx- 
^{■cet  in  the  colen  or  lectuai,  tnty  awy  be  rt mored  by  emollient  clysters. 
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times  dried  up  duriirig  the  cold  stage ;  uid  rehira  9^am  to 
discharge  matter  durti^  the  sweating  stage,  or  amr  the 
paroxysm  is  oyer.  .  r? 

1 9.]  Certain  changes  appear  also  in  sensation  and  thought  > 
During  the  cold  sTs^,  the  sensibility  is  of^n  greatly  im* 
paired ;  but  when  the  hot  stage  is  formed,  the  sensibility 
IS  recovered,  and  often  considerably  increased. 
•  20.]  With  respect  to  the  intellectu^  functions,  when  the 
cold  stage  comes  on,  attention  and  recollection  become  dif- 
ficult, and  continue  more  or  less  so  during  the  whole  pa« 
roxysm.  Hence  some  confusion  of  thought  takes  place, 
and  often  arises  to  a  delirium,  which  somedmes  comes  on 
at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  stage,  but  more  frequently  not 
till  the  hot  stage  be  formed. 

21 .]  It  belongs  also  to  this  place  to  remark,  that  the  cold 
sta^e  sometimes  comes  on  with  a  drowsiness  and  stupor, 
which  often  increase  to  a  degree  that  may  be  oatled  coma- 
tose, or  apoplectic. 

22.]  We  nave  still  to  add,  that  sometimes,  early  in  the 
cold  stage,  *a  headach  comes  on ;  but  which,  more  com- 
monly, is  not  felt  till  the  hot  stage  be  formed,  and  then  is 
nsualiy  atteiided  with  a  throbbing  of  the  tenses.  The 
headach  continues  till  the  sweat  breaks  out ;  but.as  this 
flows  more  freely,  that  gradually  goes  off.  At  the  same 
time  with  the  headach,  tnere  are  commonly  pains  of  the 
back,  and  of  some  of  the  ?reat  joints ;  and  ukse  pains  have 
the  same  course  with  the  headadu 

23.]  These  are  nearly  the  whole,  and  are  at  least  the  clnef 
of  the  phenomena  which  more  constantly  appear  in  the  pa- 
roxysm of  an  intermittent  fever ;  and  we  have  pointed  out 
their  ordinary  concourse  and  succession.  With  respect  to 
the  whole  of  them,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 
different  cases,  the  several  phenomena  are  in  different  de^ 

Srees  ;  that  the  series  of  them  is  more  or  less  complete ;  and 
lat  the  several  parts  or  stages  in  the  time  they  occupy,  are 
in  a  diflerent  proportion  to  one  another. 

24.]  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  fever  consists  of  a  single  pa- 
roxysm, such  as  we  have  now  described  ;  and  it  more  gene- 
rally happens,  after  a  certain  length  of  time  has  elapsed  from 
the  ceasing  of  the  paroxysm,  that  the  same  series  of  pheuo- 
ipena  again  arises,  and  observes  the  same  course  as  before ; 
and  these  states  of  fever  and  apirexia  often  continue  to 
alternate  with  one  another  for  many  times.  In  such  cases, 
the  length  of  time  from  the  end  of  one  paroxysm  to  the  be- 
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juming  of  another,  is  called  an  intermission  ;  and  ihm 
ength  of  time  from  the  beginning  of  one  paroxysm  to  the  be-* 
ginning  of  another  next  succeeding,  is  called  an  interval. 
^5.]  When  the  disease  consists  o?  a  number  of  paroxysms, 
it  is  generally  to  be  observed,  that  the  intervals  between 
them  are  nearly  equal ;  but  these  intervab  are  of  different 
tenths  in  different  cases.  The  most  usual  interval  is  that 
of  forty-eight  hours,  which  is  named  the  tertian  period. 
The  next  most  common  is  that  of  seventy-two  hours,  and 
is  named  the  quartan  period.  Some  other  intervals  are 
also  observed,  paiAicularly  one  of  twenty -four  hours,  nam* 
ed  therefore,  the  quotidian  ;  and  the  appearance  of  this 
is  pretty  frequent.  But  all  other  intervals  longer  than  that 
of  the  quartan  are  extremely  rare,  and  probably  are  only 
irregularities  of  the  tertian  or  quartan  periods.* 

26.]  The  paroxysms  of  pure  intermittent  fevers  are  al- 
ways finished  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours :  and  though 
it  happens  that  there  are  fevers  which  consist  of  repeated 
paroxysms,  without  any  entire  intermission  betweem  them ; 
yet  in  such  cases  it  is  observed,  that  though  the  hot  and 
sweating  stages  of  the  paroxysm  do  not  entirely  cease  be<* 
fore  the  twenty-four  hours  from  their  beginning  have  ex- 
pired, they  suffer,  however,  before  that  time,  a  considera<* 
Die  abatement  or  remission  of  their  violence ;  and  at  thci 
return  of  the  quotidian  period,  a  paroxysm  is  in  some 
shape  renewed,  which  runs  the  same  course  as  before.  This 
constitutes  what  is  called  a  remittent  fI^ver. 

27.]  When  in  these  remittents  the  remission  is  consider- 
able, and  the  return  of  a  new  paroxysm  is  distinctly  mark- 
ed by  the  symptoms  of  a  cold  stage  at  the  beginning  of  it; 
such  fevers  retain  strictly  the  appellation  of  remittents. 
But  when  it  happens,  as  it  does  in  certain  cases,  that  the 
remission  is  not  considerable,  is  perhaps  without  sweat, 
and  that  the  returning  paroxysm  is  not  marked  by  the  most 
usual  symptoms  of  a  cold  stage,  but  chiefly  by  the  aggra- 
vation or  exacerbation  of  a  hot  stage,  the  disease  is  cal< 

led  a  CONTINUED  FEVER. 

28.]  In  some  cases  of  continued  fever,  the  remissions 
and  exacerbations  are  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  be  easily 

*  Of  the  quotidiaB,  tertian,  and  qoartao  intermittentf  there  are  manj  varieties  and  fonns ;  at 
the  double  tertian,  bavins  a  parox}'sin  every  day,  wiih  the  alternate  paroxjrsms  ttmibr  to  one 


aaotber.  The  double  tertian,  with  two  paroxysms  eveiy  other  day.  The  triple  tertian,  with 
tvo  paroxysms  on  one  day,  and  another  on  the  nrat.  The  double  quartan,  with  two  paruxysms 
on  the  first  day,  none  on  the  second  and  third,  and  two  again  on  the  fourth  day.    Tiie  double 


<|aafMn,  with  a  paroxysm  on  the  first  day,  another  on  the  second,  but  note  on  te  third.   The 

triple  ouarun,  widi  tliree  paroxysms  every  fourth  day.   The  triple  quartan,  wnh^  a  

^my  day)  every  fourth  paroxysm  bei»s  similar. 
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observed  or  distinguished ;  and  this  has  led  ph^siciahs  f^ 
hnagine,  that  there  is  a  species  or  fever  subsisting  for  *- 
renS  days  together,  and  seemingly,  consisting  of  one  pa- 
roxysm only.  This  they  have  called  a  continent  fever  ; 
but,  in  a  long  course  of  practice,  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  sucli  a  fever. 

^.]  It  is,  hotvever,  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  fevers 
of  a  cotrtinucd  form  are  to  be  distinguished  from  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  that,  while  some  of  a  very  continued  form  do 
still  belong  to  the  section  of  uitermittents,  there  are  others 
t\'hich,  though  still  consisting  of  separate  and  repeated  pa- 
roxysms, yet  as  different  from  their  causes  and  circumstan- 
ces from  intermittents,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
whole  of  these,  and  are  more  strictly  to  be  called  and  con- 
sidered as  CONTINUED.*  Such  are  most  of  those  which 
have  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  continent;  and 
those  which  by  most  writers  have  been  simply  named  con- 
tinued ;  and  whjteh  term  I  have  employed  as  the  title  of 
a  secrion,  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  intermittent. 

I  shall  here  add  the  maAs  by  which,  in  practice,  these 
different  continued  fevers  may  be  distinguished  from  one 
another. 

Those  fevers  of  a  continued  form,  which,  however,  still 
jclong  to  the  section  of  Intermittents,  may  be  distinguish- 
ed by  their  having  passed  from  an  intermittent  or  remit- 
tent form,  to  that  of  a  continued  ;  by  thnr  showing  some 
tendency  to  become  intermittent,  or  at  least  remittent ;  hf 
their  being  known  to  have  been  occasioned  by  marsh  mias-* 
mata  ;  and  for  the  most  part,  by  their  having  but  one  pa- 
roxysm, or  exacerbation  and  remission,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  Continued  Fevers,  to  be  more  strict- 
ly so  called,  may  be  distinguished  by  their  sho\ring  little 
tendency  to  become  intermittent  or  remittent  in  any  part 
of  their  course,  and  especially  after  the  first  week  of  tneii* 
Continuance;  by  their  being  occasioned  by  human  contagi- 
on, at  least  by  other  causes  than  the  marsh  miasmata ;  and 
by  their  having  pretty  constantly  an  exacerbation  and  re- 
mission twice  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  both 
cases,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  cu  the  epidemic  for  the 
time  prevailing,  may  have  a  great  share  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  particular  fever, 

•  This  passue  is  venr  obtcuic :  (he  author's  meaning  is,  that  some  continued  feven  put  on  tke 
appeanoce  oTintennments ;  but  bcins  different,  ia  sane  peculiar  and  aitefliU^trcuiBitncc«i 
frominterxDitteots,  aie  DOtto  be  daaea  withtbcau 
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30.}  With  respect  to  the  form,  or  type  of  ferers,  thif 
further  maybe  observed,  That  the  quartan,  while  it  ha^ 
the  iougest  intervaJ,  has  at  the  same  time,  tbe  longest  and 
most  violent  cold  stage  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  shortest 
paroxy^im:  That  the  tertian,  having  a  shorter  interval 
than  the  auartan,  has  at  tlie  same  time,  a  shorter  and  lesp 
violent  cold  stage;  but  a  Ipnger  paroxysm:  Aiid  lastly,, 
that  the  quotidian,  with  the  shortest  interval,  ha^  the  least 
x)f  a  cold  stage  ;  but  the  longest  p^oxy^m. 

31.]  The  type  of  fevers  is  sometimes  changed  in  their 
course.  When  this  happens,  it  is  generally  in  the  follow- 
ing'manner  :  Both  tertians  and  quartans  change  into  quo* 
tidians,  quotidians  into  remittents,  and  these  last  become 
often  of  the  most  continued  kind.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
fever  has  its  paroxysm  protracted  longer  than  usual,  before 
it  changes  into  a  type  of  more  frequent  repetition. 

32.]  From  all  this  a  presumption  arises,  that  every  fever 
consists  of  repeated  paroxysms,  diffenng  from  others  chiefly 
in  the  circumstances  and  repetition  of  tlie  paroxysms;  and 
therefore,  that  it  was  allowable  for  us  to  take  the  paroxysm 
of  a  pure  intermittent  as  aa  example  ^pd  model  of  ths 
w^ole. 


CHAPTER  IL 

€F  THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  OF  FEVER. 

33.]  nnHE  proximate  cause^  of  fever  seems  hitherto  to 
JL  have  eluded  the  research  of  physicians  ;  and 
I  $ball  not  pretend  to  ascertain  it  in  a  manner  that  may 
remove  every  difficulty ;  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  an 
approach  towards  it,  and  such  as  I  hope,  may  h%  of  use  in 
conducting  thje  practice  in  this  disease  :  while  atthe  same 
time  I  hope  to  avoid  several  errors  which  have  formerly 
prevailed  on  this  subject. 

34.]  As  the  hot  stage  of  fever  is  so  constantly  preceded 
by  a  cold  stage,  we  presume  that  the  latter  is  the  cause  of 
the  former;  and  therefore  that  the  cause  of  the  cold  stage 

*  The  aothor,  hi  thk  chaptflr.dcMTcnliU  ftvoritedoctTioe  of  vnivenal  nrasai.  It  is  by  n* 
mvnt  new,  M  he  himielf  confesses  in  the  prefiftce,  but  borroired  fro^i  Uoffinan.  The  author, 
fcowevcr,  greatly  improved  the'orinnal  idea,  and  brought  the  sj;stem  to  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
iectioa  thao  it  had  been  before.  That  there  are  weighty  ofajecuous  against  it,  caDnot  Uideed  be 
denied  j  it  conuios,  however,  orach  ingenuity ;  and  Dr.  Cidlen  ^iatrodociaf  tt  ia  ttils  mii 
«tmty),imvd bis  oaae  high  i|i  th^  anoals ot  medical fiuae. 
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is  the  cause  of  all  that  follows  in  the  course  of  the  parox- 
ysm.  See  Boerh.  Apb.  1756. 

35.]  To  discover  the  cause  of  the  cold  stage  of  fevers, 
we  may  observe,  that  it  is  always  preceded  by  strong  marks 
of  a  general  debility  prevailing  in  the  system.  The  smalU 
ness  and  weakness  of  the  pulse,  the  paleness  and  coldness 
of  the  extreme  parts,  with  the  shrinking  of  the  whole  bo- 
dy,'sufficiently  show  that  the  action  of  tue  heart  and  lareer 
arteries  is,  for  the  time,  extremely  weakened.  Together 
with  this,  the  languor,  inactivity,  and  debility  of  the  ani- 
mal motions,  the  imperfect  sensations,  the  feeling  of  cold, 
while  the  body  is  truly  warm,  and  some  other  symptoms, 
all  shew  that  the  energy  of  the  brain  is,  on  this  occasion, 
greatly  weakened  ;  and  I  presume,  that  as  the  weakness  of 
the  action  of  the  heart  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  any  other 
cause,  this  weakness  also  is  a  proof  of  the  diminished  ener- 
gy of  the  brain.  ' 

36.]  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show,  that  the  most 
noted  of  the  remote  causes  of  fever,  as  contagion,  mias- 
mata, cold  and  fear,  are  of  a  sedative  nature  ;  and  there- 
fore render  it  probable  that  a  debility  is*induced.  Like- 
wise, when  the  paroxysms  of  a  fever  nave  ceased  to  be  re- 
peated, they  may  again  be  renewed,  and  are  most  com- 
monly renewed  by  the  application  of  debilitating  powers. 
And  further,  the  debility  which  subsists  in  the  animal  mo- 
tions and  other  functions  through  the  whole  of  fever,  ren- 
ders it  pretty  certain  that  sedative  or  debilitating  powers* 
have  been  applied  to  the  body. 

37.]  It  is  tnerefore  evident,  that  there  are  three  states 
which  always  take  place  in  fever :  a  state  of  debility,  a 
state  of  cold,  and  a  state  of  heat ;  and  as  these  three  states 
regularly  and  constantly  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  we 
have  mentioned  them,  it  is  presumed  that  they  are  in  the 
series  of  cause  and  effect  with  respect  to  one  another.  This 
we  hold  as  matter  of  fact,  even  although  we  should  not 
be  able  to  explain  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  mechanical 
means  these  states  severally  produce  each  other. 

38.]  How  the  sute  of  debility  produces  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  cold  stajge,  may  perhaps  be  readily  ex- 
plained ;  but  how  it  produces  all  of  them,  I  cannot  ex- 
1>lain  otherwise  than  by  referring  the  matter  to  a  general 
aw  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  whereby  it  happens,  that  pow- 

*  A  pum  administered  six  or  seven  days  after  tlie  appeannce  of  any  paroxytm,  has  frequently 
•ccasioncd  a  relapse,  and  is  a  practic*  ttiat  ought  to  be  carefuUr  avoltled.  1  have  ^neral^ 
fuuud  that  purges  siren  iatbc  i/ccinnin{  of  4)c  dueate,  increiue  tot  dtfiiculty  of  curlnc  it. 
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crs  which  have  a  tendency  to  hurt  and  destroy  the  system, 
often  excite  such  motions  as  are  suited  to  obviate  the  ef- 
fects of  the  noxious  power.  This  is  the  vis  medicatrix 
NATURJE9  so  famous  in  the  schools  of  physic  ;  and  it  seem^- 
probablcy  that  many  of  the  motions  excited  hi  fever  are 
the  effects  of  this  power. 

39.]  That  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
which  takes  place  in  the  hot  stage  of  fevers,  is  to  be  corisi- 
dered  as  an  effort  of  the  vis  medicatrix  natur/e,  has  been 
long  a  common  opinion  among  phvsicians  ;  and  1  am  dis- 
posed to  assert,  that  some  part  of*  the  cold  stage  may  be 
imputed  to  the  same  power.  I  judge  so,  because  the  cold 
stage  appears  to  be  universally  a  means  of  producing  the 
hot ;  because  cold,  externally  applied,  has  very  often  si- 
milar effects  ;  and  more  certainly  still,  because  it  seems  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  tremor  in  the  cold  stage, 
that  the  hot  stage  proceeds  more  or  less  quickly  to  a  ter- 
mination of  the  paroxsym,  and  to  a  more  compleat  solu- 
tion and  longer  intermission.     See  30. 

40.]  It  is  to  be  particidarly  observed,  that  during  the  cold 
stage  of  fever,  there  seems  to  be  a  spasm  induced  every 
where  on  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  and  more  especi- 
ally of  those  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  Tbts  appears 
from  the  suppression  of  all  excretions,  and  from  the  shrink* 
ing  of  the  external  parts;  and  although  this  may  perhaps 
be  imputed  in  part  to  the  weaker  action  of  the  heart  in 
propelUng  the  blood  into  the  extreipe  vessdi;  yet,  as  these 
93rmptoms  often  continue  after  the  action  of  the  heart  is  re- 
stored, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  spasmodic  constric- 
tion has  taken  place  ;  that  it  subsists  for  some  time,  and 
supports  the  hot  stage ;  for  this  stage  ceases  with  the  flowing 
of  the  sweat,  and  the  return  of  other  excretions,  which  are 
marks  of  the  relaxation  of  vessels  formerly  constricted. 
Hoffman.  Med.  rat.  System.  Tom.  4.  P.  1.  Sect.  i.  Cap, 
1.  art.  4. 

41 .]  Tlie  idea  of  fever,  then,  may  be  that  a  spasm  of  the 
extreme  vessels,  however  induced,  proves  an  irritation  to 
the  heart  and  arteries;  and  that  this  continues  till  the  spasm 
is  relaxed  or  overcome.  There  are  many  appearances 
which  support  this  opinion ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that^ 
a  spasm  cloes  take  place,  which  prov^  an  irritation  to  the 
heart,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  a  principal  part 
in  the  proximate  cause  of  fever.  It  will  stUl,  however,  re- 
niab  a  question,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  spasm;  whether 
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it  be  directly  produced  by  the  remote  cau^eof  fever,  or  if 
it  be  only  a  part  of  the  operation  of  the  vis  ifiedicatrix  riatura. 

42.]  I  am  disposed  to  be  of  the  latter  opinion,  because  ia 
the  frst  place,  while  it  remains  still  certain  that  a  debility^ 
lays  the  foundation  of  fever,  it  is  not  obvious  in  what  man- 
ner the  debility  produces  the  spasm,  and  what  seems  to  b^ 
its  effect,  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  and 
secondly y  because,  in  almost. all  thecas^^  in  which  an  effort 
is  made  by  the  vw  viedicatynx  naturae ^  a  cold  fit  and  a  spasn^ 
of  tlie  extreme  vessels  are  almost  always  the  beginnings  of 
such  an  effort.     See  Gaub.  Pathol.  Medicin.  art.  750. 

43.]  It  is  therefore  presu/ned,  that  such  a  cold  fit  and 
spasm,  at  the*l>eginnine  of  fever,  is  a  part  of  the  operation 
of  the  vis  medicairix ;  but,  at,  the  same  time,  it  seems  to 
me  probable,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  fever, 
there  is  an  atony  subsisting  in  the  extreme  vessels,  and  that 
the  relaxation  of  the  spasm  requires  the  restoring  of  the 
tone  and  action  of  these. 

44.]  This  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain ;  but  I  think  it 
may  be  ascertained  as  a  fact,  by  the  consideration  of  the 
svmptoms  which  take  place,  with  respect  to  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  in  fevers,  such  as  the  anorexia,  nausea,  and 
vomiting.     Cl4.) 

From  many  circumstances  it  is  sufficiently  certain,  that 
iiiere  is  a  consent  between  the  stomach  and  the  surface  of  the 
body:  and  in  all  cases  of  the  cotii^ent of  distant  parts,  it  i^ 
presumed  to  be  by  the  connection  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  that  the  consent  which  appears,  is  between  the  sentient 
and  moving  fibres  of  the  one  part  with  those  of  the  other,  is 
3uch,  that  a  certain  condition  prevailing  in  the  one  part,  oc- 
casions a  similar  condition  in  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  the  stomach  and  surface  of  the  body,  the 
consent  particularly  appears  by  the  connexion  which  is  ob- 
served betweea  the  state  of  the  perspiration,  and  the  state 
of  the  appetite  in  healthy  persons ;  and  if  it  may  be  pre- 
sumcd  that  the  appetite  depends  upon  the  state  of  tone  in 
t^ie  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
connexion  of  appetite  and  perspiration  depends  upon  a  con- 
sent between  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
lamscuiar  fibres  of  the  extreme  vessels,  or  of  the  orgaa  of 
perspiration,  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

It  is  farther  in  proof  of  the  connexion  between  the  .appe- 
tite and  perspiration,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  circumr 
iitances  on  which  it  depends,  that  cold  applied  to  the  sur&ce 
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of  the  body,  wben  it*  does  not  stop  perspiratioti,  but  proves 
a  stimulus  to  it^  is  always  a  powerful  means  of  exciting  ap« 
petite. 

Having  thus  established  the  connexion  or  consent  mention- 
ed, we  argue,  that  as  die  symptoms  of  anorexia,  naus^^ . 
and  vomiting,  in  many  cases,  manifestly  depend  upon  a 
a  state  of  debility  or  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  stomach  ;  so  it  may  be  presumed,  that  these  symptom^ 
in  the  beginning  of  fever,  depend  upon  an  atony  commu- 
nicated to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  from  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  tlic  body. 

That  the  debility  of  the  stomach  which  procUices  vomiting 
in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  actually  depends  upon  an  atony  of 
the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  appears  par- 
ticularly from  a  fact  observed  by  Dr.  Sydenham.  In  the  at- 
tack of  the  plague,  a  vomiting  happens,  which  prevents  any 
medicine  firom  remaining  on  the  stomach  ;  and  Dr.  Sy- 
denham tells  us,  that  in  such  cases  he  could  not  overcome 
Ibis  vomiting  but  by  external  means  applied  to  produce  a 
sweat ;  that  is,  to  excite  the  action  of  the  vessels  on  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

The  same  connexion  between  the  state  of  the  stomach  and 
that  of  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  ap- 
pears firom  this  also,  that  the  vomiting,  which  so  firequentiy 
nappens  in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  commonly  ceases  upoa 
the  coming  on  of  the  hot,  and  very  certainly  upon  any 
sweat's  coming  out  (14.)  It  is  indeecl  probable,  that  tlie  vo- 
miting in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  is  one  of  the  means  em- 
ployed by  nature  for  restoring  the  determination  to  the 
surface  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  aflbrding 
proof,  both  of  this,  and  of  the  general  connexion  between 
the  stomach  and  surface  of  the  body,  that  emetics  thro^-n 
into  the  stomach,  and  operating  there,  in  the  time  of  the  cold 
stage,  commonly  put  an  end  to  it,  and  bring  on  the  hot  stage. 

It  also  affords  a  proof  of  the  same  connexion,  that  cold 
%ater,  taken  into  the  stomach  produces  an  increase  of  heat 
<m  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  very  often  a  convenient 
and  effectual  means  of  producing  sweat. 

From  the  whole  we  have  now  said  on  this  subject,  I  think  it 
is  sufficiently  probable,  that  the  symptoms  of  anorexia,  nau- 
sea, and  vomiting,  depend  upon,  ana  are  a  proof  of,  an  ato- 
ny subsisting  in  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the 
body;  and  that  this  atony  tlierefore,  now  ascertained  as  a 
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matter  of  Ikct,  may  be  considered  as  a  principal  circum- 
stance in  the  proximate  cause  of  fever. 

45.]  This  atony*  we  supppose  to  depend  upon  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  energy  of  the  brain  ;  and  that  this  diminution 
takes  place  in  fevers,  we  conclude,  not  only  from  the  debility 
prevailing  in  so  many  functions  of  the  body,  mentionecl 
above  (35.)  but  particularly  from  symptoms  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  brain  itself.  iDelirium  is  a  frequent  symptom 
of  fever ;  and  as  from  the  physiology  and  pathology  we  learn 
that  this  symptom  commonly  depends  upon  some  inequality 
in  the  excitement  of  the  brain  or  intellectual  organ ;  we  hence 
conclude,  that,  in  fever,  it  denotes  some  diminution  in  the  en- 
ergy of  the  brain.  Delirium,  indeed,  seems  often  to  de- 
pend upon  an  increased  impetus  of  the  blood,  in  the  vessels 
of  the  brain,  and  therefore  attends  phrenitis.  It  frequently 
appears  also  in  the  hot  stage  of  fevers,  accompanied  with  a 
headach  and  throbbing  of  the  temples.  But  as  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head  is  often  considerably  in- 
creased by  exercise,  external  heat,  passions,  and  other 
causes,  without  occasioning  any  delirium ;  so,  supposing 
that  the  same  impetus,  in  the  case  of  fever,  produces  deli- 
rium, the  reason  must  be,  that  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
some  cause  which  diminishes  the  energy  of  the  brain,  and 
prevents  a  free  communication  between  the  parts  concerned 
in  the  intellectual  functions?  Upon  the  same  principles  al- 
so, I  suppose  there  is  another  species  of  delirium,  depend- 
ing more  entirely  on  the  diminished  energy  of  the  brain, 
and  which  may  therefore  arise,  when  there  is  no  unusual  in- 
crease of  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  delirium  occurring  at  the  beginning  of 
the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  or  in  the  hot  stage  of  such  fevers 
as  show  strong  marks  of  debility  in  the  whole  system. 

46.]  Upon  the  whole,  our  doctrine  of  fever  is  explicitly 
this.  The  remote  causes  (36.)  are  certain  sedative  powers 
.  applied  td  the  nervous  system,  which  diminishing  tlie  ener- 
gy of  the  brain,  thereby  produce  a  debility  in  the  whole  of 
the  functions,  (35.)  and  particularly  in  the  action  of  the 
extreme  vessels,  (43.  44.)  Such,  however,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  nature  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  (38.)  that  this  de- 
bility proves  an  indirect  stimulus  to  the  sanguiferous  system  ; 
whence,  by  the  intervention  of  the  cold  sUige,  andf  spasm 
connected  witli  it,  (39.  40.)  the  action  of  the  heart  and 

*  The  rctder  will  peroeire,  thfttthe  whole  of  tbe  doctrine  dcUrered  in  this'  cbtptcr  is  hvp^- 
tlwical. 
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krger  arteries  is  increased,  (40)  and  continues  so  (41.)  till 
it  has  had  the  eflSsct  of  restoring  the  energy  of  the  brain,  of 
extending  this  energy  to  the  extreme  vessels,  of  restoring 
therefore  their  action,  and  thereby  especially  overcoming 
the  spasm  affecting  them ;  upon  the  removing  of  whicb^ 
the  excretion  of  sweat,  and  other  marks  of  the  lelaxation 
of  excretories,  take  place. 

47.]  This  doctrine  will,  as  I  suppose,  serve  to  explain 
not  only  the  nature  of  fever  in  general,  but  also  the  various 
cases  of  it  which  occur.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to 
this,  it  inay  be  proper  to  point  out  the  opmions,  and  as 
I  apprdiend,  the  mistakes,  which  have  formerly  prevailed 
on  this  subject. 

4^.]  It  has  been  supposed,  that  a  lentor  or  viscidity  pre- 
▼ailirn^  in  the  mass  of  blood,  and  stagnating  in  the  extreme 
vessels,  is  the  cause  of  the  cold  stage  of  fevers  and  its  con« 
sequences.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  viscidity 
previously  subsisting  in  the  fluids ;  and  as  it  is  very  impro* 
bable  that  such  a  state  of  them  can  be  very  quickly  pro- 
duced, so  the  suddenness  with  which  paroxysms  con^e  on, 
renders  it  more  likely  that  the  phenomena  depend  upon  some 
cause  acting  upon  the  nervous  system,  or  the  primary  mov« 
ing  powers  of  the  animal  economy.  See  Van  Swieten  apud 
Boerh.  Aph.  775. 

49.]  Another  opinion,  which  lias  been  almost  universally 
received,  is,  that  a  noxious  matter  introduced  into,  or  ge^ 
nerated  in,  the  body,  is  the  proximate  cause  of  fever;  and 
that  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which 
forms  so  great  a  part  of  the  disease,  is  an  effort  of  the  vts 
medicatrixnalurie  to  expel  this  morbific  matt^  ;  and  parti* 
cularly  to  change  or  concoct  it,  so  as  to  render  it  either  al- 
together innocent,  or  at  least,  fit  for  being  more  easily 
thrown  out  of  the  body.  This  doctrine,  however,  although 
of  as  great  antiquity  as  any  of  the  records  of  physic  now 
remaining,  and  although  it  has  been  rectaved  by  almost  eve- 
ry scboolof  medicine,  yet  appears  to  me  to  rest  upon  a  very 
tmcertain  foundation.  There  are  fevers  produced  Jby  cold^ 
fear,  and  other  causes,  accompanied  with  all  the  fssential 
circumstances  of  fever,  and  terminating  by  sweat ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  without  any  evidence  or  suspicion  of  nsor-* 
bific  matter. 

There  have  been  fevers  suddenly  cured  by  a  hemorrha^y, 
so  moderate  as  could  not  carry  out  any  considerable  portion 
of  a  matter  difiiised  over  the  whole  mass  of  blood  i  nor  can 
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we  coDCi5»vQ  bow  the  morbific  ipatsfcer  co«]4  be  iooHactiod^ 
determined  to  pass  oflPby  such  an  oiidet  as  in  that  case  ia 


Pven  supposing  a  morbific  matter  were  present,  tbere  » 
po  explapation  given,  in  what  manner  the  concoction  of  it 
is  performed  ;  nor  is  it  shown  tfaat  any  aoch  change  does  in 
fact  take  place.  In  certain  cases^  it  is  indeed  evident,  that 
4  Qoxious  matter  is  introduced  into  the  body,  and  provea 
die  cause  of  fever ;  but,  even  in  these  cases,  it  appears 
tbat  the  noxioiis  matter  is  thrown  but  again,  without  having 
qn^^ed  any  change ;  that  the  fever  omn  terminates  befotr 
t^  matter  is  eypelled;  and  that,  upon  many  occasions, 
without  waiting  the  supposed  time  of  concoctioB,  the  fever 
<:an  be  curedt  and  that  by  remedies  which  do  not  seem  to 
opei^^te  upon  the  fluids,  or  to  produce  any  evaouation. 

50.]  While  we  thus  reason  against  the  notion  <tf  fever  be^ 
h^g  an  efiprt  of  fiature,  for  concocting  and  OKpeliing  a  mor^ 
bjoc  master ;  1  bv  no  means  intend  t»  deny  tbtf  the  eausir 
of  fever  frequently  operates  upon  the  fliHds,  and  particular. 
ly  produces  a  putrescent  state  of  them.  I  acknowledge  that  > 
this  is  ^n^qnently  the  ease ;  but,  at  the  same  tine,  I  mai»p 
tain,  tbat  such  a  change  of  the  fluids  is  not  comceonly  tim 
cause  of  fever  >  tfaat  very  often  it  is  an  effisct  only ;  aini 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  terminatiou  of  the  fe^ 
ver  to  depend  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  putrid  matter, 

51*]  Another  opinion  which  has  prevsuled^  remains  still 
to  be  mentioned.  In  intermittent  fevers,  a  great  qisnti^  of 
bile  is  commonly  thrown  out  by  vomiting  ;  and  this  is  so 
frequently  the  C9se,  tbat  many  have  supposed  an  nninual 
ouautity  of  bile,  and  perhaps  a  peculiar  quality  c^  it,  to  bm 
toe  cause  of  intermittent  fevers.  This  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  founded.  Vomiting,  by  whatever  meant 
^vcited,  if  too  often  repeated,  with  violent  straining,  seema 
to  be  powerftil  in  emulging  the  biliary  ducts,  and  commen- 
1^  throws  out  a  great  cteal  of  bile.  This  will  happen  espe* 
cially  in  the  case  of  intermittent  fevers.  For,  as  m  the  state 
of  debilit}^  and  cold  stage  of  these  fevers,  the  Mood  is  not 
propelled  in  the  usual  quantity  into  the  extreme  vesseb,  and 
particularly  into  those  on  the  surfeceof  the  body,  but  is  ac- 
cumulated in  the  vessels  of  the  internal  parts,  and  particii* 
larly  in  the  vena  protarum ;  so  thb  may  occasion  a  more 
comoiis  secretion  of  bile. 

These  considerations  will,  in  some  measure,  account  for 
tbe  appeataMe  of  an  unusual  quantity  <tf  bile  in  intomuttent 
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ffeTers;  but  the  circumst^ce  whioh.  chiefly  occasions  the 
appeBrance  of  bile  ia  these  cases,  is  the  influeDce  of  warm 
climates  and  seasons.  These  seldom  fail  to  produce  a  state 
^(  Ihe  kutaanbody,  in  which  the  bile  is  disposed  to  pass  e^, 
by  its  secretories,  in  greater  qi)antity  than  usual ;  and  per- 
haps also  changed  in  its  quality,  as  appears  from  the  disease 
^  cholera,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  warm  seasons. 
At  the  stune  time,  this  disease  occurs  often  witbeut  fever ; 
^mI  we  shall  hereafter  render  it  sufficiently  probable,  tb«t 
Mtedrmittent  fevers,  from  the  most  part  arise  from  another 
^tas6',  that  is,  frt>m  marsh  effluvia ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
^tk^tife  is  ijk>  evidence  of  their  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
bile  alone.  The  marsh  effluvia  however,  cooimonly  opo- 
fate  most  powerfully  in  the  same  season  that  produces  the 
ebange  an^  r^undance  of  the  bile ;  and  therefore  consi^ 
<lering  the  vemtthiff,  and  other  eiroumstanoes  of  the  inter- 
mittent fevers  which  here  ceBCUi",  it  is  not  smprising  that 
ttcrtoflMad  Idtermhtodts-  tr%  so  ef^  attended  tnth  efiunons 
«fbile. 

Tlids  view  df  the  sobject  does  not  lead  us  to  eensider  the 
^laitei  of  the  bite  as  the  cause  of  intermittents,  but  merely  as 
ar  drettmstanoe  aceidentiy  ooncurring  wkh  them,  from  the 
aibt«  df  fb^  season  in  which  they  arise.  What  attentkm  this 
Mifaiti^  in  the  conduct  of  the  disease^  I  shall  consider  hei«- 

52.1  Frooi  this  view  of  the  principal  hypotheses  which 
teve  hidierto  beenf  maintained  with  respect  to  the  proximate 
caxxie  of  Saver,  it  will  appear,  that  fevers  do  not  arise  from 
ehanges  in  the  state  of  ti^e  fluids ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
afauOBt  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  fevers  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  (juefiy  oep^nd  upon  changes  in  the  «tate'  of 
the  moviofg  pdwers  of  the  animal  system.  Though  wc 
sboiiM  not  be  able  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
disease,  it  is  at  least  of  some  advantage  to  be  led  into  the 
l^per  train  of  investigation.  I  have  attempted  to  pursue 
It ;  aiid  shall  ftow  endeavor  to  apply  the  doctrine  atresKly  de- 
Kvered,  towl^rds  eitplaining  the  (uversity  of  fevers* 
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J^APTER  III. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  FEVERS,  AND  ITS 
CAUSES. 

53.]  T^O  ascertain  the  diiFerence  of  fevers,  I  think  it 
X  necessary  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  eve- 
ry fevar  of  more  than  one  day  s  duration,  consists  of  repeat- 
ed, and  in  som^  measure  separate  paroxysms  ;  and  that  the 
di^repceof  fevers  taken  notice  ot  above  (from  25.  to  30.) 
appearito  consist  in  the  different  state  of  paroxysm^,  and  in 
the  ditferent  circumstances  of  their  repetition. 

5A .]  That  fevers  generally  consist  of  distinct,  and  in  some 
measure  separately  i^gpeated  paroxvsms,  I  have  alledged 
above  to  be  matter  of  £ict ;  but  I  shall  here  endeavor  to  con- 
firm it,  by  assigning  the  cause. 

55,1  In  every  fever,  in  winch  we  can  distinctly  observe 
any  number  of  separate  paroxysms,  we  constantly  fiind  that 
each  paroxysm  is  finished  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours ; 
but  as  I  cannot  perceive  any  thing  in  the  cause  of  fevers  de- 
termining to  this,  I  most  presume  it  to  depend  on  some  get 
rrerai  law*  of  the  animal  economy.  Such  a  law  seems  to  be 
that  which  SHibjects  the  economy,  in  many  respects  to  a  di*. 
iirnal  revotution.  Whether  this  depends  upon  the  original 
conformation  of  the  body,  or  upon  certain  powers  constant- 
ly applied  to  it,  and  inducing  a  habit,  I  cannot  positivdr 
determine  ;  but  the  returns  ol  sleep  and  watching,  of  appe^ 
tites  and  excretions,  and  the  changes  which  regularly  occur 
in  the  st^e  of  the  pulne,  show  sufficiently,  that  in  the  hu- 
nmn-ipipdy  a  diurnal  re^ution  takes  place. 

5^*1  It  is  this  diurnal  revolution  which,  I  suppose  deter-> 
mines  the  duration  of  the  paroxysms  of  fevers;  and  the 
constant  and  universal  limitation  of  these  paroxysms,  {as  ob- 
served  in  55.)  while  no  other  cause  of  it  can  be  assigned, 
renders  it  sufficiently  probable,  that  thcur  duration  depends 
upon,  and  is  determined  by,  the  revolution  mentioned. 
And  that  these  paroxysms  are  connected  with  that  diurnal 
revolution,  appears  further  from  this,  that  though  the  inter- 
vals of  paroxysms  are  different  in  different  cases,  yet  the 
times  of  tlie  accession  of  paroxysms  are  generally  fixed  to 

•  Tlic  reader  will  find  enteruinaient  in  admiring  ihc  ijt^ennity  of  the  tathofy  In  coQtririns 
several  articles  (or  maiDtiiBiog  his  ducuine.   One  hypothesis  piled  on  the  top  of  Mother,  ahaoic  « 
vitboutei^d.  ^ 
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«ne  tune  of  the  day  ;  so  that  Quotidians  come  on  in  the 
iBorning,  Terdans  at  noon,  and  Quartans  in  the  afternoon. 
57. J  It  remains  to  be  remarked,  that  as  Quartans  and 
Tertians  are  apt  to  become  Quotidians,  these  to  pass  into 
the  state  of  Remittents,  and  these  last  to  become  Continued  ; 
and  that,  even  in  the  Continued  form,  daily  exacerbations 
and  remissions  are  generalhr  to  be  observed  ;  so  all  this- 
Aowa  so  much  the  power  of  ^iumal  revolution,  "thaiiljik^n 
in  certain  cases,  the  daily  exacerbations  and  remittidSAre 
with  difficulty  distinguished,  we  may  still  presume,  that  the 
general  tendency  of  the  economy  prevails^  that  the  dis- 
ease still  consists  of  rq^eated  paroxysiasy  and,  upon  the 
whole,  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as  that  which  the  schools 
have  called  a  Continent  Fever.  I  expect  that  this  doeuine 
will  be  confirmed  by  what  I  shall  say  hereafter,  concerning 
the  periodical  movements  observed  in  continued  fevers. 

58.]  It  being  thus  proved,  that  every  fever,  of  more  than 
one  day^siluration,  consists  of  repeated  paroxysms  ;  we,  in 
the  next  place,  remark,  that  the  repetition  of  paroxysms 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  paroxysms  which 
have  already  taken  place.  From  what  was  observed  (in  3<>* 
and  31.)  it  appears,  that  the  longer  paroxysms  are  protract* 
ed^  they  are  the  soccer  repeat^ ;  and  tbevefore,  q^  the 
cause  ot  the  frecjuent  repetition  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  cause 
of  the  protraction  of  paroxysms. 

59.]  Agreeably  to  what  is  laid  down  in  46.  and  totheopi* 
mon  of  most  physicians,  I  suppose,  that  in  eveiy  fever  there 
is  a  power  applied  to  the  body,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
hurt  and  destroy  it,  and  produces  in  it  certain  motions  which 
deviate  ft'om  the  natural  state  ;  and  at  the  same  time^  in  eve- 
ry fever  which  has  its  full  course,  I  suppose,  that  lit  ctoac* 
quence  of  the  constitution  of  the  animal  economy,  tiwre  are 
certain  motions  excited,  which  have  a  tendency  to  obviate 
the  effects  of  the  noxious  power,  or  to  correct  and  remove 
them.  Both  these  kinds  of  motion  are  considered  as  con- 
stitnting  the  disease. 

But  the  former  is  perhaps  strictly  the  morbid  state,  while 
the  latter  is  to  be  considered  as  the  operation  of  the  vis  me* 
dica^rix  natWTte  of  salutary  tendency,  and  which  I  shall 
hereafter  call  the  reaction  of  the  system. 

60.]  Upon  the  supposition  that  these  two  states  take  place 
in  every  paroxysm  of  fever,  it  will  appear  to  be  chiefly  in  the 
time  ot  the  hot  stage  that  the  reaction  operates  in  removi^ 
the  morbid  ^te )  smd  therefore  as  this  operation  succeecb 
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more  or  le»  quickly,  tbc  hot  ttage  of  iMorosysnis  will  b« . 
abortcror  longer.  But  as  the  length  df  {»roxytmg  depeMfe 
chiefly  upon  tne  daration  of  the  hot  stage^  so  the  longer  du- 
ratioD  of  this  and  of  paroxysms,  mvest  be  owing  either  to  the 
obstinacy  of  resistance  in  the  morbid  state^  or  to  the  weak- 
ness  of  the  salutary  reaction  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  ^0100^ 
times  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other  of  the9&  cireumslan- 
ces  lEakes  place. 

^1.]  It  seems  to  be  only  by  die  state  of  die  spasm^  that 
wc  can  judge  of  the  resistance  of  the  morbid  state  of  fev^er ; 
and  with  respect  to  this  spasm  I  observe,  thateith^  the  catise 
exciting  it  may  be  fliSerent  in  different  cases ;  or,  thou^ 
the  cause  should  b^  the  saoie  in  different  persons,  the  dimr. 
eut  d^ree  of  irritability,  in  each  may  give  occasion  to  a 
|[ceater  or  lesser  degree  of  spasm  ;  and^  therefore,  the  reac- 
tion in  fever  being  given,  the  continuance  of  the  hot  stage, 
and  of  the  whole  paroxysm,  may  be  longer  or  sborter,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  spasm  thal^  hitt  been  formed. 

62.]  One  cause  of  the  obstinacy  of  spdsm  in  feven  may 
be  ckarly  perceived.  In  inflammatory  diseases,  there  is  ^ 
diathesis  pmogistica  prevailing  in  the  body,  and  thb  diadiew 
sis  we  suppose  to  consist  in  an  increased  tone  of  the  whole 
arterial  system.  When,  therefore,  this  diathesis  accompa- 
nies fever,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  may  be  stfpposed  to  givfe 
occasion  to  the  febrile  spasm's  being  formed  more  strongly, 
and  thereby  to  produce  more  protracted  paroxysms^  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  tbatall  inflammatory  fevers  are  of  the  etm^ 
tinned  kind ;  and  that  all  the  causes  of  the  diathedtf  phlc^rig. 
tica  have  a  tendency  to  change  intermittent  into  c^omtiftued 
fevers.  Continued  fevers,  then,  being  often  attedded  with 
die.diatbesi8  {^ogistica,  we  conclude,  that,  in  miAOy  east^, 
this  is  the  cause  of  their  continued  form. 

63.]  In  many  fevers,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
diathesis  phlogistica  being  present,  nor  of  any  other  cau^  of 
more  considerable  spasm ;  and,  in  such  cases,  therefore,  we 
must  impute  the  protraction  of  paroxysms,  and  tbe  continuk 
•ed  form  of  the  lever,  to  the  weakness  of  reaction.  That 
this  cause  takes  place,  we  conclude  frmM  hence,  that,  i^ 
many  cases  of  fever,  wherein  the  separate  paroxysms*,  a*e 
the  longest  protracted,  and  the  most  cfifficultly  observed,  we 
&m1  the  most  considerable  sj^mptoms  of  a  federal  debility : 
and  therefore  we  infer,  ibst  m  sucb  cases,  me  prt>traeted  pa*^ 
foxysms,  and  continued  ibrm,  depend  upon  a  weaker  reac-' 
tioni  owing  either  to  tbe  causes  of  dtbib^  applied  hMDji 
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}$ftm  of  a  more  powerful  kind,  cht  firom  dramBtsatceM  of  the 
patient's  constitution  favoring  tbeir  operation. 

64.]  Upon  these  principles  we  make  a  step  towards  ex« 
pfauBiog  in  general,  with  some  probability,  the  difierence  off 
fevers ;  but  mtist  own,  that  there  is  much  doubt  and  difficult 
ty  in  applying  the  doctrine  to jparticubr  cases.  It  applies 
tokarabty  weJl  to  explain  the  different  states  of  intennittents, 
as  they  are  mare  purely  such,  or  as  they  approach  more 
and  more  to  the  continued  form :  but  several  difficulties 
still  remain  with  respect  to  many  circumstances  of  intermit, 
tents;  and  more  still  with  respect  to  the  dif&renl;e  of  those 
omtiiiued  fevers,  which  we  have  distinguished  in  our  Noso<. 
logy  ^  diffeient  from  intermittents,  and  as  more  especially 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Contbued,  (see  8yn.  Nos. 
Metb.  P.  V.  Ch.  I.  Sect.  II.  )  and  explained  mote  faUy 
above. 

fi5.}  From  the  view  given  (63  and  64.)  of  tlie  causes  of 
^  protraction  of  parorjrams,  and  therefore  of  the  form  <^ 
O^ioiifmfA  Fevers,  strictly  so  called,  it  seems  probable,  that 
^20  remote  (Causes  of  these  operate  by  occasi(Miing  ei^r  a 
phlogistic  diathms,  or  a  weaker  reaction  ;  for  we  can  cb^ 
8<nre»  diat  the  au)st  obvious  difference  of  continued  fevers 
i&pends  upon  the  prevalence  of  one  or  other  of  these 
stalea. 

66.]  Continued  fevers  have  %een  accounted  of  great  <& 
vernty ;  but  physicians  have  not  been  successful  in  marking^ 
these  differences,  or  in  reducing  them  to  any  general  heads. 
The  distinctions  made  b v  the  ancients  are  not  well  under- 
stood; and,  so  far  as  either  they  or  the  modem  no9ologist» 
have  distinguished  continued  fevers  by  a  difference  ot  dun« 
tion,  their£8tinctions  are  not  well  founded,  and  do  not  ap- 
ply m  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  an^  use.  We  think  it  agreed 
able  to  observation,  and  to  the  principles  above  laid  down, 
(63.  64.)to  distinguish  continue  fevers  according  as  they ' 
shew  eitheran  in&mmatory  irritation  or  a  weaker  reaction. 

67.  ]  This  distinction  is  the  same  with  that  of  fevers  into 
the  INFLAMMATORY  and  NERVOUS  ;  the  distinction  at  pre* 
fioit  most  generally  received  in  Britain.  To  the  first  as  a  ' 
genus,  I  have  given  the  name  of  Synochus  \  to  the  second, 
that  of  Typhus  ;  and  little  studious  whether  these  names  be 
authorised  by  the  ancient  use  of  the  same  terms,  I  depend 
upon  their  being  understood  by  the  characters*  annexed  to 

*  Vm^  ^l^ttnamt  utjSfnUtau   Cilor  phnioiviB  avctM ;  pvltiw ftraqvess,  ▼»Udii*, et  da- 
nt^ vtu  nibn  ifeosoiil  6inclioiici  ptanaium  tActaue »  vires  i&ttltnmiaiakinatai. 
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them  in  our  Nosology^  which  I  apprehend  to  be  founded  on 
observation. 

68.]  By  these  characters  I  think  continued  fevers  may  in 
practice  be  distinguished  ^  and  if  that  be  the  case,  the  prin-* 
ciples  above  laid  down  will  be  confirmed. 

69.]  Besides  these  differences  of  continued  fever,  now 
mentioned,  I  am  not  certain  <^  having  observed  any  tN;her 
that  can  be  considered  a»  fundamental.  But  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  continued  fevers,  in  this  climate,  seems  to  be 
a  combination  of  these  two  gebera  ;  and  1  have  therefore 
given  such  a  genus  a  place  in  our  Nosology,  under  the  ti* 
tie  of  Synochus.  At  the  same  time,  I  thiniL  that  the  Umits 
between  the  Synoqbus  and  Typhus  will  be  with  diffiqulty 
assigned  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  Synochus 
arises  from  the  same  causes  as  the  Typhus,  and  is  therefore 
only  a  variety  of  it. 

70.]  The  Typhus  seems  to  be  a  genus  comprehending 
.  several  species.  These,  however,  are  not  yet  well  ascer- 
tained by  observation ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  can  per- 
ceive that  many  of  the  different  cases  observed,  do  not  im- 
ply any  specific  difference,  but  seem  to  be  merely  varieties 
arising  from  a  different  degree  of  power  in  the  cause,  from 
different  circumstacces  of  the  climate  or  season  in  which 
they  happen,  or  from  different  circumstances  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  persons  affected. 

11.]  Some  of  the  effects  arising  from  these  circumstances 
require  to  be  particularly  explained. 

One  is,  an  unusual  quantity  of  bile  appearing  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  This  abundance  of  bile  may  possibly 
attend  some  continued  fevers,  strictly  so  called  ;  but,  for 
the  reasons  above  explained,  it  more  commonly  attends 
intermittents,  and  we  believe,  it  might  have  been  enume- 
rated (29.)  among  the  marks  distinguishing  the  latter  kind 
of  fevers  from  the  former.  But  though  an  unusual  quantity 
of  bile  should  appear  with  continued  fevers,  it  is  consider- 
ed in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  intermittents,  to  be  a  coinci- 
dence only,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  season,  and  produc- 
ing no  different  species  or  fundamental  distinction,  but 
merely  a  variety  of  the  disease.  1  think  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve here,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  most  part  of  the  con- 
tinued fevers  named  Bilious,  have  been  truly  suchas  belong 
to  the  section  of  Intermittents. 

72.]  Another  effect -of  the  circumstances  occasionally 
varying  the  appearance  of  typhus,  is  a  putrescent  state  of 
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the  fluids.  The  ancients,  and  likewise  the  moderns,  vrhQ 
are  in  general  much  disposed  to  follow  the  former,  have 
distinguished  fevers,  as  putrid,  and  non  putrid :  but  the 
notions  of  the  ancients,  on  this  subject,  were  not  sufficient. 
ly  correct  to  deserve  much  notice ;  and  it  is  only  of  late 
that  the  matter  has  been  more  accurately  obs^ved,  and 
better  explained. 

From  the  dissolved  state  of  the  blood,  as  it  presents  itself 
when  drawn  out  of  the  veins,  or  as  it  appears  from  the  red 
blood's  being  disposed  to  be  effused  and  run  off  by  various 
outlets,  and  from  several  other  symptoms  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  I  have  now  no  doubt,  how  much  soever  it  has 
been  disputed  by  some  ingenious  men,  that  a  putrescency 
of  the  fluids,  to  a  certain  degree,  does  really  take  place  in 
many  cases  of  fever.  This  putrescency,  however,  <rften 
attends  intermittent,  as  well  as  continued  fevers,  and  of  the 
continued  kind,  both  the  sjmochus  and  typhus,  and  all  of 
them  in  very  different  degrees  ;  so  that  whatever  attention 
it  may  deserve  in  practice,  there  is  no  fixing  such  limits  to 
it  as  to  admit  of  establishing  a  species  unoer  the  title   of 

PUTRID. 

73.]  Beride  differing  by  the  circumstances  already  men-* 
tioned,  fevers  differ  a&o  by  their  bein^  accompanied  with 
symptoms  which  belong  to  diseases  of  the  other  orders  of 
pyrexiae.  This  sometimes  happens  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the  pri- 
mary disease.  Commonly,  however,  it  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  remote  cause,  and  the  prevailing 
epidemic,  or  by  observing  the  series  and  succession  dc 
symptoms. 

74.]  Most  of  our  systems  of  physic  have  mar)^4,  as  a 
primary  one,  a  species  of  fever  under  the  title  of  nicTic  ; 
out  as  It  is  described,  I  have  never  seen  it  as  a  primary  dii- 
ease.,  I  have  constantly  found  it  as  a  symptom  of  some  to* 
pical  affection,  most  commonly  of  an  internal  suppuration; 
and  as  such  it  shall  be  considered  in  another  place. 

75.]  The  distinction  of  the  several  cases  of  intermittent 
fever  I  have  not  prosecuted  here  ;  both  because  we  cannot 
assign  the  causes  of  the  differences  which  appear ;  and  be* 
cause  I  apprehend  that  the  differences  whicn  in  fact  occur 
may  be  readily  understood  from  what  is  said  above  (25.  26. 
and  27.)  and  more  fully  from  our  Methodical  Nosology^ 
Ch.  L  Sect.  I, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
OF  THE  REMOTE  CAUSES  OF  FEVER. 

76.]  A  S  fever  lias  been  held  to  consist  chiefly  in  an  in- 
JLjl  creased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  phy- 
sicians have  supposed  its  remote  causes  to  be  certain  direct 
stimulants  fitted  to  produce  this  increased  action.  In  ma^ 
ny  casesy  ho^verer,  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  stimulants 
being  applied ;  ai>d  in  tliose  in  which  they  are  applied,  they 
either  produce  CMily  a  temporary  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
which  cannot  be  considered  as  a  disease  ;  or,  if  they  do 
pioduce  a  permanent  febrile  state,  it  is  by  the  intervention  * 
of  a  topical  inilammation,  whieh  produces  a  disease  differ- 
ent from  what  is  strictly  called  fever.     (8. ) 

17.]  That  direct  stimulants  are  the  remote  causes  of  fe- 
ver, seems  farther  improbable ;  because  the  suppontion 
does  not  account  for  the  phenomena  attending  the  acces- 
sion of  fevers,  and  because  other  remote  causes  can  with 
greater  certainty  be  assigned. 

78.]  As  fevers  are  so  generally  epidemic,  it  is  probable, 
that  some  matter  floating  in  theatnK>sphere,  and  iqiplied  to 
the  bodies  "of  men,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  remote 
cause  of  fevetj^:^  And  these  matters  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  thtts  acting  upon  men,  may  be  considered  either 
as  coNTAGiOKS,  tliat  is,  effluvia  arising  directly  or  original- 
ly from  the  body  of  a  man  under  a  particular  disease,, and 
exciting  the  same  kind  of  disease  in  the  body  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  are  applied  ;  or  miasmata,  that  is, 
effluvia  arising  from  other  substances  than  the  bodies  of 
men,  producing  a  disease  in  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
applied. 

79.]  Contagions  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  great  va- 
riety \  and  it  is  possible  this  may  be  the  case  ;  but  tnat  they 
truly  are  so,  does  not  appear  clearly  from  any  thing  we 
-know  at  present.  The  genera  and  species  of  contagious 
tliseases,  of  the  class  of  the  Pyrexiae  at  present  known,  are  in 
number  not  very  great.  They  chiefly  belong  to  the  order  of 
Fevers,  to  that  of  Exanthemata,  or  that  of  Profluvia.  Whe- 
ther  there  be  any  belon<jing  to  the  order  of  Phlegmasioc,  is 
doubtful  ;  and  though  there  should,  it  will  not  much  in- 
crease the  number  of  contagious  pvrexiee.  Of  the  conta- 
gious exanthemata  and  profluvia,  the  number  of  species  is 
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neaTly  ascertained  ;  and  each  of  them  is  so  far  of  a  deter- 
mined nature,  that  though  they  have  now  been  observed 
and  distinguished  for  many  ages,  and  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  world,  they  have  been  always  found  to  retain  the 
same  general  character,  and  to  differ  only  in  circumstances, 
that  may  be  imputed  to  season,  climate,  and  other  exter- 
.Ral  causes,  or  to  the  peculiar  constitutions  of  the  several 
persons  affected.  It  seems,  therefore  probable,  that  in  each 
of  these  species,  the  contagion  is  of  one  specific  nature  ; 
and  ttiat  the  number  of  contagious  exanthemata  or  proflu- 
?ia  is  hardly  greater  than  the  number  of  species  enumerat- 
ed in  the  systems  of  nosology. 

80.]  If,  while  the  contagious  exanthemata  and  profluvia 
are  thus  limited,  we  should  suppose  the  contagious  pyrexiae 
to  be  still  of  great  and  unlimited  variety,  it  must  be  with 
respect  to  the  genera  and  species  of  continued  fevers.  But 
if  I  be  right  in  limiting,  as  I  have  done,  the  genera  of  these 
fevers  (67. — 70.)  it  will  appear  likely  that  the  contagion*; 
which  produce  them  are  not  of  great  variety :  and  this  will 
be  mtHsh  confh'med,  if  we  can  render  it  probabJe  that  there 
is  one  principal,  perhaps  one  common,  sout  ce  of  such  con- 
tagion. 

8 1  .J  To  this  purpose  it  is  now  well  known,  tliut  the  efflu- 
via constantly  arising  from  theliving^  human  body,  if  long 
retained  in  tne  same  place,  without  ocing  diffused  in  the  at- 
mosphere, acquire  a  singular  vinileiiee ,  and^  in  ttmt  ^taU-, 
being  applied  to  the  bodies  of  men^  become  Uie  cam>e  of  a 
fever  which  is  highly  contagious. 

The  existence  of  such  a  cause  is  fully  proved  by  the  late 
observations  on  jail  and  hospital  fevers :  and  that  the  same 
virulent  matter  may  be  produced  in  many  other  places,  must 
be  sufficiently  obvious  :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  conta* 
gion  arising  in  this  manner,  is  not,  like  many  other  conta- 
gions, permanent  and  constantly  existing  ;  but  that,  in  tho 
circumstances  mentioned,  it  is  occasionly  generated.  At 
the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  fevers  from  thence,  upon 
different  occasions,  arising,  renders  it  probable  that  the  vi- 
rulent state  of  human  eflluvia  is  the  common  cause  of  them, 
as  they  differ  only  in  a  state  of  their  symptoms ;  which  may 
be  imputed  to  the  circumstances  of  season,  climate,  &c. 
concurring  with  the  contagion,  and  modifying  its  force. 

82.]  With  respect  to  these  contagions,  though  we  hare 
spoken  of  them  as  of  a  matter  floating  in  the  atnK>sphere, 
i?:  is  proper  to  observe,  that  they  are  never  found  to  act 
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but  wbea  tbey  are  near  to  the  sources  from  whence  they 
3K*^  ;  that  is,  either  near  to  the  bodies  of  men,  from  which 
4|v  immediately  issue;  or  near  to  some  substances  which, 
ai  having  been  near  to  the  bodies  of  men,  are  imbued  with 
their  effluvia,  and  in  which  substances  these  effluvia  arc 
sometimes  retained  in  an  active  state  for  a  very  long^  time. 

The;  substances  thus  imbued  with  an  active  and  infec- 
tious matter,,  may  be  called,  Fomites  ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  probable,  that  contagions,  as  they  arise  from  fomites, 
are  more  powerful  than  as  they  arise  immediately  from  the 
human  body. 

83  J  Miasmata  are  n^xt  to  be  considered.  These  may 
arise  from  various  sources,  and  be  of  different  kinds ;  but 
we  know  little  of  their  variety,  or  of  their  several  effects^ 
We  know  with  certainty  only  one  species  of  miasma,  which 
can  be  considered  as  thie  cause  of  fever;  and,  from  the  uni- 
versality of  this,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  beany  other. 

84.]  This  miasma,  so  universally  the  cause  of  £ever,  ia 
that  which  arises  from  marshes  or  moist  ground,  acted  upon 
by  heat.  So  many  observations  have  now  been  made  with 
respect  to  this,  in  so  many  diHerent  regions  of  the  earth,  that 
there  is  neither  any  doubt  of  its  being  in  general  a  cause 
ef  fevers,  nor  of  its  being  very  universaSy  Ae  cause  of  inter- 
mittent fevers,  in  all  their  diflferent  forms.  The  similarity 
of  the  climate,  season,  and  soil,  in  the  different  coantriea 
in  which  intermittents  arise,  and  the  similarity  of  the  dis- 
eases,  though  arising  in  different  r^ous,  concur  in  prov- 
ing, that  there  is  one  common  cause  of  these  diseases,  and 
that  this  is  the  marsh  miasma. 

What  is  the  particular  nature  of  this  miasma,  we  know 
not ;  nor  do  we  certainly  know  whether  or  not  it  differs  in 
kind  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not ;  and  that  it  varies 
only  in  the  degree  of  its  power,  or  perhaps  as  to  its  quan- 
tity, in  a  given  space. 

^5S\  It  has  been  now  rendered  probable,  that  the  remote 
causes  of  fevers  (8.)  are  chiefly  Contagions  or  Miasmata, 
and  neither  of  them  of  great  variety.  We  have  supposed 
that  miasmata  are  the  cause  of  intermittents,  and  contagions 
the  cause  of  continued  fevers,  strictly  so  named  ;  but  we 
cannot  with  propriety  employ  these  general  terms*  For, 
as  the  cause  of  continued  fevers  may  arise  from  fomites,  and 
nay,  in  such  cases,  be  called  a  Miasma ;  and  as  other  mias- 
mata also  may  produce  contagious  dbeases  ;  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  distinguish  the  causes  of  fevers,  by  using  the  terms 
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fftmum  or  Marsh  Effluvia,  rather  than  the  general  ones  of 
Coi^^ion  or  Miasma. 

86.J  To  render  our  doctrine  of  fever  consistent  and  com- 
fi^e,  it  is  necessary  to  add  here,  that  those  remote  causes 
<^  fever,  fauman  and  mar^  effluvia,  seem  to  be  of  a  debilitat- 
ing or  sedative  quality.  They  arise  firom  a  putrescent  mat- 
ter. Their  production  is  favored,  and  their  power  increas- 
ed, by  circumstances  which  favor  putrefaction ;  and  they 
often  prove  putrefactive  ferments  with  respect  to  the  animal 
fluids.  As  putrid  matter,  therefore,  is  always  with  respect 
to  antnial  bodies,  a  powerful  sedative,  so  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  that  human  and  marsh  effluvia  are  of  the  same 
quality  :  and  it  is  confirmed  by  this,  that  the  debility  which 
is  always  induced,  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  other 
marks  that  appear  of  the  power  of  those  causes. 

87.]  Though  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  fever» 
generally  arise  from  marsh  or  human  effluvia,  we  cannot, 
with  any  certainty,  exclude  some  other  remote  causes, 
which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  at  least  a  share  in 
producing  those  diseases.  And  I  proceed,  therefore,  to 
enquire  concerning  these  causes ;  the  first  of  which  that 
merits  attention,  is  the  power  of  cold  applied  to  the  human 
body. 

88.]  The  operation  of  cold  on  a  living  body,  is  so  differ- 
ent in  different  circumstances,  as  to  be  of  diflScult  explana- 
tion ;  it  is  here,  therefore,  attempted  with  some  diffidence. 
The  power  of  cold  may  be  considered  as  absolute  or 
relative. 

The  absolute  power  is  that  by  which  it  can  diminish  the 
temperature  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied.  And  thus, 
if  the  natural  temperature  of  the  human  body  is,  as  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be,  that  of  98  degrees  of  Farenheit's  thermome- 
ter I*  every  degree  of  temperature  less  than  that,  may  be 
considered  as  cold  with  respect  to  the  human  body  ;  and, 
in  proportion  toitsifegree,  will  have  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  But  as  the  living  human  bo- 
dy has  in  itself  a  power  of  venerating  heat,  so  it  can  sustain 
its  own  proper  heat  to  the  degree  above  mentioned,  though 
surrounded  by  air  or  other  bodies  of  a  lower  t^nperature 
than  itself ;  and  it  appears  firom  observation,  that,  in  this 
climate,  air,  or  other  bodies  applied  to  the  living  man,  do 
not  dimini^  the  temperature  oi  his  body,  unless  the  tem- 

^  *  Id  every  iMtonce  of  ovr  inentioniDg  degreei  of  beat  or  cold,  we  shall  nention  them  bf  tho 
^V«9i  in  FateliBett's  icak :  and  the  expressioa  of  hifher  or  lower  sbaB  always  be  according  to 
iWRalt. 
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Eerature  of  the  bodies  applied  be  below  62  degrees.  From 
ence  it  appears,  that  the  absolute  power  of  cold  in  this 
climate,  does  not  act  upon  the  living  human  body,  unless 
the  cold  applied  be  below  the  degree  just  now  mentioned. 
It  appears  also  that  the  human  body's  being  surrounded 
by  air  of  a  lower  temperature  than  itself,  is  necessary  to  its 
being  retained  in  its  proper  temperature  of  98  degrees :  for, 
in  this  climate,  every  temperature  of  the  air  above  62  de- 
grees, applied  to  tlie  human  body,  though  still  of  a  lower 
temperature  than  itself,  b  found  to  increase  the  heat  of  it. 
Andf  from  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  absolute  power  of 
cold  ^ith  respect  to  the  human  body,  is  very  different  from 
w^at  it  is  with  respect  to  inanimate  bodies. 

8d.]  The  relative  power  of  cold  with  respect  to  the  liv- 
ing human  body,  is  that  power  by  which  it  produces  a  sen- 
sation of  cold  in  it ;  and  with  respect  to  this,  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  general  principle  of  sensation,  that  the  sensation  pro- 
duced, is  not  in  proportion  to  the  absolute  force  of  impres- 
sion, but  according  as  the  new  impression  is  stronger  or 
weaker  than  that  wnich  had  been  applied  immediately  be- 
fore. Accordingly,  with  respect  to  temperature,  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  any  degree  of  this,  depends  upon  the 
temperature  to  which  the  body  had  been  immediately  be- 
fore exposed ;  so  that  whatever  is  higher  than  this  feels 
warm,  and  whatever  is  lower  than  it,  feels  cold  ;  and  it  will 
therefore  happen  that  the  opposite  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold  may  on  different  occasions  arise  from  the  same  tem- 
perature, as  marked  by  the  thermometer. 

With  respect  to  this,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
though  every  change  of  temperature  gives  a  sensation  of 
cold  or  heat  as  it  is  lower  or  nigher  than  the  temperature 
applied  immediately  before,  the  sensation  produced  is,  in 
difterent  cases,  of  different  duration.  If  the  temperatiure 
at  any  time  applied  is  under  62  degrees,  every  increase  of 
temperature  applied  will  give  a  sensation  of  heat ;  but  if 
the  increase  of  temperature  does  not  arise  to  62  degrees, 
the  sensation  produced  will  not  contuiue  long,  but  be  soon 
clianged  to  av sensation  of  cold.  In  like  manner,  any  tem- 
perature, applied  to  the  human  body,  lower  than  that  of 
the  body  itself,  gives  a  sensation  of  cold  ;  but  if  the  tem- 
perature applied  does  not  go  below  62  degrees,  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold  will  not  continue  long,  but  be  soon  changed.^ 
a  sensation  of  heat. 
It  will  appear  hereafter^  that  the  effects  of  the  sensation 
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of  cold  will  be  very  difierent,  according  as  it  is  more  per- 
floanent  or  transitor5^ 

90.]  Having  thus  explained  the  operation  of  cold,  as  ab- 
solute or  relative,  with  respect  to  the  human  body,  I  pro- 
ceed to  mention  the  general  efiects  of  cold  upon  it. 

1.  Cold,  in  certain  circumstances,  has  mamfestly  a  ^i;{a- 
five  power.  It  can  extinguish  the  vital  principle  entirely, 
either  in  particular  parts,  or  in  the  whole  body  ;  and  con- 
sidering how  much  the  vital  principle  of  animals  dependii 
upon  hSat,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  power  erf  cold  is 
always  more  or  less  directly  sedative. 

This  effect  may  be  said  to  take  place  from  every  degree 
of  absolute  cold ;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  body  nas  upou 
any  occasion  been  pretematurally  increased,  every  lower 
temperature  may  be  useful  in  diminishing  the  aetivitv  erf 
the  system  ;  but  it  cannot  diminish  the  natural  vigor  of  the 
vital  principle,  till  the  cold  applied  is  under  62  degrees  ; 
nor  even  then  will  it  have  this  effect,  unless  the  cold  applied 
be  of  an  intense  de^ee,  or  be  applied  for  some  length  of 
time  to  a  large  portion  of  the  body. 

2.  It  is  equally  manifest,  that  in  certain  circumstances, 
cold  proves  a  stimulus  to  the  living  body,  and  partacnlarty 
to  the  sanguiferous  system. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  effect  takes  plaiee  in  every  case, 
in  which  the  temperature  applied  produces  a  sensation  of 
cold ;  and  this,  tnerefbre,  as  depending  entirely  on  the  re* 
lative  power  of  cold,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  change  of 
temperature  that  takes  place. 

It  appears  to  me  probable,  that  every  change  of  tempe* 
rature,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  degree,  will  prove  more 
or  less  stimulant ;  excepting  when  the  cold  applied  is  so 
intense,  as  immediately  to  extinguish  the  vital  principle  in 
the  part. 

3.  Beside  the  sedative  and  stimulant  poivers  of  cold,  it  is 
manifestly  also  a  powerful  astringent ^  causing  a  contraction 
«f  tlie  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  paleness  of  the  skin,  and  a  suppression  of  perspi- 
ration ;  and  it  seems  to  have  similar  eifects  when  applied 
to  internal  parts.  It  is  likewise  probable,  that  this  con- 
striction, as  it  takes  place  especially  in  consequence  of  the 
sensibihty  of  the  parts  to  which  the  cold  is  applied,  will  in 
some  measure  be  communicated  to  other  parts  of  the  bo« 
dy ;  and  that  thereby  the  application  of  cold  proves  a  tonic 
power  with  respect  to  the  wnole  system. 
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These  efiects  of  tonic  and  astringent  power  seem  to  take 
place  both  from  the  absolute  and  reUtive  power  of  cold; 
and  -therefore  every  application  of  it,  which  gives  a  sensa« 
tion  of  cold,  is  in  its  first  efKsct,  both  astringent  and  stimu- 
lant, thougjh  the  former  may  be  often  prevented  from  being 
dther  considerable  or  permanent,  when  the  latter  immedi- 
ately takes  place. 

91.]  It  will  be  obvious,  that  these  several  efiects  of  cold 
cannot  all  take  place  at  the  same  time,  but  may  in  succes- 
sion be  variously  combined.  The  stimulant  power  taking 
place  obviates  the  effects,  at  least  the  permanency  of  the 
effects,  that  mi^ht  otherwise  have  arisen  from  the  sedative 
power.  That  the  same  stimulant  power  prevents  these 
from  the  astringent,  I  have  said  above  ;  but  the  stimulant 
and  tonic  powers  of  cold  are  commonly,  perhaps  always, 
conjoined. 

92.]  These  general  effects  of  cold  now  pointed  out  are 
sometimes  salutary,  frequently  morbid  ;  but  it  is  the  latter 
only  I  am  to  consider  here,  and  they  seem  to  be  chiefly  Uie 
following. 

i.  A  general  inBammatory  disposition  of  the  system, 
which  is  commonly  accompanied  with  Rheumatism^  or 
other  PhlegmasisB. 

2.  The  same  inflammatory  disposition  accompanied  with 
Catarrh. 

3.  A  Gangrene  of  particular  parts. 

4.  A  Paby  of  a  single  member. 

5.  A  Fever,  or  Fever  strictly  so  called  (8)  which  it  of^ 
ten  produces  by  its  own  power  alone,  but  more  common- 
ly it  is  only  an  exciting  cause  of  fever  by  concurring  with 
the  operation  of  human  or  marsh  effluvia. 

93.]  Cold  is  often  applied  to  the  human  body  without 
producing  any  of  these  morbid  effects,  and  it  is  aifKcult  to 
determine  in  what  circumstances  it  especially  opeiates  in 
producing  them.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  morbid  effects 
of  cold  depend  partly  upon  certain  circumstances  of  the 
cold  itself,  and  partly  on  cer^n  circumstances  of  the  per* 
son  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

94.]  The  circumstances  of  the  cold  applied,  which  seem 
to  give  it  eflect,  are,  1 .  The  intensity  or  degree  of  the  cold : 
2.  The  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  applied  ;  3.  The 
degree  of  moisture  at  the  same  time  accompanying  it ;  4. 
Its  being  applied  by  a  wind  or  current  of  air  ;  5.  Its  be- 
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log  a  vicissitudey  or  sudden  and  considerable  change  of 
temperature,  from  heat  to  cold. 

95.]  The  circumstances  of  persons  rendering  them  more 
liable  to  be  affected  hy  cold,  seem  to  be,  1 .  The  weakness 
of  the  system,  and  particularly  the  lessened  vigor  of  the 
circulation,  occasioned  by  fastin^^by  evacuations,  by  fa- 
tigue, by  a  last  night's  debauch,  by  eircess  in  venery,  by 
long  watching,  by  much  study,  by  rest  immediately  after 
great  exercise,  by  sleep,  and  by  preceding  disease.  2.  The 
body,  or  its  parts,  being  depnved  of  their  accustomed  co- 
verings. -3.  One  part  of  the  body  being  exposed  to  cold, 
while  the  rest  is  kept  in  its  usual  or  a  greater  warmth. 

96,']  The  power  of  these  circumstances  (95)  is  demon* 
strated  by  the  circumstances  enabling  persons  to  resist  cold. 
These  are  a  certain  vigor  of  constitution,  exercise  of  the 
body,  the  presence  of  active  passions,  and  the  us^  of  cor- 
dials. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  circumstances  which,  by  a 
different  operation,  enable  persons  to  resbt  cdd  acting  as  a 
sensation ;  such  as,  passions  engaging  a  close  attention  to 
one  object,  the  use  of  narcotics,  and  that  state  of  the  body 
in  which  sensibility  is  greatly  diminished,  as  in  maniacs.  To 
aQ  which  is  to  be  added,  the  power  of  habit  with  respect  to 
those  parts  of  the  bodjr  to  which  cold  is  more  constantly  ap- 
plied, which  both  diminishes  sensibility  and  increases  the 
power  of  the  activity  generating  heat. 

97. j  Besides  cold,  there  are  other  powers  that  seem  to  be 
remote  causes  of  fever ;  such  as  fear,  intemperance  in  drink- 
ing, excess  in  venery,  and  other  circumstances,  which  evi- 
dently weaken  the  system.  But  whether  any  of  these  seda- 
tive pK>wers  be  alone  the  remote  cause  of  fever,  or  if  they 
only  operate  either  as  concurring  with  the  operation  of  marsn 
or  human  effluvia,  or  as  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  opera- 
tion of  cold,  are  questions  not  to  be  positively  answc^red  : 
they  may  possibly  of  themselves  produce  fever^  but  most 
frequently  they  operate  as  concurring  in  one  or  other  of  the 
ways  above  mentioned. 

98.]  Having  now  mentioned  the  chief  of  the  rc^note 
causes  of  fevers,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  these  will 
arise  more  or  less  readily,  according  as  miasmata  and  con- 
tagions are  more  or  less  prevaiKng  and  powerful,  or  as  these 
are  more  or  less  favored  by  the  concurrence  of  cold  and  other 
sedative  powers. 

H 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  PROGNOSIS  OF  FEVERS. 

59.]  A  S  fevers  (by  60)  consist  of  both  morbid  and  sala^ 
±\  tary  motions  and  symptoms,  the  tendency  of  the 
disease  to  a  happy  or  fatal  issue,  or  the  prognostic  is  fevers^ 
bii3  been  established  by  marking  the  prevalence  of  the  morbid 
or  of  the  salutary  sjnnptoms  ;  and  it  might  be  properly  so- 
established,  if  we  could  certainly  distinguish  fa^ween  the 
one  and  the  other  of  these  kind  of  symptoms :  but  the  ope« 
ration  of  the  reactkm,  or  salutaiy  emrts  of  nature  in  cunng 
fevers,  b  still  involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  that  I  cannot 
explain  ibit  several  symptoms  of  it  so  clearly  as  to  apply 
ihem  to  toe  establishing  prognostics  ;.  and  this,  I  think,  may 
be  done  better,  by  maikiM;  the  morlmi  symptoms  which  shew 
ihe  tendency  to  death  m  fevers. 

loa.]  This  {^n  of  the  prognostics  in  fevers  must  {proceed 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  causesof  death  in  gen^ul,, aad 
in  feVers  more  particularly. 

The  causes  c^  deatb^  i»  generid,  are  either  direct  or  in* 
direct. 

The  first  are  those  which  directly  attack  aod  destroy  the 
vital  principle,  as  lodged  in  the  nervous  system ;  or  destroy 
the  oi^gonizatioti  of  the  brain  immediately  necessary  to  tfe 
action  of  that  principle. 

The  second,  or  the  indirect  causes  of  death,  are  those 
T^ich  interrupt  such  functions  as  are  necessary  to  the  circu* 
iation  of  the  blood,  and  thereby  neeessary  to  the  due  con^ 
tinuance  and  support  of  the  vital  principle. 

roi .}  Of  these  gene^  causes,  those  which  operate  more 
particularly  in  fevers  seem  to  he^Jirst^  The  violence  of  reuc* 
ikm ;  winob  either  W  wpeated  violent  excitements,  destroys 
the  vjtal  power  itself ;  or,  by  its  violence,  destroys  the  or- 
ganization of  the  brain  necessary  to  the  action  of  that  pow- 
er ;  or,  by  the  same  violence,  destroys  the  organization  of 
the  parts  more  immediatdy  necessary  to  the  circulation  of 
tlie  blood. 

Sec0ru%t  The  cause  of  death  in  fevers  may  be  a  poison  f 
diat  is,,  a  power  capable  of  destroying  the  vital  principle  ; 
and  this  poi30ti  may  be  either  the  miasma  or  contagion  which 
was  the  remote  cause  of  the  fever,  or  it  may  be  a  putrid 
matter  generated  in  the  course  of  the  fever,    bi  both  cases^ 
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Ae  opemtion  of  such  a  power  appears  either  as  acting  chief- 
ly on  the  DefKPus  system,  inducing  the  symptoms  of  debility ; 
or  as  acting^^ton  the  fluids  of  the  body^  inducing  a  putre- 
scent state  in  them. 

102.]  From  all  this  it  appears^  that  the  symptoms  shoir- 
ing  the  tendency  to  death  in  fevers^  may  be  discovered  by 
their  bein^  either  the  symptoms 

Of  violent  reaction ; 

Of  great  debility ; 

Or,  of  a  strong  tendencif  to  putrefaction  in  the  JUiids. 

And  upon  this  supposition^  I  proceed  now  to  mark  those 
symptoms  more  particularly.* 

103.]  The  8ympC<Mu$  which  denote  the  v/o&nc^  of  reac* 
iioriy  are  1.  The  increased  force^  hardness,  and  fi<it]uencr, 
of  the  pulse.  2.  The  increased  heat  of  the  body.  3-  Tb| 
$yiaptoms  which  are  the  marks  of  a  general  inflammatoFjf 
4iatbesis,  and  more  especially  of  a  particular  determination 
to  the  brain,  lungs,  or  other  important  viscera.  4.  The 
symptoms  which  are  the  marks  ot  the  cause  of  violent  r^ 
action  ;  that  is  of  a  strong  stimulus  applied,  or  of  a  strong 
sgaasxk  formed,  the  latter  appearing  in  a  considerable  sup- 
pressioaof  the  excretions, 

104.]  The  ^mptomB  wUch  denote  a  great  degree  qf  de- 
iUity,  are. 

In  the  AKiMAi.  FUNCTIONS  :  I.  The  weakness  of  the  vo- 
luntary motions  ;  IL  The  irregularity  of  the  voluntary  mo- 
tions, depending  on  their  debility ;  III.  The  weakness  of 
sensation  ;  IV.  The  weakness  and  irregularity  of  the  iptel- 
lectual  operations. 

In  the  VITAL  FUNCTIONS  ?  I.  The  weakness  of  the  pu|pe; 
U.  The  coldness  and  shrinking  of  the  extremities  ;  III.  The 
tendencj^to  a  detifuium  armni  in  an  erect  posture  ;  IV.  The 
weakness  of  respiration. 

In  the  NATURAL  functions:  I.  The  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  as  appearing  in  anorexia,  nausea,  and  vomiting; 
Q.  Involuntary  ezcreticMis,  depending  upon  a  palsy  of  the 
sphincters  ;  IIL  Difficult  deglutition,  depending  upon  a 
palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  iauces. 

105.]  Lastly  f  The  symptoms  deaotmg  the  putrescent  state 
(^  the  fluids,  are, 

*Nop«rtofmedfcalknowletoiiiotemccibteiatiiepr«cti<ec>fphyite  at  profaoiiia.  It 
«^dtflftiil7iniMi9tbtaKeoUU4actw«itaM»o«ec«pcci«Uy  ftven*  aadother  acueifiior. 
m.  TtejroiMig  rrader*  tlmrc6ii«»oug|it  to  be  ywticulMrtr  attcmive  to  this  nut  of  the  vock. 
yy  ibc  author advaooM  iiverf  ^Seitwt  froB  wbathaa  tone  before.  We  Inve  here  so  h^ 
pttaii  m  ftMddb  ao  topptwtiaM  twsupyorM^  by  facts ;  bm  on  the  cootrarrf  truths  dedvooi 
iron  a«aitfol9bifmiMn  of  aacure,  waii  anuigcd  ui  t  dUtipft  ana  pcnpkvous  naaMr. 
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I.  With  respect  to  the  stomach  ;  the  loathhig  of  animal 
food,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  great 4:hirst,  and  a  desire  of  acids. 

If.  With  respect  to  the  fluids  ;  1 .  The  blood  drawn  out 
of  the  veins  not  coagulating  as  usual ;  2.  Hemorrhagy  from 
different  parts,  without  marks  of  increased  impetus  ;  3.  Ef- 
fusions under  the  skin  or  cuticle,  forming  patechiaf^,  macu- 
lae, and  vibices  ;  4.  Effusions  of  a  yellow  serum  under  the 
cuticle. 

III.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  excretions ;  fetid 
breath,  frequent  loose  and  fetid  stools,  high  colored  turbid 
iirine,  fetid  sweats,  and  the  fetor  and  livid  color  of  blistered 
places. 

IV.  The  candaverous.  smell  of  the  whole  body. 

106.]  These  several  Symptoms  have  very  often,  each  of 
them  singly,  a  share  in  determining  the  prognostic  ;  but 
more  especially  by  their  concurrence  and  combination  with 
one  anotlier ;  particularly  tho^  of  debility  with  those  of 
putrescency.* 

107.]  On  the  subject  of  the  prognostic,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  many  physicians  have  been  of  opinion  there  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  fevers  which  generally  determines 
them  to  be  of  a  certain  duration  ;  and  therefore  that  their  ter- 
minations, whether  salutary  or  fatal^  happen  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  disease,  rather  than  at  others.  These  periods  are 
called  the  critical  days  ;  carefully  marked  by  Hippocrates 
and  other  ancient  physicians,  as  well  as  by  moderns  of  the 
greatest  eminence  in  practice  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  ma- 
ny •ther  moderns,  of  no  inconsiderable  authority,  deny  their 
takinG^  place  in  the  fevers  of  these  northern  regions  which 
•wf  inhabit. 

108.]  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients, 
and  particularly  that  of  Hippocrates,  on  this  subject,  was 
well  founded  ;  and  that  it  is  applicable  to  the  fevers  of  our 
climate. 

109.]  I  am  of  this  opinion, ^r^/,  Because  I  observe  that 
the  animal  ecofiomy,  both  from  its  own  constitution,  and 
from  habits  f4)ich  are  easily  produced  in  it,,  is  readily 
subjected  to -periodical  movements.  Secondly ^  Because, 
in  the  diseases  of  the  human  body,  I  observe  periodical 
movements  to  take  place  with  great  constancy  and  exact- 

«  Tt  mar  not  be  amiif  to  exptafn  this  ctrcunisttiict  ■  Httle  more  fiitlv.  Cddncit  of  the  eitre- 
mitif  s  may  alone  be  suflicient  to  induce  praciittonen  to  think  the  itsae  of  tbendiieflse  fotal  j  yet 
If  this  symptom  be  combined  with  a  weakness  and  irrendaritv  of  the  JnteHectual  opetattom, 
and  tiie^  two  accompanied  with  involunurx,  tooaqi  and  frliaevaoiitkNu  of  stool,  and  urtne, 
DEATH  may  be  pronouaccd  to  be  at  00  great  dimee; 
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ness ;  as  in  the  case  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  many  otber 
diseases. 

I  \0.'\  These  considerations  render  it  probable,  that  exact 
periodical  movements  may  take  place  in  continued  fevers  ; 
and  I  think  there  is  evidence  of  such  movements  actually 
taking  place. 

Hi.]  The  critical  days,  or  those  on  which  we  suppose  the 
termination  of  continued  fevers  especially  to  happen,  are, 
the  third y fifths  seventh^  ninths  eleventh y  four tetntli^  seven^ 
teenthy  and  twentieth.  We  mark  none  beyond  this  last ;  be- 
cause,  though  fevers  are  sometimes  protracted  beyond  this 
period,  it  is,  however,  more  rarely  ;  so  that  tl)ere  are  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  observations  to  ascertain  the  course  of 
them  ;  and  further,  because  it  is  probable  that,  in  fevers  Jong 
protracted,  the  movements  become  less  exact  and  regular, 
and  therefore  less  easily  observed. 

1 13.]  That  the  days  now  mentioned  are  the  critical  days, 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  particular  facts  which  are  found 
in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates.  From  these  facts,  as  collect- 
ed from  the  several  writings  of  that  author  by  Xl.  de  IJaerif 
it  appears,  that  of  one  hundred  and  six  t}' -three  InstatKcf  olf 
the  termination  of  fevers,  which  happetiffii  on  one  or  othct  of 
the  first  twenty  days  of  the  disease,  there  are  one  liunilnsd 
and  seven,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number, 
"which  happened  on  one  or  other  of  tht*  eif^ht  days  above 
mentioned  ;  that  none  happened  on  the  stfcond  or  tliirtf^nth 
day;  and  upon  the  eighth,  tejitb,  twdlUi,  fiftt^eiith,  ^x- 
teenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth,  there  are  but  eightwi^n 
instances  of  termination,  or  one  ninth  of  the  whole* 

1 13.]  As  the  terminations  which  happt^  uti  the  ^ven  cfaji 
last  mentioned,  are,  upon  the  whole,  few  ;  and,  upon  any 
one  of  them,  fewer  that  those  which  happen  on  any  of  our 
supposed  critical  days;  so  there  are  therefore  nine  days  which 
may  becalledNONCRiTicAL  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand ,  tiie 
many  terminations  which  happened  on  the  seventh,  four*^ 
teenth,  and  twentieth  days,  atlbrd  a  proof  both  of  critical 
days  in  general,  and  that  these  are  the  chief  of  them.  Here- 
after I  shall  mention  an.  analogy  that  renders  the  power  of 
the  other  critical  days  sufficiently  probable. 
^  114.]  It  appears  further,  that  as,  of  the  terminations 
which  were  final  and  salutary,  not  a  tenth  part  happened  on 
the  noncritical  days  ;  and  of  the  terminations  which  were 
final  and  fatal,  though  the  greater  number  happened  on  the 
critical  days,  yet  above  a  third  of  thent  happened  on  the  non* 
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critical ;  86  it  would  appeftr  that  the  t^odmcy  of  tbe  animal 
economy  is  to  observe  the  critical  days,  and  that  it  is  by  the 
operation  of  some  violent  and  irregular  cause  that  tbe  course 
or  things  is  sometimes  tamed  to  tM  noncritical. 

1 1 5.]  What  has  been  said  eives  sufficient  ground  for  pre** 
Burning,  that  it  is  the  generaltendency  of  the  animal  econo- 
my  to  determine  the  periodical  uiovements  in  fevers  to  be 
chiefly  on  the  critical  days.  At  the  same  time>  we  must  ac« 
luiowledge  it  to  be  a  general  tendency  only  ;  and  that  in  par-r 
ticular  cases,  many  circumstances  may  occur  to  diMurb  the 
r^^lar  course  of  it.  Thus,  though  the  chief  and  more  re* 
markable  exacerbations  in  continued  fevers  happen  on  the 
critical  days,  there  are  truly  exacerbations  happening  every 
day  ;  and  these  from  certain  causes,  may  become  considera^ 
ble  and  critical.  Further,  though  intermittent  fevers  are 
certainly  very  strongly  deternMoed  to  observe  a  tertian  or 
quartan' period,  we  Know  thare  are  certain  circumstances 
which  prevent  them  from  observing^  these  periods  e^cactly, 
and  which  render  them  either  anticipating  or  postponing  SQ 
much,  that  the  day&of  paroxyaiMs  come  to  be  quite  changed ; 
und  it  h  allowable  to  suppose,  that  the  like  may  ha{]{>ea 
with  respect  to  the  e^aceroations  of  continued  fevers,  so  a# 
thereby  to  disturb  the  regular  appearance  of  critical  days. 

A  particular  instance  of  this  occifrs  with  respect  to  the 
aixth  day  of  fevers.  In  tbe  writings  of  Hippocrates,  there 
are  many  instances  of  terminations  happening  on  the  sixth 
day  i  but  it  is  not  therefore  reckoned  an^ong  the  critical 
days  ;  for  of  the  terminations  happening  on  that  day,  there 
is  not  one  which  proves  6nally  of  a  salutary  kind  ;  the 
greater  number  are  fatal ;  and  all  die  rest  are  imperfect, 
and  followed  with  a  relapse.  Ail  this  shews,  that  some  vio- 
lent  cause  had,  in  these  cases,  produced  a  deviation  from  the 
.ordinary  course  of  nature ;  thiut  the  terminations  on  the  sixth 
day  are  nothing  more  than  anticipations  of  the  seventh,  and 
therefore  a  proof  of  tbe  power  of  this  last.* 

116.]  The  doctrine  of  critical  da}^  has  been  much  em- 
barrassed by  some  dissonant  accounts  of  it,  which  appear  in 
the  writings  imputed  to  Hippocrate^-f    But  this  may  be 

•  tbi$  idt&ofUie  icaeral  temdeacy  of  iMlve  to  pftNfM  •  ramlMitT  in  th*  aohMl  vioiiott^ 
is  a  most  tngcniouf  explanation  of  the  apparent  irregulariiiesio  me  teiinuMUon  off  tevers.  It  ii 
perlupKoneofMiebtstdflreocesofthsc^tical  days il»t  evir  apftjirtd, ^becaow  i^fxplaiMla 
a  most  satisfactonr  manner,  whf  the  termination  on  the  lixth  daf  should  not  be  saltttarr.  The 
violence  of  the  disturbing  ckase  excites  modooi  vbicb  natur^  has  nac  the  power  of  «lgifta«#« 
4  itt.  avid  wtaicbve  either  the  immcdiatr  caofte*  of  de«lbor  lodtice  mch  morl^  afiiectloiii  «s 
|wo«e  ukioMitely  fataL 

♦  Ta«Mpr  iotoa  cHtk«l«oqutKr,vhetbcr  the  workthwdcd  4o«iitQ  ruu  flie  wriiiopof 
fli)P!piitt>leiarc  teaSy  tfeimulii  JjwM  of  tb«  yet  sud,  or  covptlattoiis  .Arogi  taftout  jbg^ 
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jostly  accGimted  for  from  tbese  wtitbgs  being  truly  the 
works  cf  difiJerent  persoDs,  and  from  the  most  genuine  df 
tbem  having  suffered  many  corruptions  ;  so  tfaat^  in  shorty 
rrcty  thing  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  above  laid 
down,  may  be  ascribed  to  one  or  other  of  these,  causes. 

1 17.]  This,  further,  has  especially  disturbed  the  doctrine 
of  critical  days,  that  Hippocrates  himself  attempted  perhaps 
too  hastily,  to  establish  general  rules,  and  to  bnng  the  doc- 
trine  to  a  general  theory,  drawn  from  Pythagorean  opthiona 
concerning  the  power  of  numbers.  It  is  this  which  seems 
to  hx<e  produced  the  idea  of  odd  days^  and  of  a  quaternary 
and  septenary  period,  doctrines  which  appear  so  mten  in  ilie 
writines  of  Hippocrates.  These,  however,  are  inconsistetal 
with  t£e  fbcts  above  laid  down  ;  and  indeed,  as  Asclepiades 
and  Celsus  have  observed,  are  inconsistent  with  one  another. 
I IS.^  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  apprehended,  that 
the  critical  days  above  assigned  are  truly  the  critical  days  of 
Hippocrates,  and  may  be  consistently  explained  in  the  fd. 
lowing  manner. 

119.]  From  die  universalitf  of  tertian  or  quartan  periods 
in  intermittent  fevers,  we  cannot  doubt  of  there  bemg,  ia 
the  animal  economy,  a  tendency  to  observe  such  periods  ^^ 
and  the  critical  da^s  above  mentioned  are  conastent  witlk 
litis  tendency  of  tliie  economy,  as  all  laf  diem  mark  dther 
tertian  or  quartan  periods.  These  periods,  however,  are 
not  promiscuously  mixed,  but  occupy  ccmstantly  their  seve- 
ral portions  in  the  prc^press  of  the  disease ;  so  that,  from  the 
fae^nning  to  the  eieventfa  day,  a  tertian  period  takes  place^ 
and,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth,  and  perhaps  longer, 
a  quartan  period  is  as  steadihr  observed. 

120.]  What  determines  the  periods  to  be  changed  about 
the  eleventh  day,  we  have  not  clearly  perceived ;  but  the 
feet  is  certain :  for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  termination 
on  die  tturteenth,  that  is,  the  tertian  period  next  following 
die  eleventh ;  whereas,  upon  die  fourteenth,  seventeenth^ 
and  twentieth,  which  mark  quaitan  periods,  there  arefdrty- 
three  instances  ct  terminations,  ana  six  only  on'aB  th^  in- 
termediate days  between  these. 

dnsiWoildbefoccicBtotkedeiifOorthitiPorlL  TbeitTle  ofOiemiib  if  louTbeaQowtd  tk» 
^^Ktilo^boaMceiicaos;  the  fame  proviiMiai  dialect  |>revaibthro^  M^ 

wjaicextraBtlT  remarkable,  mpeciaaj  inch  of  tbem  as  reipect  (be  critical  <fans,  foe  bei%  i»* 
ttt  a  dittU  of  oDierved  focis,  tbaa  reasoningt  brought  to  wpport  a  iavorite  byp6thesls.  K  Is 
{fababte  teiMd  that  Hippocrates,  wlM>  M  got  the  credit  of  the  work,  mi|bt  boNw  bee^ 
nmanj  orhii  coftmporaaet  for  some  of  tbemateriaU  that  compote  tbem;  but  the  sameness  of 
ttettjrieisaitroogpienimptifeafguttenttbat  tlier  are  the  pvodootioBof  oiieperM%  or  at 
1^  of  their  hating  been  reduced  to  their  jprcsent  form  bj  one  and  the  samehand.  Dr.  CulIeaV 
'  «qppo^t|oikof  their  hariiisalined  maaj,  and,  he  might  have  added,  ma^iakomptiem* 

*  IbeAuHwr  ai^'ltaTt  addtd,  tr  ptriodi  compouodcd  of  tbeie  tvo. 
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This  prevalence  of  a  quartan  period  leaves  no  room  for 
iloubtioff  that  the  twentieth,  and  not  the  twenty-first,  is  the 
critical  day  marked  by  Hippocrates,  though  the  last  is  men- 
tioned as  such  in  the  common  edition  of  the  Aphorisms, 
taken  from  an  erroneous  manuscript,  which  Celsus  also 
eeems  to  have  copied. 

121.]  A  consistency  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem renders  tlie  series  of  critical  days  we  have  mentioned, 
probably  the  true  one  ;  and  the  only  remaining  difficulty  in 
finding  what  we  have  delivered  to  be  the  same  with  the 
genuine  doctrine  of  Hippocrates,  is  the  frequent  mention 
of  the  fourth  as  a  critical  day. 

It  is  true  there  are  more  instances  of  terminations  hap- 
pening on  this  day,  than  on  some  of  those  days  we  have  as- 
serted to  be  truly  critical :  but  its  inconsistency  with  the 
more  general  tendency,  and  some  other  considerations,  lead 
us  to  deny  its  being  naturally  a  critical  day  ;  and  to  think 
that  the  instances  of  terminations,  which  have  really  occur- 
red on  the  fourth  day,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  other 
irregularities  that  happen  in  this  matter. 
.  ^  122.]  I  have  tims  endeavored  to  support  the  doctrine  of 
'  critical  days,  chiefly  upon  the  particular  facts  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates :  And  although  I  might  also 
produce  many  other  testimonies  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
times ;  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  some  of  these  testimo- 
nies may  be  suspected  to  have  arisen  rather  firom  a  venera- 
tion of  Hippocrates,  than  from  accurate  observation, 

123.]  With  respect  to  the  opinions  of  many  modems 
who  deny  the  prevalence  of  critical  days,  they  are  to  be  lit- 
tle regarded,  for  the  observation  of  the  course  of  continued 
fevers  is  known  to  be  difficult  and  fallacious  ;  and  therefore 
the  regularity  of  that  course  may  have  often  escaped  inat- 
tentive and  prejudiced  observers. 

124.]  Our  own  observations  amount  to  thb.  That  fevers 
with  moderate  symptoms,  generally  the  cases  of  the  syno- 
cha,  frequently  terminate  in  nine  days,  or  sooner,  and  very 
constantly  upon  one  or  other  of  the  critical  days  which  fall 
witliin  tliat  period  :  but  it  is  very  rare,  in  this  climate,  that 
cases  of  cither  the  typhus  or  synochus  terminate  before  the 
eleventh  day  ;  and  when  they  do  terminate  on  this  day,  it 
is  for  the  most  part  fatally.  When  they  arQ  protracted  be- 
yond this  time,  I  have  very  constantly  found,  that  their  ter- 
miii^ions  were  upon  the  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  or  twen- 
tieth day. 
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In  such  cases,  the  salutary  terminations  are  seldom  attend* 
ed  with  any  considerable  evacuation.  A  sweating  frequent* 
Jy  appears,  but  is  seldom  considerable ;  and  I  have  hardlv 
ever  observed  critical  and  decisive  terminations  attended  with 
vomiting,  evacuations  by  stool,  or  remarkable  changes  in  the 
urine.  The  solution  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  to  be  discerned 
from  some  return  of  sleep  and  appetite,  the  ceasing  of  deli- 
rium, and  an  abatement  of  th6  freauency  of  the  pulse.  By 
these  symptoms  we  can  often  mark  a  crisis  of  tbe  disease  : 
but  it  seldonoibappens  suddenly  and  entirely ;  and  it  is  most 
commonly  from  some  favorable  symptoms  occurring  upon 
one  critical  day,  that  we  can  announce  a  mo^  entire  solu- 
tion upon  tbe  next  following. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am. persuaded,  that  if  observations 
riiall  be  made  with  attention,  and  without  prejudice,  I  shall 
be  allowed  to  conclude  with  the  words  of  tbe  learned  and 
sagacious  Gaubius,  **  Fallor,  ni  sua  eonsdterit  Hippocrati 
auctoritasy  Galeno  fides,  katurje  virtus  et  ordo." 


CHAPTER  VI.  ; 

OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CURE  IN  FEVERS. 

SECT.  I.     • 

Of  the  Cure  of  Continued  Fevers. 

lis.]  A  S  it  is  allowed,  that  in  every  fever  which  has 
jljL  its  full  course,  there  is  an  effort  of  nature  <^ 
a  salutary  tendency,  it  miefat  be  supposed  that  the  ciHe  o£ 
fevers  should  be  left  to  the  operations  of  nature,  or  that 
our  art  should  be  only  directed  to  support  and  regulate 
these  operations,  and  that  we  should  form  the  indications 
accordingly.  This  plan,  however,  I  cannot  adopt,  because  < 
the  operations  a[  nature  are  very  precarious,  ana  not  so  well 
unc^rstood  a^  to  enable  us  to  regulate  them  properly.  It 
appearsto  me,  that  trusting  to  Uiese  operations  has  often 

g'ven  occasion  to  a  negligent  and  inert  practice  ;  and  diere 
reason  to  believe,  that  an  attentiop  16  the  operations  mf 
nature  may  be  often  superseded  by  art. 

126.]  The  plan  whicn  to  me  appears  to  be  most  suitable 
is  that  which  forms  the  indications  of  cure  upon  the  view 

I  • 
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of  obviirting  the  teadency  to  death ;  while  at  the  saiae  tiine 
the  means  of  executing  these  indications  are  directed  by  a 
proper  attention  to  the  proximate  cause  of  fevers. 

Upon  this  plan,  in  conseaueiice  of  what  has  been  laid 
down  above  on  the  subject  oi  the  prognostic,  we  form  thi^ee 
general  indications  in  the  cure  of  contmued  fevers;  and  the 
one  or  other  of  these  is  to  be  employed  according  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  fever  (102.)  shall  direct. 

The  first  therefore  is>  TV  moderate  the  violence  of  reac^ 
iion.  '  4 

The  second  is,  To  remove  the  causes  or  okoiate  the  effects 
of  debilitif.    And, 

The  third  is,  To  obviate  or  correct  the  tendency  of  the 
fluids  to  puti^e/action. 

127.]  The  first  indication  may  be  answeied,  that  is,  the 
violenca  ^  reaction  may  be  moderated, 

I4  By  att  those  means  which  diminish  the  action  of  the 
bdart  and^artetfies. 

2.  By  those'means  which  take  off  the  spasm  of  the  extreme 
ve$se!s,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  violent 
i^ction. 

.128.]  The  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  di- 
aiinished, 

1.  By  avioVdin^  or  moderating  those  irritationa,  which  in 
one  degree  or  other,  are  almost  constantly  applied  to  the 
body. 
•     2.'  By  the  use  of  certain  scdadve  powers. 

3.  By  diminisliin;^  the  tension  and  tone  of  the  arterial  "^ 
system.  , 

129.]  The  irritations  (128.  1.)  almost  constantly  applied, 
are^e  ifapressions  made  upon  our  senses  ;  the  exercise  of 
thoFlbdy  and  mind ;  and  the  taking  in  of  aliments.  The 
avcSding  these  as  much  as  possible,  or  the  moderating  their 
force,  constitute  what  is  rightly  called  the  antiphlogistic 
itEGiMEN,  proper  to  be  employed  in  almost  every  continued 
fever. 

130.]  The  conduct  of  this  regimen  is  to  be  directed  by  the 
following  rules  and  considerations.  .-  •  "^ 

1.  Impressions  on  the  external  sens^  as  being  stimulant 
to  the  system,  imd  a  chipf  support  of  its  activity,  should  be 
avoided  as  much' as  possible ;  those  especially  of  more  con-^ 
staot  application,  those  of  a  strooger  kind,  and  those  which 
give  pain  and  uneasiness.  ^ '  ".■' 

Ko  ifopressioQ  is  to  be  more  carefully  guarded  against 
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tfann  tliat  of  external  heat ;  while  at  the  same  time»  every 
other  meaos  of  increasing  the  beat  of  the  body  is  to  be  shuu* 
ped.  fioth  these  precautions  are  to  be  observed  as  soon  as 
the  hot  stage  is  fully  formed,  and  to  be  attended  to  during 
ks  continuance ;  excepting  in  certain  cases,  where  a  deter- 
mination to  sweating  is  neeessary,  or  where  the  stimulant 
eSects  of  heat  mscy  be  compensated  by  circumstances  which 
determine  it  to  produce  a  relaxation  and  revulsion, 

2.  All  motion  of  the  body  is  to  be  avoided,  especially 
that  which  requires  the  exercise  of  its  own  muscles;  and 
that  posture  of  the  body  is  to  be  chosen  which  employs  the 
fewest  muscles,  and  which  keeps  none  of  them  lon^*  m  a  state 
of  contraction.  I^>eaking,  as  it  accelerates  respiration,  it 
particulaiiy  to  be  refrained  from. 

It  if  to  lie  observed,  that  every  motion  of  the  body  is  the 
more  stimulant,  in  proportion  as  the  body  is  weaker. 

3.  The  exercise  of  the  mind  also  is  a  stimulus  to  the  bo- 
dy; so  that  all  impressions,  which  lead  to  thought,  and 
thoee  especially  which  may  excite  emotion  or  passion,  are 
to  be cardfully  shunned. 

With  respect  to  avoiding  impressions  of  all  kinds,  an  ex- 
ception is  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  delirium  coming  on, 
woen  the  presenting  of  accustomed  objects  may  have  the 
e£Eect  of  interrupting  and  diverting  the  irregidar  train  of 
ideas  then  arising  in  the  mind. 

4.  The  presence  of  recent  aliment  in  the  stomach  proves 
always  a  stimulus  to  the  «ystem,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
as  moderate  as  possible.  A  total  abstinence  for  some  time 
may  be  of  service ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  long  continued 
with  safety  we  must  avoid  the  stimulus  of  aliment,  by  choos- 
ing that  land  which  gives  the  least.*  We  suppose  that  ali- 
mentary ^matters  are  more  stimulant,  according  as  they 
are  more  alkalescent;  and  this  leads  to  avoid  ^  animal, 
and  to  use  ve^table  food  only. 

As  our  drinks  also  may  prove  stimulant,  so  all  aromatic 
and  spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided ;  and  in  answering 
the  present  indication,  all  fermented  liquors,  excepting 
those  of  the  lowest  quality,  are  to  be  abstained  firom.f 
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1  SI .]  Be^des  these  stimulant  powers  more  constantly  ap- 
plied, there  are  others  which,  although  occasionally  only, 
yet,  as  commonly  accompanying  fevers,  must  be  attended 
to  and  removed.* 

One  is,  the  sense  of  thirst,  which,  as  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus, ought  always,  in  oneway  or  other  to  be  removed,  f 

Another  stimulus  frequently  arisen  fi*om  crudities,  or  cor- 
rupted humors  in  the  stomacn  ;  and  it  is  to  be- removed  by 
vomiting,  by  dilution,  or  by  thei  use  of  acids.J 

A  third  stimulus  often  arises  from  the  preternatural  reten- 
tion of  faeces  in  the  intestines  ;  and  ought  to  be  removed  by 
frequent  laxative  glysters.|| 

A  fourth  stimulus  to  be  constantly  suspected  in  fevers,  is 
-  a  general  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  as  produced  by  the  in- 
crease of  motion  and  heat,  joined  with  an  interruption  of 
the  excretions.  This  acrimony  is  to  be  obviated  or  remo- 
ved by  the  taking  in  of  large  quantities  of  mild  antiseptic 
liquors*§ 

132.]  The  avoiding  of  irritation  in  all  these  particulaurs^ 
(ISO.  and  131.)  constitutes  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  ab- 
«plQtely  necessary  for  moderating  the  violence  of  reaction; 
andy  if.  I  mistake  not,  is  proper  in  almost  every  circum- 
stance of  continued  fevers;  because  the  propriety  and  safe-* 
ty  of  employing  stimulants  is  often  uncertain;  and  because 
several  of  those  above  mentioned,  beaide  tlMiir  stimuknt 
powers,  have  other  qualities  by  wlrich  they  may  be  hurtnal* 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  supposed  utility  of  stimulants, 
in  certain  €ases  of  fever,  has  otten  arisen  from  a  mistake  in 
having  .ascribed  to  their  stimulant,  what  really  depended 
upon  their  antispasmodic  power. 

133.]  A  second  head  of  the  means  (128.  2.)  for  moderat- 
ing the  violence  of  reaction,  comprehends  certain  sedative 
powers,  which  may  be  employed  to  diminish  the  activity 
of  the  whole  body,  and  particularly  that  of  the  sanguifer- 
cus  system. 

•  This  passage  mi^ht  have  been  more  clearly  exprecsed  thm:  besides  the  stimabnt  powers 
more  con^uuUy  applied,  others,  only  occaMonatly  accompaoying  fevers,  must  be  attended  to  and 
xemoved. 

<f  The  drinks  mentioned  in  the  former  note  are  best  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

t  The  vef  etabie  adds  are  the  most  suitable,  especially  the  juices  of  add  frui^  as  the  juices  of 
oranges,  lemons,  currants  or  apples,  diluted  with  wattlr.  In  some  cases  the  mtueral  adds  have 
been  much  extolled,  expcaallvr  the  nitrous,  when  united  with  the  spirit  of  wine.  Tlie  spiritus 
fttherls  nitrosi  of  the  last  London  Pliarmacopoeia  is  used  with  success  in  the«e  cases.  It  may  be 
(iven  in  bariey  water,  to  the  quantity  of  tw-enty  or  twenty-five  drom  within  the  hour. 

a  The  prefier^ce  of  glysters  to  purging:  medidnes  is  ofcvious.— The  action  even  of  the  most 
ecntlclaxitiveni  always  attended  with  some  decree  of  otmulus,  while  glysters,  especially  the 
mild  ones,  seldom  produce  that  effect.  The  be»t  glysterladiese  cases*  is  half  a  p<^c  uf  milk, 
with  as  much  water,  two  ounces  of  oil,  and  one  ounce  of  brown  sugar,  or,  what  is  better  than 
suaar,  two  ounces  of  manna. 

f  Thecbicfuf  these  are  the  add  fruiu  diluted  with  water:  to  which  we  may  add  the  decoo- 
tion  of  m^lt,  of  radix  graminis,  (the  Triticum  repens  of  Linne^)  infusions  of  Bagey  rniot,  sumI 
fifJoci  pUnti  of  ibat  natural  oider  which  Linne  calls  Spitaotia. 
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The  first  of  these  to  be  mentioned  is  the  application  of 
cold. 

'  Heat  is  the  chief  support  of  the  activity  of  the  animal 
system;  which  is  therefore  provided  in  itself  with  a  power 
of  generating  heat.  But,  at  the  same  time  we  observe, 
that  this  would  go  to  excess,  were  it  not  constantly  moder- 
ated bj  a  cooler  temperature  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
When,  therefore,  that  power  of  the  system  generating  heat 
is  increased,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  fevers,  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  avoid  all  means  of  increasing  it  further, 
bat  it  seems  proper  also  to  apply  air  of  a  cooler  tempera- 
ture; or  at  least  to  apply  it  more  entirely  and  freely,  than 
in  a  state  of  health. 

Some  late  experiments  in  the  small  pox  and  m  continued 
fevers,  show  that  the  free  admission  of  cool  air  to  the  body, 
is  a  powerful  remedy  in  moderating  the  violence  of  reaction ; . 
but  what  is  the  mode  of  its  operation,  to  what  circumstances 
of  fever  it  is  peculiarly  adapted,  or  what  Hmitations  it  re- 
quires, I  shaU  not  venture  to  determine,  till  more  particular- 
ly instructed  by  further  experience. 

134.]  A  second  sedative  power  which  may  be  employed 
in  fevers,  is  that  of  certain  medicines,  known,  in  the  writ- 
ings on  the  Materia  Medica,  under*the  title  of  u&frige- 

aAKTS. 

The  chief  of  theseware  acids  of  all  kinds,  when  sufficient- 
ly diluted ;  and  they  are,  inseveral  respects,  remedies  adapt- 
ed to  continued  fevers.  Those  especially  in  use  are,  tht 
Vitriolic  and  Vegetable;  and,  on  many  accounts,  we  pre- 
fer the  latter.* 

135.]  Another  set  of  refrigerants  ^re,  the  Neutral  Salts, 
formed  of  the  vitriolic,  nitrous  or  vegetable  acids;  with  al- 
kalines,  either  fixed  or  volatile.  AU  these  neutrals,  while 
they  sure  dissolving  in  water,  generate  cold;  but  as  that  cold 
ceases  soon  after  the  solution  is  finished,  and  as  the  salts  are 
generally  exhibited  in  a  dissolved  state,  their  refrigerant 
power  in  the  animal  body  does  not  ut  all  depend  upon 
their  power  of  generating  cold  with  water.  The  neutral 
chiefly  employed  as  a  refrigerant,  is  Nitre;  but  all  the 

•  The  f  itiiolic  acid  it  hanh  to  the  taste,  and  frequentlj  acts  as  an  astringent :  it  is  ther^ore 
not  always  admiaible.  The  best  regeiable  adds  fut  this  purpote,  are  as  was  said  above,  the  n«- 
Airaliuioes  of  add  huits.  Tbit  add  of  tanar  it  the  best  reiriserant  we  have :  then^  u  an  excei> 
lent  formula  of  it  in  the  Swedish  Phannacouna,  under  ilie  nile  of  Pulvis  refiiteram,  which  con- 
■sti  chiefly  of  ihe  essendal  salt  of  tartar  andsofar.  The  dose  of  the  add  of  tartar,  prepared  ac- 
-cQ^nif  to  Schceie*s  prescripaooi  isMiTa  scruple,  or  fifteea  praim,  ia  the  hour,  lars^f  dUutetf 
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others  compowided  as  above  mentioned^  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  same  quality.^ 

136.]  Besides  these  neutrals,  some  metallic  Jalts  also 
have  been  employed  as  refrigerants  in  fevers;  aiid  paiticti- 
larly  the  Sugar  of  Lead.  But  the  refriTOrant  powers  of 
this  are  not  well  ascertained ;  and  its  deleterious  qualiticis 
are  too  well  known  to  admit  of  its  being  freely  used. 

137.]  Under  the  third  general  head  (12a.  3.)  of  the 
tneans  to  be  employed  for  inoderating  the  violence  of  reac 
tion,  are  comprehended  the  several  means  of  diminishing 
thetension,  tone,  and  activity,  of  the  sanguiferous  syitem. 
As  the  activity  of  this  system  depends,  in  a  great  measm^^ 
upon  the  tone,  and  this  again  upou  the  tension  of  the  ven- 
sels,  given  to  them  by  the  quantity  of  fluids  they  contain, 
it  b  evident,  that  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  these 
must  diminibh  the  activity  of  the  sanguiferous  s)r8tem. 

138.]  The  quantity  of  fluids  contained  in  the  sanguifer^* 
Otts  system,  may  be  diminished  most  conveniently  by  tho 
evacuations  of  blood-letting  and  purging. 

139.]  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  blood-letting 
ii  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  diminishing  the  activ* 
ity  of  the  whole  body,  especially  of  the  sanguiferous  system; 
and  it  must  therefore  be  tbe  most  effectual  means  of  modcnr- 
ating  the  violence  of  reaction  in  fevers.  Taking  this  as  a 
fact,  I  omit  inquiring  into  its  mode  of  operation  and  shall 
only  consider  in  what  circumstances  of  fevers  it  may  be 
IBost  properly  employed. 

140.]  When  the  violence  of  reaction,  and  its  constant 
attendant,  a  phlogistic  diathesis,  are  su^iently  manifest ; 
when  these  constitute  the  principal  part  of  thh  disease,  and 
may  be  expected  to  continue  throughout  the  whole  of  it  as 
in  the  cases  of  syiwcha;  th^n  blood-lettine  is  die  prindpal 
remedy,  and  may  be  employed  as  far  as  tne  symptoms  of 
Xthe  disease  may  seem  to  require,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  will  bear.  It  is,  however,  to  be  attended  to,  that 
a  greater  evacuation  than  is  necessary,  may  occasion  a 
slower  recovery,  may  render  the  person  more  liable  to  a  re* 
lapse,  or  may  bring  on  other  diseases. 

141.]  Inthe^^ase  of  synocha^  therefore,  there  is  little 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  blood-letting  :  but  there  are 
other  species  of  fever,  as  the  synochus^  in  which  a  violent 

*  Nkrc  has  been  Ion?  mod  as  a  refrifcraiit.  In  too  large  qvantities,  however,  it  has  oftea 
dooc  harm.  It  may  therefore  be  neceswry  to  guard  the  young  practitioner  anoint  giving  nine 
in  a  larger  quantity  than  two  drachms  in  the  twcnty-four  hoon,  nor  ii  doles  gf  above  ten  grains, 
«.*eU  dilated  with  msdlaginoM  driolu. 
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feaetioo  and  pUogistk  diathesis  appear,  aiMl  prerail  da* 
ling  some  part  of  the  course  of  the  disease ;  while  at  the 
aasje  timely  these  circumstances  do  not  constitute  the  prin- 
cifMiJ  part  ^  the  disease,  nor  are  to  be  expected  to  continue 
during  the  whole  course  of  it,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in 
many  cases,  the  state  of  violent  reaction  is  to  be  succeeded, 
sooner  or  later,  by  a  state  of  debility  from  the  excess  of 
which  the  danger  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  to  arise.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary,  that,  in  maur  cases,  blood-letting 
should  be  avoided,  and  even  althougn,  during  the  inflam- 
matory state  (tf  the  disease,  it  may  be  proper,  it  will  be  ne* 
eessary  to  take  care  that  the  evacuation  be  not  so  large  as 
to  increase  the  state  of  debility  which  is  to  follow. 

142.1  From  all  this  it  must  appear,  that  the  emplojnng 
blood-iettiog,  in  certain  fevers,  requires  much  discernment 
and  skill,  and  is  to  be  governed  by  the  ccHisideration  <^  the 
foiiowing  circumstances ; 

1 .  The  nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

£.  The  nature  of  die  remote  cause. 

3.  *The  season  and  climate  in  which  the  disease  occurs. 

4.  The  degtee  of  phlogistic  diathens  present.^ 
3.  The  period  of  the  oisease. 

■£.  The  age,  vi^or,  and  plethoric*  state  of  the  patient. 
1.  The  patient^s  form^  diseases  a&d  habits  of  blood-kl^ 
dng. 

8.  The  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn  out. 

9.  The  eflects  of  the  blood-letting  that  may  have  been 
already  practised. 

143.]  When  after  the  consideration  of  these  circum- 
stance, blood-letting  is  determined  to  be  necessary,  it 
dM>uld  be  observed,  diat  it  is  more  effectual,  according  as 
the  blood  is  more  suddenly  drawn  off,  and  as  the  body  is  at 
the  same  time  more  free  from  all  irritation,  and  consequently 
when  in  a  posture  in  which  the  fewest  muscles  are  in  action* 

*  144.]  Another  evacuation  whereby  the  quantity  of  fluids 
contained  in  the  body  can  be  considerably  diminished,  i$ 
that  of  purging. 

.  145.]  If  we  conrider  the  quantity  of  fluids  constantly 
present  in  die  cavity  of  the  intestines,  and  the  quantity 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  innumerable  excretones  that 
•pen  into  this  cavity,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  a  very  gre^t 
evacuation  can  be  made  by  purging ;  and,  if  this  be  done 
l^y  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  intestines,  without  being  at  the 

•  1t)cpMQginic^thniiisexpliiBc4Uiart.SI7.   .^^ 
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same  time  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  mar^ 
by  emptjring  both  the  cavity  of  the  intestines^  and  the  arte^ 
ries  which  furnish  the  excretions  poured  into  it,  induce  a 
considerable  relaxation  in  the  whole  system  ;  and  therefore, 

1>urging  seems  to  be  a  remedy  suited  to  moderate  the  vio- 
ence  of  reaction  in  fevers. 

146.]  But  it  is  to  be  observed, that  as  the  fluid  drawn  from 
the  excretories  opening  into  the  intestines,  is  not  all  drawn 
immediately  from  the  arteries,  as  a  part  of  it  is  drawn  firom 
the  mucous  follicles  only  ;  and  what  is  even  more  immedi- 
ately drawn  from  the  arteries,  is  drawn  off  slowly,  sof  the 
evacuation  will  not,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  occasion 
.such  a  sudden  depletion  or  the  red  vessels,  as  blood-letting 
does  ;  and  therefore  cannot  operate  so  powerfully  in  taking 
off  the  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  system. 

147.]  At  the  same  time,  as  this  evacuation  may  induce 
a  considerable  degree  of  debility  ;  so,  in  those  cases,  in 
which  a  dangerous  state  of  debility  is  likely  to  occur,  purg- 
ing is  to  be  employed  with  a  great  deal  of  caution ;  and  more 
je^ecially  as  the  due  measure  of  the  evacuation  is  more 
j^timcult  to  be  applied  than  in  the  case  of  blood-letting. 
y  148.]  As  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  observe, 
that  it  is  of  great  importance,  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  to  re- 
store the  determination  of  the  blood  to  the  vessels  .on  the 
surface  of  the  body  ;  so  purging,  as  in  some  measui^tak- 
ing  off  that  determination,  seems  to  be  an  evacuation' mot 
well  adapted  to  the  cure  of  fevers. 

149.]  If,  notwithstanding  these  doubts,  (146.  147.  and 
148.)  it  shall  be  asserted,  tnat  purging,  even  from  the  ex- 
;hibitton  of  purgatives,  has  often  been  useful  in  fevers  ;  I 
would  beg  leave  tj)  maintain,  that  this  has  not  happened 
from  A  large  evacuation  ;  and  therefore,  not, by  moderating 
the  violence  of  reaction,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  more 
'^ur di Jy  1  flam matory  fever,  or  of  exanthemata  of  an  inflanv 
matory  nature.  In  other  case$  of  fever,  I  have  seen  a  large 
evacuation  by  purging,  of  mischievous  consequence  ;  and  if 
upon  occasion,  a  more  moderate  evacuation  has  appeared 
to  b^.  useful,  it  is  apprehended  to  have  been  only  by  taking 
off  th^irritation  of  retained  faeces,  or  by  evacuatmg  cor- 
rupted humors,  which  happened  io  be  present  in  the  intes- 
tines ;  for  both  of  which  purposes,  frequent  laxatives  may 
be  properly  employed.* 

*  fMigci  ought  te  be  very  cautiously  administered  fn  feven ;  and  such  only  are  to  be  used  a« 
«peraie  with  the  least  Irritation.  In  fevers  attended  with  local  inflannnation,  we  may  be  undes  ao 
apprcbensioD  of  danger  cvtn  from  the  bmker  purges,  m  61auber\  s«lt,  Kiven  in  (he  quantity  o» 
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IJO.]  Another  set  of  ineatis  (127.  2.)  for  mod^ratiog  the 
Yiokace  of  reaction  in  feyera,  are  those  suited  to  take  off 
the  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessela,  which  we  believe  to  h% 
the  irritatioQ  that  chiefly  supports  the  reaction. 

Though  I  have  put  here  this  indication  of  taking  off  the 
spasm  c»  the  extreme  vessels^  as  subordinate  to  the  general 
ndication  of  moderating  the  violence  of  reaction ;  it  is^ 
however,  to  J^e  observed  here,  that  as  fever  universally 
consists  in  an  increased  action  of  the  heart,  either  in  fre* 
quency  or  in  force,  which  in  either  case  is  supported  by  a 
^sm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  so  the  indication  for  remov* 
ing  this  is  a  very  general  one,  and  appUcable  in  almost  eve-^ 
ry  circumstance  of  fever,  or  at  least,  with  a  few  exceptions^ 
to  be  taken  notice  of  hereafter. 

151.]  For  taking  off  the  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels, 
die  means  to  be  employed  are  either  internal  or  external. 

1 52. J  The  internal  means  (151.)  are, 

1.  Those  which  determine  the  force  of  the  circulation  to 
the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and,  by  re* 
storing  the  tone  and  activity  of  these  vessels,  may  overcome 
the  spasm  on  their  extremities. 

2.  Those  medicines  which  have  the  power  of  taking  off 
spasm  in  any  part  of  the  system,  and  which  are  known  un- 
der the  title  of  antispasmodics. 

153.]  Those  remedies  which  are  fit  to  determine  to  the 
surf&ce  of  the  body,  are, 
•  1.  Diluents. 

2.  Neutral  Salts.  ' 

3.  sudorifics. 

4.  Emetics. 

154.]  Water  eaters,  in  a  large  proportion,  into  ihecom^ 
position  of  all  the  animal  fluids,  and  a  large  quantity  of  it 
is  always  diffused  through  the  whole  of  the  common  mass^ 
hideed,  in  a  sound  state,  the  fluidity  of  the  whole  mass  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  water  present  in  it.  Water, 
therefore  is  the  proper  diluent  of  oUr  mass  of  blood ;  and 
other  fluids  are  diluent  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  water  they  contain. 

«  oiib6^or«&  ouaeeand  t  taiir,  or  tkree  orfoor  ounces  of  the  inftnom  ietUH».  with  fatif  m 
•Woe  or  Glauber^  salt  and  a  drachm  or  two  of  tincture  of  jalap :  bat  in  feven  where  no  topteal 
■aomation  appears,  the  purges,  if  necessarr,  must  be  of  the  mildest  kind,  such  as  manna,  caa- 
fti  «c  and  thev  most  be  given  in  small  ana  often  repeated  dozes.  In  most  fevers  the  mtci- 
faes  nay  be  sufficiently  evacuated  by  takhig  half  an  ounce  of  manna,  and  a  scruple  of  cream  of 
Jjtar.  every  hour  till  it  operates,  diluting  pTcnriftiny  at  the  same  time  with  barley-water.  Tte 
pmorated  soda,  lately  introdoced  into  pbcticebythe  ingenious  Dr.  Peanoa  of  Loadon,  it 
^a  okiilgned  Ibr  tlMe  caiei.The  dofe  of  it  b  an  ounce  or  tea  dnchoM  1<  batlci-water  cr  Wotk< 
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155.  Water  may  be  said  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  several 
matters  which  ouebt  to  be  excerned ;  and  in  a  bealthj 
state  the  fulness  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the  quantity  cf 
excretions,  are  neariy  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  wa« 
ter  present  in  the  body.  In  fever,  however,  although  the 
excretions  are  in  some  measure  interrupted,  they  continue 
in  sttch  quantity  a»  to  exhale  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the 
blood  ;  and  while  a  portion  of  them  is  at  the  same  time  i^e- 
eessarily  retaitied  in  the  larger  vessels,  the  smaller  and  the 
extreme  vessels,  both  from  the  deficiency  of  fluid,  and  their 
own  contracted  state,  are  less  tilled,  and  therefore  allowed 
to  remain  in  that  condition. 

156.]  To  remedy  this  contracted  state,  nothing  is  more 
necessary  than  a  large  supply  of  water  or  watery  fluids,  ta- 
ken in  by  drinking  orotnerwise;  for  as  any  superfluous 
quantity  of  water  is  forced  off  by  the  several  excretories> 
such  a  force  applied,  may  be  a  means  of  dilating  the  ex* 
treme  vessels,  and  of  overcoming  the  spasm  aflecting  their 
extremities, 

15%]  Accordingly  the  throwing  in  of  a  large  quantity  of 
watery  fluids  has  been,  at  all  times,  a  remedy  much  em* 
ployeo  in  fevers  ;  and  in  no  instance  more  remarkably, 
than  by  the  Spanish  and  Italian  physicians,  in  the  use  of 
what  they  call  the  Diceta  aquea. 

158.]  This  practice  consists  in  taking  awajr  every  other 
kind  of  aliment  and  drink,  and  in  giving  in  divided  portions 
every  day,  for  several  days  together,  six  or  eight  pounds 
of  plain  water,  generally  cold,  but  sometimes  warm.  All 
this,  however,  is  to  be  done  only  after  the  disease  has  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and,  at  least,  for  a^ltveek.^ 

159..]  A  second  means  (153.  2.)  of  defermining  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  is  by  the  use  of  neutral  salts.  These, 
in  a  certain  dose  taken  into  the"  stomaoh,  produce,  soon  af- 
ter, a  sense  of  heat  upon  the  surface  of  the  body ;  and,  if 
the  body  be  covered  close  and  kept  warm,  a  sweat  is  readi^ 
ly  brought  out.  The  same  medicines,  taken  during  the 
cold  stage  of  a  fever,  very  often  put  an.  end  to  the  cold 

*  Simply  as  a  dhilent,  water  is  undoobtedljr  the  best  drink  than  can  be  oaed,  but  bf  adding 
a  smaU  quantity  of  mucilage  to  it,  two  intentions  are  answered  at  the  nme  time,  vix.  dilating 
and  overcoming  the  acrimony ;  hence  the  propriety  of  barley-water*  water-grueU  linsteed  tea,  au 
nude  extremely  weak ;  of  my  mgfatdecocaons,  of  malt.of  .brcad<nim,  or  even  the  gelatlnout 
parts  of  young  animalf,  as  calr^  feet,  or  the  more  solid  hartdiom  shavings,  he.  Hiese  animal 
substances  must  however,  be  used  in  great  modetation,  and  only  In  diose  cates  where  the  pa- 
tient requicM  nourishment.  Whenthis  watery  regimen  is  carried  to  a  great  length,  the  patient 
tumianatarcous:  but  this  effect  may  be  prevented  by  some  of  the  neutral  salts,  of  which  Ka^ 
acetatuBLof  the  London  PbaanaqopcBia  u  most  preferable,  on  account  of  its  (Muretic  quality. 
Th«  dokeof  it  may  be  carried, as  far  as  half  an  ounce  or  six  dradmis  in  the  day.  The  same  in* 
tention  may  also  be  answered  by  eating  watei>creaes|  tidiAcf  if  ia  leaaoO}  cr  i  little  of  thit^ 
•at  hod  or  turaipi  -,  all  whicfa  are  diareUoii 
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ctage^  and  bring  on  the  hot ;  and  they  are  also  remarkai>Ie 
for  stopping  the  Tomiting  which  so  irequentiy  attends  thm 
cold  stage  of  fevers.  All  this  shows,  that  neutral  salts  have 
^  power  of  determining  the  blood  to  the  surface  of  the  bo* 
dV,  and  may  therefore  be  of  use  in  taking  off  the  spasm 
Wmch  in  fevers  subsists  there. 

160.]  The  neutral  most  commonly  employed  in  fevers^ 
is  that  formed  of  an  alkali  withthe  native  acid  of  vegeta- 
bles,* but  all  the  other  neutrals  have  more  or  less  of  th» 
tame  virtue ;  and  perhaps  some  of  them,  particulary  th» 
ammoniacal  salts,  possess  it  in  a  stronger  deeree.f 

161.]  As  cold  water  taken  into  the  stomach,  often  shows 
the  same  diaphoretic  effects  with  the  neutral  saks,  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  effect  of  the  latter  depends  upcm  their  refri- 
gerant powers  mentioned  above,  (134.)  What  is  the  effect 
of  the  neutral  salts,  given  when  they  are  forming  and  in  a 
state  (^effervescence  ?  It  is  probable  that  this  circumstance 
may  increase  the  refrigerant  power  of  these  salts,  and  may 
introduce  into  the  body  a  quantity  of  fixed  air  ;  but  for 
these  purposes  it  would  seem  proper  to  contrive  that  the 
whole  of  Uie  effervescence  should  take  place  in  tiie  stomach.^ 

162.1  A  third  means  (153.  3)  of  determining  tx>  the  sur«> 
&ce  or  the  body,  and  taking  off  the  spasm  subsisting  there, 
is  by  the  use  of  sudorific  medicines,  and  of  sweating. 

163.]  The  propriety  oi  this  remedy  has  been  much  di^ilt* 
ed  ;  and  specious  arguments  may  be  adduced  both  for  and 
against  this  practice. 

In  &Tor  of  the  practice  it  may  be  said, 

1.  That,  in  healthy  persons,  in  every  case  of  increased 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  a  sweating  takes  place,  and 
is  seemingly  the  means  of  preventing  the  bad  effects  of  such 
increased  action. 

^nefbUoviofistbeasaaldaieef  it  every  three  or  four  boon: 

R*  SaL  Absinth-  9i- 

Succ.  Limon.  Sss.  veL  q.  s.  ad.  saturationem ; 
Adde  Aq.  Fontanz  Biss. 
Syrup,  commun.  3ii. 
M.  t.  haust. 

^  The  form  and  dote  of  tbit  is  the  same  with  the  foregoiie»  only  usiof  the  TOIatile  tOnli  ia« 
«Mdt€  the  fixed.  The  aqiu  aoimonia  actcata  of  the  London  Phannacopeeia  it  one  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  nay  be  given  in  doses  of  tvo  drachms  every  (our  tiours,  diluted  wiUi  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  water. 

I  it  is  certainly  extremely  usefol  in  mppressnig  vomitinn  in  fevers.  The  method  of  produc' 
>at  the  efliervesoence  in  the  stomach  is  as  follows :  Let  tM  patient  take  ibe  acid  first,  diluted 
%im  a  soflkient  quantity  oi  water,  and  tanmediately  after  let  nim  swallow  the  aIkaU|  also  dihu- 
M.  The  proportion  of  the  alkali  to  the  add  must  be  learned  fkxmi  chemistry.  If  fie  mild  ftS' 
cd  iiuii  ifood^  it  will  latsrati  aboat  twelve  Uaes  ita  weighi  of  kmenjutor. 
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2.  That,  in  feversy  their  most  usual  solutioD  and  termm* 
tioQ  is  by  spontaneous  sweating. 

^  Ttiaty  even  when  excited  by  art,  it  has  been  found  nuu 
nifestly  useful,  at  certain  periods,  and  in  certain  species  of 
fever. 

164.]  Upon  the  other  liand,  it  may  be  urged  against  the 
practice  of  sweating, 

1.  That  as  in  fevers  a  spontaneous  sweating  does  not  im* 
Boediately  come  on,  so  there  must  be  in  these  some  circum^ 
stances  diflferent  from  those  in  a  state  of  health,  and  which 
may  th^!«fore  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  sweating  can 
be  safely  excited  by  art. 

2.  That  in  many  cases,  the  practice  has  been  attended 
with  bad  consequences.  The  means  commonly  employed 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  an  inflammatory  diathesis; 
which,  if  not  taken  off  by  the  sweat  following  their  use^ 
must  be  increased  with  much  danger.  Thus,  sweating  em* 
ployed  to  prevent  die  accessions  of  intermitting  fevers,  has 
often  changed  them  into  a  continued  form,  wh^  is  always 
dangerous. 

3.  The  utility  of  the  practice  is  further  doubtful,  because 
sweating,  when  it  happens,  does  not  always  give  a  final 
determination  ;  as  must  be  manifest  in  the  case  of  intermit- 
tents,  as  well  as  in  many  continued  fevers,  wMch  are  some, 
times  in  the  banning  attended  with  sweatings  that  do  not 
prove  final;  and,  on  Uie  contrary,  whether  spontaneous  or 
excited  by  art,  seem  often  to  aggravate  the  cnsease. 

165.]  From  these  considerations,  it  is  extiemely  doubt- 
ful if  the  practice  of  sweating  can  be  admited  very  gener- 
ally ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  also  doubtful,  if  tti^  mihure 
fsi  the  practice,  or  the  mischiefs  said  to  have  arisen  from  it, 
have  not  been  owing  to  the  improper  conduct  of  the  prac* 
titioner.  With  respect  to  this  last,  it  is  almost  agreed 
limong  physicians, 

1.  That  sweating  has  been  generally  hurtful,  when  ex- 
cited by  stimulant,  heating,  and  inflanmiatory  medicines. 

2.  That  it  has  been  huruul,  when  excited  by  much  ex- 
ternal heat,  and  continued  with  a  great  increase  of  the  heat 
of  the  body. 

3.  That  it  is  always  hurtful,  when  it  does  not  soon  re* 
lieve,  but  rather  increases,  the  frequency  and  hardness  of 
the  pulse,  the  anxiety  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  head- 
ach,  and  delirium. 

4.  That  it  is  always  hurtful,  if  it  be  urged  when  die 
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ivoit  is  not  flittd,  and  when  it  is  pttriial,  ud  on  ibe  mp^ 
riorparts  of  the  body  onl^. 

166.]  In  these  cases,  it  IS  probable,  thai  ettbf^r  an  inflam* 
■latojy  diathesis  is  produeed,  which  increases  the  spasm 
on  the  extreme  y^sels;  or  that,  from  other  causes,  the 
apasm  is  too  much  fixed  to  ^rield  easily  to  the  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  artenes ;  and,  upon  either  supposi* 
tion,  it  must  be  obnous,  that  urging  the  sweat,  as  ready  to 
produce  a  hurtful  determination  to  some  of  the  internal 
parts,  may  be  attended  with  yery  great  daoger. 

167.]  Though  the  doubts  started  (164.)areto  be  attend* 
ed  to  ;  and  although  the  practices  ( 165.)  hariDg  been  found 
hurtful,  are  therefore  to  he  rejected ;  it  still  remains  true, 

1.  That  sweating  has  certaiuly  been  often  useful  in  pre* 
ventiiig  the  accession  of  foTers,  when  the  times  of  this  have 
been  certainly  foreseen,  and  a  proffer  conduct  employed. 

2.  That,  even  after  fevers  have  in  some  measure  come 
OS,  sweating,  when  properly  employed,  either  at  the  very 
b^linning  of  the  disease,  or  durinff  its  approach  and  gra^ 
dual  formation,  has  often  prevented  their  turther  progress. 

3.  That,  even  after  pyrexiae  have  continued  tor  some 
time,  sweating  has  henatk  successfully  employed  in  curing 
th^B,  as  particular^  in  the  case  of  rheumatism. 

4.  That  certain  fevers,  produced  by  a  very  powerful 
•edative  contagion,  have  been  generaUy  treated,  so  far  as 
we  yet  know,  most  successfully  by  sweating. 

168.]  These  instances  (167.)  are  in  favor  of  sweating, 
but  give  no  general  rule;  and  it  Buist  be  hit  to  further  ex- 
perience to  determine  how  far  any  general  rule  can  be  es- 
tablished in  this  matter.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  practice 
of  sweating  is  to  be  attempted,  we  can  venture  to  lay  down 
the  following  rules  foi  the  conduct  of  it. 

1 .  That  it  should  be  excited  without  the  use  of  stimulant 
inflammatory  medicines. 

2.  That  it  should  be  eixcited  with  as  little  external  heat, 
and  with  as  httle  increase  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  posable. 

3.  That  when  excited,  it  should  be  continued  for  a  due 
length  of  time,  not  less  then  twelve  hours,  and  sometimes 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours ;  always  however,  pro- 
viding that  it  proceeds  wiuiout  the  circumstances  mention- 
oned  (165.  3.  4.) 

4.  That  for  some  part  of  the  time,  and  as  long  as  the  per- 
son can  easily  bear,  it  should  be  carried  on  widiout  admitting 
ofsleqp.* 

•  XUidiTecSomitaotalwanalMtotBlyiiMeMir. 
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'  5.  That  it  should  be  rendered  uniyersal  over  the  whok  bo- 
dy ;  and,  therefore,  particularly,  that  care  be  taken  to  bring 
the  sweating  to  the  lower  extremities. 

6.  That  the  practice  should  be  rendered  safer  by  moderate 
purging,  excited  at  the  same  time. 

7.  That  it  should  not  be  suddenly  checked  by  cold  any  bow 
applied  to  the  body. 

169.]  When  attention  is  to  be  given  to  these  rules,  the 
sweating  may  be  excited,  1.  By  warm  bathing,  or  a  fomen- 
tation of  the  lower  extremities.  2.  By  frequent  draughts  of 
tepid  liquors  chiefly  water,  rendered  more  grateful  by  the 
addition  of  the  light  aromatic,^  or  more  powerful  by  that 
of  a  small  quantity  of  wine.  3.  By  giving  some  doses  of 
neutral  salts.f  4.  Most  efiectually,  and  perhaps  most  safe- 
ly, by  a  large  dose  of  an  opiate,  joined  with  a  portion  of  neu<< 
tral  salts,  and  of  an  emetic.]: 

In  what  cases  may  cold  water,  thrown  into  the  stomach 
in  large  quantities,  be  employed  to  excite  sweating  ?  See 
Celsus,  Lib.  III.  Cap.  vii — ^ix. 

170.]  The  fourth  means  (153.  1.)  of  determining  to  the- 
surtace  of  the  body,  and  thereby  taking  off  the  spasm  affect, 
ing  the  extreme  vessels,  is  by  the  use  of  emetics. 

171.]  £metics,  and  particularly  antimonial  emetics,  have 
been  employed  in  the  cure  of  fevers  ever  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  cnemical  medicines :  but  for  a  long  time,  they  were 
employed  by  chemists  and  chemical  practitioners  only:  and 
,  although  of  late  the  use  of  them  has  become  very  general, 
tlieir  enicacy  is  still  disputed,  and  their  manner  of  operating 
is  not  commonly  explained.|| 

•  Tbe  tight  aromatics  here  mentioned  are  Bag;e,  mint,  baha,  &c.  For  the  purpoae  of  streat- 
ioft  white  winei  answer  betXy  esiieciaUy  the  thin  fresh  wines  j  as  atoo  Rhentah  wines,  particu* 
larly  Hock.  They  must  be  taken  wann  and  plentifully  diluted.  ■  Wine  whey  is  tlso  a  rttj 
powerful  sudorific,  as  are  also  wheys  made  widi  vioegar,  cte^fn  of  tanar,  the  juloet  of  aoid  fraitt 
or  with  dulcified  spirit  of  nitre. 

4  Neutral  salts  mar  be  fiven  in  tlw  quantity  of  two  scruples  or  a  dradm :  but  the  patient 
must  nevertheless  dnnk  laiige  quantides  ot  warm  water.  The  tartarous  tartarisatus  is  the  neu* 
Jzal  most  frequently  used  ibr  producing  sweats ;  its  dose  is  generally  one  scrapie,  but  it  may  be 
increased  to  two  di-achms. 

tThisisthe  wrM  ItEK^^FH  Dorer^  pE?wdcr»  now  cillfd  in  th'P  I^oniijn  Phjniiicop(il»»  jnilvit 
ipecacnaohae  caEDEimjKii.  Itcunii^u  oif  i^i^Ui  y^^^  ^^  neutral  uU]  cine  of  o^iiuQi,  and  one  of 
iprcacuhana ;  ru  tluf  iDgraTi^of  liar?  an  ordiuir j  dott :  Bui  ii^aib«n  fiv^o  to  the  quan- 
tiiy  of  a  BcrupV-  wiihoyi  .in^  tud  CMtiAi^^ufntt^  and  tint  ^^*^  tif jjcitcd  tvert  ti»u  or  ihrtic 
hours,  till  the  f  ri.-.  t  wai  [irodyced  lii^^FoerAl,  hoirever,  doic\  of  12  «>r  IS  iiiUK  irt  ihe  moiE 
vsual^  and  are  fi^ip:!  br  L-vjjjcrwnce  U>he  iLiebrjt.  Tbe  Ditver'i  ^wwder^  when  fivtn  m  i^nrer 
quantities,^>ften  [oaa^ait*,  inr!  ii  Tcjecurd  l/f  tomit.  In  ihc  Ldidburgh  Mmm3*cor'*ia,  iht  Do- 
Ter*s  powder  C'MUfisij  vif  9  pinn  of  ncuiril  mit.  »nr  oi  opEijTi3|»  acrd  one  uf  ipccacuinhj-  ilie  doi4 
of  tliiL  therefoi  ^.,  wi]t  tw  nejirlj  tfic  tame  ii  llif  date  yf  ilic  ttimtcT  i  u  ciaim  of  iIk:  EdLnbuiYb 
Dovtr%  powder  i^ing  c^r]^LiiTalf-iii  ro  1^  o^  itit  {jct^iim,  In  jdaiiniiiifritt^  Ms  |>oiv4er^  it  m^y  bv 
neoeisary  tooli>.:ivr,  that  the  patienrcmFhe  ti^refoin  fitjm  drifilntij;  Joi  ilkiktia  hour  fll^ier 
taking  it,  becaui^^  ji  iLauitMif;  mt^re  ftarjiljr  il  riuitK  diluted  m  ihtf  iiumach  ;  and  if  ih«  nauie^ 
be  10  great  as  tn  prodk^rc  vomu^ng}  lU  ^jkcttafi  a  ^udujifu:  ne  vookidtniiiy  dlniinuhfd  ;  wh^a, 
however,  a  swi -it  Li  pr-tiiii-cdf  thin  diluiitii  dnnM  maj  and  outhttobt  pltotitiallj  jitm  i  fwin 
such  cases,  it  is  i.vidvi}tfr<:im  the  clf«<t«  U>«t  ilwni?dkdiic  lias  p^wed  que  of  11k  iwmachi  mil 
that  no  materia >  i;  Ju^A-ran  ihtn  bti  ^loduw^  b}^  i  t. 

(I  All  the  antiiii  »niai  riuccici  »rf  violent  m  thrir  effecii,  and  ire  Kunetimti  artended  wilhdiD* 
agreeable  coiucq^nceti.    UokMq  lartir  k  fatuid  ffup  cxpcr;eD4K  t^  be  th*  lafott  «l  tliem  ;  but 
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175.]  Vomiting  is,  in  voaay  respects,  useful  in  fevers ; 
u  it  eracuatei  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  as  it  emulgea 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts ;  as  it  evacuates  the  contents 
cfdie  duodenuBi^  and  perhaps,  also  of  a  larger  portion  of 
the  intestines ;  as  it  agitates  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  vis* 
cera,  expedes  the  circulati<Hi  in  them,  and  promotes  their 
ieveral  secretions ;  and  lastly,*  as  agitating  al^  the  viscera  of 
the  tbcMrax,  it  has  like  effects  there.  All  uiese  several  effects 
are  in  many  cases  and  circumstances  of  fever,  procured  with 
«ivantage ;  but  do  not  properly  fall  under  our  view  here, 
where  we  are  to  ccxisider  onlv  the  effect  of  vomiting  in  deter- 
mining  to  the  surfaice  of  the  body. 

173.]  This  eflect  we  do  not  impute  to  the  exercise  of  vom-> 
iting  in  agitating  the  whole  fremoe;  but  to  the  particular 
operation  w"  emetics  upon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach, 
whereby  they  excite  the  action  of  the  extreme  arteries  on 
the  sumce  of  the  body,  so  as  thereby  effectually  to  de- 
termiiie  the  blood  into  these  vessdb,  remove  the  atony,  aikl 
take  off  the  spasm  aflfecthig  them* 

174.}  That  such  is  the  power  of  emetic,  wiH  appear  from 
the  several  connderations  mentioned  above  (44)  ;  and  there** 
fore,  that  they  are  remedies  well  suited  to  the  cure  of  fevers. 
115.]  Emetics,  for  that  purpose,  are  administered  in  two 
different  ways :  that  is,  either  in  such  doses  as  may  excite 
fiill  and  repeated  vomitings ;  or  in  such  doses  as  may  excite 
sickness  and  nausea  only,  with  little  or  no  vomiting  at  all. 

176.]  Full  vomiting  is  Jbest  suited  to  the  several  purposes 
mentioned  (172.)  and  is  also  well  suited  to  determine  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  so  as  thereby  to  obviate  the  atony  and 
spasm  which  lay  the  foundation  of  fever^  Thus  vomiting, 
excited  a  little  before  the  expected  accession  of  the  paroxysm 
of  an  intermittent,  haa  been  found  to  prevent  the  paroxysm 
altogether.  And  it  has  been  observed  also,  that  when  con- 
tagion has  been  ^pUed  to  a  person,  and  first  discovers  its 
operation,  a  vomit  given  will  prevent  the  fever,  which  was 
otherwise  to  have  l:^n  expected.  See  Lind  oh  Fevers  and 
Infection. 

177.]  These  are  advantages  to  be  obt^ned  by  exciting 
vomiting  at  the  first  approacn  of  fevers,  or  of  the  paroxysms 
of  fevers ;  and  after  levers  are  formed,  vomiting  may  also  be 

it  it  not  always  of  the  tame  streo^  untess  pecaliar  atttntioa  be  paid  to  iSnc  making  of  it.  Tte 
pieicriptkm  for  it  in  tbe  last  Edinburgh  PbannacopoHa  is  preferable  to  that  in  the  London.  Som* 
Cbenwa  think  (bat  it  would  be  bener  to  use  boiling  water  alone,  and  omit  the  alkaline  salt,  a^ 
Mdging  that  the  alkali  renders  tbe  precipitation  Tariable  in  point  of  strentth  i  But  this  opinio* 
<*  eROMooib  Tbe  alkali  is  naid  io  order  to  free  the  predpiute  more  completely  from  aoj  a»^ 
■>«  of  tte  suiiiiic  Mid>  ^M^  it  thereby  a  milder  powdeiMd  a  nnc  peiftet  «atab 
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employed  to  take  oiF^  perhaps  entirely,  the  atony  afid  '^)ain], 
or  at  least  to  moderate  these,  so  that  the  fever  may  proceed 
more  gently  and  safdy. 

178.]  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  vomiting  is  found  to 
produce  a  final  solution  of  fevers;  and  after  tliey  are  once 
formed,  it  is  commonly  necessary  to  repeat  the  vomiting  se* 
veral  times;  but  this  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  atvd 
-sometimes  with  disadvantage.  The  operation  of  full  vomit- 
ing commonly  soon  ceases,  and  the  exercise  of  vomiting  i« 
often  a  debilitating  power;  and  therefore,  when  the  vomits 
ing  does  not  remove  the  atony  and  spasm  entirely,  it 
may  give  occasion  to  their  recurring  with  g^reater  force. 

179.1  For  these  reasons,  after  fevers  are  niliy  formed,  phy* 
sicians  nave  thought  proper  to  employ  emetics  in  nauseating 
doses  only.  These  are  capable  of  exciting  the  action  of  the 
extreme  vessels,  and  their  operation  is  more  permanent.  At 
the  same  time,  they  often  show  their  power  by  exciting  some 
degree  of  sweat,  and  their  operation  is  rendered  more  safe^ 
by  their  commonly  producing  some  evacuation  by  stool. 

ISO.]  Such  are  the  advantages  to  be  procured  by  naustat- 
ing  doses  of  emetics ;  and  it  only  remains  to  mention,  wliat 
are  the  medicines  most  fit  to  be  employed  in  that  manner, 
what  are  the  most  proper  times  for  exhibiting,  and  what  is 
the  best  manner  of  administering  them. 

181.]  The  emcti<»  at.  present  chiefly  in  use,  are>  Ipeca- 
cuanha and  Antimony. 

The  former  may  lie  employed  for  every  purpose  of  eme- 
tics, particularly  those  mentioned  (172.)  It  may  likewise  be 
employed,  either  in  larger  or  smaller  doses  for  determining 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  but,  even  in  very  small  doses, 
it  so  readily  excites  vomiting,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  em- 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  nauseatiw  only ;  and  however 
employed  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  its  effects  are  less 
permanent,  and  less  powerfully  communicated  from  the  sto* 
mach  to  the  rest  of  the  system  than  those  of  Antimony. 

182.]  This  therefore,  is  generally  preferred  ;  and  its  pre^ 
parations,  seemingly  various,  may  all  be  referred  to  two 
neads;  the  one  comprehending  those  in  which  the  reguline 
part  is  in  a  condition  to  be  acted  upon  by  acids  ;  and  there- 
fore,  on  meeting  with  acids  in  the  stomach  becomes  active ; 
and  the  other  comprehending;  those  preparations  in  which 
the  reguline  part  is  already  joined  with  an  acid,  rendering  it 
active. 
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'  •  ISSv]  Of  «ach  kind  tbere  ai^  great  fHimbers,'  but  not  iii^ 
tiering  essentially  irom  one  another.  It  will  be  enough  (at 
fom  to.  cQOiiii^re.  the  Calx  AAtimonii  Nitrata  of  the  Edinburgh 
JMipeiiiatiMry.wkb  tbe  Emetic  Tartar  of  the  same.  The  fofu 
ioer,  as  I  jud^e,  is  nearly  the  saise  with  what  is  caiJed 
Jaai^s^  Powider.*  Which  of  these  is  best  suited  to  the  cure 
-of  fevms,  at  abore  explainedy  seems  doubtful ;  but  it  appeacs 
taiB0,  ^at»  althoagb  tbe  former  may  have  some  am«D« 
•ttgies  from  its  3lawer  ojperation,  asd  may  thereby  seem  to  be 
iDoie  ceriaialy  sudorifec  and  purgatiFe,  yet  the  uncertaiet^ 
of  its  fikflB  renders  it  iqooo'^eiHent,  has  anen  given  occasion 
to  tbe  timid  to  be  iisappoint^,  and  to  the  bold  to  do  mis. 
chief.  On  the  other  kmd^the  dose  of  the  Emetic  Tartar 
can  be  exactly  aseentained;  and  I.  think  it  may  be  exhibited 
in  such  a  maimer  as  to  produce  all  the  adrantages  of  the*' 
otfaer« 

184.}  Wlucliaoever  of  these.pveparations  be  employed,  I 
Jttige  the  most  prop^  time  for  eidiibitiog  them,  to  be  the 
time  of  accessicMis  ;  or  a  httle  before,  when  that  can  be  oer- 
tainly  known*  In  cootiiiued  fevers,  tbe  ;exaceri>ations  are 
not  always  very  observable;  but  tbeve  is  reason  to  think, 
that  one  commonly  happens  about  noon,  or  soon  after  it, 
iu^d  anofther  in  tbe  evenmg;  and  that  these,  therefore,  are 
the  most  ■p'oper  times  for  ^xfaibidng  emetics.  « 

185.J  With  vespect  4o  tbe  coahner  of  admioistratioQ,  that 
of  die  Calx  Nitrata  is  simple,  as  the  whole  of  what  is  jadff- 
ed  a  prc^r  dose  is  given  at  oace,  and  no  move  can  pn^rlgf 
be  given  till  the  time,  of  the  next  accessioD.t 

The  administration  of  tbe  Emetic  Tartar  is  different.  It 
is  to  be  given  in  small  doses,  not  sufficient  to  excite  vomiting; 
and  tb^  doses,  after  short  intervals,  are  to  be  repeated  ror 
several  times,  till  sio^ess,  nausea,  and  some,  but  not  much, 
vomiting,  come  on.  The  difference  of  this  administradon 
must  depend  upon  the  dose,  and  the  length  of  the  intervals  at 
which  it  is  given.  If  it  be  intended  that  the  medicine  diould 
certainly  operate  by  stool,  tbe  doses  are,  made  small,  and 
the  intervals  long.  On  the  contrary,  when  vomiting  is  pro- 
pel, or  when  much  purging  oug^t  to  be  avoided,  and  there- 

*  Tbe  polvii  aatunonialli  of  the  Londoo  Phannacoixeia  h  iniended  as  a  substitute  for,  or  \mV 
tation  or,  James*  powder.  Tbe  dose  of  U  is  7  or  8  grabs.  It  k  by  no  meaos  so  sure  v  Us  ope* 
raiioDs  as  the  emetk  tartar  -,  yet  it  bas  been  jnuch  extolled  by  several  eminent  giodem  practi« 
tioaers. 

•f  The  dose  Is  ten  or  twelve  gr;aitts.  Tbisabc,  hoiwever,  is  very  uncertain  in  Its  opesatfras. 
tomeumcs  actiag  with  great  violcDoe,  and  sometimes  scarcely  produdog  any  pecceptmi 
*Sects. 
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fore  some  Touiiting  niust  be  admitted,  the  doses  are  niacfo 
larger  and  the  intervals  shorter,* 

186.]  With  respect  to  both  kinds  of  preparations,  the  re^ 
petition  is  to  be  made  at  the  times  of  accession,  but  not  very 
often :  for  if  the  first  exhibitions  duly  managed,  have  little 
ettdctj  it  is  seldom  that  the  after  exhibitions  have  much,  and 
it  sometiroes  happens  that  the  repeated  vomitings,  and  espe- 
cially repeated  puf  ges,  do  harm  by  weakening  the  patient. 

IS7\]  The  other  se*  of  internal  medicines,  (152^2.)  which 
1  suppose  may  be  useftil  in  taking  off  the  spasm  of  the  ex- 
treme vessels,  are  those  named  AntispasmocRc.  How  many 
of  these  may  be  properly  employed,  I  am  uncertain  ;  and 
their  mode  of  operation  is  invcived  in  great  obscurity.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  opium,  camphor,  musk,  and  perhaps, 
some  others*  have  been  employed  in  fevers  with  advantage; 
but  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  especially  proper 
and  safe,  I  find  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  and  therefore  cannot 
venture  here  to  lay  down  any  general  doctrine  concerning 
tfiem. 

188.]  The  external  means  (151.)  suited  to  take  off  the 
spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,   are  blistering  and  warm 

BATHING. 

189.]  What  are  tlie  eflects  of  Blistering,  so  frequentlfr 
employed  in  fevers,  is  not  yet  agreed  upon  among  phvsi- 
cians ;  and  many  different  opinions  have  been  maintained  on 
this  subject,  drawn  not  only  from  reasoning,  but  also  fi*om 
presum^  experience.  I  must  not,  however,  enter  into 
controveny;  but  shall  deliver  iny  own  opinion  in  a  few 
words. 

190.]  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  small  quantity  of  can- 
tharides  absorbed  from  a  blistering  plaster,  is  not  sufficient 
to  cbaoge  the  consistence  of  the  mass  of  blood  ;  and  there- 
fore that  siich  a  quantity  can  neither  do  good,  by  resolving 
phlogistic  lentor,  if  it  exists;  nor  do  harm,  by  increasing 
the  mssolution  of  the  blood  arising  from  a  putrid  tendency  iu 

•  The  dew  af  the  Atrtimonnim.ttTttfBinim  thoutd  oertr  exoeed  three  eraim*  The  best 
BBetbod  of  givine  it  it,  todisftolve  three  (laintiii  lix  ouncet  of  water ;  and  of  this  mixture  five 
two  table  spooaniU:  if  no  vomithttentuet  within  twentf  oiiirotet,  repeat  die  dote,  aod  con- 
tinue to  gi  ve  a  table  spoonful  ercry  ten  minutes,  iiU  the  vomiting  is  excited,  which  mu»t  be 
encoura(;ed  by  drinking  pieniifully  of  camomile  tea,  or  a  thin  water  gruel.  It  the  emetic  tar- 
tar be  inte  nded  for  a  sudbrific,  two  table  spovofiih  of  the  followinc  souuioii  every  two  or  <hroft 
hcran  wiU  peihaps  be  more  proper  than  small  doses  of  the  odier. 

H.  Antimonii  tartarisati  gr.  ii. 
Aq.  Cinnamon.  svjnpL  I'u^ 
—  Font.  Jvi. 
M«  F.  Julap. 
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it*     I  tfaerefiire  neghdt  entirely  t]ie  effects  of  cantharides 
upootbe  fluids. 

191.]  The  ioflammatioiii  produced  by  tbe  application  of 
canthaiides  to  tbe  akin,  affoms  a  certain  proof  of  their  stim- 
idant  power;  but  id  many  persons,  tbe  dfect  of  that  stim- 
ulus is  not  considerable ;  in  many  it  is  not  communicated  to 
tbe  whok  system ;  and  even  when  the  efiect  does  take  place 
intbe  wfaok  system,  it  seeins  to  be  taken  off  entirely,  by 
tbe  effiision  and  evacuation  of  serum  from  tbe  blistered  part. 
I'OOOGlttde^  tbarefore,  that  neither  much  good  is  to  be  ex« 
peetedy  nor  much  baurmto  be  apprehended,  from  tbe  stim- 
ulant  power  of  bUsteriog ;  and  the  ctftain^  of  diis  conclu- 
aioQ  is  established,  by  the  great  benefit  arising  from  tiie  pro- 
per practice  of  blistering  in  inflammatory  diseases* 

*A92»]  Much  has  been  iiuputed  to  the  evacuation  occasion* 
ed  bybUatering;  but  it  is  never  so  considerable  as  to  affect 
the  wh(^  nrstem  ;  and  therefore  can  neither,  by  sudden  de- 
pletiof^  max  tbe  sanguiferous  vessels,  nor,  by  any  revul- 
sioi),  afil^  the  general  distribution  of  the  fluids. 

193.}'  The  evacuation,  however,  is  so  considerable  as  to 
affect  tbB:  neighboring  vessels;  and  the  manifest  utility  of 
blistering  near  the  part  affeot^,  in  inflammatory  diseases, » 
leadff  me  to  believe,  that  blistering,  by  deriving  to  the  sldn^ 
and  produeiag  M  eSiision  there,  relaxes  the  spasm  of  the 
deeper  seated  vessels.  I  apprehend  it  to  be  in  this  manner, 
that  the  tumor  of  a  joint,  ftxMn  an  effusion  into  the  cellular 
te^ctuc^  Under 4be  skin,  tak^  off  tjbe  rbeumatic  pain  affect, 
ing'thiatt Joint 

>  X^^^  Aoalagous^o  thisj .  it  may  belield,  tbat  the  good  ef- 
fects of  blistering  in  continued  fevers,  arise  from  its  relaxing 
the.SffiMm  of-ihe  extreme  vesiiels,  by  a  communication  of 
tbe  blistac^  part  wi^h  the  rest  of  tbe.dun  ;  and  this  is  illus- 
trated.by  theeflectof  blistering  in  cboiiq  and  dysentery . 
.  JL95.]  itAppears  to  me,  that  blistering  may  be  employed  . 
at  any  period  of  continued  fevers ;  but  that  it  will  be  of 
mo^  advantage  in  tbe  advanced  state  of  s^h  fevers,  whea 
tbe  i^eactien  Ixnng  weaker,  jJl  ambiguity  from  the  stimulant 
powo-  of  blisteiriDg  is  reifQOved,  and  wKen  it  may  best  con« 
cur  w|tb  other  circumstances  tending  to  a  final  solution  of 
the  spasm. 

196.]  From  the  view  of  this  matter  given  in  (193.  and 
194.)  it  will  appear,  that  the  part  of  the  body  to  which  blis* 
^  ought  to  be  applied^  is  indifferent,  i^o^pting  upon  tbe 
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suspicion  of  topioal  afiection,  when  Ae  blistering:  ob^lt  t^i 
be  made  as  near  as  possible  to  the  part  affected/^  r:  •>!  j  tio  t 

>  197.]  Whether  lINAPteMsaI1dfot!be^«RUl£l^M»Bl!rT£A^Jact 
in  a  manner  analogous  towh^t:  we  liav^iMippOficd  oS^bli^w^ 
ing,  may  be  doubtful ;  but  rcheiv: effects  'm  rhecimilism}  tasiA 
oih^r  hinauimatory:diBea9Ss.Tender  it  prMxibke*    :;.:   li    '  !«• 

-1^8.]  The  other^xtetnai  dieany  of 'taking* «ff  the  spasm^ 
of  the  extneme  vessels,  id  Warm  Bathing.  •Thfe.was'^AteM' 
QJietitly,  and  invarioas  circnmstancdty  *empldyGdrby^(i^«»^t 
cients  $  <  but  till  Terv  lately  has?  beeil  neglected  b^t^nodeml 
physicians,  t  As  the  beat  of  the  bath'^stimalatinr  thetexfaMMf 
vessels^  and;  <witb  the  voncnmenige  of  mi^tvirey  abo'nflj^ttcjit 
then)/  it  seems  tx>  b0:sC  iafe  stimulus^  anrd  weHr  saited-tatak^^ 
oiFthe  spasm  affecting' them.       •  •       'i-  •    •  > .   »  »m{ 

.199-]  It  mflff  be  Applied  to  the  whole  b6dy  hy  knm^iisioh ; 
biit!thi9  isy  jn  many  respects,  ineohv^ni^nt;  and  wheth^r> 
soiheof  the  incoiYvenietioes  of  immersibn  might  not  b^  avoiidi'* 
ed-jbya  Tiapotir-bMh,  I  have  not  learnt  Mit^  letifemnc^il 
I  know,  however^i  ftim  OMch  e3f^ri^<*6^  tfaMi'iliosC'OftiM^ 
purposeb  of  Wami  bathiingican  be  obtaihi^  by  a  ftmientiatibn 
of^  tb^  legs  Md  ftet,  i^  properly  tKlmifii^red^and'ebntind^ 
^  for  4ldiitii<llivigth  oftinie,' which  odigilt  ffottdr^lekttS'thah' 
^iKiUTt'    til  g'*'''n'j!»    '      ,      /;  j;,  \:  ti;!'.?   ,'•  -i'- »f  *  j  ,  rr  ^(».,  ,1 

rMgoo^]'Th^*njfs#ks^tbe  godi^ff&m^Mdk  a?fMM^Mmti<hf^ 
are,  the  paUt^ilVbdai^irig^it  ^^flfyj  its^  reHeviiig^'AslMQftlji 
andiiiducivig''^ldet)^;"'->      '' ■  f«"'''i  -^♦••m.  »•  ■'  ioir.utr^lt  im-^ 

'201  J]  Htfviwg  now  cbnsia^edtlie'sevei*al'Wk%«ns't^siit^ 
ing  the  first  general  indication  in  the  cure  of  feum,^l*pi?tfu 
caed  'touhe^ec6hd:{:iiJ6.)  wbk:hiis/'»7cr»l'«m«5«i¥/i^^a«Jr^,J<>7: 
oivUte  the  ejbcts^ of  debility.  *  ••'  •^'-"^  -'' '^'  '  **'  "^  *^'^ 
202.]  Most  'Of'^  tlie  sedative '  pdWfsT'-indllcJiwg'  'deWit)^ 
cetde  to  Btk^»$mn  ttlier  they  hati^^b^tiP'tirdt'iStopisd^itiiW^ 
theriBfore>  the  removing  thetoi«*f«*irt  i*itectof  oyf/iiifeWnl^ 
indicatiofii  Thws«  ii  rnily  dnc'wJfiohr'may  be  au«j^is*d  tc^'^^- 
tinue  to^ct  fdr  ^Johgtifaie ;  artd*tlte«is^  the K:mtb^\&t(^pplk:df 
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bnn»;'  but  in  ifiiat  lias  coiMsts;  for  kbir  k  m$Ly  be  4irae% 
radtored,  tv%^don9t%dllcno«:.i'i  Astialore^  bowevery  doet, 
sdcmitigly  for  th%  ipuvpoflie,  «x^k6  the 'action  of  the  beait* 
aod  arteries,  we  ascribe  the  continuance  of  debility  to  tbd 
w^fkef  ^feaMi»*af'Stkm  sangtMfenKM  iystem  ^,  so. that  the 
means  «a  be  e^)l<lfedf6r  obviBting  debility,  «re  immtdtate-; 
ly  dinected  to'sUpliort^and  Jncreaa^  the  action  of  ^e'^lieart 
sudrwrtefibi ;  khd^ereo^^  To^mCs  or  «timoi- 

<*S04.]  >Tii  whts^crtttsAfseises.'^bdlJyfVemihiiiei^^  wfaicli 
appe^,  «nd  >f»«M|  :<diiK^cti«njiy  iti»lBMwn  that  die  tone  of 
tbe  heart  afnddfttiries'ift  coAsiderabiy  diminished  9  and  *  that 
tonio^r^iiediei^  thefttftre,  afe  pi^pierly  indicated!. 

»t  Thaig0kr&  to'bfe  c^ideved  as  of  two  kinds^^  the  fir&ti  be- 

ing  the  poit^  off  cold,  the^seciAid  that  of  tbrtic  medicines. 

flW.J  The  ptywcf -of  cold,  alfrd«dnie,  I  have  mentioned  • 

alii«^:(90:^  and  it  fe^ploykxtj-^jfiiffevcrrs,  in  twq  w&ysj 

eVbei  ai>4he^ld  lmtt<fer  is'tbitd^h  into^hestomaeh^  tMf  as 

'it3]t^ap|>lied  ilb  the  sut^c^  of  thie<  ttroUy. 

.<SiM^j  A^k^hlb  beeii  shoWYi  Above,  that  die  tonid  poorer 
of!ool<f<?Etnbe'cMnttkluhicat^ft^  one  part  to  ^erery 
otber 'part  of  ^tn^^s^emr;  s6  it  >i»Ul'teadiiy  be  aUd^w^ed,  that 
ilmM>m^ch'is }i,)pmyiiifiV^tif  'tfiis  cottunumcatioA -^  any 
others; '«rtid  *^kte^ld4ritiky^tsik<6^^  ui«o  «hestdiMd>,' hiay, 
tbeiirfbre^  »p#W^««'tiiefbrt6ine'in  fiaVfers.       j     :    .:       . 

207.J  This  th^^jrpefrjbnde  of  all^  aga^  tM'ttmStm^ ;  btit, 
ae^heraa^^tJfetf,''  it^ffltt  beenftegaeiitly'T^bsefvtad/  tfcat;  40 
C0d^n  dittiMistent^"coM  ifrinC^'t^eil  irtto  tb^iitoni^h,^ 
bitt  proved  •t^biiHM  ^ki^^  ttM;i^^;«bati^'tise  of'  attd 
dv^W  it<  fiHr^  ^^u^^  skMtie  lin^Httiidk. '  Wh«t  thc^  Ihni^ 
tM6mtlhor}l&  be^^nd^w^t'ate'^U  tk  ^k^nmstanebflT  Which 
may  forbid  the  use  of  cold  drink',  is  dfffi^iiit  to  detdNhine;-' 
but  it  seems  cle^y  forbidden,  in  aH  cases  where  a  phlogistip 
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ftdirantage^  to  particular  paitSy  as  a  iovic  ;  but  kJs  a  dkm^  * 
very  of  modem  times^  theft  in,tbe  case^of  putrid  fev^rsy  asu  : 
tended  with  much  debilityy.tbebody  may  .be  washed  aiL- 
,over  with  cold  water.         .  .  i  .    t       ...  '  .      i      ,       ; 

2i0.j  This  Avas  first  fn-actised  at  Bredew  in^SUesia,  a§:ap. : 
pears  trom  a  dissertation,  under  thetiUeot^.^Epidefmaver*,. 
na  qua  JVratislaviam^  aimo.l^fk%  o^Su*!/).  ta be  found  inr^ 
the  appendix  to  the  Acta.N»h  Curios.  VoL  X. ,  And  from 
other  writers  we  find,  that  the  practice  has  passed  into  some 
nf  the  neighboring  countrite.;  althquf^  in  this  island,  to 
far  as  I.  know,  we  have  hitherto  had  ix>:f)xpenence  of  it. 

2\\ .]  The  medicines  which  have  been  employed  in  fevers^ 
as  tonics,  are  various.    If  the  Sacchatfum  Satismi  has  bedt 
found  ttsefwl,  it  is^  probably,  as  a  tonic,  rather  than  as  a 
refrigefaniT;  and  the  JEna  Veneris,  or  other  preparations  of 
iron  which  have  biee;n  employed,  can  act  as  tonics  .oaIy« 
The  preparations  ctf  copper,  from  their  effects  in  epiJ^M^^  . 
are  presumed  to  popsessiatooic  power  ;  but .  whether  tbeir  . 
u.se  in  fevers  be  found^  upon  their  tonic  Or  c^eir.  emetioi 
pow^r^  may  beuncertaiuv  ,  The  pse  of  arsenic  s^d  gf  abuD, 
ii»  intermittent  fevers,  ^seenjs  manifestly  to  d^t>d  upon  their 
x,9sm  power.    Atid,  npo^i.the  whole,  there  may  occur  cases 
of  continued  fevers,, ^rbich.^ay  be  cured  by  tonii^  taken' 
from  th^  fossil  kingdom^ ;  butithe  us^  ^  these  l^as  bfjra  :rave, 
as  well  as  the  effects  unCerfai^t ;  afid  pby^oians  hfive  em-  - 
ployed,  j9iore  commonly,  the  vegetabl^^tonics* .       r    . 

,2|iS*]  A  great  variety  of  thesci  hasten  .employed  in  the 
cure  oi  intermittent  fevers;  but  how,  tnanypt  tbem  may  be  . 
employed  in  continued  fr^^fs,  or  in^  wbatclrow^stanceB  of.; 
these  fevers  i?  nn>t  we4l^f|§p^t^ined,r  and  I  shalljfiow  ouly 
consider  the  question  wi|fa(  ;r4espect  to  the  most  oelebrat^  of 
these  toaics,  the  Peruvian  JBark,*  .  . 

•  When  or  how  the  inhabltinUof  Peru  first  (discovered  Ihe  ffbrifage  powen  ci  this  bark  it 
imVdIved  in  fibi«  and  unccitsimTi  Thef  appear,  however,  to  have  fon^  known  its  virmc 
although  we  have  no  proofs  of  ibe^r  reveahPS  U  to  the  Europeans  befovc  the  middle  of  tte  last 
century,  "nie  Spaniards  call  the  tree  whieh 'produces  it  Pai^dt  CaiMwitt^  6r  fever  tree,  tinne 
cali>  ii  CinckoM  ql/icitialiu  in  memory  oi  tlie  Couniei4  of  CinduM,  the  Spanish  viceroyli 
Ijdf  in  Peru,  who  was  the  nrst  European  that  had  been  t^red  by  it.  It  was  first  broucht  into 
I  (d^  bif  a  Jesuit  about  the  year  1619,  and  distributed  through  Europe  by  the  fiuhen  of  that  or- 
der i  iKBce  the  names  CV/^xanii  Pnhit  JesaiticttSf  PulvU  Patrutn.  By  Cardinal  dt  Lug»*s  in- 
tttitfnce  a  cargo  of  it  was  procured  atid  biDUght  to  Rome  soon  after;  whence  it  received  the 
nime  of,  Puivis  CardinnHs  de  ptgo. 

As  tliis  b^rk  is  a  medicine  of  oomMemble  tinportaice,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  join  a  short 
description  of  the  external  qualities  of  the  bot  sort.  It  is  in  concave  pieces,  scarcely  ever  ex- 
ceeding the  fouith  part  of  a  cylinder  cut  loiigiiudinailf.  It  breaksshdrt,  and  wheil  broken  ^vi- 
denil}' appears  to  be  composed  of  three  distinct  and  separate  coats,  vis.  one  outer  thin  coat» 
tiiat  IS  somewhat  rugged,  ufken  covered WftM  inos  dV  different  kind*,  and  it  t)f  a  reddish  brown 
color  like  annamon.  llie  middle  coat  is  CQiisiderably  thidter,  of  a  closer  texture  and  deeper 
color  than  the  first,  and  is  levs  brittle  but  more  resinous  than  'Mty  tther  i>art.  The  third  or  m> 
nermo»tcoat  is  woody  and  iibrQus.  andd  a  brigluisii  red,  at  (east  considerably  bnftbterthan 
intlicr  of  the  othcrt.  -  Pmm  thil  de^ibripnon  of  (be  bark,  ^reat  care  must  be  taken  in  powderin; 
ii»  nut  w  ieavcj  oueb  grutt  pvwder,  iiut  tfO  ]:ku»  tiie  wfaole  oi  it  ttfixnigfa  tbe  ticvC|>ecauit  tte 
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21 5.  J  This  bark  has  been  commonly  considered  as  a  spe- 
cific, or  as  a  remedy  of  which  the  operation  was  not  under- 
stood«  But  it  is  certainly  allowable  to  inquire  into  this 
matter  ;  and  I  apprehend  it  may  be  explained.    « 

214.]  To  this  purpose  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as,  in 
many  cases,  the  effects  of  the  bark  are  perceived  soon  after 
its  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  before  it  can  possibly 
be  conveyed  to  the  mass  of  blood,  we  may  concluoe,  thal^^^ 
its  efiects  do  not  arise  from  its  operatiag  on  the  ^utds<^ 
and  must,  therefore,  depend  upon  its  operating  on  tiflie  ■ 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  being  thereby  communicated 
to  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system.  '  This  operation  seems  to 
be  a  tonic  power,  the  bark  being  a  remedy  in  many  cases 
of  debility,  particularly  in  gangrene ;  and,  as  the  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxyms  of  intermittent  fevers  depends  upon 
a  recurrence  of  atony,  (35.  and  36.)  so  probably  the  bark^ 
by  its  tonic  power,  prevents  the  recurrence  of  these  pa- 
roxysms ;  and  this  is  greatly  confirmed  by  observing,  that 
many  other  tonic  medicines  answer  the  same  purpose. 

215.]  If  the  operation  of  the  bark  may  be  thus  explain- 
ed, from  its  possessing  atonic  power,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
why  it  is  improper  when  a  phlogistic  diathesis  prevails ;  and 
froDfi  the  same  view,  we  can  ascertain  in  what  cases  of  con- 
tinued ifever  it  may  be  admitted.  These  are  either  after 
considerable  remissions  have  appeared,  when  it  may  be 
employed  to  prevent  tRe  return  of  exacerbations,  on  the 
same  footing  that  it  is  used  in  intermittent  fevers,  or  in  the 
advanced  state  of  fevers,  when  all  suspicion  of  an  inflamma- 
tory state  is  removed,  and  a  general  debility  prevails  in  the 
system ;  and  its  being  then  employed  is  sufficiently  agree* 
able  to  the  present  practice. 

21 6.]  With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  bark*  it  is  proper  to 
add,  that  good  effects  are  to  be  expected  from  it,  almost 
only  when  given  in  substance  and  in  large  quantity.* 

217.]  Another  set  of  Medicines  to  be  employed  for  ob- 

mott  rcdiUHis,  and  cooMqucstly  tiie  most  efSectu*!,  put  of  H^  bark  it  tbe  longest  aod  moct 
mficoit  to  powder. 

With  respect  to  tbe  two  kinds  «r  bark  so  much  talked  of  aod  noiiced  a  few  yean  ago,  it 
■Mf  be  proper  to  obwrve,  that  chey  seem  to  be  die  production  of  the  same  tree.  The  Spaniards 
alwan  selected  such  pieces  as  those  above  detoribed  om  of  the  original  packages,  and  rejected 
the  tbn,  rale,  and  quiUed  sort,  which  the  English  preferred,  li  is  ceruin  that  both  the  red^ 
pale,  quiUed,  and  a  variety  of  f^dauon  between  them,  all  occur  tik  the  same  diest  as  originally 
imported ;  and  it  is  extremely  miprobeble  that  the  bark  of  different  kinds  of  trees  should  be 
packed  t»ether.  Be  this  matter  bowever  as  it  may,  experience  gives  the  preference  to  what 
IS  catted  die  red  bark,  aod  this  sort  ouriic  surely  to  be  used. 

*The  doses  of  the  bark  can  oaiy  be  determined  horn  the  state  of  the  patientH  stomach  tvul 
ibe  violence  of  the  <Bsease :  It  is  usual  to  give  a  drachm  of  the  powder  at  a  dose,  and  repeat 
t(  every  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  or  the  state  of  the  patient's 

^h  It  freqtfently  passes  off  by  stool  when  given  too  llberaHy  i  this  iDCoftlcnicDiK  w  ubvi^ 
A^  or  C^viBg  g  fcir  itiopSi  8  or  vi  of  laudanum,  wiih  eacbdo&e. 
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Tiating  debility  anc}  its  effects^  are  the  dire.cl'  stipmhatf 
(203, )  These,  i  n  soiwe  measure,  increase  the  tone  of  tie  moir- 
ing  fibres ;  but  they  ai^  diffsi^ent  from  the  tQnic9,  as  more  du 
rectly  exciting  aiVd  incveasuig  the  actioD  of  the  heart  ami 
arteries.  Thi?  mode  of  their  operation  renders  the  use  of 
tbem  aod^iguous  ;  and  when  an  inflammatory  diathesis  is 
present,  as  so  often  happens  in  the  beginping  of  feyenf, 
the  eflects  of  these  stin^lants  may  be  very  hurtful  ;  but  it 
still  remains  probj^ble,  that  in  the  adyanped  state*  of  fever^^ 
when  debility  prevails,  they  may  be  useful. 

218.]  What  are  the  stimulants  that  .may  be  inost  pro- 
perly employed,  I  am  uncertain,  as  tbe  use  of  them  in  tim 
a^  has  been  rare ;  bqt  I  am  di^osed  to  believe  l;hat,  ^ail 
kiods,  wine  is  the  best. 

219.]  Wine  has  the  advantage  of  being  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  stomach,  and  of  having  its  stimulant  parts  so 
much  diluted,  that  it  can  be  conveniently  given  in  smajl 
da'ies ;  so  that  it  may  be  employed  with  sufficient  caution ; 
but  it  is  of  little  service^  unless  taken  pretty  largely.* 

220.]  It  may  be  supposed,  and  on  good  grounds,  that 
wine  has  an  operation  analogous  to  that  oi  opium,  and 
some  other  narcotic  medicines.  It  may  indeed  be  said, 
that  we  can  distinctly  mark  its  stimulant  power  only,  which 
renders  its  effects  in  the  phrenitic  daiirium  manife^ly  hurt- 
ful, and,  in  the  mild  delirium,  depending  on  debility,  as  re- 
markably useful.  But  in  all  this  the  analogy  with  opium 
is  still  obvious ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  bodi  wine  anci  opi- 
um are  more  useful  by  their  sedative  and  antispasifiodu:^ 
than  by  their  stimulant  powers.  : 

221.]  These  are  the  means  x>f  answering  our  second  ge-» 
neral  indication  ;  ( 1 26.  2.)  and  I  now  proceed  to  the  third, 
vrhich  is,  To  obviate  or  to  correct  the  tendency  of  the  fluids  to 
ptUre/action, 

222.]  This  may  be  doiie, 

1.  fly  avoiding  any  new  application  of  putrid  or.  putres- 
cent matter. 

2.  By  evacuating  the  putrid  or  putrescent  matter  alrea- 
dy present  in  the  body. 

3.  By  correcting  the  putrid  or  putrescent  matter  remain- 
ing in  the  body. 

*  Whue  Is  a  valuable  cordial,  and  is  madi  superior  to  most  other  sthnulanls }  It  rafief  the 
pttlsct  supports  the  vis  vitae,  promotes  dhiphoresis,  and  resists  putrefaction.  WiUi  tespetrt  to  the 
nedical  differences  of  wines,  it  may  suthce  to  obfcrvc,  that  the  effects  of  fall  bodiea  wmes  are 
more  lasting  tlaa  those  of  the  thinner.  Red  wines  are  subastringent,  and  eohsequently  posaeaa 
a  tonic  virtue,  and  are  hence  more  proper  m  fevers  of  all  kinds  wJWre  wine  hat  all  admfssaiae. 
Chan  wtaate  wines  are.  AU  sweet  wines  are  nutritive  and  ia  general  moce  stimalaitiic  tb»o 
~"*~~~t  a  tMU  ibey  lieat  much  «nd  are  apt  to  turn  SOOT  00  Oie  iMmacb* 
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^  4.  Bj^  supporting  the  tone  of  the  vesseisy  and  thereby  re- 
sisting nirther  putrefaction,  or  obviating  its  effects. 

223,]  The  further  application  of  pujtrid  or  ptitrescent 
matter  may  be  avoided, 

1.  By  removing  the  patient  from  places  filled  with  cor- 
rupted air. 

2.  By  correcting  the  air  from  which  he  cannot  be  re- 
moved. 

3.  By  preventing  the  accumulation  of  the  patient^s  own 
eiBuvia,  by  a  constant  ventilation,  and  by  a  frequent  change 
of  bed-clothes  and  body  Knen. 

4.  By  the  careful  and  speedy  removal  of  all  excremental 
matters  from  the  patient^s  chamber. 

5.  By  avoiding  animal  food  or  correcting  it. 

224.]  The  putrid  or  putrescent  matter,  ahneady  present 
in  the  body,  may  be  evacuated  partly  by  evacuating  fre« 
quently  the  contents  of  the  intestines,*  and  more  effectual- 
ly still,  by  supporting  the  excretions  of  perspiration  and 
urine,  by  the  plentiful  use  of  diluents.f 

225.]  The  putrid  or  putrescent  matter,  remaining  in  the 
body,  may  be  rendered  more  mild  and  innocent  by  the  use 
of  diluents;  or  may  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  antiseptics. 
These  last  are  of  many  and  various  kinds  ;  but  which  of 
them  are  conveniently  applicable,  or  more  particularly  suit- 
ed to  the  case  of  fevers,  is  not  well  ascertained.  Those 
most  certainly  applicable  and  useful,  are,  acescent  aliments^ 
acidst  of  all  kinds,  neutral  saltsjl  and  fixed  air.§ 

*JlieeTacaaBbtnbcii9edm  thete  cuetaiv,  fheinilderpiirges,  nchatmiMMyAcc.  RImi- 
MibaBdsenuiiaaTalMbe  used;  but  ivenmtavoid  the  dmtic  pufgcs,  such u  jalap»  Kam- 
moofv  aloes,  aad  muitr  resinous  purgts.  CakMuel  \m»  been  found  irery  meSvA  in  ihm  caMlz 
It  jna^  be  ^ven  to  the  quantity  of  8  or  10  grains,  and  3  oaaccs  of  the  taftMUB  senna,  with 
nif  an  ounce  of  Glauberl  salt  nar  be  given,  about  10  or  IS  boors  atter  it,  to  aocelerale  its 
operation.  /        •     -» 

■f  The  dihienttneoessary  in  these  cases  nra&i  an  be  alxtwilh  a  little  port  viae  or  claiet  Warn 
pon  wine  and  water  is  the  best  dilueoL 

t  Whether  all  kinds  of  acids  are  to  be  used  as  antiseptics  is  sonewbat  doubtfoL  The  mineral 
acids,  especially  the  ritriolic,  have  been  much  recommended;  but  the  vegetable  adds  seem  muds 
me  efficacious.  As  their  mildness  allows  us  to  give  them  in  very  large  quantities,  and  u 
they  more  easily  enter  into  a  union  with  the  aatmalfhiids  than  the  fioaile  acMfs  do,  they  seem 
more  suitable  antiseptics  in  these  cases.  Whether  there  is  any  difference  between  the  native 
vegetable  adds  and  vinegar,  with  respect  to  their  antiseptic  qualltiesy  was  formerly  much  dis- 
Pfm  by  practitiooers.  Pfaysidal^,  however,  have  now  settled  this  qocstioo :  and  are  generaUf 
wopiuKm,  that  in  cases  of  putrescence  arising  from  fevers,  the  fermented  add  is  most  proper; 
bet  la  cases  of  putrescence  without  fever,  they  ptefier  the  native  add  juices.  , 

I  The  antisepcic  power  of  the  diflerent  neutral  salts  is  extremely  various.  Accordin|  to  the 
rwoiag  in  the  Ibregping  note,  those  fontistingof  a  vegetable  add  base  ought  to  be  prderred  ; 
and  indeed  experience  confirms  the  opinion.  The  Spiritus  Mindercri  would  perhaps  be  usefbl* 
tf  it  could  be  prevented  from  passing  two  hastily  oftby  sweat  and  urine.  In  doses  of  a  drachm 
evoy  two  hours,  it  is  Jess  wb^  to  promote  sweat  and  urine,  than  when  given  in  the  usual  dotm 
or  half  an  ounce.  Lemon  joiee,  saturated  with  volatile  alkali,  has  often  oeen  sttceessfiilly  used 
wthese  cases;  espedaUy  when  they  arc  takes  cttber  in  the  act  of  effirvescesce,orsepanuely» 
*e  one  immedtately  after  the  other. 


-^'^^i^wrw otncr ■mnepiics  w  \nc loorr  iisi  ne nas given  :  wnai nc nwiwoncQ,  iivw«vcr» 
«« t^  as  are  ^eneraUy  used,  or  approved  of  by  practuioaen.   Camphor  is  a  constdcraUt  an- 
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2^6.]  Tlie  i^rogress  of  putrefaction  may  be  consideratfy 
retarded)  and  its  effects  obviated,  by  supporting  the  ton<J 
of  the  vessels  ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  tonic  remedies  \ 
the  chief  of  which  are,  Cold,  and  Peruvian  Barl:^  both 
sufficiently  treated  of  above,  (205.  et  seq.J 

221,1  I  haVe  now  finished  the  consideration  of  the  three 
general  indications  to  be  formed  in  the  ci^fe  of  continued 
levers ;  and  have  mentioned  most  of  the  remedies  which 
bave  been,  upon  any  occasion,  employed  in  this  business. 
'It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  these  indica- 
tions and  reraeciies  separately,  and  to  explain  the  operatioh 
of  the  latter  more  generally  ;  but  from  what  has  been  now 
delivered,  compared  with  what  was  said  above,  concerning 
the  difference  of  fevers,  and  the  signification  of  their  seve- 
ral symptoms  in  foirming  the  prognostic,  I  expect/  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  assign  the  indication,  and  to  select  and 
combine  the  several  remedies  mentipned,  so  as  to  adapt  them 
to  the  several  spiecies  and  circumstances  of  continueci  fevers* 

I  diink  it  may  be  useful  for  my  Readers  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  cure  of  continued  fevers  brought  under  one 
View,  as  in  the  following  table. 

IN  THE  CURE  OF  CONTINUED  FEVERS, 

THE  INDICATIONS  ARE, 

I.  To  moderate  the  violence  of  7raction. 

Which  may  be  done  by, 

1.  Diminishing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  by 
A.  Avoiding  or  moderating  those  irritations  which  are  ahnost 
constantly  applied  to  the  body  ;  as, 
a.  The  impressions  made  upon  our  senses,  particularly, 
«•  Increased  heat,  whether  arising  from 

tificpUc*  but  it  U  of  too  hcftthtg  a  qualitf  to  be  ^ven  in  radi  quantities  as  seem  necessary.  The 
cpninon  dose  of  it  is  from  1  to  10  graitis,  and  it  is  best  exhibited  in  tiie  iotm,  of  a  bolus ;  in  wlttrii 
fyrm  it  nuy  alio  be  joined  with  some  other  antiseptic,  as 

Br-  Cam^or.  gr.  viii. 
Spt.  VinL  gutt.  X. 
Pulv.  Rad.  Coptrayerv.  9ii.  • 
Syr.  Simpl.  q.  s. 
M.  £.  bol. 

ThH  dose  may  beitseatefl  every  6  houn,  or  oftcner,  etneciaDy  rf  the  pulse  be  low  or  weak.  In 
us\ng  camphor  the'practTtioner  ought  to  remeoaber  that  this  medictne,  when  given  in  laife 
qu3Qtiti«B,  frequently  occasions  delirium.  Peculiar  attention  jotHt  tbexefofe  be  paid  to  tiff'. 
tymptoBii  and  the  doses  oC  campbor  regulated  viih  csMtioo, 
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sou  External  heat,  or* 

fi0.  The  accnmulation  of  the  heat  of  the  bodj. 

b.  The  exercise  of  the  body, 

c.  The  exercise  of  the  ihind, 

d.  The  taking  m  of  alimeitt, 

e.  Particular  irritations  arising  from 
«•  The  sense  of  thirst* 

/?.  Cruci^ties*  or  corrupted  humors',  in  die  stamachi 
7.  The  preternatural  retention  of  fsces, 
i.  A  general  acrimony  of  the  fluids. 
B.  1£mpIoying  cerudn  sedative  powers ;  as, 

a.  Cold, 

b.  Refn^rants  ;  the  chief  of  which  are, 
a.  Aads  of  all  kinds, 

0.  Neutral  salts, 
y.  Metallic  salt's. 
C  Diminishing  the  tension  and  tone  of  the  aiterial  system,  by 

a.  Blood-letting, 

b.  Purging. 

2.  Taking  off  the  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  by 

A.  Internal  means  ;  which  are, 

a.  Those  remedies  which  determine  to  the  surface,  as,  * 
eu  Diluents, 

/?.  Neutral  salts, 
y.  Sudorifics, 
h,  Emetics* 

b.  Those  remedies  named  antispasmodics.  .'^ 

B.  External  means ;  as,  •/ 

a.  Blistering, 

b.  Warm  bathing. 

IL  To  remove  the  causes,  or  obviate  the  effects,  of 
debility,  by 

i.  Supporting  and  increasing  the  action  of  the  Jieart  and  artB* 
ries,  by 

A.  Tonics,  as, 

a.  Cold, 

b.  Tonic  medidaes,  which  are  eidier, 
a.  Fossil,  as, 

«Mu  Saccharuxn  satumi,  Ice  or^ 
p.  Vegetable,  as, 
fta.  Peruvian  Bark. 

B.  Stimulants,  as, 

a*  Aronuuics,  &c* 

b.  Wine.  / 
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III.  To  obviate  or  correct  (he  tendency  of  the  fluids  t0 
putrefactioHy  by 

1.  Avoiding  the  application  of  putrid  or  putrescent  matter,  hj 

A.  Removing  the  patient  from  places  filled  with  corrupted  air. 

B.  Correcting  the  air»  from  which  he  cannot  be  removed. 

C.  Avoiding  the  accumulation  of  the  parent's  own  effluvia,  by 

a.  A  constant  ventilation, 

b.  Frequently  changing  the  bedclothes  and  body-linen. 

D.  Removing  carefully  and  speedily  all  excremehtal  matters. 

E.  Avoiding  animal'  food,  or  correcting  it. 

2.  Evacuating  the  putrid  or  putrescent  matter  already  present 

in  the  body,  by, 

A.  Evacuating  frequently  the  intestines. 

B.  Supporting  the  excretions  of  perspiration  and  urine,  by 

a.  Diluents, 

b.  Neutral  salts. 

S.  Correcting  the  putrid  or  putrescent  matter  remaining  in  the 
bodyt  by 

A.  Diluents, 

B.  Antiseptics, 

C.  Fixed  air. 

4.  Resisting  farther  putrefaction,  or  obviating  its  effects,  by 
Supporting  the  tone  of  the  vessels,  by 
Tonic  remedies. 


SECTION  n. 

Of  the  Cure  of  Intermittent  Fevers. 

228.]  IT  still  remains  to  consider  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tent ferers;  and  with  respect  to  these,  we  form  also  three 
general  indications. 

1.  In  the  time  of  intermission^  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  paroxysms. 

2.  In  the  time  of  paroxysms^  to  conduct  these  so  as  to  ob^ 
tain  a  final  solution  of  the  disease. 

3.  fo  take^of  certain  circumstances  which  might  prevent 
the  fulfilling  ojthe  two  first  indications. 

229.]  The  first  indication  ma^  be  answered  in  two  ways; 

1.  By  increasing  the  acti6n  of  the  heart  and  arteries  some 
time  before  the  period  of  accession,  and  supporting  that  in- 
creased action  till  the  period  of  the  accession  be  over,  so 
as  thereby  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  atony  and  spasm 
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c^  the  extreme  vessels  which  give  occasion  to  the  recur- 
rence of  paroxysms. 

2.  Without  increasing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, the  recurrence  of  paroxysms  may  be  prevented,  by 
supporting  the  tone  of  the  vessels  and  thereoy  preventing 
atony,  and  the  consequent  spasm. 

230.]  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  229.  1.  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  increased, 

1.  By  various  stimulant  remedies,  internally  given,  or 
externally  applied,  and  that  without  exciting  sweat. 

2.  By  the  same  remedies,  or  others  so  managed  as  to  ex- 
cite sweating,  and  to  support  that  sweating  tUl  the  period 
of  accession  be  for  some  time  past. 

3.  By  nauseating  doses  of  emetics,  given  about  an  hour 
before  the  time  ot  accession,  thereby  supp6rting  and  in- 
creasing the  tone  and  action  of  the  extreme  vesseb. 

231.]  The  tone  of  the  extreme  vensels  may  be  supported 
without  increasing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  (229. 
2.)  by  various  tome  medicines ;  as, 

1 .  Astringents  alone. 

2.  Bitters  alone. 

3.  Astringents  and  bitters  conjoined. 

4.  Astringents  and  aromatics  conjoined. 

5.  Certain  metallic  tonics. 

6.  Opiates. 

Lastly,  an  impression  of  horror. 
^  A  good  deal  of  exercise,  and  as  full  a  diet  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient's  appetite  and  digestion  may  allow  of, 
ynl\  be  pifoper  during  me  time  of  intermission,  and  may  be 
•  considered  as  bjslonging  to  this  head. 

232.]  Of  all  the  tonic  remedies  menriooed  (231.)  the 
'  nmst  celebrated,  and  perhaps  the  most  certaiiily  effectual^ 
is  the  Peruvian  bark,  the  tonic  power  of  which  we  have  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate  above  (214.)  and  have  at  the  same 
time  explained  its  use  in  continued  fevers. 

Thie  same  observation  as  made  in  216.  is  especially  pro- 
per in  the  case  of  intermittents:  and  further,  with  respect 
to  these,  the  following  observations  or  rules  are  offered  here. 

1 .  That  the  bark  mox  be  employed  with  safety  at  any 
period  of  intermittent  fevers,  providing  that,  at  the  same 
time,  there  be  neither  a  phlogistic  diathesis  prevailingin  d)e 
system,  nor  any  considerable  or  fiit<ed  congestion  pres^ 
in  the  abdominal  viscera. 

2.  The  proper  time  for  .exhibiting  the  bark  in  intermit- 
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tent  fevers,  is  durioff  the  time  of  intermission ;  and  whe^ 
intormissions  are  to  oe  expected,  it  is  to  be  abstained  from 
in  the  time  of  paroxysms. 

3.  In  remittents,  though  no  entire  apyrexia  occurs,  the 
bark  n\ay  be  given  during  the  remissions;  and  it  should  be 

J^iven  even  though  the  remissions  be  inconsiderable,  if, 
rqm  the  known  nature  of  the  epidemic,  intermis^ons 
or  considerable  remissions,  are  not  to  be  soon  expected, 
and.  that  great  danger  is  apprehended  from  repeated  ex- 
acerbations* 

4w  .In  the  case  of  genuine  intermittents,  while  a  due  quan- 
tity of  bark  is  to, be  employed,  the  exhibit]9n  of  it  ought  t9 
be  brought  as  near  to  the  time  of  accession  as  the  condition 
^f  tfa^  patient'^  stomach  will  allow. 

5.  Ifi  een^aJL,  in  all  cases  of  intermittents,  it  is  not  suf*- 
ficient  that  the  .recurrence  of  paroxysms  be  stopped  for 
once  by  the  use  of  the  bark ;  a  reiaps^  is  commonly  to  be 
expected,  and  should  be  prevented  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
bark,  repeated  at  proper  intervals.* 

*  Th«  quantity  of  btrk  to  be  given  in  the  intermission  must  be  as  ^at  as  the  stomach  cao  pos- 
^iMrhesr.  it  t^  tp^-  ^r.^^-.n.n  m  H"--  ?  -.-;----  -•— -Ti-'^-r  '-n'^^-r-A— ■-'-<.  '~>  -'^-^ -"^'f  3  drachm 
tjr  iWu  SvJ-ii.  ■•■■.■■    I- ■■.     •■  -.^^^vil  in  ii4 

OpcriLLbQi,  when  wc  Lh.^^i'.n  wlih  -.m^tU  iJu^-.-h  ^i--  '■"'  wuh.Il*  m  T^^:  i.:u^iii,-,VTii  ir-.r^m  ui  ific  tn^ 
Ivni! tilt  1  Cms,  avi  liKi'^aye  the  duvet  Eo  cific  flrac]uB  imvirdttlit  eiuJ  cY  iu  The  Uutt  i-cimrtinies 
fiiUljeuer  i>n  the  itnuuch  by  adHnig  Ki  n  a[>mi  ah  di;hiM  iir  i  founli  of  it*  wt-rgfrt  of  wmc  jro^ 
ijiitrn  iniiseptic.  ^'in-taijw  make  i>yin  xnsyttii  tbti  mffntnjo  vcrf  veil  An  i>unti-  of  rwl  bjrlt 
Jttd  2  fCiUichitiA  ol  !^f1;)k(^  looi  taken  during  [he  iniprmiwiimrtwt  :i  icrti^Fif  ii  Hie  itarujUj  CJiaibejr 
il,  fiT  if  no  dlarrhrrj  cumet  on,  senenitlr  prcvtn  i',  the  iit'ii  paTTix)TiiD,  In  tji»e  titdisiH^txa  be m* 
jirvcju^fd  iff  birki  ten  or  twelve  druj is  rif  ijiuriijiTiUiiii  art  x*,the  jUcn  (hr^e  or  foat  timf*  wiifi 
ir.tcli  iCM  of  the  hatfc*  The  iu'j>i:irn:cv  gehfraJlir-  JLnntA  with  die  tar^  in,  prettfipTion,  iecj*  ril- 
ruidfied  ciiUierto  pTQinote  itfcfS^idci  t.f  icrlub;  tt  tiiUtt  initnriftl  f«.»rtni  wiinoui  tijvm;r  rc- 
^Aniioitc  tt^zmcv^^  otllw  cDci^knition.  TIbi*  fi'owevcr,  t*3  |w;n(  of  ;;rv3i  ctniiCfjuniccTftSThe 
i^ne  t]f  t>ke  InT-k*  JO't  shckrEe  qumtit}'  c^f  u  tifCi^iJiy  tui'  the  ture,  nahr  ihc  p:)yi;iii  irc^ucnU; 
loatJi  ilbcf^jfff  Ui  u»e  oujjht  toK-  ducniutnucfi.  W'hn^  titaUc  mio  .irt  clcfTuij-)-  fit  IkiKh  inth  sf- 
rOf?,  H  (ttci»3iMiJt  tlw  n3  oil  til  qnd  &iuecr^ ;  ni^encc  ki  U;!^  rcaaA<ii]j  4  \ur\g  vtiic  ^  but  t^furi 
rnPniL-  hta  an  clectiiirj  wiiLii  muciUgc,  it  p3i»ci  diJwii  fjiortyi  sr^rceiy  Invin^  irtj  TJiite  behind 
If.  Thtf  tutt*  oi  die  biirlt  i*  very  eJTecTitKU^  oonceatefl  bf  Uquorke  root  iti  j  df cocrion,  #r  b^  the 
extrjc  t  itJJia  cletiLiiry*  The  e\trJje*  ui  Sof^wiyod  s.Uu  conceaK  the  ta«e  of  tUc  Uark,  jnd  an  clec- 
tiiiry  matiettTLh  ill  J.ncl  *  >uiTidtftl  iiajntiiT  of  Tiiuctlaj(tu  k  ii  very  elc^jnt  fynn.  I>ec-<ni3in, 
]iifii>LOiiK«  andtmcturCii  c^f  ihc  Juft  4rc  much  lett  efficacious  ihi^n  tbc  kuti^isncc.  Ttie  cttj'ict 
md  ihii;  remiir*  rfMotn  einplo¥«l  in  i  Ik*  as  re  of  imefmkieiiiiT,  e\cqjt  w'.^u  oihcr  turmi  »l1 
IW  *ft  i>n  die  ftotnwch.  Tlw  formuta  m  the  Ust  London  nurm jcoptn a  ii  thr  Irn^  beinit  a  enm-'^ 
pO^od  rifhoth  tbe  extnct  siiiJ  resn  i  Itir  tity  wiTrry  eslriet  it  iirop;;  in  tn  iiernci%  bul  w**^^  in 
•MJlTlfrrtcVf  md  thetedn  is  Hton^  in  aLitrin|;<ri:tcTt  bi^t  wcdk  in  burcrti^is^  ind  Ini^H  quulUies  aie 
»etffis;iry  tVir  cunnc  intermtttenrt.  About  1^3  ifr'i'ijrainj  of  t]ie  e si  ran  *r<L-  iniiiiitf^lcnt  tD  liatf  4 
^ichm  of  tilt  pN>i)rdi'j.  Wlirn  »  )>Jiro!Lfsu]  luii  beco  *|o|jjKti  by  tfie  turk^it  ivlts  no  meant  safe  tft 
46«ttdi.in  ihc  ti^  of  thii  mtdi^not  jho^Lnhcir  ai  a  rcUp^  Li  sl*jrt  to  he  jppiehctuJcd^    Tlic  ili 


■i^j^nilUAUv  t<i  be  didiini^hed,  ind  tFic  interTiiU  between  tbe  umc^  u(  tiviiif  ^lem  Are  to  be  m« 

acii£4  :  Afler  (ertiinti  we  najy  diojinlih  the  oudntitr  diily  ooe  ki^lft  ULIve  Arhve  a(  2  dr-tchrti*  ; 

■  jnri  iHfie  2  di«di|i)«  wi-hi  to  be  eoattnued  in  dtiistfjl  Iscjoplfs  tbrict  4  claf  fot  eifhi  djp  j  a(«;r 


whkJ]  i^riodrlKfuiilCi  oiigUl  10  be  aivm  Ttiftlif  iiKl  mOiTunjj  for  1  wctk  io?j|ef  s  iMer  rjuar- 
t^tis,  vbfn  The  rti»fe  hj-edtieed  totvci  dr^chmi  a  i.tat,U  wilt  |>e  prudeni  to  icoiulfvut  i^nm^  ttm 
iiOMiilij  6*^U-  fof  J  rt>riiii|tnr  ami  h4lt  t  dra4:bin  [i^bi  and  moniitng  for  a  fortoi^iit  lungicr,  fn 
rtrdcr  the  more  elf e<'wallr  to  iireveDta  Telaj^te.  ^e*l  iiiiention  must  be  pairt  to  diet  nind  regi- 
neil,  FttiieitLi  ^re  lenenll^  CKUtfiiely  voraci^jut  dfiei  tkie  cunmif  tnLvimttcrnii ;  ^nri  indeed 
ttUT  ire^uint  O'Ti^idirriMt  nutrition  tu  iiipjsl*^  ihe  \i-a^(e  !«t-j.vnfned  bf  tfie  tvrcr.  SmaiJ  ^^ufln- 
iHtei  (tJlflnri  jjietii  ije  lakCB  af  nUdc  jad  to  Jieofien  n?|K-atc-tl  i  and  tfce  rtuul  (lUiriai^N  ;iJ"i  at 
i(jefl«le  (Ime*em]y  di;;eit»btc  ft^oJ,  niu^t  be  diourn,  aj  broilis  wiih  batlef  ind  itftititf  flcjiii  miri^ 
r»vm  iMH^i  wftl|.efaliekflOft  newUide^jnt  t»roikd  frrib  n^H  ^a  Acnd,  «;t;iccm*  and  imuun^ 
abniefllit  aod  ncidi  arctobccirefkillyii'i'iiier].  ptc  dnnlr  ought  to  be  in  m"riafnc  qu.njiiij, 
biJt  rich  and  rtnfnf  j  u  inHd  ale,  jioff  wjne  und  w^ie r.  With  iriuect  to.flit  Tetitnen  MiJpc  r  iot 
o^Ta  be4reate  fru^v  i  otetini  t  ic  oti,  *  J  may  suilioe  10  obserpe,  ilut  iJee  p  may  bt;  In  Jiii|?e*l  \  f\  W- 
crtiw  wjOioat  fJt)£Tte  i^.  ot  gcTit  uie,  eiUicr  b|  «»lluii|j  b^  lidiivi  on  bor^locki  or  ia ;» unt^«^ 
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303.]  Our  second  general  indication  for  conducting  th6 

?>aroxysms  of  intermittent  fevers^  so  a»to  obtain  a  final  so- 
ution  of  the  disease,  may  be  answered, 

1.  By  exhibiting  emetics  during  the  time  of  the  cold 
stage,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot. 

2.  By  opiates  given  during  the  time  of  the  hot  stage.* 
234.]  The  circumstances  which  may  especially  prevent 

the  fulfilling  of  diose  too  indications,  and  therefore  give 
occasion  to  our  third,  are  a  phlogistic  diathesis  prevaUing 
in  the  system,  and  congestions  fixed  in  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera. The  first  must  be  removed  by  blood-letting  and 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen  ;  the  second  by  vomiting  and 
purging. 

Where  these  measures  are  not  immediately  effectual,  1 
bold  it  safer  to  attempt  the  'Cure  of  the  disease  by  the 
means  pointed  out  in  general  in  229,  rather  than  by  those 
in  article  second  of  the  same  paragraph. 

accordtn;  to  the  strength  of  the  patient  But  abore  aU,  cold  must  be  carefuUr  avoided ;  for  no* 
tfaimmoieeflmuaUyproducesareUipiethanao  imprudent  exposure  to  coU  damp  air,  or  a 
negiect  in  keeping  the  body  properly  clothed.  The  practice  of  fiving  purges  after  the  cure  «f 
intermittenfs  is  highly  Uameable,  and  is  frequently  the  cause  of  a  rebpse.  Should  costiTenets 
be  troubtesoDoe,  it  may  be  removed  by  very  mild  emollient  glysters. 

«  This  practice  of  gtviog  vomits  In  the  eftd  of  the  cold  suge  and  an  opiate  after  their  open- 
tion,  is  oid.  It  is  mentioned  by  Sydenharo»  Bocrhaave,  Van  Swieten,  and  most  practical  wri>> 
ters.  It  must  not,  however,  be  indiscriminately  toed.  It  is  seldom  attended  with  any  salutary 
«fiecf,  except  in  vernal  intermittems,  and  in  tbe  earner  periods  of  the  disease ;  and  it  is  comcant- 
if  attended  with  disadvantage  when  the  disease  has  been  of  long  contiauance. 


BOOK   11. 
OF  INFLAMMATIONS,  OR  PHLEGMASIiE. 


CHAPTER!. 

OF  INFLAMMATION.  IN  GENERAL. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  PhenomiJia  of  Inflammation. 

235.]  TXTHEN  any  partupoo  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
VV  afiected  with  unusual  redness,  heat,  pain  and 
tttmor*  we  name  the  disease  an  Inflammation  or  Phlegma- 
sia.   These  symptoBU  of  inflammation  are  never  consider- 
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able,  without  the  whole  system  being,  at  the  same  time,  af- 
fected with  pyrexia. 

236.]  As  the  external,  so  Ukewise  the  internal  parts  may 
be  affected  with  inflammation ;  and  we  judge  them  to  be  so, 
when,  together  with  pyrexia,  there  is  a  fixed  pain  in  any 
hiternal  part,  attended  with  some  interruption  in  the  exer- . 
cise  of  its  functions. 

237.]  We  judge  of  the  presence  of  inflammation  also 
from  the  state  of  tlie  blood  cirawn  out  of  the  veins.  When 
the  blood,  after  cooling  and  concreting,  shows  a  portion  of 
the  gluten  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  and  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  crassamentum ;  as  such  separation 
happens  in  all  cases  of  more  evident  phlegmasia ;  so>  in 
ambiguous  cases,  we,  from  this  appearance,  joined  with 
other  symptoms,  infer  the  presence  of  inflammation.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  as  several  cir- 
cumstances  in,  blood-letting,  may  prevent  this  separation 
of  gluten  from  taking  place  in  blood  otherwise  disposed  to 
it;  so,  from  the  absence  of  such  appearance,  we  cannot 
always  conclude  against  the  presence  of  inflammation. 

238.]  I  cannot  easily  give  any  other  general  history  of 
the  plienomena  of  inflammation  than  wnat  is  contained  in 
the  three  preceding  paragraphs  ;  and  the  variations  which 
may  take  place  in  its  circumstances,  will  occur  to  be  more 
properly  taken  notice  of  under  the  several  heads  of  the  par- 
ticular eenera  an)d  species  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  I  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  proximate  cause  ot  in- 
flammation  in  general. 


SECTION  U. 
Of  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Inflammation. 

239.]  The  phenomena  of  inflammation  (235.)  all  concur 
in  showing,  that  there  is  an  increased  impetus  of  the  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  the  part  affected;  anu  as,  at  the  same 
time,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  not  always  evidently  iucreas* 
ed,  there  is  reason  to  presume,  that  the  increased  imoetus 
of  the  blood  in  the  particular  part  is  owing  especially  to 
the  increased  action  of  the  vessels  of  that  part  itself. 

240..]  The  cause  of  this  increased  action  in  the  vessels  of 
a  particular  part  is,  therefore,  what  we  are  to  consider  as 
the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation. 
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In  many  cases,  we  can  manifestly  perceive,  that  inflam* ' 
mation  arises  fr6m  the  application  oi  stimvilant  substances > 
to  the  part.  When  the  application  of  such  stimulants, 
therefore,  is  evident,  \ve  seek  for  no  other  cause  of  inflam-i 
mation ;  but  as,  in  many  cases,  such  application  b  neither 
evkient,  nor,  with  any  probability,  to  be  supposed,  we 
viust  In  such  cascSi,  seek  for  some  other  cause  of  the  increas- 
ed impetus  of  tHe  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  part. 

24-1,]  Many  physicians  have  supposed,  that  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  extreme  vessels,  any  how  produced,  may  prove 
a  canse  of  inflammation ;  and  particularly^  that  this  may 
arise  from  an  obstruction  formed  by  ia.  naatter  stopping  up 
diete  vessels.    But  many  difHculties  attend  this  doctrine.* 

L.  The  opinion  seems  chiefly  to  have 'arisen  from  the  ap- 
pearance U  the. blood  described  in  (237.)  when  the  sepa- 
rated gluten  was  considered  as  a  preternatural  and  morbid 
matter;  but  we  npw  knp^vvery  certainlv,  that  thi^,  gluten 
is  constantly  a  constit^uent  part  of  the  numan  blood  ^  and 
that  Jt  lis  only  a  peculiar  separatiion  of  the  parts  of  the. 
blood  that  happens  in  consequence  of.  inflammation. and 
so  me*  other  circumstances,  which  given  occasion  to  the  ap- 
pearance that  was  falsely  considered  as  a  mark  .of  a  mor- 
bid lentor  in  the  blood.    .  .  : 

2.  There  are  no  experiments  directly: in. proof  of  a  pre* 
tematural  Jentor , prevailing  in  the  mass  of  blood;  norjs 
there  any  erid^nce  of  certam  parts  of  the  blood  occasion- 
ally acquiring  a  greater  density  and  force  of  cdiesion  thaa 
ordinary ;  neither  is  there  any  proof  of  the  denser  or  more 
<eoherpnt  parts  being  present  in  the  mass  of  blood,  in  such 
greater  proporaon<  than  usual,  as  to  occasion  a  dangerous 
spiasitude.  .  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Browne  Langrish  oa 
this  subject  afford  no  conclusion,  having  been  made  oa 
certain  parts  of  th^  blood  separated  from  the. rest,  without 
attending  to  the  circumstances  of  blood-letting,  which  very 
much  alter  the  state  of  the  separation  and  concretion  of  the 
blood  drawn  out  of  the  veinsi 

3.  The  supposition  of  a  preternatural  lentor  or  viscidity 
of  the  blood,  is  not  well  founded ;  for  it  is  probable,  that 
nature  has  specially  provided  against  a  state  of  the  fluids^ 
90  incompatinle  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  animal  economy.  While  motion  continues 
to  pcevent  any  separation  of  p<urts,  and  heat  continues  to 

»  TUf  b  the  BoerlMftvlav  doctrine  wliith-tht  aattaor  here  tthkttt  iBom  ebjectioM  aiifht  be 
made  aciiBit  Krenl  parts  of  this  refutation  i  boi  toexamine  it  miautelf ,  u  fcveign  to  my  pvc- 
p«ae»  and  -voulil  reqoire  more  room  than  the  narrow  ttmiti  of  these  notes  can  powWy  allow. 

N 
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presci^W.  the  fluidity  of  the  more  viicid>  there  sftcfms  to  be 
ahray«  so  large  s  proportion  of  water  present  ds  to  givfe  a 
suiBeienit  Dniditv  to  the  K^hole.  I  must  own  that  this  is  hot 
absolutely  oonclasive  ;  but  I  still  repeat  it^  as  giving  ^pro- 
biability  to  the  general  argument.  ^  •:     :    * 

4.  Ih  the  particulaf  caife  dfirifljirtmatlbni  there  aire  sei 
veral  cirtunistances  which  rertder  il  |)robabletbat  the  blood 
is  then  mor©  fluid  than  usual. 

-  5.  I  pfesnme  that  no  ftuch  general  lentor j  a^  Boerbaiive 
attd  his  disfciples  have  3Uppo^M,  does  ever  take  place  ;  be- 
cau^  if  it  did>  it  tinui^t  ^hew  rtiore  considerable  eflects  than 
.cbmnionly  ^pp^ar.' 

6.  Bfesides  the  8U(Jj50sitibrt  of  an  bbstrutti^g  lehtor,  phy-J 
steians  have  supp<>sed^  thataii  obstruction  may  be  fornied 
by  kTi  impertti<*fea}le  matter  of  another  kirid,  and  that  such 
ar^  obs^tiction  iriia;^  ako  be  the  cause  of  inflammatidn; 
TWti  ^positioh  \^  whdt  ts  weH  known  in  the  schools  U^a 
d^tlie  title  of  an  >rrorA?^/;  but  it  is  an  opinion  that! 
cinnbt  find  to  be  -at  all  probable ;  for  the  motion  ttf  the 
bidbd'in  the  eHtt^noe  vessels  is  so  we^i  and  slow,'  ai  real 
iily  to  admit  iajpettograd^  cburseof  it;  stnd- therefore,  if 
a  partible  of  blood  should  happei^  to  enter  a  v^s^el  who9^ 
branches  will  not  allow  of  its  passage^  it iWlt  bo  mo^ed 
backwards,  till  it  ifneet  with  ^  pe&kt\  fit  for  trimsmittlng  it ; 
and  the  frequent  ramifications  and  anastomosed  ^f.  die  ex* 
tt^me  arteries  are  very  favorable  to  this.  1  must  own ;  in* 
deed,-  that  this  ar^nient  is  not  absolutely  oondufiare;  bm^ 
6du^  I  fellow  it  to  be  pretty  certain  that  "error  /atriv'^es 
actually  upbn  occd^ion  ha^peilt  butfor  the  reasons  I  fadve 
given,  it  is  prtttetble  that  it  Seldom  hA^n§,  4nd  is  there- 
Fore  rarely  tnecaitefc  of  inflammation:;  or  if  it  be,  tlmtit 
is  not  mei-eiy 'by  the  obstruction  that  it  produces;  as. 
Among  bther  rea^on^,  I  cbnclude  particnkrly  from  the  fol- 
lowing argtiiWcfrttV' 

1.  Tlwugh  an  o'bstruyjtion  should  be  supposed  to  take 
place,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  producing  the  effects^ 
ahd  exhibiting  the  phenomena,  that  appear  in  infliim^a- 
tibn.  The  tfieory  that  has  been.cotnmonly  employed  on 
tbis  bcbasion1&  by  no  means  sati^ymg ;  and,  in  met,  it 
Appears,  from  many  observatibns  atnd  experiments,  that 
con^eTablebb^ructions  may  be  formed,  and  may  sub* 
ijist,  without  producmg  the  symptoms  of  inflammatibo. 

242r]  Obstruction,  tnerefore,  trom  a  matter  stopping  up 
the  vessels,  Gaub.PalM,  249.  i.  isnbttobecbnsiaerdlas 
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th%  prioiary  caase  of  inflanunafcion ;  but  at  the.sitine  time, 
iLti$  suificientljr  probablei  th9.t  some  degree  of  obstructioa 
does  take  place  in  every  case  of  inflammation.  The  disr 
tension,  pain,  redness  and  tumor ,  attending  inAapmation, 
are  to  be  e^aioed  only  by  supposing,  that  the  e:3Ltremities 
of  tbe  ai'teries  do  not  readily  transmit  the  unusual  quantity 
jo£  blood  impelled  into  tliem  by  the  increased  action  ^  tm 
course  of  these  vessels.  Such  an  obstructioi^  may  be  sup- 
posed to  happen  in  every  case  of  an  increased  impetus  of 
itbe  blood  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  case  of  in^amma- 
4ion,  there  is  also  a  preternatural  resistance  to  the  £ree  pas«- 
«age  of  the  fiuids. 

243.]  From  the  doctrine  of  fever,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
that  anincreased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  not  sup- 
ported for  any  length  of  time  by  any  other  means  than  a 
^«pasm  a&Qtixig  the  extreme  vessels ;  and  that  the  same  spann 
stakes  pFace  in  inflammation  seems  likely,  because  that  ever 
jry  considerable  inflammation  is  introduced  by  a  co^  stage, 
and  is  accompanied  with  that  and  other  circumstances  qf 
(pyrexia.  It  seems  also  probable,  that  something  analo<- 
^o^s  to  thi^  occurs  even  in  the  case  of  those  inflauunatioois 
li'hich  appear  \qs»  considerable,  and  tp.be  purely  topical. 

^4.]'  From  all  this,  the  nature  of  ^inflammation  may  in 
jaoaoy,. cases  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  $ome 
xrauaes  of  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  may 
4ibrow.aD  unusual  quantity  of  it  upon  particular  vesseb,  to 
which  it  must  necessarily  prove  a  stimulus.  But,  further, 
it  Jis  probable,  that,  to  relieve  the  congestion,  the  vis  me* 
dicatrix  luUur^  increases  still  oinpre  the  taction  of  these  ves- 
sels ;  and  whicb,  as  in  all  other  febrile  diseases,  it  .effects 
^y  the  formation  of  a  spasm  on  their  extremities. 

245.]  A  spasm  of  the  extreme  arteries,  supportiiig  an 
increasied  action  in  the  course  of  them,  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  ^  proximate  cause  of  infl^unmatiqii ;  at  j|ea4t. 
io  all  cases  not  arising  from  direct  stimuli  ^iplied  4  and 
^ven  in  thiscpse  the  stimuli  may  be  mipposed  to  produce  a 
^pasm  of  the  extreme  vessels. 

i246.]  That,  in  inflammation,  there  is  tlie  concurrenc/K 
.of  a  constriction  of  the  extreme  vessels,  with  an  increased 
action  in  the. other  parts  of  ,them,  seems  probable,  from  the 
consideration  of  Rheumatism.  This  is  a  species  of  itiAam- 
mation  which  is  ofiten  manifestly  produced,  either  by  cold 
applied  to  over  distended  vessels,  or  by  causes  of  an  in- 
^creased  impetus,  and  over  distention  in  vessels  previously 
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constricted.  Hence  the  disease  especially  appears  at  sea* 
sons  liable  to  frequent  and  considerable  vicissitudes  of  beat 
and  cold. 

.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  parts  of  the  body  most  fre- 
quently  afKected  with  inflammation,  are  tliose  exposed,  both 
to  over  distention,  from  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fluids,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  immediate  action  o£ 
cold.  Hence,  quinsies,  and  pneumonic.inflammations,  are 
more  frequent  than  any  others. 

247.]  That  a  spasm  of  the. extreme  vessels  takes  place  in 
inflammation,  is  to  be  further  presume(l  from  what  is  at  tlie 
same  time  the  state  of  the  whole  arterial  system.  In  every 
considerable  inflammation,  though  arising  in  one  part  only, 
an  aflbction  is  communicated  to  the  whole  system,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  inflammation  is  readily  produced  in 
other  parts  beside  that  first  affected.  This  general  affection 
IS  well  known  aiiiung  physicians,  under  the  name  of  the 
BiATHESfs  i*HLocT£T[CA.  It  appears  most  commonly  in 
perisons  of  die  most  rigid  fibres :  is  often  manifestly  indu- 
ced by  tfacj  tonic  or  astringent  powers  of  cold  ;  is  incrd^ased 
by  all  tttrtic  cind  stimulant  powers  applied  to  the  body  ;  is 
always  at£t;ndi;tl  with  a  hardness  of  the  puke ;  and  is  njost 
^ectually  taken  off  by  the  relaxing  power  of  blood-letting. 
From  these  circumstances,  it  seems  probable,  that  the  dia- 
thesis phlogistica  consists  in  an  increased  tone,  or  contracti- 
lity, and  perhaps  in  an  increased  contraction  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  whole  arterial  system.  Such  a  state  of  the 
system  seems  often  to  arise,  and  subsist  for  some  time,  with- 
out the  apparent  inflammation  of  a*ny  particular  part ;  but 
such  a  state  of  the  system  renders  it  likely,  that  a  spasm  may 
at  the  same  time  r^dily  arise  in  any  <^  the  extreme  vessels, 
and  a  particular  inflammation  be  there  produced.  It  -does, 
however,  appear  also,  that  the  general  diathesis  frequently 
arises  from  inflanmiation  begun  in  a  particular  part. 

248.]  I  have  thus  endeavored^  in  the  case  of  inflamma- 
tion, to  explain  the  state  of  the  whole  system,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  part  more  particularly  aflfected.  The  latter  I  have 
considered  as  when  in  its  first  formation  ;  but  aft«r  it  has 
subsisted  for  some  time,  various  chariges  take  place  in  the 
part  affeeM  ;  and  of  these  I  must  now  take  notice. 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Terminations  of  Inflammation. 

249.]  IF  an  inflamiuatioD  be  cured  Trhile  the  state  and 
texture  of  the  part  remain  entire,  the  disease  is  said  to  be 
termtDated  by  resolution. 

This  happens  when  the  previous  congestion  and  spasm 
have  been  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  the  increased  impetus 
of  the  blood  has  been  sufficient  to  overcome  the  ^pasrn,  to 
(Jilale  the  vessels  and  to  remove  the  congestion  so  that  the 
part  is  restored  to  its  ordinary  and  healthy  state. 

A  resolution  takes  place  also  when  the  increased  impetus 
of  the  fluids  has  produced  an  increased  cxhaLtioa  into  tht; 
adjoining  cellular  texture,  or  an  iDcreascd  excrerion  ifi 
some  neighboring  part,  andihas  thereby  relaxed  the  spa^m, 
and  relieved  the  congestion,  in  the  vessels  of  the  part  more 
|iarticaUrly  afiected.  ^ 

Lastly^  A  resolution  may  tak^  place^  when  tlic  increased 
impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  whole  system  occasions  an  (iva- 
cuation,  which,  though  in  a  distant  part,  may  prove  suffi. 
cient  to  take  off  the  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  whole  system, 
and  tb<irel>y  relieve  the  congestion  and  spasm  of  the  parti- 
cular part  affected  by  inflammation. 

250.]  The  tumor  which  appears  in  inflammation  may  be 
imputed  in  part  to  the  congestion  of  fluids  inr  their  proper 
vessels ;  but  is  owing  .(^liefiy  to  an  efliusion  of  matter  into  the 
adjoining  cellular  tetlare ;  and,  accordingly,  tumors- sel- 
dom  appear  but  in  parts  adjoinine  to  a  lax  cellular  texture. 
If,  in  this  case,  the  matter  eflusea  be  only  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  ordinary  exhaling  fluid,  this,  when  the  free  circula- 
tion in  the  vessels  is  restored,  will  be  readily  absorbed^  and 
the  state  of  the  part  will  become  the  same  as  before.  But, 
if  the  increased  impetus  of  the  blood  in  an  infbined  part, 
dilate  the  exhalant  vesseb  to  such  a  degree,  tltat  they  potir 
out  an  entire  serum,  thi»  will  not  be  so  r<.'ELlily  reabiorl)ed  ; 
and,  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  John  Pringle^and  espe- 
cially trom  those  of  Mr.  Gaber,  MiscelL  Taunn.  Vol.  II. 
we  leairu,  that  the  serum,  under  stagnation,  may  suffer  a 
particular  change,  by  leaving  the  gluten  j^resent  in  it  chang- 
ed  into  a  white^  opaque,  moderately  viscid^  mild  liquor^ 
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which  wc  name  pus.  When  this  change  takes  place  in  the 
inflamed  part^  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  attended  with  an 
abatement  of  the  redness,  heat^  and  pain,  which  before  dis- 
tingmshed  the  inflammation,  so  the  disease  is  said  to  be  ter- 
minated by.  SUPPURATION  ;  and  an  inflamed  part,  contain* 
ing  a  collection  of  pus,  is  called  an  abscess. 

251.]  In  inflammation,  the  tendency  of  it  to  suppura- 
tionmay  be  diseovered  by  the  long  Continuance  of  the  in- 
flammation, without  the  symptoms  of  resolution ;  by  som^ 
remissioii  of  the  pain  of  distentioii ;  by  the  pain  becoming  of 
a  throbbing  kind,  more  distinctly  connected  with  the  pul- 
sation of  t^  arteries  being  fuller  and  softer ;  and  often  by 
the  patient's  being  frequently  aSccted  with  cold  shiverings.. 
The  period  at  wnich  this  takes  place  is  not  determined, 
but  may  be  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes  later.  When  the 
tendency  is  determined,  the  time  necessary  to  a  complete 
suppuration  is  different  in  diflerent  casas. 

When  pus  is  completely  formed,  the  pain  in  the  part 
entirely  ceases,  and  a  weight  is  felt  in  it.  If  the  collection 
be  formed  immediately  under  the  skin,  the  tumor  be- 
comes poin^,  the  part  becomes  soft,  and  the  flipfituatioi^ 
of  the  fluid  within  can  commonly  be  perceived ;  while  at 
the  sanoe  time,  for  the  most  part,  the  redness  of  the  skia 
formerly  prevailing  is  very  mi^chgcme. 

262  J  In  abscosses,  while  th«  pus  is  formed  of  one  part 
of  the  matter  which  had  been  effused,  the  other  and  thiii- 
ner  parts  are  reabsorbed,  so  that  in  the  abscess,  when  open- 
ed, a  pus  alone  appears.  This  pus,  however,  is  not  the 
converted  gluten  alone  ;  for  the  conversion  of  this  being 
the^iifeots  of  a  particular  fei^mentation,  which  may  aifect 
tlie  solid  subsUmceof  the  part,  and  perhaps  every  sc^d  of 
;mimal  bodies;  so  it  most  readily,  a4id  particulairly,  effects 
tlic  cellular  texture,  eroding  much  of  it,  which  thereby 
becomes  a  part  of  the  pus.  It  eeneraJly  happens  also,  that 
some  of  the  smaller  red  vessels  e^re  eroded,  and  thereby 
some  red  blood  often  appears  mixed  with  the  pus  in  absces- 
ses.  U\i^u  the  whole,  the  internal  suiface  of  an  abscess 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  ulcerated  part. 

25S.]  This  account  of  suppuration  explains,  whyanab* 
seess,  >when  formed,  may  either  spreaa  into  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  neighboring  parts ;  or  by  eroding  the  incum-> 
bent  teguments,  be  pourea  out  upon  the-surface  of  the  bo* 
dy,  an^  produce  t^n  open  ulcer. 

254.-]  We  have  hare  given  the  i4ea,^  asi  abscess  as  a 
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ColkK^tiM  of  tnatt^  following  infl&tntnation ;  but  the  term 
has  be^n  applied  to  erery  collection  of  matter  effused,  and 
changed  by  stagflration  in  an  inolosed  cavity. 

The  matter  of  abscesses,  and  of  the  ulcers  following 
tbemib  varioufii^  according  to  the  nature  of  whafris  etiiificd, 
and  which  may  be, 

i.  A  matter  thinner  than  iserum. 

2.  An  entire  and  pure  serum. 

3.  A  quantity  of  red  globules. 

4.  A  matter  furnished  by  particuliar  glands  seated  in  the 
part. 

5.  A  miitture  of  rnatters  from  different  sources,  changed 
by  peculiar  fermentation. 

It  is  the  second  only  which  affords  a  proper  pus ;  the  ef- 
fusion whereof^  whether  in  suppurating  parts  or  ukers, 
^eemd  to  be  the  peculiiar  efllect  of  an  inflammatory  state  of 
tfnd  vessels ;  and  for  this  reason  it  Is,  that,  when  ulcers  do 
not  produce  a  propet  pas,  a  circumstance  always  absolute^ 
ly  necessary  to  their  healing,  we  in  many  cases,  bring  the 
ulcere  to  a  state  6f  proper  suppuration,  by  the  appUcation 
of  stimulants  Exciting  inflao^matioti,  such  as  balsams^ 
mercury,  copper,  &c. 

255.]  When  th^  matted  effu^  into  the  cellular  texture 
of  a#kvflamed  part,  b  tainted  with  a  putrid  ferment,  thia 
|>rodu(^iAtbeefftrs6d  matter,  a  state  approaching  more 
<^le9i)  to  that  of  putrefaction.  When  this  is  in  a  mode« 
rate  degree,  and  ejects  only  tiie  fluids  ^used,  with  the 
m^stance  of  the  cellular  texture,  the  part  is  said  to  be  af- 
fected witli  GANOREN£  ;  but  if  the  putrefaction  affect  also 
the  vessels  ind  musdes  of  the  part,  the  disease  b  said-to  be 

a  SPHACELUS. 

2S6,]  A  garfgrene,  and  its  Consequences,  may  arise  from 
a  putrid  ferment  difi^sed  in  the  mass  of  blood,  and  poured 
out  with  the  serum  eflfiised,  which  it  operates  upon  more 
powerfully  while  the  serum  is  stagnant,  and  retained  in  the 
heat  of  the  body  :  b«it  it  may  also  ariiie  from  the  peculiar  na* 
ttre  of  the  matter  efirised  being  disposed  to  putrefrtction  ; 
as  particularly  se^ms  to  be  the  case  off  the  rea  globules  of 
the  blood  effused  in  a  large  quantity.  In  a  third  manner 
Also,  a  gangrene  ^eems  frequently  to  arise  from  Ibe  violent 
«veitement  c^  the  inflammation  oestroyrng  the  tone  of  the 
vessels  ;  whereby  the  whole  fluids  stagnate  and  run  into  pu-* 
tfefkcCion,  tvhieh  taking  place  in  any  degree,  destroys  still 
further 'the  tofic  of  the  I'essefe,  and  spreacb  the  gangrene. 
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257.]  In  infiamniation,  the  tendency  to  gangrene  mny  be 
apprehended  from  an  extreme  violence  of  pain  and  .heat  in 
the  inflamed  part,  and  from  a  great  degree  of  pyrexia  at^ 
tending  the  inflammation. 

The  actual  coming  on  of  gangrene  may  be  perceived  j>y 
the  color  of  the  inflamed  part  changing  from  a  clear  to.it 
dark  red  ;  by  blisters  arising  upon  the  part ;  by  the  part  be- 
coming soft,  flaccid,  and  insensible^  and  by  the  ceasing  of 
all  pain  while  these  appearances  take  place.  .     . 

As  the  eangrcne  proceeds,  the  color  of  the  part  becQ^iesi 
livid,  and  l)y  degrees  quite  black  ;  the  heat  of  the  partenr 
tirely  ceases  ;,the  softness  and  flaccidiiy  of  the  part  increase ; 
it  loses  its  consistence,  exhales  a  cadaverous  su^ell,  and  may 
then  be  considered  as  affected  with  sphacelji|3.  . .     ; ;    .  , 

25S.]  Gangrene  is  thus  a  third  manner  in  wbich  iuflam^ 
ination  terminates ;  and  the  schooU  have  commonly  marked 
ayau7VA  termination  of  inflammation  ;  \vhicfa  is,  by  a  scJir-». 
thus,  or  an  indolent  hardness  of  ^he  part  formerly  affected 
with  inflammation.  This howevei',  is. a.  rare  occurrences 
and  does  upt  seem  to  depend  so  mueb  upon  the  nature  of 
inflate  mation,  as  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  part  affectedi 
It  is  in  glandular  parts  chiefly  that  scirrhesity  is  observed ; 
and  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  parts  readily  admitting  a 
stagnation  of  the  fluids.  I  have  observed,  that<  inflamoia- 
tion  seldom  induces  scirrhus  \  but  that  this  more  commonly 
arises  from  otiier  causes ;  and  when  inflammation  Supervenes, 
which  it  is  sooner  or  later  apt  to  do,  it  does  not  so  common- 
ly increase,  as  change  the  scirrhosil^y  into  some  kind  of  ab- 
scess. From  these  considerations  ft  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  take  any  further  notice  of  scirrhus  as  a  termination  of  in? 
flammation. 

259.]  There  are,  however,  some  other  terminations  of 
inflammation,  not  conunonly  taken  notice  of,  but  now  t& 
be  mentioned. 

One  is,  by  the  effusion  of  a  portion  of  the  entire  mass  of 
blood,  either  by  means  of  rupture  or  of  anastomosis,  into 
the  adjoining  cellular  texture.  This  happens  especially  .in 
inflammations  of  the  lungs,  where  the  effus^  matter,  by 
compressing  the  vessels,  and  stopping  tijl.  circulation,  oc^ 
casions  a  fiital  suffocation  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  manner 
in  which  pneumonic  inflammation  most  commonly  proves 
fatal. 

260.]  Another  kind  of  termination  is,  ijiat  of  certain 
inflammations  on  the  surface  of  the  -bofly,  when  tlicre  is 
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poiircd  out  under  the  cuticle  a  fluid,  "which  being  too  gross 
to  pass  through  its  pores,  therefore  separates  it  from  the 
skin,  and  raises  it  up  into  the  form  of  a  vesicle  containing 
the  eflfused  fluid  ;  and  by  which  effusion  the  previous  in* 
flamuDation  is  taken  oflT. 

261.]  Beside  these  already  mentioned,  I  believe  there  h 
.still  another  manner  in  which  inflammation  terminates. 
When  the  internal  parts  are  affected  with  inflammation^ 
there  seems  to  have  been  almost  always  upon  their  surface, 
an  exudation,  which  aopears  partly  as  a  viscid  concretion 
upon  their  surface  ;  and  partly  as  a  thin  serous  fluid  effused 
into  the  cavities  in  which  the  inflamed  viscera  are  placed. 
Though  we  have  become  acquainted  with  these  appearances 
only,  as  very  constantly  accompanying  those  inflammations 
which  have  proved  fatal,  it  is  however  probable,  that  like 
circumstances  may  have  attended  those  which  were  termi* 
nated  by  resolution,  and  may  have  contributed  to  that  event. 
It  is  in  favor  of  this  supposition  that  there  are  instances  of 
pnemnonic  inflanmiation  teruiinating  in  a  bydrotborax. 


SECTION  IV. 
0/  the  Remote  Causes  of  Injlammation, 

262,]  THE  remote  causes  of  inflanamation  may  be  re- 
duced to  five  heads. 

1 .  The  application  of  stimulant  substances ;  among  which 
are  to  be  reckoned  the'action  of  fire,  or  burning. 

2.  External  violence  operating  mechanically  in  wound- 
ing, bruising,  compressing,  *or  overstretching  the  partg. 

3.  Extraneous  substances,  lodged  in  any  part  of  the  bo- 
dy, irritating  by  their  chemicaJ  acrimony  or  mechanical 
form,  or  compressing  by  their  bulk  qje  gravity. 

4.  Cold,  in  a  certain  degree,  not  simcient  imioediatelj; 
to  produce  gangrene. 

5.  An  increased  impetus  of  the  blood  determined  to  ft 
particular  part.- 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  how  these  remote 
causes,  singly,  or  in  concurrence,  produce  the  jproximate 
cause  of  inflammation. 

263.]  It  does^not  appear,  that  in  different  cases  of  inflanv- 
mation,  there  is  any  difference  in  the  state  of  the  proxims^c 
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eause,  except  in  tlie  degree  of  it ;  and  though  somd  differ^- 
ence  of  inflammation  may  arise  from  the  difference  of  the 
nemote  causes,  yet  this  is  not  necessary  to  be  taken  notice 
of  here ;  because  the  difTerent  appearances  which  attend 
diflTcrent  inflammations  may  be  referred,  for  the  most  part^ 
to  the  difference  of  the  part  aflPected  ;  as  will  appear  when 
we  shall  consider  the  several  genera  and  species  marked  int 
the  Nosology.  When  I  come  to  treat  of  tnese,  I  shall  find 
a  more  proper  occasion  for  taking  notice  of  the  different 
ttates  of  the  proximate,  or  of  the  diflferences  of  the  remote 
eause,  than  by  treating  of  them  ii>  general  here. 


SECTION  V. 
.   t)f  the  Citre  of  Infiammation. 

264.]  THE  indications  of  cure  in  inflammation  are  dif* 
ferent,  according  as  it  may  still  be  capable  of  resolution,  or- 
may  have  taken  a  tendency  to  the  several  other  terminations 
above  mentioned.  As  the  tendency  to  these  terminations 
16  not  always  immediately  evident,  it  is  always  proper,  upon, 
the  first  appearance  of  inflammation,  to  attempt  the  cure  of 
It  by  resolution,.  For  this  purpose^  the  indications  of  cure 
are, 

i .  To  remove  the  remote  causes^,  when  they  are  evident, 
and  continue  to  operate. 

2.  To  take  off  tl^e  phlogistic  diathesis  affecting  either  the 
ivhole  system,  or  the  particular  part 

3.  To  take  off  the  spasm  of  the  particular  part,  by  re- 
medies applied  either  to  the  whole  system,  ot  to  the  part 
itself. 

265.]  The  means  of  removing  the  remote  causes  will 
readily  occur,  from  considferinc  the  particular  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  diflFerent  kinds.  Acrid  matters  must 
be  removed,  or  their  action  must  be  prevented,  by  the  ap- 
plicatioa  of  correctors  or  demulcents.*  Compressing  and 
overstretching  powers  must  l>e  tsken  away  ;  and,  from  their 
several  circumstances^  the  means  of  doing  so  will  be  obvious. 

•  If  the  mattor  caadBg  thie  {naamisation  be  an  acid,  then  the  applicttion  of  an  alkkline  tub- 
stance  will  be  proper  :  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  iaflaaunation  be  pradiped  by  an  alkali,  theaaa 
acid  mutt  be  applied.  In  many  caset,  however,  the  acrid  substaMM  causing  inflammation 
»re  ncithei*  alkaime  nor  acid  c  and,  in  nich  cases,  t>r  when  we  <ann«4nwd  a  proper  corrector, 
we  mu«t  use  demulcents,  which  by  their  obtuodinc  quality,  stvrath  the  aaimunyy  or  dtftiuL 
the  parts .  to  which  they  are  appbcd  froni  bciag  tniutcd  gr  coriodc^ 
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266.]  The  means  of  taking  off  tbe  phlogistic  diathesis 
of  the  system,  are  the  same  with  those  for  moderating  the 
violence  of  reaction  in  fever,  which  are  mentioned  and 
treated  of  from  (127  to  159,)  and  therefore  nc«d  not  be  re- 
peated here.  I  only  observe,  that  in  the  use  of  those  reme- 
dies, there  is  less  occasion  for  any  reser%'e  than  in  many 
cases  of  fever ;  and  more  particularly,  that  topical  bleed- 
ings* are  here  particularly  indicated  and  proper. 

267-]  The  means  of  taking  off  the  spasm  of  the  parti- 
cular part  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  mentioned  above,  for 
taking  off  the  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels*  in  the  qjse  of 
fever,  and  which  are  treated  of  from  ( 1 30.  to  200.)  Only 
it  is  observed  here,  that  some  of  these  arc  here  especially 
indicated,  and  that  some  of  them  are  to  be  directed  more 
particularly  to  the  part  especially  affected  ;  the  management 
of  which  will  be  more  properly  considered  when  we  shall 
treat  ot  particular  inflammations.^ 

268.]  When  a  tendency  to  suppuration  (95 1 .)  is  distinct- 
ly perceived,  as  we  suppose  it  to  depend  upon  the  clhMton 

^ThcadvantaffetofloplctlbleediDgifmmo^cases  of  locil  iniktminstion  are  verr  freal. 
Thcj  may  be  penormed  bj  cuppiof » or  wlat  u  ia  many  cues  more  preferable,  by  leeutex. 
Capptag  acts  sometimes  as  a  sumulos,  especially  on  parts  which  are  tendonous  or  fleshr,  or 
where  tne  cellular  substaoce  is  thin,  and  ihus  CrcqueaUy  increases  the  inOammatiott  wUuJi  wf 
would  wish  to  resolve. 

•f  Tht  resolution  of  an  inflamed  part  is  considerably  assisted  by  the  application  of  dtscuii- 
ents:  and  in  most  cases  sHkh  the  general  system  i5  not  alTccted,  these  djscuiients  alone  fre- 


dcfree  to  render  the  use  of  lead  more  universal  than  it  had  been  before  his  time.  There  are* 
iwwever,  many  wetefaty  objections  a^iatt  the  formula  used  bv  that  gentleman  i  the  chief  one 
ii,  that  on  account  oTthe  diasrent  strength  ot  the  vinegar  employod,  and  o<  the  degree  of  bejt 
used  in  the  process,  we  can  never  accurately  asc-efiajniKcquamity  of  lead  dinolred  in  the 
acid  i  and  consequently  the  efficacy  of  this  preparation  must  be  uncertain.  Ilic  Saccharum 
^turni,  which  is  always  of  the  same  strength,  is  therefore  preferable  tu  Goulards  extract :  and 
as  vioegar  is  a  powerful  discu(ienaitselfr  it  tes  been  u>ual  to  add  a  quantity  of  vinegar  4» 
tbe  solution  of  the  sugar  of  lead  in  distilled  water.  Tite  folluwtog  (>ruportions  have  beea 
found  in  genend  to  be  the  best : 

ft*  Sacchar.  Saturn.  §i. 
Acet.  Gallic,  opt.  Jiv. 
Aq.  font,  distillate  SxxxiL 
M. 

In  the  application  of  tMi  solution,  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  (he  pafts  affected  ahould^V; 
continually  moistened  with  it.  Poultices  madeof  frcsli  bread  crumb,  and  as  much  of  the  above 
loiutionas  is  necessary, are  in  general  preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  applying  it;  but  it 
sometimes  happenstliat  the  inllamed  part  is  so  extremely  paiufbl  aud  tendori  as  not  u>  t^ar 
the  great  weight  of  a  poultice  ;and  In  such  cases  we  must^ve  jttCourSe  (o  pKCCs  of  soft  IjncTl, 
moistened  with  the  solution.  Both  tliete  appUcationi,  vizTpctQlnlCcs,  or  wet  pledgeu,  must  al- 
wan  be  applied  cold,  and  be  frequcnilj  rwewed  ^«hen  they  become  warm,  hard  or  stiff.  This 
is  the  most  approved  mediod  of  applying  \dU  for  tbe  purpose  of  resolving  inAammations ;  vet 
it  frequently  happens  that  practiuoners  mart  with  patients  whose  meposKssiuns  for  4  popular 
remedy  are  so  great  that  there  is  no  persuading  them  ft-om  bsinglt.  The  method  of 'making 
GonUrdI  extract  and  Vegeto-Minecal  Water  arc  therefore  subjuinedi 

Take  Litharge  otGold,  one  pound, 

French  White-Wine  Vinegar,  a  quart. 
Boil  them  in  aa  earthen  vessel,  on  a  slow  fife,  for  an  hour  and  an  half,  constaady  stirring  them 
*ritta  a  wooden  spathula,  and  when  CQld^pusir  off  the  clear  liquor,  which  mn^t  be  kept  in  w^l 
flopped  gla«  phials.    Tbe  Vegeto-Mincral  water  ja  made  by  adding  a  hundred  drops  of  ite 
above  extract  to  a  quart  of  water;  and  Ibar  tca-&poraftils  of  Freocb  Brandy. 
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of  a  fluid  which  <:annot  be  easily  reabsorbed,,  so  it  becomei 
necessary  that  this  fluid  be  converted  into  pus,  as  the  only 
natural  means  of  obtaining  its  evacuation  ;  and  as  the  efl'u* 
sion  is,  perhaps,  seldom  made  without  some  rupture  of  the 
vessels,  to  the  healing  of  which  a  pus  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  so,  in  the  case  of  a  tendency  to  suppuration,  the 
indication  of  cure  always  is,  to  promote  the  production  of 
a  perfect  pus  as  quickly  as  possible. 

269.]  For  this  purpose,  various  remedies,  supposed  to 
possess  a  specific  power,  have  been  proposed;  but  I  can  per- 
ceive no  such  power  in  any  of  them ;  and  in  my  opinion, 
all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  favor  the  suppuration  by  such 
applications  as  may  support  a  proper  heat  in  the  part,  as 
by  some  tenacity,  may  confine  the  perspiration  of  the  part, 
and  as,  by  an  emollient  quality,  may  weaken  the  cohesion 
of  the  teguments,  and  favor  their  erosion.* 

270.]  As,  in  the  case  of  certain  efliisions,  a  suppuration 
is  not  only  unavoidable,  but  desirable,  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  most  of  the  means  of  resolution  formerly  mentioned 
should  be  avoided ;  and  accordingly  our  practice  is  com- 
monly  so  directed.  But  as  we  observe,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  increased  impetus,  or  of  the  origi- 
nal circumstances  of  inflammation,  is  requisite  to  produce 
a  proper  suppuration  ;  so  it  is  then  especially  necessary  to 
avoid  those  means  of  resolution  that  may  dimiuisli  too  much 
the  force  of  the  circulation.  And  as,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
the  impetus  of  the  blood,  when  violent,  is  found  to  prevent 
the  proper  suppuration  ^  so,  in  such  cases,  although  a  ten- 

*  FouUioK  of  vaiioas  kinds  have  been  recommended  fer  this  purpose..  It  is  however,  o.' 
little  consequence  Mrlut  their  inf^cdicnis  arc,  provided  they  be  emollient,*and  aj>plicd  warm. 
TheHirhite  bread  poultice  is  in  common  us»e,  and  answers  in  general  very  well ;  th.:  addition  of 
D  little  oil  liceps  it  from  becoming  liaid,  and  is  at  the  same  time  servjcoable  as  an  emollient. 
A  poultice  of  bruised  lintjeed  well  boiled  with  milk  and  water  is  strongly  recommended  by 
som<»  wr-*r,  nnl  inikcd  ncit  withsut  rr ^wn^  tm  aceount of  tti  very  jre^t  emolUcnf  QUiliiy. 

A^.  •  .■'  !■  niuirly  nc^-c^*:irylwi  ihc  prj;>iiucJion  of  uulici  im  iutti<.'t<^  ii  i»  tH  ftcai  rmi'c* 
(^U'-i  '.  '  ::  iic  ^i<>ui4i'bC4:»  iJifiuld  not  Irf  ^urirtrrl  tu  izoul  <'n  iht  piUij  .iiui  tliit  iin:*  ^li^iuld  tm 
finen  itii^  wi,M.    Mr   Btit  Hj*  pvcn  fcitdknl  diiecLiom  fur  A^p^ui^  |-t'iilLiti>,  wjin  Um  mi^n- 

"  Wifm  toititntjiiofii  anfl  ^]i.vuluc«,  [civi  Uiatr^Elciiitl  ^rfActitifttirtJ  ire  iHif  raeim  upualTr 
•  cmuiw^H  for  the  iiifi  KaiKLMi  •►f  ItCit  to  nn  tiiti^Ldierl  part ;  4ttd  wli^n  iM^w;  ire  regulKflY  *w*| 
irc^ucutty  rcntwcdj  tKjUuuj;i  k  U  ^^rub^blc,  cao  lunte  I'tin  tuiitjr  iiiJiViwr  i*ir  ^Utjwie  Mitt  m 
ihc  ordinaiy  ajiunti  to  wJiiilii  Uiry  me  j^ipLiod,  siqU  :t^  lUn  t :iti\t\nvmi HK  iriiewed  imiy  niKS^ 
or  H  m»ki  Kwice  n  d^^i  tlicnnuit  aIwlIIiIi,  ii  a  iin^^mcdf  dci  more  haita  tt^an  good. '  1  qf  jti 
itwin  .1],  tie  tk-gncc  of  hcfai  ihey  m\  ftrii  jusssc^wd  \i  mmp:ii^j  i(»e  inutkU)^  kept  up  by  ihc>fl| 
n'iLtUfif  <:on%4fijiiinUicvaporAii-n<n  tlk^iensm;*,  imut  «*»'ir  fwsdcr  tbe  partmudi  toUiJcr  IkdrL  U 
it  tudticen  ineroly  nr^piteci  ul>  m  l^kjiniicJt  Uiitlioutlllie  uic  af  mj  ludt  tpplJCJlHiti. 

»*  lo  oritii^j  tt]  rcceiw!  ill  thcJdvitiiejgef  of  luch  remedies,  tl^c  part  iitlctted  sliuuM  l»  well 
fimented  With  lUnnrt^  pres^diwttif  iitirwdrmem[>UicntdixtKtii>n,Qt}pltc-(|  m  wjrm  a^  [fie 
|»i(icntc3T^  ftiailjf  bear  inctiii  t-HJiitjnuird:  at  ica»l  Imlf  ;iti  huur  it  Jince,  ^ud  Lej!>^rrd  Rjur  c"r  U\t 

"  Immciiij  1  c; J  After  line  footentadiiti  it  over >  a  ler^  «fiioltleiil  poohice  sbLiulJ  Ukewi?  Ii^ 
applied  viiinn,  mnd  renewed  cvei}  iccodd  ft  ih^d  imuf  $t  ^rthert.  Or  a\\  the  tuims.  nrcam- 
mencted  furL'ina]tu.:ti.tcj:upiumi,  it  cci«m»]a  bmii  and  ntiUt  |iKt«ltlce,  witii  &  due  fiFC»{}i>rtiiHRti| 
imttenir  oil,  Is  i^cH^p^  ilte  lUiju  cllj^ibte  ;  *nt  n*m^r>\f  fi^aicnFi  all  ihe  afi^-antaset  v\  Hk 
itficj^  tnii  CAM  AL  jll  imKfi  b^  aarc  e^yilj  ptvc4Lm]/'-'>-lr»u#f  vb  iJJterij  tdittcin  vf  iT^i  ji.^. 
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dency  to  suppnration  may  have  begun,  it  may  be  proper  to 
conunue  those  meaos  of  resolution  which  modei'ate  the  force 
of  the  circulation.. 

With  respect  to  the  opening  of  abscessesy  wben  conbi 
pletely  formed,  I  refer  to  the  writings  on  surgery.* 

271.]  Wben  an  iaflamination  has  taken  a  tendency  to 
gangrene,  that  event  is  to  be  prevented  by  every  possible 
means;  and  these  must  be  different,  according  to  tht  na* 
tare  of  the  several  causes  occasioning  that  tendency,  aa 
may  be  understood  from  what  has  been  already  said  of 
them.  After  a  grangrenc  has,  in  some  degree,  taken  place^ 
it  can  be  cured  only  by  the  separation  of  the  dead  from 
the  living  parts.  This,  in  certain  circumstances,  can  be 
performed  by  the  knife,  and  always  most  properly,  when 
it  can  be  so  done* 

In  other  cases,  it  can  be  done  by  exciting  a  suppuratory 
inflammation  on  the  verge  of  the  living  part,  whereby  its 
cohesion  with  the  dead  may  be  every  \vbere  broken  off,  so 
that  the  latter  oaay  fall  off  by  itself.  While  this  is  doing, 
it  is  proper  to  prevent  the  further  putrefaction  of  the  part, 
^d  its  spreading  wider.  For  thi^v  purpose,  various  anti<» 
septic  applications  have  been  proposed :  But  it  appears  to 
me,  that,  while  tlie  teguments  are  entire,  these  applications 
can  hardly  have  any  effect;  and,,  therefore,  that  the  fun- 
damental procedure  must  be  to  scarify  the  part  so  as  to 
reach  the  living  substance,  and,  by  the  wounds  made  th&re, 
to  excite  the  suppuration  required.  By  the  same  incisions 
also,  we  give  access  to  antiseptics,  which  may  both  pre* 
vent  the  progress  of  the  putrefaction  in  the  dead,  and  ex- 
cite the  inBammation  necessary  on  the  verge  of  the  living 
part.t 

•  For  a  particular  acco«nt  of  knowing  when  absccaes  are  completely  formed,  at  what  period 
they  ought  to  be  opened,  and  the  loanncr  of  upeoing  tbemj  the  reader  can  consult  bo  author 
pfcfcraoie  to  Mr.  Bell. 

f  The  autfwr  menrimied  in  the  iireceding  note  treats  this  subject  in  his  oniat  rational  man. 
aer^  and  with.no  le<s  peispecuity  than  judfrment.  Contrary  to  tite  opinion  of  all  former  wri- 
ters on  i(a«fTeiic,  he  di»ppr«vet  of  vcari&cations,  and  the  subiequent  a|>i>ticattoa  of  antiseptics 
and  stirau  ants.  Mr.  Bell*,  reasonini  asiiim  this  practice  is  t<v  tl>e  following  purport :  The  dc' 
gree  of  infljmmation  requisite,  and  indeed  necessarTt  for  the  ^e;^3raUon  ot  the  dead  parts,  i( 
onW  very  sh^ht,  and  when  looviolcai,  it  fails  to  produce  the  de>ucd  cflcci.  ScariGcttions,  and 
the 'subsequent  api>licJtton  of  stimulants,  which  increase  the  inflammation  too  rotich,  are  there- 
fore hurttui.  Afiwty  ill  icarifyinc,  there  is  fttcoosideraMe  risk  of  woumiiog  targe  bloud  vessels, 
nerves  or  tendons  ;  besides  the  duadvaokige  of  allowing  the  putrescent  tmlds  of  the  gangrene 
toentermorefreeiythesoundparfSfbfitcreasiagthesnrfaceof  the  wound.  With  respect  to 
the  application  of  antiseptics,  itisjtutly  remarked,  that  although  these . medicines  I lavc  the  qua- 
Iitv  of  pmenring  dfadannnal  substances  from  corruption;  ihey  oy  no  means  pnxhice  the  same 
ettcct  un  living  anioul  subsiancei.  But  the  concluding  argument  is  of  much  grcait:r  weight, 
^h  that,  in  a  JNmg  course  of  exteative  practice,  no  advaoti^et  ever  accrued  frmn  srarrficaijon. 

These  objections  against  promiscuous  soirification  were  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Belt  in  hisTrea. 
ti»e  on  Ulcers,  about  I'i  years  ago;  and  the  novelty  of  the  opiaimt  excited  the  ooendon  otf  aU 
aost  evrrv  practitiovef .  At  present,iiowever,  it  is  univerwtty  adopted,  and  would  d  itset^ 
independent  of  tbe«iany  uBproTCinesU  Mr.  Bell  kw  nade  ui  surgecy,  |ierpetuaic  ho  just^  a^ 
4|uieidfiuBe. 
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272.]  When  the  gangrene  proceeds  from  a  loss  of  tone; 
and  when  thif^,  communicated  to  the  neighboring  parts, 
prevents  that  inflammation  which,  aslhavesaid^  isneces^ 
Miry  to  the  separation  of  the  dead  part  from  the  living' ; 
It  will  be  proper  to  obviate  this  loss  of  tone,  by  tonic  meat- 
cines  given  internally;  and,  for  this* purpose,  the  Peru- 
vian bark  has  been  found  to  be  especially  effectual.  That 
this  medicine  operates  by  a  tonic  power,  1  have  endeavor- 
ed to  prove  above,  (214.)  and  from  what  is  said  in  215. 
the  limitations  to  be  observed  in  employing  it  may  also  be 
learned*  When  the  gangrene  arises  from  the  violence  of 
inflammation,  the  bark  may  not  only  fail  of  proving  a 
remedy,  but  may  do  harm:  and  its  power  as  a  tonic  is 
especially  suited  to  thoso  cases  of  gangrene  which  proceed 
from  an  original  loss  of  tone,  as  in  the  case  of  palsy  and 
cedema;  or  to  those  cases  of  inflammation  where  a  loss^ 
of  tone  takes  place,  while  the  original  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  removed.* 

273.]  Tlie  other  terminations  of  inflammation  either  do 
not  admit  of  any  treatment,  except  that  of  presenting  them 
by  the  means  of  resolution  ;  or  tney  belong  to  a  treatise  gf 
surger}*,  rather  than  to  this  i)]ace. 

Having  thus,  therefore,  delivered  the  general  doctrine, 
I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  particular  genera  and  species 
of  inflammation. 

It  has  been  hinted  above  (263.)  that  the  diflerence  of  in* 
flammation  arises  chiefly  from  the  difference  of  the  part 
'  affected :   I  have  therefore  arranged  them  as  they  are  cu- 
taneous, VISCERAL,  or  articular;  and  in  this  order  thej 
are  now  to  be  considercjd. 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF  INFLAMMATION,  MORE  STRICTLY 
CUTANEOUS. 

274.]  /CUTANEOUS  inflammations  are  of  Iwo  kinds, 
V-/  commonly  distinguished  by  the    names    of 

PHLEGMON   and  ERYSIPELAS. 

*  The  bark  mint  be  given  in  theie  cases  in  large  quantities ;  and  as  the  pnlse  ii  io  genenU 
very  small,  Port  wine  must  be  used  alone  with  iL  Beside  ibe  use  of  these  remedies,  a  gowl 
Muuriihinf;  diet  is  abwlutely  requisite,  with  such  a  quantity  of  strong  generous  wine  as  is  suB>> 
dent  to  keep  up  the  pulse,  and  Induce  die  necessary  slight  degree  m  tuflammatioii.  When  in* 
deed  ilie  patient  it  extremely  languid,  and  much  leduced,  thc-iM^  stimuUting  cordiils,  a» 
caaiphor,  coofectio  cardfaMs,  tpkUos  arogiaticus  voUliliii  Ice  max  te  used  with  adf  aotage. 
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Of  the  I4ltor  there  are  two  cases,  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished bf  diferent  appellations.  When  the  disease  is 
an  afi^tton  of  the  skin  alone,  and  very  little  of  the  whole 
system,  or  when  the  affection  of  the  system  is  only  symptom* 
atical  of  Ihe  external  inflammation,  I  shall  give  the  disease 
the  name  of  erythxma  ;  but  when  the  external  inflamma- 
tion is  on  exanthema,  and'  symptomatica!  of  an  afiection  of 
the  whole  sjrstem,  I  shall  then  naine  the  disease  ekysipelas.* 

215.}  It  is  the  erythema  only  that  I  am  to  consider  here. 

For  the  distinction  between  Erythema  and  Phlegmon,  I 
have  formerly  referred  to  the  characters  given  of  them  in 
our  Nosology.    -See  Synops,  Nosolg^  Mtth.  Vol.  11.  p.  5, 

ffen.  vii.  spec.  1.  and  2.     But  I  think  it  proper  now  to  de* 
iver  the  cnaracters  of  them  more  fully  and  exactly  here,  as 
follows. 

A  phlegmon  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  skin,  with 
a  swelling,  rising  generally  to  a  more  considerable  eminence, 
in  the  middle  of  it ;  of  a  bright  red  color  ;  both  the  swel- 
ling and  color  being  pretty  exactly  circumscribed;  the 
whole  being  attended  with  a  pain  of  distention,  often  of « 
stounding  or  throbbing  kind,  and  frequently  ending  in  sup* 
puration^ 

An  Erythema,  Rose,  or  St.  Anthony's  fire,  is  an  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  skin,  with  hardly  any  evident  swel« 
ling ;  of  a  mixed  and  not  yery  bright  red  color,  readiljr 
disappearing  upon  pressure,  but  quickly  retuniing  again  ; 
the  redness  of  no  regular  circumscription,  but  spreading 
unequally  and  eontinuing  almost  constantly  to  spread  upon 
the  neighboring  part ;  with  a  pain  like  to  that  from  buminj^  $ 
prdducing  blisters,  sometimes  of  a  small,  sometimes  of  a 
forger  size ;  and  always  ending  in  a  desquamation  of  th« 
scarf-skin,  sometimes  in  gangrene. 

This  subject  I  am  not  to  prosecute  here,  as  properly  be- 
longing to  surgery,  the  business  of  which  I  am  seldom  ta 
enter  upon  in  this  work  ;  and  shall  therefore  observe  onljf 
as  necessary  liere^  that  the  difference  of  these  appearaiip^ 
seems  to  depend  on  the  different  seat  of  the  infiammatidinl 
In  the  phlegmon,  the  inflammation  seems  to  affect  especially 
the  vessels  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin  communicating 
with  the  lax  subjacent  cellular  texture ;  whence  a  more 
copious  effusion,  and  that  of  serum  convertible  into  pus^ 
takes  place.  In  the  erythema^  the  inflammation  aeems  ta 
have  its  seat  in  the  vessels  on  the  external  surface  of  th^ 

*  the  Erfsipctafi  ft  particularly  d«>nIbQO  in  article  C9£;  et  fle(|i 
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skin,  communicating  with  the  rete  mucosmtty  %)iich,  clo^ 
not  admit  of  any  emisiony  bat.  what  separates  the  cuticle, 
and  gives  occasion  to  the  formation  of  a  bKster^  while  the 
smaller  size  of  the  vessels  admits  only  the  efltision  of  a  thin 
fluid,  very  seldom  convertible  into  pns. 

Besides  these  <lifferences  in  the  circumstances  of  these  two 
kinds  of  inflammation,  it  is  probable  that  they  also  drfler 
with  respect  to  their  causes.  Erythema  is  the  eflfect  of  al! 
kinds  of  acrids  externally  applied  to  the  skin  ;  and,  when 
arising  from  an  mtemal  cause,  it  is  from  an  acrimony,  pour- 
ed ou&.on  the  surface  of  the  skin-  underthe  cuticle.  In  the 
phlegmon  an  acrimony  is  not  commonly  evident. 

276.]  These  differences  in  the  seat  and  causes  of  the 
phlegmon  and  erythema  being  admitted,  it  will  be  evident, 
that  when  an  erythema  affects  any  internal  part,  it  can  take 
place  in  those  only  whose  surfaces  are  covered  with  an  epi- 
thelion,  or  membrane  analogous  to  the  cuticle. 

277.]  The  same  distinction  bct^veen  the  seat  and  causes 
of  the  two  diseases  will,  as  I  judge,  readilv  explain  wliat 
has  been  delivered  by  practical  writers,  with  respect  to'  the 
cure*  of  these  different  cutaneous  inflammations.  But  I 
shall  not,  however,  prosecute  this  here,  for  the  reason 
given  above;  (275.)  and,  for  thcf  same  reason,  shall  not 
say  any  thing  of  the  variety  of  external  inflammatiort,  that 
might  otherwise  be  considered  hercf 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  OPHTHALMIA,    OR  INFLAMMATION  OF 
THE  EYE.  . 

278.]  T^HE  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  be  consider- 
A  ed  as  of  two  kinds;  according  as  it  has  its 
seat  in  the  membranes  of  t:ie  ball  of  the  eye,  when  I  would 
name  it  ophthalmia  membranaritm  ;  or  as  it  has  its  seat 
in  the  sebaceous  glands  placed  in  the  tarsus,  of  edges  of 
the  eyelids,  in  which  case  it  may  be  termed  ophthalmia 

TARSI. 

•  The  method  of  airing  »  crytipcUs  it  delbrered  h»  art  jde  70S,  ct  sequent. 

4  Thecureoferjribcnoa  U  chiefly  effected  by  the  antiptUojiistic  reguneo  already  sufltcieatlf 
ifetcnbed.  Although  bleedhg,  purging,  and  the  general  remedies  for  resolving  an  inflamma* 
tion,  will  in  most  cases,  cure  an  erythema,  yet  as  it  is  a  disease  frfiaveaily  depending  on  a  pe- 
cuJiar  acrimowy,  we  shall  always  find  gr«at  advantage  from  the  etfuDal  use  of  emollients  ap» 
pird  cotd,  ur  mucUaj{inous  d  ituents  taken  iotcrnally.  The  disease^  bowcvtr,  is  scldoA  da»|v» 
ous,  and  geaeraMy  icrminates  lavoroblj. 
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Those  two  kinds  aare  yer;  fisequeiitly  combiofid  together, 
a&  the  one  may  readily  excite  the  otli^;  but  they  are  still 
to  be  distinguished  accordinjg'as  the  one  or  the  other  may 
ha|i^peo  to  be  the  primary  a&ction,  and  properly  ast  they 
often  arise  from  dinerent  causes. 

219*]  The  inflammalion  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye, 
affects  especially,  and  most  frequently ,  the  adnata,  appear- 
ing in  a.  turgeseence  of  its  vessels ;-  so  that  the  red  vessels 
wmch  are  naturally  there,  become  not  only  increased  in 
stsie,  but  there  appear  many  more  than  did  in  a  natural 
state.  This  turgescence  (^  the  vessels  is  attended  with 
pain,  especially  upon  the  BMition  oi  the  ball  of  the  e^e; 
and  this  like  every  other  irritation  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  eye,  jkoduces  an  effusion  o£  tears  from  the  lachry^ 
nial  ^land. 

This  inflammation  commoidy,  and  chieflv,  afiects.the 
mdnata  spread  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye ; 
but  usually  spreads  also  along  the  continuation  of  that 
membrane  on  die  inside  of  the  palpebrss  ;  and  a»  that  is 
extended  on  the  tarsus  palpebrarum,  the  excretories  of  the 
sebaceous  glands  mening  there  are  also  fireqi^ntly  affect- 
ed. When  the  affection  of  the  adnata  is  considerable,  it 
is  frequently  communicated  to  the  sulnacent  membranes  of 
the  eye,  and  even  to  the  retina  itself,  whidr  tbex^y  ac« 
qaires  so  great  a  sendbiltty,  that  the  slightest  impressku) 
c^  light  becomes  painful. 

280.]  The  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  ^ek 
in  diffluent  degrees,  according  as  the  adnata  is  more  or 
less  affected,  or  according  as  the  inflammation  is  either  ol 
the  adnata  alone,  or  of  the  subjacent  membranes  also ;  and 
upon  these  differences,  different  species  have  heen  establish-^ 
ed,  and  different  appellations  given  to  them.  But  I  shall 
not,  however,  prosecute  the  consideration  €i  these,  bdng 
of  opinion,  that  all  the  cases  of  the  Ophthalmia  membra* 
narum  dififer  only  in  degree,.and  are  to  be  cured  by  reme- 
dies of  the  same  kind,  more  or  less  employed^ 

The  remote  causes  of  Ophthalmia  are  many  and  vacU 
Otts;  as, 

L.  External  violence,  by  blows,  contusions,  and  woijiods^ 
a|>plied  to  the  eyes ;  and  even  very  slight  impulses  applied^ 
wiulst  the  eyeuds  are  open,  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  itself^ 
9t^  sometimes  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

2.  Extraneous  bodies  introduced  under  the  eyelidsy  9^ 
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thcr  of  an  acrid  quality,  as  smoke  and  other  acrid  rapors,* 
or  of  a  bulk  sufficient  to  impede  the  free  motion  of  the 
eyelids  upon  the  surface  of  the  eyeball. 

3.  The  application  of  strong  light,  or  even  of  a  mode- 
rate light  long  continued. 

4.  The  application  of  much  heat,  and  particularly  of 
that  with  moisture. 

5.  Much  exercise  of  the  eyes  in  viewing  minute  objects. 

6.  Frequent  intoxication. 

7.  Irritation  from  other  and  various  diseases  of  die  eyes. 

8.  An  acrimony  prevaihng  in  the  mass  of  blood,  and 
deposited  in  the  sebaceous  glands  on  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids. 

^  9.  A  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  whereby^ 
either  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  blood,  and  with  more 
than  usual  force,  is  impelled  into  the  vessels  of'  the  head, 
or  whereby  the  free  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the 
vessels  of  the  head  is  interrupted. 

lO.  A  certain  consent  of  the  eyes  with  the  other  parts- 
of  the  system,  whereby  from  a  certain  slate  of  these  parts, 
either  a  simultaneous,  or  an  alternating  affection  of  the 
eyes,  is  produced. 

281. J  The  proximate  cause  of  Ophthalmia,  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  inflammation  in  general ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  Ophthalmia  may  be  explained  by 
the  difference  of  its  remote  causes,  and  by  the  different 
parts  of  the  eye  which  It  happens  to  affect.  This  may  be 
understood  from  what  has  been  already  said  ;  and  I  shall 
BOW  therefore  proceed  to  consider  the  cure. 

282.]  In  the  cure  of  Ophthalmia,  the  first  attention  will 
by  always  due  to  the  removing  of  the  remote  causes,  and 
the  various  means  necessary  for  this  purpose  will  be  direct- 
ed by  the  consideration  of  these  causes  enumerated  above. 

The  Ophthalmia  membranarum.  requires-  the  remedies 
proper  for  inflammation  in  general;  and  when  the  deeper 
seated  membranes  are  affected,  and  especiallv  when  a  py* 
rexia  is  present,  large  general  bleedings  may  be  necessary. 
But  this  is  seldom  the  case ;  as  the  Ophthalmia,  for  tiie 
most  part,  is  an  affection  purelv  local,  accompanied  with 
Jittle  or  no  pyrexia.  General  bleedings,  therefore,  from 
the  arm  or  it>ot,  have  little  effect  upon  it;  and  the  cure  is 
chiefly  to  be  obtained  by  topical  bleedings,  that  is,  blood 

*  Hence  cbembti,  when  macb  employed  in  prooeties  where  copiovs  noziow  Ttpon  $x\tt^ 
ouitbi  to  be  exucmeiy  careful  to  aToia  them  as  nucb  as  posible. 
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<drawii  itam  ressek  near  the  ioflamed  part ;  and  opening 
ftbe  jugular  vein  or  the  temporal  iictery,  may  be  consider^ 
ed  as  m  some  measure  of  this  kind.  It  is  commonly  suf* 
£cient  to  apply  a  number  of  leeches*  round  the  eye ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  better  still  to  .draw  blood  from  the  tei^ples, 
by  cupping  and  acarifying.f  Id  many  cases,  a  very  dfee- 
tual  remedy  is,  that  of  scarifying  the  mternal  surface  «f 
the  inferior  eyelid;  and  more  so. stilly  is  cutting  the  turgid 
.  vessels  upon  the  adnata  it8elf4 

283.]  Besides  blood-Jetting,  purging,  as  a  remedy  suit- 
ed to  inflammation  in  genersd,  nas  heen  considered  as  pe- 
culiarly, adapted  to  inflammations  in  any  of  the  parts  of  the 
heady  and  uereforeto  Ophthalmia;  and  it  is  sometimes 
,  useful ;  but,  for  the  reasons  ^iven  hefoce  with  respect  to 
general.bleeding,  purging  in  the  case  of  Ophthalmia  does 
not  prove  usefuTin  any  degree  in  proportion  to  the  evacu- 
.ationreoicited. 

284.]  For  the  relaxing  the  spasm  in  the  part,  and  taking 
,  off  the.determination  of  the  fluids  to  it,  blistering  near  the 
part  has  commonly  been  found  useful.^ 

.  -285.1.  Electrical  sparks  taken  from  the  eye  will  often  t 
suddenly  discuss  the  inflammation  of  the  adnata ;  but  the 
.efllect  is  seldom,permanent,  and  even  a  frequent  repetition 
seldom  givesvao  entire  cure. 

286^  Ojihthalmia,  as  an  external  inflammation,  admits 
of  topical  appUcations.  All  those,  however,  that  increase 
4be  heat,  and  relax  th^  vessels  of  the  part,  prove  common* 
ly  hurtful ;  and  the  admission  of  cool  air  to  the  eye,  the 
proper  appUcation  of  cold  water  immediately  to  the  baJl 
of  the  eye,  and  the  application  of  varipus  x^ooling  and 
astringent  medicines,  which  at  the  same  time  do  not  pro* 

*  Ten  or  twelve  may  be  applied  at  once,  and  when  ma&j:  are  emplomi  together,  thej  feoe- 
rally  produce  a  better  effect,  than  if  fewer  be  employed  repeatedly :  li^at  is  twelve  at  oaoe  are 
more  efficacious  than  three  at  a  time  ropeated  four  time&a  d^. 

•f  CoppiDg  andscarifyinjg  the  templet  ourht  to  be  pcrfurmed-wifbTery  (reat  caution,  became 
of  the  numerous  ramificauons  of  considerable  brancbet  of  artecies  in  tho»e  places^ 

t  Thcfe  operations  require  great  nicety.  For  tbe  particutar  method  of  perfomiH  t^^cm*  tbe 
•reader  is  referred  to  thr  writers  on  Surj^cry. 

Mucb  harm  ensues  from  these  operatiotu  when  imudtdoiitly  performed  :  they  oo|^t  fbere- 
jfore  to  be  refrained  from,  except  wiien  a  very  skilltul  aitd  expert  suneon  can  be  prociwed. 
ney  are  seldom  serviceable,  except  they  be  repeated  several  times.  Cutting  the  veiM^ls  of  the 
adnata  is  perhaps  the  best  preventative  of  an  opacity  of  the  Cornea  that  we  know :  and  where- 
ver there  IS  die  least  tendency  to  an  opacity,  the  practice  should  be  put  in  execution.  iIm  ope* 
ration  ought  to  be  repeated  daily  for  tWo,  thtee,  or  four  weeks,  or  even  longer,  if  a  ciue  is  not 
acconpUaied  sooner. 

I  Tbe  part  where  blisters  are  usually  applied  in  Ophthalmia  are  behitid  the  ear.  or  tbe  na7>e'of 
tbe  neck.  Tbe  bli&teis  ought  to  be  kept  open  by  tlie  subsequent  application  of  the  mild  blister^ 
ing  ointment;  if  they  assume  appearances  of  healing. 

setons  in  the  neck  are  sometCRaes  recommended:  but  where  speedy  relief  is  required,  they  are 
of  little  service,  because  they  seklom  begin  to  discharge  till  the  expiration  of  a  few  days  t  besides 
'they  are  extremely  tnmbliicme  to  the  patient :  and  if  the  phloginic  -diathesis  be  consldeiabtc^ 
my  Sitmebmes  become  so  exccedtngjy  inftaned  ai^  produoe^uaBy  diiagreeaMe  dmuasaoeef 
that  migbi  have  been  afoidcd. 
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A^ce  much  irritotion,  nrovt  geoeraUy  useful ;  even  apirilSK' 
ous  liquors/  employe^l  in  moderate  quaotitj)  haye  often 
been  of  service.* 

287.]  In  the  cure  of  Ophthalmia,  tmucb  oam  is  requisite 
to  avoid  all  irritation,  particularly  that  of  light ;  and  the 
only  safe  and  certain  means  of  doing  this  at  by  confining  the 
patient  to  a  very  dark  chamber. 

286.]  These  are  the  remedies  of  the  Ophthalmia  mem- 
branarum  ;  and  in  the  Ophthalmia  tarsi,  for  as  it  is  prodn* 
oed  by  Ophtbalmia  nieni branarum,  the  same  remedies  may 
be  necoittary.  As,  however,  the  Opbthalnia  tarsi  may 
often  di^iiencT  upon  an  acrimony  deposited  in  the  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  piwt^  so  it  may  require  varioos  internal  rame- 
dies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  acrimony  in  fauk;  for 
whidi  r  must  rt-fer  to  the  consideration  cfscrophu la,  syphilis, 
or  other  iliiiea**es  witti  wiiieh  this  Ophthalmia  may  be  con- 
nected ;  and  when  the  nature  of  the  acrimony  is  not  asoer^ 
tained,  certain  remedies,  more  generally  adapted  to  the 
^tacoatijon  of  acrimony,  such,  for  instance,  as  mercury, 
may  be  employed.f 

289.]  In  ebe  Ophthalmia  larsi^  it  almost  constantly  hap. 

pensthait  soiMe  ulcerations  «tre  formed  on  thetarsusi    -Time 

require  the  api^lication  of  mercury  or  copper,  either  of 

irhich  may  by  itself  sometimes  entirely  cure  che  afiection  ; 

•  an^  thete  may  eveft  be  useful  when  the  disease  depends  upon 

•«  fa«Jt  of  the  whole  system. 

290.]  Both  in  the  Ophthalmia  m^mbranarum,  and  in  the 
Ophthalmia  tarsi,  it  is  necessary  to  obviate  that  ghiing  or 
sticking  together  of  the  eye-lids  which  oommonly  hapMns 
in  sleep ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  insinuating  a  little' «f 
any  mild  uncUous  medicine,  of  some  tenacity  between  the 
eye-lids  before  the  patient  shall  go  to  sleep4 

*  A  uMuiion  fit  a  scrnple  of  <ij|;ar  of  leid  Iti  fmr  ounces  of  diilLUed  water,  is  «  vert  cfiieetMl 
ftppjjutk^n  ^  uiine  iLitlKfTi  re cDrndh^nd  equal  purs  i^f  white  v>irol  and  sugar  of  kfUl  <iisM>Ked  ia 
Oil  til  i<t<,i  w  iTc  r.    Thvtc  tiJ'ihi  m^  At  thcf  iti  c  J  wd^  dv  i  nhniic  m  itchief  if  thejr  are  too  strong. 

1t|  ihcr^irCf  ttw  fxfiieUT  C'.itufHiiiiii  of  the  Ic^e  uhtrunt^  uu  iheir  applicatioa,  it  will  be  ncces- 
UTT  (c  dilUite  tii^tn  wif  li  ilu;  Sildrtion  of  wuic  d::!tillc<l  warrr.  Itiey  ought  to  be  applied  cM, 
^uu  ;i|ptj^  I  §1  ^oi  un^zd  vikh  iheoi  l>ii|Iu  la  be  frequ^^iiiLT  icv,pv,cii  when  tbef  grow  not  or  dry. 
Attiid.d^tKmjI'iirrfiiunm'iFl^e  a(Idi.-d>  tr/,  lirti  the  i^]Lut»«r>n  '  sacxJianim  taiunii  be  always 
n^^e  tD  ^i«Lifl4;4  w^<ircri  ci^i:itil]r  v^hen  It  u  ut  be  uWas » coii^  rium,  because  the  lease impreg* 
Biiun  »i<t  uDv  inMit::r^l  -dzi^r  Uiwcv^r  ajmbined^  riecon>ii^ei  ilvt.  ^ufar  of  lead. 

Oiid  poulEJce^  ut  fAipcd  m*  ^^tiitixfi  tu  turnip,  are  somtiime*  Tery  eAcadous.  They  «ay 
l*e  ^^jiHked  w  1  fine  itimsun  ha^^  m^'  vn^iyt  lo  b*  rci3c*c^1  viici.,  ver  they  grow  warm. 

f  n  ii«  o^hihjfm^B  be  ?e  he  real.  mi-Ecutv  k  i\k  univ  tcdh'i.1^  ,  Knd  external  ipplicatioiis  hare 
liule  eiTtrct.  11^  M Tuvphiila  i«  the  caui^i  n  iitrf^ii  oflco  ^pkili^  ]m\h  ired  by  an  anpHcation  of  the 
CoafiUiiim  d  lumfrti:^  or  ihe  imiftjcniiitn  athnuini  nnv  caued  >li  rtguentum  byaivrsyrtnilratiani 
in  TiK!  Mthd^n  P1i:jrmai:np[r.i.  Th»:  uo^ucntum  t\H}s^  ha$  bten  u )ed  in  nMUiT  cases wia#sd«wv* 
l^^i  df  liai  alio  ibc  uns^ueniuEii  cei  ui>3.-  acetjii^.    But  liKfC  wp»M appUcatKWS  never  eflCGt  4 

t  liifis\  tiia,  tresh  pressciJ  liattecd-oil,  or  til  of  jUfnoncis  xtawtf  tfab  intcntioB  very  wdl,  or 
sbe  umaeAtunjqMwnmuoet^  oitbe  Londoo  PloaMCopait. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  PHRENZr,  OR  PHRENITTS. 

«1.]  ^THHIS  diseane  is  an  inflammation  cf  the  parts 
jL  'Contained  in  tJie  cavity  of  the  ccamum  ;  and 
may  affect  eHher  the  «ienibrant'y  ot  the  brain,  or  the  sub- 
stance of  tfeel^rain  itself.  .  NosoloiriHts  haveapprehetided^ 
that  diese  two  cases  might  b^  distinguished  by  different 
rfmptoms,  and  thwefore  by  ditl'erent  apptfllatioBs:  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  confirmed  l>y  observahon  and  dis- 
section ;  and  therefore  I  rfiall  treat  oF  both  ca«es  under  tlic 
title  of  Phrenzy,  or  Pbrenitis. 

292.^  An  idiopathic  ^phrenzy  is  a  rare  occurrence,  a 
aympathic  more  frequent ;  and  the  ascertaining  either  the 
one  €Kr  the  other  is,  upon  many  occasions,  difficult.  Many 
rf  the  symptoms  by  which  the  disease  is  most  commonly 
jiidged  to  be  present,  hare  appeared,  when  from  certain 
considerations,  it  was  presmnea,  and  eren  from  dissection 
it  appeared,  that  there  had  been  no  internal  inflammation ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  dissections  have  shown,  that  the 
brain  had  been  inflamed,  when  few  of  the  peculiar  symp- 
toms  of  phrenzy  had  before  appeared.* 

293.]  The  symptoms  by  which  this  diseasc^ttay  be  most* 
certainly  known,  are  a  vehement  pyrexia,  or  a  viH^t  deep* 
seated  lieadach,  a  redness  and  turgescence  of  the  face  and 
eye»f  an  impatience  of  light  and  noise,  a  constant  watclu 
ing  and  a  delirium  impetuous  and  furious.  Some  nosola- 
gists  have  thought  these  symptoms  peculiar  to  an  inflam* 
mation  of  the  membranes,  and  that  the  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain  was  to  be  distinguished  by  some  / 

d^ree  of  coma  attending  it.     It  was  for  this  reason  that        / 
tn  the  Nosology  I  added  the  Typbomania  to  the  character      / 
of  Phrenitis  ;  but  upon  further  reflection,  I  find  no  proper    / 
foundation  for  this  ;  and  if  we  pass  from  the  characters  / 
above  delivered,  there  will  be  no  meai^  of  fixing  the  vay 
r  riety  thdk  occurs.  / 

I  am.Jhere,  as  in  other  analogous  f  ases,  of  opinion,  i\jfJL 
the  synlj^toms  above  mentioned  of  ah  acute  inflamfdattfn, 
always  mark  inflalnmationsof  membranous  parts;  and  &aifc 

^^•ThbientenceisTeiTobtcwei  tbe  JuuthoriBcaBt  to  iar»  Uittt|)e4iacB0Btkn«0to«i«C 

9dt  dwease  a»  uoeertaiBi 
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ail  inflammation  of  the  paronchyma  or  substance  of  yhoe^ 
TdLj  exhibits,  at  least  commonly,  a  more  chronic  affection. 

294.]  The  remote  causes  of  phren2y,  are  all  those  which 
directly  stimulate  the  membnmes  or  substance  of  the  brain  ; 
and  particularly  all  those  which  inciease  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  Among  tliese  the  expo- 
sure of  the  naked  head  to  the  difect  rays  of  a  very  warm 
sun^  is  a  frequent  cause,  Tiie  passions  of  the  mind,  and 
certaiTi  poisons,  arc  amongst  the  remote  causes  of  phrenzy-; 
but  in  what  iimnoer  they  operate  is  not  well  understood.^ 

29J.]  The  cure  of  piirenzy  is  the  same  with  that  of  in- 
flammation in  general;  but  in  phrenzy  the  most  powerful 
remedies  are  to  be  inimodiately  employed.  Large  and  re* 
{Kiatcil  blood -letting  is  especially  necessary ;  and  the  blood 
slinuld  be  drawn  from  iriisscls  as  near  as  possible  to  the  part 
-alTected.  Tlu?  o|jening  of  the  temporal  artery  has  been  re- 
commended, and  with  some  reason  :  but  the  practice  is  at- 
tended with  inconvenience ;  and  I  apprehend  that  opening 
the  ju^lar  veins  may  prove  more  effectual ;  but  at  the  saaie 
time,  It  will  be  generally  proper  to  draw  blood  from  the 
temples  by  cupping  and  scarifying. 

296.]  It  is  probable,  that  purgmg,  as  it  may  operate  by. 
revulsion,  may  be  of  more  use  in  this  than  in  some  other  ivh^ 
.flammatory-  affections.  .^.  - 

For  the  same  purpose  of  revulsion,  warm  pediluvia  am 
a  remedy ;  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat  ambiguous.  The 
taking  off  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head  by 
an  erect  posture,  is  generally  useful. 

297.]  Shaving  of  tiie  heaa  is  always  proper  and  nedasary 
for  the  admission  of  other  remedies.    Blistering  is  commonly 

^Fraetitioncn  l«vc  in  general  admitted  twt>  kinds  of  phrener.  Tic;  ttie  kiiofithic  or  trie 
phrenzjTi  and  the  symptomatic  The  fonncr  is  what  the  author  describes  in  the  text;  and,  as 
fie  has  omitted  to  dctcnbe  the  latter,  which  In  article  292,  he  ackoowtedees  to  be  the  more 

frCMlUf  nt  or  •^  — --<~.  I  ».h.il1  tr-,*r-*— itr  irr  -.vrnploms. 

[  i\c  -.y  3T1  pu jm J  E  J4:  ^  -t  r  -  ;iiv  J  f,  c£!  ti  xt4in]  }■  ^  'L>  L'  i-Jed  by  some  very  acute  inflammatory  fever.  Its 
;«fvpiDtcJii  nuy  be  Eiqip4?i:tc<l  bj- a  suii^nctviun  cjf  the  excreboos,  by  colork«  stoob,  by  a  blaok 
cir^^  anti  riiuih  tcinftutt  Tiy  pale  ml  wiiiety  ^rtnc.  which  sometimes  hat  blade  or  dark  brown 
c^oifdi  fl<«tlns  in  tt,  (it  t  di^irc  bui  ituhan;^  tu  sieep>  by  pickiof  the  bed  dothet,  by  the  cjm 
ji-i:>'^iriii«  ficfD^*  and  the  ire»e]s  ot  tti«  albuginea  becoming  tur{ta,  and  by  a  fow  drqps  of  blood 

t\  Ken  ino^f  uf  i1w*r  niDpromi  appf^ir  ici  iLif!:3mmatory  fevers,  we  justifapDithend  an  attsdc 
tut  i  ^t-  p*ifr«TC*,  a  Ttil  ou*hi  t  r>  ha  «r  uniisr.  I  la  k-  r  ccQurse  to  sach  remedies  as  wW  Ktien  io  violence, 
*>r  aiu>^(?'tirr  prt^vcar  tL-  4f^ek)».  Lm,,[v  bir^dmp,  if  the  poise  permits,  must  be  made  on  the 
\uwtt  tMreaiitiL's  cm-jlltent  ilysti:^*  r  r  h.-  frequentiv  hueaed,  laxatives  administered,  fb> 
dicf  ot  !i  noifi  «  ^[^itii  1  u  [>>e  fctit  at>d  i  f  ^ .  ^b  ises  applied  on  the  dii|{hS(^and  the  jpatiem  must 

V;  tnn-^  to  dnnt  ptfnf i^U),  tot  ii.  ;,;  thirsty U  these  cases,  although  his  ton|Ue  be 

pif^-jrtd  Icsj'let  Uiem  jfctiftal  rruKMi  ,,  i  .  ur  attentiun  must  be  paid  to  the  primanr  disease; 
aoi  t^K  Lrc;i^]tieaT  o(  ti«  t^ntptonutLc  ^jtnt^n^^'  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  or  tbe  disease 
by  %]]Kt^  It  U  pitu^t^eiii.  * 

N*»  priitf  lUc  f*t  letter  uf  ph)nc  [equiret  rann  judgment  and  sefadtyiii  the  practitioeery 
thin  iweeriJMmiu:  ttv.  p^tQ<p«T  nodr  oi  trr4E>n^  die  symptomatic  phrenty  in  diffeient  fevers.  Va 
^inii'T  fuLij  latu  tlir  "iLiJii^r,  woaid  rtfi^tiif^  mure  room  th^n  these  notes  aHow.  I  can  only  there- 
fo'v  nxummcn4  tltr  j  aung  |w*ctuiofirf  t-i  psv  ereai  attention  to  it.  He  will  find  many  useful 
fir«'  n^i  diPcciii^T  t^tr  d1<^  ^vtvn^t  of  ths^r  cs$es,  ia  moil  of  Oto  medical  writersi  bo^  aacici^ 
and  iu^iU«rii»  cv],»ecull,v  ^>iCfih4^  Hoi  Vm  ^weibtn. 
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Qs^l  in  this  disease,  but  chiefly  when  applied  near  the  part 
affected  * 

29S.]  Every  part  of  the  antiphlo^stic  regimen  is  here 
necessary,  and  particnlaiiy  the  adminion  of  cold  air.  Even 
cold  snl:»tances,  applied  close  to  the  head,  have  been  found 
safe  and  highly  useful ;  and  the  appHcation  of  such  refrige* 
rants  as  vmegar,  is  certainly  proper.f 

299.]  It  appears  to  me  certain,  th»t  opiates  are  hurtfiU 
in  every  inflammatory  state  of  the  hr^n ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that,  from  the  ambiguity  MKrntibniul  m  (292.) 
the  accounts  of  practitioners,  -with  regard  to  the  juvantiii 
and  hedentia  in  this  disease,  are  of  very  yncertiuti  apptica- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  ZUINSr,  OR  CYNANCHE. 

300.]  THHIS  name  is  applied  to  every  inflammation  of 
JL  the  internal  fauces ;  but  these  inflammations 
are  diflerent,  accordinff  to  ^e  part  of  the  fauces  which  may 
be  aflected,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  inflammation. 
In  the  Nosology,  therefore,  after  giving  the  character  of  the 
Cynanche  as  a  genus,  I  have  distinguished  Ave  diflerent 
species,  which  must  here  likewise  be  separately  considered. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Cynanche  Tonsillaris. 

301.]  THIS  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  ^ 
0f  the  fauces,  aflecting  especially  that  convenes  of  mucous 
folBcles  which  forms  the  tonsils,  and  spreading  flrom  thence  ^ 
al(Hig  the  vehim  and  uvula,  so  as  frequently  to  a&ct  every 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

•  Itbai  been  usual  to  apply  a  laife  buttering  ptaUter  over  the  wliok  head^  and  lufTer  it  (o 
fcauUa  on  for  elfht  ana  rorty  houn.  This,  nowever.  faiaden  the  application  of  other  irery 
poverfol  remedies.   Shaving  the  head  of  a  frantic  patient  is  always  a  troobleiose  operation  \ 


»ttC  the  TCfT  great  benefit  aramg  from  it»  lenders  it  absolutely  necessary  in  aO  caieti  and  the 

physidan  ouA  therefore  *^  -* — ' ^^^-^  — -.-^ * ci u 

4  Many  eomieflt  piacdi 
newly  shaven  head ;  the 
iodicaie  the  propriety  of 
advantagciattaidiaglt,  1 


Mac  tne  vetr  neat  benefit  ansmg  from  tt»  lenders  it  absolutely  necessary  in  au  caseti 
physidan  ouA  therefore  to  advise  it  on  the  first  suspicion  of  an  approaching  phrenzy. 

4  Many  eamieflt  piacdtionen  have  dimiaded  the  use  of  these  refrigerant  applications  to  the 
newly  shaven  head ;  the  ifumediate  relief  which  the  mere  shaving  generally  ]^ocures  seems  fo 


iodicaie  the  propriety  of  the  practice :  and  experience  has  not  diicoveted  any  material  diiac^ 
attcadiBg  It,  but  «B  Che  contrary,  mudk  benefit  accruing  froiB  it. 
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309^7  TIm  cKaeafle  appeam  bj  sooie  tumor^  sometiaiffi 
coDsiderabJey  and  by  a  reaness  of  the  parts  ;  is  attendod  wilh 
a  paiDful  and  difficult  deglmitioa ;  with  a  paio  sometitnes 
shooting  into  the  ear  ;  with  a  trouUesorae  clanuniness  of  the 
BKMith  and  throat  ^  with  a  frecpient,  but  difficuk,  excretion  ol 
mucous;  and  the  whole  is  accompanied  with  a  pyrejiia. 

303.]  This  species  of  quinsy  is  oev^  contagious.  It 
terminates  frequoutly  by  resolution^*  aooietiaies  by  suppu- 
lation,  but  hardly  ever  by  gangrene;  although  in  this  dis^ 
^ase  sooie  sloughy  spots  comoioBly  supposed  to  be  foieruo^ 
nets  of  gan^ene,  sometimes  appear  upoa  Ibe  fauces. 

S04.]  This  disea^  is  coiBmonly  occasioned  by  cokl  ex-t 
temaliy  applied ,  particularly  about  the  neck.  It  affecta 
especially  tne  youn^  and  sanguine,  and  a  disposition  to  it  is 
often  acquired  by  habit ;  so  that  from  every  considerable 
application  of  cold  to  any  part  of  the  body,  this  disease  is 
readily  induced.  It  occurs  especially  in  spnne  and  autumn, 
when  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  frequenUy  take  place. 
The  inflammation  and  tumor  are  commonly  at  first  most 
considerable  in  one  tonsil ;  and  afterwards  abating  in  that^ 
increase  in  the  other. 

305«}  In  the  cure  of  this  inflammation,  some  bleeding  may 
be  proper  ;•  but  lar^  general  bleedings  will  seMom  he  ne- 
cessjiry.  The  openmg  of  the  ranular  veins  seems  to  be  an 
insignificant  remedy  ;  and  leeches  set  upon  the  external 
fauces  are  of  more  efficacy. 

306.]  At  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  full  vomiting  has 
been  frequently  found  tp  be  of  great  service.f 

307.]  This  mflammation  may  be  often  relieved  by  mode* 
rate  astringents,  and  particularly  by  acids  applied  to  the 
inflamed  parts4  In  «any  cases,  however,  nothing  has  been 
found  to  give  more  relief  than  the  vapor  of  warm  water 
received  into  the  fauces  by  a  proper  apparatus. 

308.]  The  other  reuEiedies  of  this  disease^  are  rubefacient 
or  blistering  medicines,  applied  externally  to  the  neck ;  and 
with  these,  the  employment  of  antiphlogistic  purgatives,§ 

*  At  the  moit  fttqoent  termination  of  this  disease  is  by  resolution,  this  mode  of  care  mui| 
Hwan  be  ameinpicd,  and  will  seldom  hi\  of  provinf  sucoessfuL 

4  The  formula  of  an  emetic  may  be  seen  in  the  note  on  art.  185. 

t  Variott|  have  been  the  opinions  of  ptiysidans  respecting  the  kind  of  targles  proper  in  tlrse 
cases.  A  pint  of  tincture  of  roscm  with  two  drachms  of  bonen  has  often  oecn  found  servicc- 
•bie.  The  fonowing  gargle  is  frequently  used  with  succett.  Boll  an  ounce  of  oak-bark,  bruised 
ma  quart  of  water,  till  half  is  evaporated*  and  ro  the  stnined  liquor  add  an  ounce  of  honey  of 
rosea,  and  a  dracbmof  allum.  Sage  tea,  with  boney,  is  m  qoAOcm  use,  and  fre&ttvntly  answer* 
Ctery  purpose. 

I  Ofaober^  Salts  answer  the  end  of  porges  In  these  cases  very  wen,  espedaBr  H  tbe  patieiil 
wuiks  copiously  during  tbe  opcnition. 
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9m  w^  9S  every  part  of  the  anlipblogifltic  leffimeo,  except* 
ksg  the  mplicatioD  of  cold. 

309.]  This  disease,  as  we  have  said,  oft^i  terminates  \3j 
resolution,  frequently  accompanied  with  sweating ;  which  is 
therefore  to  be  prudently  favored  and  encouraged.^ 

310.]  ,-When  this  diseiase  shall  have  taken  a  tendency  to 
€uppuration,  nothing  will  be  more  useful,  tiian  the  frequent 
taking  into  the  fauces  the  steams  of  warm  water .f  When 
the  abscess  is  attended  with  much  swelling,  if  it  break  not 
lupontaneousl}r,  it  should  be  qpeoed  by  a  lancet ;  and  this 
aoe3  not  require  much  caution,  as  even  the  inflammatory 
state  may  be  relieved  by  some  scarification  of  the  tonsils. 

I  have  never  had  occasLcm  to  see  any  case  requiring 
bronchotomy. 


SECTION  n. 

Of  the  Cynanche  Maligna. 

311.]  THIS  is  a  contagious  disease,  seldom  sporadic,  and 
commonly  epidemic.  It  attacks  persons  of  all  ages  but 
more  commonly  those  in  a  young  and  infant  state.  It  at- 
tacks persons  of  every  constitution  when  exposed  to  tjie  con* 
tagion,  but  most  readily  the  weak -and  infirm. 

312.]  This  disease  is  usually  attended  with  a  considera- 
ble  pyrexia;  and  the  symptoms  of  the  accession  of  this,  such 
85  frequent  cold  sMverings^  sickness,  anxiety,  and  vomit- 

*  Dnver>poirderb  as  excellent  tudorific  in  these  cues.  The  method  or^vincithatbeeft 
described  in  a  former  note,  in  art.  ^e9.  Many  other  radoriilci,  however,  are  round  to  answer 
tolerabry  well,  as  wIne-whey,  whey  made  with  dukified  spirit  of  nitre,  Tmepir-wher,  sage  tea« 
with  several  other  drinks  oTa  similar  kind.  The  following  bolos  is  often  rery  eAoldous.  etne- 
ciaAj  vfaea  ibe  patient  drfatkslaneljr  of  age  or balBt  tea. 

R.  Camphor.  gr«  viii. 
^ii  pnr.  gr.  L 
Tart.  Vitriolat.  9i. 
Tere  in  mortario  mannoreo  ;  et  adde 
Confect.  cardiac.  3i«  vel.  q.  s.  ut  fiat  bolus. 

Small  dotesof  tartar  emetic  taken  in  soch  quamitiet  as  to  produce  a  sKgfat  naoseft  withovr 
vomiting,  are  also  good  sudoiito.  Two  tabte-cpoonfuls  of  the  following  julep  may  be  Uke« 
every  half  hour,  tiB  cbe  effect  be  produced,  drinUng,  at  the  same  time,  plentiroily  o(  some  warm 


R.  Tartar,  emetic,  gr.  iii. 
Aq.  font.  Bvii. 
Syr.  Papaveris  rubri,  Si. 
M.  f.  jiuap. 

<%  Very  convenient  apparatus  for  tnis  purpose  are  made  by  mott  tin-woricers.  Beside  the  tf  etdi 
of  warm  water  here  recommended,  ezKmal  applications  to  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck 
have  a  comidenble  effect  in  fonrardtng  the  iDpparation,at  waim  pottIticei»  fameRtatioas,  Itc. 

Q 
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iugf  ape  often  the  first  appearances  of  the  disease.  About 
the  same  time^  a  stiffness  is  felt  in  the  neck,  mritb  some  iia^ 
easiness  in  the  internal  fiiuces,  and  some  hoarseness  of  the 
voice.  Thf^  internal  fauces,  when  viewed  appear  ^  a  deep 
red  color,  with  some  tumor;  but  this  last  is  seldom  con- 
siderable, and  deglutition  is' seldom  difficult  or  painful.  Ve« 
ry  soon  a  number  of  white  or  ash  colored  spots  appfsar 
upon  the  inflamed  parts*  These  spots  spreaa  and  vnite, 
covering  almost  the  whole  6iuces  with  ducK  sloughs ;  wluch 
falling  oflp,  discover  ulcerati^s.  While  these  Sjnsiptoms 
proceed  in  the  fauces,  they  are  generally  attended  with  a 
coryza  which  pours  out  a  thin  acrid  and  fetid  matter,  exco- 
gating  the  nostrils  and  lips.  There  is.  often  also^  especially 
in  infants,  a  frequent  purging;  and  a  thin  ajSiid  matter 
flows  from  the  anus  excoriating  this  and  the  neighboring 
parts. 

313.]  With 'these  symptpm,  th/s  pyrexia  proceeds  with 
asmallf  frequent,  and  irregular  pulse;  and  there  occurs  a 
manifest  exacerbation  every  ^yentng;  and  some  remission 
in  the  momin^^s.  A  great  debility  appears  in  the  animal 
f^'^^^^'!^?  ^u  the  sensorium  is  .^y^ted  with  delii^um, 
urequedljr  "spth  comai 

?^^*]  Ql^y^J^^^^  ^7>  ^^  ^ometi^ies  later,  e^ores^ 
cences  afipjP-  uj)op  tiieskin,  trhich  a^e  sopi^uHKisiA  sqil^U 
points  Kardly  eminent;  but,  Ho^  ib^  q^pst  p^rt,  in  p^tcbe? 
of  a  red  coj[^,  spreading  and  u^tiog  so  as  to  ^ovq^  the^vhole 
skin.  TMjy  appear  fi^t  about  th^  face  and  n^^k,  and  in 
the  co\i]n4r^  spQiedays  spread  by  degrees  to  the  Iqwerexr 
tremities.  The  scarlet  redness  is  often  considerable  on  the 
hands  and  extremities  of  the  fingers,  which  f^  stiff  and 
swelled.  This  eruption  is  often  irregular,  as  to  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  as  to  its  steadiness,  and  as  to  the  time 
of  its  duration.  It  usually  continues  four  i^a,ys,  and  goes 
ofT  by  soilie  desquamation  of  the  cuticle ;  but  neither  on 
its  first  appearance,  nor  on  its  desquamation,  does  it  always 
produce  a  remission  of  the  pyrexia^  pr  of  t|ie  other  symp- 
toms. 

315.1  The  progress  of  the  disease  depends  on  the  state, 
of  the  fauces  and^f  the  pyrexia.  When  the  ulcers  on  the 
fauces,  by  their  livid  and  black  color,  by  tbe  fetor  of  the 
breath,  and  by  many  marks  of.  acrimony  m  the  fluids,  show 
a  tendency  to  gangrene,  this  takes  place  to  a  considerable 
degree;  and  the  symptoms  of  a  putrid  fever  constantly  in- 
creasing, the  patient  (\iesj  often  on  tb^  third  ds^y,  sogic- 
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timerlater,  Imt  for  the  most  oart  before  tfai  scrrentk  Tlit 
ncnmmy  poured  oilt  from  tne  diseased  feuces  must  iieces^ 
sariij,  in  part,  pass  into  die  pharynx,  and  there  spread 
the  iirfection  into  t^e  cesopbagos,  and  sometimes  through 
tiie  irhbie  of  the  alimentary  canal,  propagating  flie  pu* 
trefaotton,  and  often  exhausting  the  patient  by  a  firequent 
diarrfaeea. 

The  acrid  matter  poured  olit  in  the  fauces  being  again 
absorbed,  frequently  occasions  large  swellings  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  about  the  neck,  and  sometimes  to  such  a 
oegree  as  to  occasion  suffocation. 

It  is  seldom  that  thk  organs  of  respiration  escape  entire. 
fy  unhurt,  and  very  often  the  inflammatory  afiection  is  com- 
municated to  thefn.  From  dissections  it  appears,  that,  in 
the  Cynanche  maligna,  the  larjrnx  and  tracnea;  are  often  af- 
fected in  the  same  manner  ^  in  the  Gynanclife  trachealis  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that,  in  conseqiience  oTthat  affection, 
the  Cynanche  maligna  often  proves  fotal  by  such  a  sudden 
suffocation  as  happens  in  the  proper  Cynanche  tracheaUs; 
bat  ther6  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  upon  this  subject  dissec- 
tors  haye  not  always  distinguished  properly  between  iht 
two  diseases. 

316.]  These  are  the  several  fatal  terminations  of  the  Cy- 
nanche maligna ;  but  they  do  not  always  take  place.  Some- 
times the  ulcers  of  the  fauces  are  of  a  milder  nature  ;  and 
the  fever  is  more  moderate,  as  well  as  of  a  lesspo^id  kind. 
And  when,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  efflore^ciaiibe  on  the 
skin,  the  fever  suffers  a  remission  ;  when  the  ^^cnrescence 
continues  for  three  or  four  days,  till  it  has  spread  over  the 
whole  body,  and  th^i  ends  by  a  desquamation,  giving  a 
further  remission  of  the  fever ;  tWs  often  entirely  termi- 
nates, by  gentle  sweats,  on  or  before  the  seventh  day  ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  disiease  terhitnates  in  a  fe#  days  more,  by  an 
escretion  of  sloughs  from  the  fauces;  while  sie^,  appetite> 
and  the  other  marks  of  health  return. 

From  what  is  said  in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph, 
the  prognostics  in  this  disease  may  be  readily  learned. 

317.]  In  the  cure  of  this  disease,  its  septic  tendeticjr  u 
chiefly  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  debilitv,  with  which  it  is 
attended^  renders  all  evacuations  by  bleeding  and  purging 
improper,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  the  deoility  is 
less,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  more  considerable. 
The  fauces  are  to  be  preserved  from  the  effects  of  the  acrid 
matter  poured  out  upon  them,  and  are  therefore  to  be  fre- 
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quetitly  washed  otit  by  antiseptic  gargles*  or  injections ; 
and  the  septic  tendency  of  the  wno^  system  should  be 
guarded  i^ainst  and  corrected  by  internal  antiseptics^  espe- 
cially by  the  Peruvian  bark  given  in  substance,  from  the 
beginning,  and  continued  through  the  course  of  the  disease.f 
Emetics,  both  by  vomiting  and  nauseating,  prove  useful, 
especially  when  employed  early  in  the  disease.  When  any 
considerable  tumor  occurs,  blisters  applied  externally  will 
be  of  service,  and  in  any  case  may  be  fit  to  moderate  the 
internal  inflammation.]: 

*  When  the  violeiice  of  the  iTiiiptoins  Is  moderate,  and  when  the  Qloerttkm  is  sliijht,  sage  tea. 
or  tea  nude  of  rose  leaves,  or  both  together,  nuy  be  sufficient.  A  gargle  nude  of  a  pint  of 
lase  and  rose  tea,  lliree  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  one  spoonful  of  hooej,  has  been  found  aa 
efficacious  as  any  of  the  sharper  antiseptics  with  the  nxincral  acids.    Dr.  FothergiU's  gargle  is, 

Bc»  Decoct,  pectoral.  3zii.  cui  inter  coquendum  adde 
Rad.  contrayerv.  contos.  Sss. 
iLiquori  colato  admisce. 
Ask'  vin.  alb.  Sii. 
Tict-  myrrh.  5u 
MeL  opt.  3vi. 

But  tie  oflcti  ii«a  k  witJi  ■  Stcim  of  tWe  Mel  Efyptjacujo  dissolved  Id  two  OUncei  ofit. 

Thr  Met  Ep'ptmcuiD  ts  i  ^cry  Larih  appttcjLUon^  i^tid  oyghi  to  be  f  autLijuKly  uscd<  If  the 
^ou|;ta  £U;t  iJi  niiivwiy  uu>  rtquifc  d  poverful  ^ppl^eilJon,  it  H  becr«  practice  lu  louditbem 
^itliMcl  E^iiilscuni  by  meani  of  stn  jmied  probct  ihan  m  uic  gir^Enin  wlncta  il  ii  an  ingredi- 
ent. In  tbiioisctiCi  a.  itrict  JiiicntlaD  muii  ijc  jjiircn  to  iht  «*c  of  ^Arplci  and  tnfcclt^ns  for  tb» 
thrOLt,  because  ihe  ttiix:  keem*  to  drp<riid  in  part  on  procimngii  {iuffciarp;?  ittun  \h^  fbnds  of 
Ihe  &iic^  ttaMi  (he«  targiefuiducf,  and  alub^cauv  ibcy  are  ibe  aaly  menu  ot  rctaxdinc 
the  prpgreis  of  (be  okcii, 

^  Tlte  quandlf  of  bajk  given  oughi  to  lie  very  comideraUle,  riz,  m  nauch  as  the  slomarh  and 
imfiuncf  «upanibfybeiir;  hilfadrodimar  tvoMinjplCj  every  htmr,  wMh  n  £la>^  uf  rood 
^urt  urine.  Tf  tcmjile  of  ctJEiiffiiocatduri^  joined  wiiJi  cathcioM?  of  ihie  Uurk  ,  lam  iJoubleef' 
fcCttn  making  thcl>ark  itn  imaicoui,  and  gf  prctcnimj;  in  fcumu  mcaMiit,  i  tendency  lu  i  diw- 
iNen,  but  opium  ii  i  jovcjrif  n  n?n]t'«iy  for  rctnovicvg  t\m  ijmpEom  wfun  u  ii  JnuaUj  present. 

Ih  jiJmiibJitcriaf  itKbark,  ^lejt  c:itc  muu  tic  uken  [QAVOtd  ^a  difttrixE^.  which  Ls  a  v^i^y  dan* 
ferou£S}iii|i'intn  in  any  iwnad  t?f  tiipdiif  jjse^  bute^ccUlly  After  the  ttiird  ut  Riiifth  ttaj ,  when 
ihepatieni  ii  in  i,  coiumeriU^k  icate  iff  dcbiliir. 

Cniidren  Are  more  frc[|ut:allr  allocked  wich  thi&rtiiea^  t!itii  adu}U  ^  and  (t  it  fOiDe Limes  ez- 
irriUrelydiOtciJlt  to  previtiloit  ineitt  to  ukc  r  tufficicot  qiiautiry  or  dm  nccrturv  and  valuable^ 
Ihougb  iisiu^iimmcdjiCiQe,  In  tlit*?  casts  ilyitcrt  with  powiiererl  bar t  huve  bcfcn  used  wiUs 
verj'  gr"t  iucceii.  'fwo  drachma  *jf  the  ftne  powder  nitv  t>e  eiven  in  five  ar  sit  oubciH  of  bar- 
le}-w iter,  every  i  m  4  hours  lovcry  youn^  cKlldren,  aofl  hjtf  ^n  yuncu  or  ^dr^chmi  lo  d^l- 
firen  tpf  B  or  10  years  old,  in  tbt«  quiineti  of  a  pint  of  barley* water.  IE  ihe  first  flj  vicr  cornea 
mvraf  too  *(««dily,  two  or  ilifee  enini  of  Dpium  ijuy  be  ziidtd  to  tlic  jui»cquent  i;Jy]tc-n. 

t  Jn  addition  to  the  meiiiod  ofcure  lint  deli  ff  en.  d,  it  may  be  prnper  lo  obierve^  tl^iat  as  the 
cuTe  de|Korli  ^iich  un  ihe  rrmovQl  nf  every  ihins  putrid  fruio  Ihe  pai3ent>  it  Is  iibi^kijlely  ne- 
cruiry  to  l>avt  ihe  K'fun  well  vxntiljted,  but  not  wii>i  cold  air.  The  reason  fortlii*  precaution 
is,  dull  the  patient  aiwir  5  cumpkLtni  of  tiie  Iciikt  adiojuion  ut  cold  .sjr^  becumiog  siLJtaDdop* 
prened,  prft};3ib^y  In  cahficquence  ut  die  nyddirn  disippcai^nfe  ol  the  eftlorcicciicc  vrliicfa  al- 
^nj\  a<:c<iim panics  ilrt'  diicaw.  The  Itiieo  oti*hi  frequent] y  to  be  chinked,  tSae  paiient  kept 
ciCiiii^lbe  aiouth  and  throiLfrt^ucmly  woibcdi  and  fjeal  ptenly  of  liquid  veg^UUle  tiutnment 
mvnl  be  |iif en,  *  nn,  ueneroui  wa  ne. 

A  ftemojTft^  !Tum  the  no-^e,  raauilvor  ^^ri,  very  freqiienily  oceuri  in  the  Idler  ua^es  of  a 
mll^funt  801%  lUohU  Tiiia  di^cl^^r^^c  \>  bv  no  means  critiizdtt  but  alvrj^  a  din^rrtiUv  ^ymptom^ 
and  nttat  be  HO^ped  with  the  utjiKift  fitisedUioo,  It  ii  the  conic quencv  of  lomc  arterial 
J>raiidi  btrms  KXHrrodtd  t)/ the  mDTtlncatiion..  Tt  the  hernoj'r1.iaf;e  wiUisiflndt  die  uiuAl  means  of 
tcnti  dippFki  ixt  vineg^dii  or  n  loludon  of  iLnm;,  Jkc  rcci>ur.e  muii  be  bad  td  cj|iium  iiind  bark  | 
»nd  t'i«  Port  *ineiauit  be  Riten  sparmsiy* 

Intliic  ji^4n[:tTiiii3ii;et,n  liiirriwf*  (T^ctjmfotEy  sppear^  etpcdatJy  in  chiUircn  ;  it  proceeds 
fr^jm  lUc  UJinil  jtiid  icrid  matter  i.>f  (he  ulcsjnheift^  rt;ceived  Jnioihe  inteiiirt't.  Il  can  only  b© 
ItfGvenfifdi  &i  itihsiuailf  zesufircd:^  by  4  ^ui^ful  atu^Uiui  ta  kxtp  tbe  mouib  b«  deiji  an  putsuble. 
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SECTION  IIL 
Of  the  Cynanche  Trachealis. 

318.]  THIS*  Dame  has  been  given  to  an  inflammation  of 
the  glottis,  larynx,  or  upper  part  of  the  trachea  whether  it 
aiffect  the  memoranes  of  these  parts,  or  the  muscles  adjoin- 
ing. It  may  arise  first  in  these  parts,  and  continue  to  sub- 
sist in  them  alone  ;  or  it  may  come  to  affect  these  parts  from 
the  Cynanche  tonsillaris  or  maligna  spreading  into  them. 

319.]  In  either  way  it  has  been  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
few  instances  of  it  have  been  marked  and  recorded  by  phy- 
siciaps.  It  is  to  be  known  by  a  pccuUar  ringing  sound  of 
the  voice,  by  difficult  respiration,  with  a  sense  .^f  straitening 
about  the  larynx,  and  by  a  pyrexia  attendiiigit. 

320.]  From  the  nature  01  these  symptoms,  and  from  the 
dissection  oi  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  of  this  dis- 
ease, there  is  no  doubt  <rf  its  being  of  an  inflammatory 
nature.  It  does  not,  however,  always  run  the  course  of  in- 
flammatory affections,  but  frequently  produces  such  an  ob- 
3truction  of  the  passage  of  the  air,  as  suffocates^  aacl  thereby 
proves  suddenly  fatal. 

321.]  If  we  judge  rightly  of  the  nature  of  this  disease,  it 
-will  be  obvious,  that  the  cure  of  it  requires  the  most  power- 
ful remedies  of  inflammation,  to  be  employed  upon  the  very 
£rst  appearance  of  the  symptoms.  When  a  suffocation  la 
threatened,  whether  any  remedies  can  be  employed  to  pre- 
Tent  it,  we  have  not  haci  experience  to  determine. 

322.]  The  accounts  which  books  have  hitherto  given  us 
of  inflsunmaticHis  of  the  larynx,  and  the  parts  connected  with 
it,  amount  to  what  we  have  now  said;  and  the  instances  re- 
corded have  almost  all  of  them  happened  in  adult  persons ; 
but  there  is  a  peculiar  affection  of  this  kind  happening  espe- 
cially to  infants,  which  till  lately  has  been  little  taken  notice 
of.  Dr.  Home  is  the  first  who  has  ^ven  any  distinct  account 
of  it ;  but,  since  he  wrote,  several  other  authors  have  taken 
notice  of  it,  (see  Michaelis  De  angina  poh/posa  sive  mewr- 
branciay  Argentorati  1778)  and  have  given  different  opi- 
nions with   r^ard  to  it.      Concerning  this  diversity  of 

*  This  disease  has  been  toppoied  to  be  iieir,  and  confined  cMeflr  to  infant*.  It  is,  Iiowerer* 
<letcTibcd  by  manjr  of  both  the  anilent  and  modern  writers.  Boerhaave  drscribes  it  in  bik  801st 
and  aX2d  Aphorinn.  It  is.  hideed,  uncommon  in  adults,  and  most  frequent  in  infants.  It  was 
fficrver  ri^Ov  understood,  however,  till  Dr.  Home,  the  Professor  of  tlkC  Materia  Medica  in  ihia 
VniTtiaty,  mvestieaicd  iu  Mtaie,  and  pointetl  oui  ihe  on);  effectual  niethcd  of  cure. 
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opinions  I  shall  not  at  present  inqmre ;  but  shall  deli?er  the 
history  and  cure  of  this  disease,  in  so  far  as  these  have  arisen  * 
from  my  own  observation,  from  that  of  Dr.  Home,  and  of 
other  skilful  persons  in  this  neighborhood. 

323.]  This  disease  seldom  attacks  infants  till  after  they 
have  been  weaned.  After  this  period,  the  younger  they 
are,  thp  more  tliey  are  liable  to  it.  The  frequency  of  it 
becomes  less  as  children  become  more  advanced  ;  and  ther^ 
are  no  instances  of  children  above  twdve  years  of  ecgt  bdtig 
idfected  with  it.  It  attacks  children  df  die  midland  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  those  who  live  near  the  sea.  It  do^  not 
appear  to  be  contagious,  and  its  attacks  ate  ft^uently  re- 
peated in  the  same  child.  It  is  often  manifestly  the  effect 
of  cold  applied  to  the  body ;  and  therefore  appears  most 
frequently  in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons.  It  very  com- 
monly comes  on  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  catarrh ; 
but  sometimes  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease  show 
themselves  at  the  very  first. 

324.]  These  peculiar  symptoms  are  the  following :  A 
hoarseness,  with  some  shrillness  dnd  ringing  sound,  both  in 
speaking  and  coughing,  as  if  the  noise  came  ftt>m  a  bra- 
zen tube.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  sense  of  pain  about 
the  larynx,  some  difficulty  of  respiration,  with  a  whizzing 
sound  in  inspiration,  as  if  the  Dassa^  of  the  air  were  strait- 
ened. The  cough  which  attenos  it,  is  commonly  dry ;  and  if 
any  thing  be  spit  up,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  purulent  appearance, 
and  sometimes  films  resembling  portions  of  a  membrane. 
Together  with  these  symptoms,  there  is  a  frequency  of  pulse, 
a  restlessness,  and  an  uneasy  sense  of  heat. 

When  the  internal  fauces  are  viewed,  they  are  sometimes 
without  any  appearance  of  iiiflammation :  but  ft-equently  a 
redness  and  even  swelling,  appear ;  and  sometimes  in  the 
fauces  there  is  an  appearance  oif  matter  like  to  that  rejected 
by  coughing.  With  the  symptoms  now  described  and  par*, 
ticularly  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  sense  of 
strangling  in  the  fauces,  the  patient  is  sometimes  suddenly 
taken  ott". 

325.]  There  have  been  many  dissections  made  of  infants 
who  had  died  of  this  disease  ;  and  almost  constantly  there 
lias  appeared  a  preternatural  membrane  lining  the  whole  in- 
temaJ  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  ex- 
tending in  tlie  same  manner  downwards  into  some  of  its 
ramifications.  This  preternatural  membrane  may  be  easily 
separated,  and  sometimes  has  been  found  separated  in  part. 


^ 
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from  tbe  rabjaeeBt  proper  membrane  of  the  trachea.  THk 
last  IS  €<»amoQly  found  entire^  that  is,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  erosioD  or  ulceration  ;  but  it  frequently  shows  the 
vest^es  of  inflammation,  and  is  covered  by  a  matter  resem- 
bling pus,  Uke  to  that  rejected  by  coughing  ;  and  very  often 
a  matter  of  the  same  kmd  is  found  in  the  bronchise^  some- 
times in  considerable  quantity. 

396.]  From  the  remote  causes  of  this  disease  ;  from  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  commonly  attending  it ;  from  the  py« 
rexia  constantly  present  with  it ;  from  the  same  klna  of 
prete  matural  membrane  being  found  in  the  trachea  when 
the  cynanche  maligna  is  communicated  to  it ;  and,  from 
the  vestiges  of  inflammation  on  the  trachea  discovered  up* 
on  dissection ;  we  mu^t  conclude,  that  the  disease  consbts 
in  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  producing  an  e^udalk>n  analogous 
to  that  found  on  the  surface  of  inflamed  viscera,  and  ap« 

aring  partly  in  a  membranous  crusty  and  partly  in  a 

lid  resembling  pus. 

327.]  Thouj^  this  disease  manifestly  consists  in  an  in« 
flammatory  aftection,  it  does  not  commonly  end  either  in 
suppuration  or  gangrene.  The  peculiar  and  troublesome 
circumstance  of  tbe  disease  seems  to  coasist  in  a  spasm  of 
the  muscle^  of  the  glottis,  which  by  inducing  a  suffocation^ 
prevents  the  common  consequences  of  inflammation. 

328.]  When  this  disease  terminates  in  health,  it  is  by  a 
resolution  of  the  inflammation,  by  a  ceasing  of  the  spasm  of 
the  glottis,  by  an  expectoration  of  the  matter  exuding  from 
tbe  trachea,  and  of  tne  crusts  formed  there ;  and  frequent* 
ly  it  ends  without  any  expectoration,  or  at  least  with  such 
only  as  attends  an  ordinary  catarrh.  " 

329.]  When  the  disease  ends  fatally,  it  is  by  a  soflFbca- 
don ;  seeminglvy  as  we  have  said,  dqpendine  upon  a  spasm 
aflfecting  the  glottis ;  but  sometimes,  probably,  depending 
upon  a  quantity  of  matter  fitting  the  bronchi®. 

330.]  As  we  suppose  the  disease  to  be  an  inflammatory 
affection,  so  we  attempt  the  core  of  it  by  the  usual  remedies 
gf  inflamoMition,  and  winch  for  the  most  part  I  have  found 
ofifeetual.    Bleeding,  both  general  aod  topical,^  has  c^ten 

«  Xhf  topial  bkedjnc  »  b«it  petfoosyMi  bj  Ic^cbet.  Tl^ree  or  tout  nay  be  applied  atoaoe 
on  each  side  of  tbe  tradiea,  or  od  thetracbca  itselL  Notwithstandiug  this  recommendation  of 
topical  bleeding  previout  geDeral  bleedinf  is  absolutely  necessary  in  every  case,  and  ovgbt  ne- 
ver to  be  omitteci.  It  freqaently  produces  relief  even  vbile  the  blood  is  flowing  from  tbe  veiMit 
#111,  in  these  cases,  it  is  im\mident  to  stop  the  evacuation,  even  on  the  total  ronoval  ot  the  i}ia^ 
Cuni^  A%  much  blood  must  be  drawn  as  the  infiuit  can  bear,  to  lose,  and  leeches  ■ought  ro^MrotH 
rrr  to  be  applied,  as  above  directed ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that,  when  aH  ilie  ^mptoms  sud<* 
denly  disappear,  the  disease  returns  Via  tiw  opurs  wiib  redoubled  vioieqcey  and,  tf^vfidiispiitr 
ao  end  10  ch«  chlldN  Dfe>. 
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^ven  ioimediate  rebef ;  and  by  bein^  repeated,  has  cti<» 
tirely  cured  the  disease.  *  Blistering  awo,  near  to  the. part 
affected,  has  been  found  useful.  Upon  the  first  attack  of 
the  disease,  vomiting,  inunediately  after  bleeding,  seem&  to 
be  of  considerable  use,  and  sometimes  suddenly  req^eves 
the  disease.  In  every  stage  of  the  disease,  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  is  necessary,  and  particularly  the  frequent 
use  of  laxative  glysters.^  Though  we  suppose  that  a 
spasm  affecting  the  glottis  is  often  fatal  in  this  disease,  I 
have  not  found  antispasmodic  medicines  to  be  of  any  use. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Cynanche  Pharyngaa. 

331.]  IN  the  Cynanche  tonsillaris,  the  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  often  spreads  upon  the  pharynx,  and 
into  the  beginiling  of  the  oesophagus,  and  thereby  renders 
deglutition  more  difficult  and  uneasy  ;  but  such  a  case  does 
not  require  to  be  distinguished  as  a  different  species,  from 
the  common  Cynanche  tonsillaris  ;  and  pnly  reauires  that 
bloodletting,  and  other  remedies,  should  be  employed  with 
greater  diligence  than  in  prdinary  cases.  We,  have  never 
seen  any  case,  in  which  the  inflammation  began  in  the 
pharynx,,  or  in  which  this  part  alone  was  inflamed ;  but 
practical  writers  have  taken  notice  of  such  a  case ;  and  to 
them,  therefore,  I  must  refef,  both  for  the  appearances 
which  distinguish  it,  and  for  the  method  of  cure. 


SECTION  V. 
Of  the  Cynanche  Parotidaa. 

332.]  THIS  is  a  disease  known  to  the  vulgar,  and  among 
them  has  got  a  jieculiar  appellation,  in  every  country  of 
Europe  ;t  but  has  bfen  little  taken  notice  of  by  medical 
writers.    It  is  often  epidemic,  and  manifestly  contagious. 

•  Laxative  glysters  are  to  be  carefti  Ilf  dlsdngtiMied  from  jmrgioc  ^iTsters,  wfaich  gentnUf 

laritate  too  vioiently,  and  thus  increase  the  iDflanunatory  diathesis.    It  is  of  Uttle  cooMquence 

'  Ajkat  the  compositioRs  of  gljrsten  be,  proTided  tbey  contain  some  Glaubcr\  nr  Epsom  salt,  and 

ik  saftdeotif  larxe.    Tlie  common  eiyster  vitb  milk  and  water,  and  s  little  Kptom  nil,   «o> 

iwers  saflkientljf  welL 

f  It  is  called  here,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great-Britain,  Ti$  Mum^s, 
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It  comes  on  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  p3nrexia,  whith  is 
soon  after  attended  with  a  considerable  tumor  of  the  exter- 
nal fauces  and  neck. — This  tumor  appears  first  as  a  glandu- 
lar moveable  tumor  at  the  comer  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  the 
swelling  soon  becomes  uniformly  diffused  over  a  great  part 
of  the  neck,  sometimes  on  one  side  only,  but  more  common-* 
ly  on  both.  The  swelling  continues  to  increase  till  the  fourth 
day ;  but  from  that  period  it  declines,  and  in  a  few  days  more 
passes  off  entirely.  As  the  swelling  of  the  fauces  recedes, 
some  tumor  affects  the  testicles  in  the  male  sex,  or  the  breasts 
in  the  female.  These  tumors  are  sometimes  large,  hard^  and 
somewhat  painful ;  but  in  this  climate  are  seldom  either  ve- 
ly  painful  or  of  long  continuance.  The  pyrexia  attending 
this  disease  is  commonly  slight,  and  recedes  with  the  swelU 
iog  of  the  fauces  ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  swelling  of  the 
testicles  does  not  succeed  to  that  of  the  fauces,  or  when  the 
one  or  the  other  has  been  suddenly  repressed,  the  pyrexia, 
becomes  more  conisiderable,  is  6ften  attendedVitb  aelirium^ 
and  has  sometimes  proved  fatal. 

.  S33.]  As  this  disease  commonly  runs  its  t»hrse  without 
cither  dangerous  or  troublesome  symptoms,  so  it  hardly  re- 
quires any  remedies.  An  antiphlogistic  regimen  and  avoid*- 
ing  cold,  are:  all  that  will  b6  commonly  necesslary.  But 
iv&n,.upon  the  receding  of  the  swellings  of  the  testicles  in 
males,  or  of  die  breasts  m  females,  tbe  pyrexia  comes  to  be 
considerable,  and  threatens  an  afiection  of  the.  brain,  it^will 
be  proper,  by  warm  fomentations,  to  bring  back  the  swell- 
ing ;  and  by  vomiting,  bleeding,  or  blistering,  to  obviate 
tbe  consequences  of  its;  absence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  PNEUMONIA,  OR  PNEUMONIC  INFLAM^ 
MATION. 

334.]  T  TNDER  this  title  I  mean  to  comprehend  the 
\J  whole  of  the  inflammations  affecting  either. 
the  viscera  of  the  thorax,  or  the  membrane  lining  the  inte- 
rior surface  of  that  cavity  :  for  neither  do  our  diagnostics 
serve  to  ascertain  exactly  the  seat  of  the  disease  ;  nor  does 
the  difference  in  the  seat  of  the  disease  exhibit  any  consider- 
able variation  in  the  state  of  the  symptoms^  nor  lead  to  any 
difference  in  tbe  method  of  cure. 
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33ii,]  Pneumonic  \nf\^XDmBJd<m,  however  varioua  in  i& 
aeat,  seems  to  me  to  he  always  known  and  distinguished  by, 
die  foHowiDg  s^^iptoms :  pyrexia,  difficult  breathing,  cough 
und  pain  in  »oiiie  parts  of  the  thorax.     But  these  symptoms 
ai  0^  on  different  occasions,  rariously  modified. 

336*]  The  disease  almost  always  comes^  on  with  a  cdd 
fiLage,  and  is  accotxrpanied  with  the  other  symptoms  of  py- 
rexia ;  tliough^  in  a  few  instances,  Ihepqlse  may  not  be  more 
frequent,  nor  the  h«it  of  the  body  increased  beyond  what  is 
natiiraL  Somednies  the  pyrexia,  is  from  the  beginnitig  ac- 
companied with  the  other  symptoms  ;  but  frequently  it  i6 
formed  For  some  hours*  before  the  other  symptoms  become 
^considerable,  and  particularly  before  the  pain  be  felt.  For 
the  most  part,  the  pulse  is  frequent,^  frill,  strong,  hard,  and 
^uick  ;t  tmt  in  a  few  instances,*  especially  in  tiie  advanced 
state  of  tiie  disease,  the  pulse  is  weak  and  soft,  and  at  the 
same  time  irregular. 

,  337.]  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  always  present,  and 
most  considerable  in  inspiration ;  both  because  the  lun^s  do 
not  easily  admit pf  a  faU  dilatation,  and  because  the  dilata- 
^n  aggmTBtes  the  p^n  attending  the  disease.  The  diffi- 
xnilty  of  ibpeal^^  is  also  grqater^  when  the  patient  is  in  one 
posture  of  his  body  rather  dmn  another.  It  is  generally 
greater  wben  he  lies  upon  the  side  affi^^ted  ;  but  sometimes 
2ie  contrary  hap}>ens.  Very  often  the  patient  eannot  lie 
easy  upon  either  side,  finding  ease  -only  when  lying  on  his 
hsuck  ;  and  sometimes  be  cannot  breaUie  easily,  exttept  when 
in  somewhat  of  an  erect  posture. 

338.]  A  cough  always  attends  this  disease ;  but  in  differ- 
ent cases,  is  more  or  fess  urgent  and  painful.  It  is  some- 
times dry,  that  is,  without  any  expectoration,  especially  in 
the  bcffinning  of  the  disfea^^^Ht  morecommonly  it  is,  even 
from  the  first,  moist,  and  tqe  matter  spit  lip  various  both 
in  cpi|%tenc0  i^nd  cplor  j  wi  fV^ucptly  it  is  strewed  with 
blood.J 

339.]  The  pain  attending  this  disease,  is  in  different  ca- 
.'se^,  felt  iu  different  parts  of  the  thorax,  but  most  frequent- 
ly in  one  side.     It  has  been  said  to  affect  the  right  side 

•  A  frequent  pulse  is  when  there  is  a  great  nUmbcfr  of  strolfef  in  a  given  time. 

4  A  quick  pube  i*  ^ben  the  moke  itsf  It  is  quick,  althQU{b  the  number  in  a  given  Ume  (M  wt 
very  gnat. 

H  u  therefore  no  uutokigf  to  meqlioq  bcfQi/he^Mrxtf  and  qvickt  u  they  art  reallr  miUnct, 
and  may  be  both  present  at  once ;  but,  if  tl)c  pulse  be  above  an  husdred  in  a  minute,  the  phy*- 
iirian  muithave  a  very  nice  seme  of  fiseliDg  to  distinfufsh  betveon  a  quick  and  a  itow  beat. 

X  Young  practitioners  sliould  not  bealarmed  at  this  syfnptom:  nof  liiovki  their  suppo^  it» 
'faa^rrous oner  it  is,  on  the  oontr^rjr,  a  salutarv  symptom,  and  ought  not  to  be  restrainecl, 
either  bjr  (f>o  rigorous  «n  adbereoce  to  Ux'  aati}U}lo|istic  restqieDt  Of  uy  Uic  use  of  Uyptics  ine 
tther  aiuingcnis. 
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_>refimH]^ly  thaft  thekft ;  bul  Ais  is  not  eertain ;  while 
cm  the  omex  hand^  k  is  cetftaio  ibat  Ihe  kfib  side  has  been 
verv  ottem  a&cted.  The  pau»  is  feU  semetlmes  as*  if  it  west 
under  the  steriMun ;  someliiQes  ia  tlie  back  between  the 
AoM&p;  aad  when  m  the  sides,  its  place  has  been  hiefaer 
€Nr  lower,  more  fcurward  or  bAckwavd :  but  the  place  <»  all 
«ldiers  most  &eqaeDtl}r  afiected,  i&  about  the  sixth  or  se* 
vesth  rib,  Mear  the  middle  of  its  length,  or  a  little  more 
t09W9xA.  The  pain  ia  often  severe  and  pungent  y  but  some- 
liflies  more  ddll  and  obtuse,  with  a  sense  of  weight  ratheir 
than  oi  pain.  It  is  rniosli  especially  severe  ana  pungent 
vhen  occulting  the  place  last  mentioned.  For  tne  most 
pairt  it  continues  iixeu  in  one  place ;.  but  sometimes  «shoota 
from  the  side  to  the  scaf>ula  oi^  one  hand,  on  to  the  ster^ 
Attm  aad  clavicle  oiii  the  other. 

340» j  The  varying  staibe  of  sjfmptonui  now  meadoned^ 
does  not  aJways  ascertain  precisely  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Tome  £t  seems  pvobable,  that  the  disease  is  alw^s  seated, 
or  at  least  be^inA,  in  seme  psa^  of  the  pkoua  y  taking  that 
oaemhrane  in  is  greatest  extent,  as  now  commonly  under^ 
stood ;  that  is,  as  coveriae  not  only  the  internal  surface  of 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  but  also  as  forming  the  mediasti^ 
9Um^  and  as  extended  over  the  pericardium,  and  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  lung& 

341s]  There  is,  therefore,  little  foundation  for  distin^ 
guiding  this  disease  by  different  appellations  taken  Arom 
the  part  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  chiefly  affected. 
The  term  Pleurisy^  might  with  propriety  be  applied  to  ev* 
erjcaseof  the  disease;  and  has  been  very  improperly  li- 
xmted  to  that  inflammation  which  begins  in,  and  cuiefly  af- 
fects the  pleura  C0stalis%  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  case 
does  truly  occur;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  apprehend  it  to 
be  a  rare  occurrence ;  and  that  the  disease  much  more  fre- 
quently  be^ns  in,  and<  chiefly  affects,  the  pleura  invest-^ 
in^  the  lungs,  producing  all  the  symptoms  supposed  to 
bcdong  to  wnat  nas  been  called  the  Plmritis  vera, 

342.]  Some  physicians  have  imagined,  that  there  is  a  case 
of  pneumonic  mflammation  particularly  entitled  to  the 
34>pel]ation  of  Peripneumony ;  and  that  is,  the  case  of  an 
inflammation  beginning  in  the  parenchyma  or  cellular  tex^ 
ture  of  the  lungs,  ana  havin«j  its  scat  chiefly  there.  But 
it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  if  any  acute  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  or  any  disease  which  has  been  called  Perip- 
neumony be  of  that  kind.    It  seems  probable,  that  every 
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acute  inflammation  begins  in  membranous  parts  ;  ana,  in 
every  dissection  of  persons  cl^ad  of  peripneumony,  the  ex- 
ternal membrtne  of  the  lungs,  or  some  part  of  the  pleura^ 
has  appeared  to  have  been  considerably  affected. 

343.]  An  inflammation  of  the  pleura  covering  the  upper 
surface  of  the  diaphragm,  has  been  distingui^ed  by  the 
appellation  of  ParaphrenUis,  as  supposed  to  be  attended 
with  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  delirium,  risus  sardonicus^ 
and  other  convulsive  motions  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  an  in- 
flammation of  that  portion  of  the  pleura,  and  aflecting  also 
even  the  muscular  substance  of  the  diaphragm,  has  often 
taken  place  without  an^  of  these  symptoms ;  and  I  have  not 
met  with  either  dissections,  or  any  accounts  of  dissections, 
which  support  the  opinion,  than  an  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  covering  the  aiaphragm,  is  attended  with  delirium 
more  commonfy^^  than  slny  other  pneumonic  inflammation. 

344.]  With  respect  to  the  seat  of  pneumonic  inflamnia- 
tion,  I  must  observe  further,  that  suthough  it  ma^  arise 
and  subsist  chiefly  in  one  part  of  the  pleura  only,  it  is  how- 
ever firequently  communicated  to  other  parts  of  the  same, 
and  commonly  communicates  a  morbid  affection  through 
its  whole  extent. 

345.]  The  remote  cause  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  ig 
commonly  cold  applied  to  the  body,  obstructing  perspira- 
tion,  and  determining  to  the  lungs  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  lun^s  themselves  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  cold. 
These  circumstances  operate  especially,  when  an  inflamma- 
tory diathesis  prevails  in  the  system;  and,  consequently, 
upon  per^ns  of  the  greatest  vigor  ;  in  cold  climates  in  the 
wintejr  siltebn ;  and  particularly  in  the  spring,  when  vicissi- 
t\i4^kli%m^,t  and  cold  are  frequent.  The  disease,  how- 
evo^iJmacy  arise  in  any  season  when  such  vicissitudes  occun 
*  Onier  remote  causes  also  may  have  a  share  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  such  as  every  means  of  obstructing,  straining,*  or 
otherwise  injuring,t  the  pneumonic  organs. 

Pneumonic  in£tmmation  may  happen  to  persons  of  any 
age,  but  rarely  to  those  under  the  age  of  puberty :  and 
most  commonly  it  affects  persons  somewhat  advanced  in 
life,  as  those  between  forty-five  and  sixty  years ;  those  too, 
especially  of  a  robust  and  full  habit. 

•  Violent  exertions  in  speaking,  singing,  plaving  on  wind  instruments,  running  up  hiU,  or  ia 
short,  an  J  exercise  that  increases  the  action  of  the  Tungs. 

•f  Keceiving  nuxious  Tapors  into  the  iunp  is  sumecimes  the  cauK  of  pneumonic  inflammation ; 
especially  corrodvc  or  other  acrid  poisonous  vapors,  as  the  tumes  of  arsenic,  of  sulphur,  uf  the 
muriatic  acid,  and  similar  caustic  and  destructive  exhalations.  Chemists,  therefore,  in  malunc 
^c^ments,  or  artists  who  work  oa  substusces  yielding  such  vapors,  sbovid  be  careful  u>  tvuM 
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The  pDeumonic  uiflammatioh  has  been  sometimes  so 
viudb  aD  epidemic,  as  to  occasion  a  suspicion  of  its  de- 
pending upon  a  specific  contagion ;  but  I  have  not  met 
nvitb  any  evidence  in  proof  of  this. — See  Morgagni  de 
€ausis  et  sedibtis  morhorumj  epist.  xxi.  art.  26. 

346.]  The  pneumonic,  hke  other  inflammations,  mar 
terminate  by  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene  ;  but  it 
has  also  a  termination  peculiar  to  itself,  as  has  been  hinted 
above  (259) ;  and  that  is,  when  it  is  attended  with  an  e(Iu« 
sion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  whi<^ 
soon  interrupting  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  this 
viscus,  produces  a  fatal  suffocation.  This,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  the  most  common  termination  of  pneumonic  inflam- 
mation,  when  it  ends  fatally;  for,  upon  the  dissection  of 
almost  every  person  dead  of  the  disease,  it  has  appeared 
that  such  an  effusion  had  happened. 

347.]  From  these  dissections  also  we  learn,  that  pneumo- 
nic inflammation  commonly  produces  an  exudation  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  pleura ;  which  appears  partly  as 
a  soft  viscid  crust,  often  of  a  compact,  membranous  form, 
coverinc  every  where  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  and  parti- 
culary  tnose  parts  where  the  lungs  adhere  to  the  pleura  cos- 
talis,  or  mediastinum ;  and  this  crust  seems  always  to  be 
the  cement  of  such  adhesions. 

The  same  exudation  shows  itself,  also,  by  a  quantity  of 
a  serous  whitish  fluid,  commonly  found  in  the  cavity  ot  the 
thorax ;  and  some  exudation  or  eflusion  is  usually  found 
to  have  been  made  likewise  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericar- 
dium. 

348.]  It  seems  probable,  too,  that  a  like  effusion  is  some- 
times made  into  the  cavity  of  the  bronchiae  :  for,  in  some 
persons  who  have  died  after  laboring  under  a  pneumonic 
inflammation  for  a  few  days  only,  the  bronchiae  have  been 
found  filled  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  serous  and 
thickish  fluid ;  which,  I  think,  must  be  considered  rather 
as  the  effusion  mentioned,  having  had  its  thhiner  parts  tak* 
en  dff  by  respiration,'  than  as  a  pus  so  suddenly  formed  ia  ' 
the  inflamed  part. 

349.]  It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  this  eflfusion^ 
as  well  as  that  made  into  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  pe- 
ricardium, may  be  a  matter  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which,  in  other  inflanunations  is  poured  into  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  parts  inflamed,  and  there  converted  into  pus ; 
but,  in  the  thorax  and  pericardium^  it  does  not  always  as- 
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same  that  appeUrance^  because  tbe  crust  covenng  the  sur* 
face  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  thinner  part.  This 
absorption,  however,  may  be  compensated  in  the  broncbuD 
by  the  drying  power  of  the  air  ;  and  therefore  the  effusiott 
into  them  may  put  on  a  more  purulent  a{ipearance« 

In  many  cases  of  pneumonic  inilammatioB,  when  the 
$puTA  are  very  copious,  it  b  diiEcult  to  supper  that  tbe 
whole  of  them  proceed  from  the  mucus  folUcles  of  the  bron- 
chiae.  It  seems  more  probable  that  a  ereat  part  of  theok 
]^y  proceed  from  the  effused  serous  fluid  we  have  beeik 
mentioning ;  and  thia  too  will  account  far  the  sputa  being 
m  often  of  a  purulent  appearance.  Perhaps  the  same  thing 
may  account  for  that  purulent  expectoration,  as  weU  m 
that  purulent  matter  foiuod  in  the  bronchiae,  which  the  Ijeam^ 
ed  Mr.  de  Haen  says  he  had  often  observed,  when^tb^^ 
was  no  ulceration  of  the  lungs :  and  this  explanation  is  at 
least  more  probable  than  Mr.  de  Haen's  supposition  of  a 
pus  formed  in  the  circulating  blood. 

350.]  To  conclude  this  subject,  it  would  appear,  that 
^  eBufiion  into  the  brc»ichiaB  which  we  have  mentioned^ 
oflen  concurs  with  the  effusion  of  red  blood  in  occa^oning 
the  suflSocation,  which  fatally  terminates  pneumonic  inflam^ 
mation ;  that  the  effusion  of  serum  alone  may  have  this  ef- 
fect ;  and  that  the  serum  poured  out  in  a  certain  quantity^ 
rather  than  any  debility  in  the  powers  of  expectoration.  Is 
tbe  cause  of  that  ceasing  of  expectoration  which  very  con- 
stantly precedes  tbe  fatal  event.  For,  in  many  cases,  the 
e^pect<»ration  has  ctased,  when  no  other  symptoms  of  de^ 
bihty  have  appeared,  and  when  upon  dissection,  the  bron^ 
chiee  haVe  been  found  fuU  of  liquid  matter.  Nay,  it  is 
even  probable^  ibaA  in  some  cases,  such  an  effusion  may- 
take  pta^e.  without  any  symptoms  of  violent  inflsimma- 
tt9n ;  aod  in  other  cases,  the  effu^^ion  taking  place,  may 
seem  to  remove  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  which  haa 
appeared'  before,  and  thus  account  for  those  unexpected- 
fatal  terminationa  which  hav«  sometimes  happened.  Pos- 
^ly  this  effusion  Qiav  account  also  for  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  PeripitiOTnonia  Notha. 

351.]  Pfit^moniq  itiflammarion  seldom  terminates  by 
resolution,  without  being  attended  with  some  evident  eva- 
cuation. An  haemorrhagy  from  the  nose  happening  upon 
some  of  the  iirst  days  of  the  disease^  has  sometimes  put  an  ^ 
end  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  that  an  evacuation  from  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  a  bilious  evacuation  by  stjool^  and  an  evacu- 
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mtion  of  urine  with  a  copious  sediment^  hare  severally  had 
the  saaoe  eiFect:  but  such  occurreuces  have  been  rare  and 
imnsual. 

The  evacuation  most  frequently  attending,  and  seeming 
to  have  the  greatest  effect  in  promoting  resolution  ^  is  an 
expectoration  of  a  thick,  white,  or  yellowish  matter,  a  little 
streaked  with  blood,  copious,  and  brought  up  without  ei- 
ther much  or  violent  coughing. 

Very  frequently  the  resolution  of  this  disease  is  attended 
with,  and  perhaps  produced  by  a  sweat,  which  is  wantf; 
fluid,  copious  over  the  whole  body,  and  attended  with  an 
abatement  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  of  the  heat  of  the 
body  and  of  other  febrile  symptoms* 

352.}  The  prognostics  in  diis  disease  are  formed  from 
observing  the  state  of  the  principal  symptoms. 

A  violent  pyrexia  is  always  dangerous. 

The  danger,  however,  is  chiefly  denoted  by  the  difficul- 
ty of  breathing.  Wh^i  the  patient  can  lie  on  one  side  on- 
ly;  when  he  can  lie  on  neither  side,  but  upon  his  back  on- 
fy ;  when  he  cannot  breathe  with  tolerable  ease,  except 
the  trunk  of  his  body  be  erect ;  when,  even  in  this  pos- 
ture, the  breathing  is  very  difficult,  and  attended  with  a 
turgescence  and  flushing  of  the  face,  together  with  partial 
sweats  about  the  head  and  neck,  and  an  irregular  pulse; 
these  circumstances  mark  the  difl^culty  of  breathing  in  pro» 

Sressive  degrees,  and,  consequently,  in  proportion,  the 
anger  of  the  disease. 

A  frequent  violent  cough  aggravating  the  pain  is  always 
the  symptom  of  an  obstinate  disease. 

As  I  apprehend  that  the  disease  is  hardly  ever  resolved, 
without  some  expectoration ;  so  a  dry  cough  must  be  si- 
ways  an  unfavorable  symptom. 

As  t)m  expectoration  formerly  described,  marks  that  the 
disease  is  proceeding  to  a  resolution ;  so  an  expectoration 
which  has  not  the  conditions  there  mentioned,  must  denote 
at  least  a  doubtful  state  oi  the  disease ;  but  the  marks  taken 
from  the  color  of  the  matter,  are  for  the  most  part  falla- 
cious. 

An  acute  pain,  very  much  interrupting  inspiration,  is 
always  the  mark  of  a  violent  disease ;  though  not  of  one 
more  dangerous,  than  an  obtuse  pain,  attended  vrith 
very  difficult  respiration. 

when  the  pains,  which  at  iurst  had  affected  one  side  on- 
ly, have  afterwards  spread  into  the  other  ;  or  when  leav- 
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ing  the  side  first  aflectedy  tbey  entirely  pass  into  the  other  ; 
these  are  always  marks  of  an  increasing,  and  therefore  of 
a  dangerous,  disease. 

A  delirium  coming  on  during  a  pneumonic  inflammation^ 
is  constantly  a  symptom  denoting  much  danger. 

353.]  When  the  termination  of  this  disease  proves  fatal, 
i^  is  on  one  or  other  of  the  days  of  the  first  week,  from  the 
third  to  the  seventh.  This  is  the  most  common  case  ;  but; 
in  a  few  instances,  death  has  happened  at  a  later  period  of 
the  disease. 

When  the  disease  is  violent,  but  admitting  of  resolution, 
this  also  happens  frequently  in  the  course  of  the>  first  week  ; 
but,  in  a  more  moderate  state  of  the  disease,  the  resolution 
is  often  delayed  to  the  second  week. 

The  disease,  on  some  of  the  da,ys  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh,  generally  suffers  a  remission  ;  which,  however,  may 
be  often  fallacious,  as  the  disease  does  sometimes  vetum 
again  with  as  much  violence  as  before,  and  then  with  great 
danger. 

Sometimes  the  disease  disappears  on  the  second  or  third 
day,  while  an  erysipelas  makes  its  appearance  on  some  ex« 
ternal  part :  and  if  this  continue  fixed,  the  pneumonic  in- 
flammation does  not  recur. 

354.]  Pneumonia,  like  other  inflammations,  of^  ends 
in  suppuration  or  gangrene.* 

355.]  When  a  pneumonia,  with  symptoms  neither  very 
violent  nor  very  slight  j  have  continued  ibr  many  days,  it  is 
to  be  feared  it  willend  in  a  suppuration.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  determined  precisely  by  the  number  of  days : 
for,  not  only  after  the  fourth,  but  even  after  the  tenth  day, 
liiere  have  been  examples  of  a  pneumonia  ending  by  a  re- 
solution ;  and  if  the  aisease  has  suffered  some  intermission 
and  again  recurred,  tliere  may  be  instances  of  a  resolution 


*  Ai  thii  lernimatioi]  of  PnemitonlR  u  alwiyi  &ttU  i^  I*  hijjUlT  necesaiy  that  the  physidaa 
ifcouy  t>i?  able  (0  Itntiw  when  a  ^^nf  ren^  it  la  ht  iu>pecit''tj,  that  he  may  take  the  proper  means 
ftjr  preveniiji^  fcf  i  dth,  whco  ir  h  ab&oLuiriy  fDnned,  ifiit  lie  mjv  Jve  hU  reputation,  Of  infbrm- 
inf  a,t  [laucDt^  rclatiiJiuofihe  impends  ng  da  njjirr^  sod  iht  htk]  toniequencei  with  which  such  » 
teri7imariL>n  h  aMeUfkd  :  J  itiaU  ti^ewfuit  add  lumc  t>t  (]ic  more  remarkable  diagnostiaof  an  in- 
cj jfHt n L  ga nitrtne  ! ti  tliii  diieaw* 

A  purulent  a.pLttin IT.  ftffaknl  with  drep  crhlorrd  blood,  or  wiiha  blackWi  matter:  a  fetid 
btt^*it\  i  a  riuiinir  m  Uie  thfuni ;  a  dcjiittcd  cuuritt^ndnre  y  a  difb  eye  ja  laitguid  quidc  pulie  ; 
the  blond  drawn  from  i  ¥elhTui<*  of  ilw  ml^amnutofy  crmi ;  fcUd  green  stools  in  abondanoe; 
Uflnc  ora  bricbi;  ri^nie  a;)i»r,  ur  d<pofmKK  a  bUcii  itiJiiDrnr  ctf  a,  icaly  ampearancc. 

More  ivmptomih  oNhil  fafsL  [ermm^t^Qn  are  utinc^e^af)  :  fou  if  most  of  those  above  mention- 
rd  br  ffl(?ieiii,th(r  |%ticiaii  bai  no  utlaer  duiy  la  |«;tjufai  unkn  warn  the  friends  of  the  patient 
th4[  ^itiili  m^Y  be  uktn  cfipc^ctcd- 

Jt  mav  tuf  hi  [ixT  rtrfn^rked^thati  *beii  i  pan^rtnc  is  hee^iit  die  patient  is  considerably  fireed 
tfom  pah.  and  busli  Fmni'^lf  jod  \h  jticflMuiiv  h^ve  pviiniopc^igf  hisrecovednc  ;  a  few  hours, 
hwwpveti  s<Min  undrtcrviv^  them,  and  raissi  itut  rfpytiiLtnn  ot  ilw  physician,  who  has  pronouiMXA 
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kappeniiuf  at  a  much  later  period  from  the  begimung  of  the 
disease^  raan  that  just  now  mentioned. 

356  J  But  if  a  moderate  disease,  in  spite  of  proper  re- 
medies employed,  be  protracted  to  the  fourteenth  day  witt^ 
out  any  considerable  remission,  a  suppuration  is  pretty  cer- 
tainly to  be  expected  ;  and  it  will  be  still  more  certain,  if 
no  siffns  of  resolution  hare  appeared,  or  if  an  expectoration 
which  bad  appeared  sbaU  have  again  ceased,  and  the  difficult 
ty  of  breathing  has  continued  or  increased,  while  the  other 
symptoms  have  rather  abated. 

357.]  That  in  a  pneumonia,  the  efiiision  is  made,  which 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  suppuration,  we  conclude  from 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  becoming  greater  when  the  pa- 
tient is  in  a  horizontal  posture,*  or  when  he  can  lie  more 
easily  upon  the  a6ected  side. 

358. j  That  in  such  cases,  a  suppuration  has  actually  be- 
gun, may,  be  concluded  from  the  patient's  being  frequently 
affected  with  slight  cold  shiverings,  and  with  a  sense  of  cold  • 
felt  scnnetimes  in  one,  and  sometimes  in  another  part  of  the 
body*  We  form  the  same  conclusion  also  from  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  which  is  commonly,  less  frequent  and  softer,  but 
sometimes  quicker  and  fuller  than  before. 

359.1  That  a  suppuration  is  already  formed,  may  be  in- 
ferred nrom  there  being  a  considerable  renussieof  of  the 
pain  which  had  before  subsisted,  while  along  with  this,  the 
cough,  and  especially  the  dyspnoea,  continue,  and  are  ra-; 
ther  augmented.  At  the  same  time,  the  frequency  <^  the 
pulse  is  rather  increased  ;|  the  feverish  state  suffers  consi-* 
derable  exacerbations  every  evening,  and  by  degree^^  a 
hectic  in  all  its  circumstances  comes  to  be  formed. 

360.J  The  termination  of   pneumonia  by  gangrene,  is 
much  more  rare  than  has  been  imagined  ;  and  when  it  does 
occur,  it  is  usually  joined  with  the  termination  by  effusioav 
(346.)  and  the  symptoms  of  the  one  are  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  other. 

361.]  The  cure  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  must  pro- 
ceed upon  the  general  plan  (264.)  but  the  importance  of^the 

*  In  all  Pneumonic  affections,  the  breathing  it  genenlljr  more  difficult  when  the  paUent  lies  in 
tn  hoxnontal  posture ;  it  cannot  tiierefbre  be  admitted  as  a  diagnostic  of  an  effusion. 

f  The  young  physician  must  be  cm  his  guard  with  respect  to  this  srmptom ;  for  it  is  also  a 
symptom  of  an  inapient,  or  an  already  formed  gangrene ;  he  ought  therefore  to  be  peculiarly 
attentive  to  the  concomnant  symptoms  which  the  author  enumerates,  viz.  the  continuance  or 
augmentation  of  the  difficulty  of^  breathing  and  the  couf  h,  both  of  which  either  totally  disap- 
PttTfOr  are  considerabiy  lessened  on  the  supervention  of  gangrene. 

X  The  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  also  a  symptom  of  a  gangrene  being  formed ;  but,  it . 
vnt  increased  frequency  be  attendea  with  fetoile  exacerbations  in  the  evenings,  then  and  tbeo 
^r  can  the  pfaysjcian  be  sure  that  ibe  disease  has  terminated  io  suppuration,  and  not  in  gan- 
grene, t 
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part  affected y  and  the  danger  to  \vhich  it  is  exposed,  requiRt 
that  the  remedies  be  fully,  as  well  as  early  employed. 

362.]  The  remedy  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon,  is*  that 
of  bleeding  at  the  arm  ;  which  will  be  performed  with  most 
advantage  in  the  arm  of  the  side  most  aflected,  but  may  be 
done  in  either  arm,  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  the  pa* 
tient  or  the  surgeon.  The  quantity  drawn  must  be  suited 
to  the  violence  of  the  disease,  and  to  the  vigor  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  and  generally  ought  to  be  as  large  as  this  last  circum- 
stance will  allow.  The  remission  of  pain,  and  the  relief  of 
respiration,  during  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  may  limit  the 
quantity  to  be  then  drawn  ;  but  if  these  symptoms  of  relief 
do  not  appear,  the  bleeding  should  be  continued  till  the 
symptoms  of  a  beginning  syncope  come  on.  It  is  seldom 
that  one  bleeding  however  large,  will  prove  a  cure  of  this 
disease  ;  and  although  the  pain  and  difliculty  of  breathing 
may  be  much  relieved  by  the  first  bleeding,  tnese  symptoms 
commonly,  and  after  no  long  interval,  recur,  often  with  as 
much  violence  as  before.  In  the  event  of  such  recurrence 
the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeated,  even  in  the  course  of  the 
same  day,  and  perhaps  to  the  same  quantity  as  before. 

Sometimes  the  second  bleeding  may  be  larger  than  the 
first.  There  are  persons  who,  bv  their  constitution,  are 
ready  to  faint  even  upon  a  small  bleeding  ;  and  in  such  per- 
nio ns  this  nmy  prevent  the  drawing  so  much  blood  at  first  as 
a  pmsuuifinic  inHiminiation  might  require  ;  but,  as  the  same 
p^?r&<>!^s  iire  frequently  tbimd  to  bear  after -bleediMM  better 
than  the  first,  this  allows  the  second  amd  subseqilw  bleed- 
iir  s  to  be  larger  J  and  to  such  a  quantity  as  the  symptoms 
of  tiie  disease  may  seem  to  demand. 

■i63.j  It  is  according  to  the  state  of  the  symptoms,  that 
W<Betlin(?s  are  to  be  repeated  ;  and  they  will  be  more  cflec- 
tiial  when  practised  in  tire  course  of  the  first  three  days,  thaii 
afterwards  ;  but  they  arc  not  to  be  omitted,  although  four 
days  of  the  dlseai>e  may  have  already  elapsed.  If  the  physi- 
cian shall  nor  have  been  called  in  sooner  ;  or  if  the  bleedings 
practised  dtirinnj  t]»e  first  days  shall  not  have  been  large 
enough,  or  even  although  these  bleedings  shall  have  procured 
some  retnissii  m  ;  vet  upon  the  recurrence  of  the  urgent  symp- 
toms, tlie  hiLTiii  rt^;;  nhoyld  be  repeated  at  any  period  of  the 
disease,  especially  within  the  first  fortnight ;  and  even  after- 
ardsj  if  a  ujulejicy  to  suppuration  be  not  evident,  or  if, 
Ver  a  seeming  ijfJJut ion,  the  disease  shaiyiave  again  returned. 

riti4  J   With  ve^^Mitt  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  ought. 
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OT^which  with  safety  may  be  taken  avay,  ho  general  rules 
can  be  delivered,  as  it  must  be  very  diiferent,  according 
to  tbe  state  of  the  disease  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 

In  an  adult  male  of  tolerable  strength,  a  pound  of  blood, 
aroiidupois,  is  a  full  bleeding.  Any  quantity  above  twenty 
ounces,  is  a  large,  and  any  quantity  below  twelve  a  small, 
bleeding.  A  quantity  of  from  four  to  five  pounds,  in  the 
course  of.  two  or  three  days,  is  generally  as  much  as  such 
patients  will  safely  bear  ;  but,  if  the  intervals  between  the 
bleedings  and  the  whole  of  tbe  time  during  which  the  bleed- 
ings have  been  employed  have  been  long,  the  quantity 
taken  upon  the  whole  may  be  greater.* 

365.]  When  a  large  quantity  of  blood  has  been  already 
taken  from  the  arm^  and  when  it  is  doubtful  if  more  can 
with  safety  be  drawn  in  that  manner,  some  blood  may  still 
be  taken  by  cupping  and  scarifying.  Such  a  measure  will 
be  more  particularly  proper,  when  the  continuance  or  re- 
currence of  pain,  rather  than  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
becomes  the  urgent  symptom  ;  and  then  the  cupping  and 
scarifying  should  be  made  as  near  to  the  pained  part  as  can 
conveniently  be  done. 

^66.']  An  expectoration  takes  place  sometimes  very  early 
in  this  disease ;  but  if,  notwithstanding  that,  the  urgent 
symptoms  should  still  continue,  the  expectorai^ipn  must  not 
supersede  the  bleedings  mentioned ;  and  during  the  first 
days  of  the  disease,  its  solution  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  the 
expectoration  alone.  It  is  in  a  more  advanced  stage  only, 
when  the  proper  remedies  have  been  before  employed,  and 
when  the  symptoms  have  suflkred  a  considerable  remission, 
that  the  entire  cure  may  be  trusted  to  a  copious  and  free 
expectoration. 

367.]  During  the  first  days  of  the  disease,  I  have  not 
found  that  bleeding  stops  expectoration.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  often  observed  bleeding  promote  it ;  and  it  is  m  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  only,  when  the  patient, 

•  Blcedfn|i  produce  tl«r  b«t  effect  when  the  blood  ti  rfriwn  nff  33  quk-klj  ai  pofiiblc  in  1 
l^nc  full  klrtain  jaii[l>yn  ordfJto  pievtrol  iqnKCCpct  tlic  pattrnt  Qiight  Ti.>  be  Liicl  ItniiioiilaMy,  ur 
*veB  wiih  h!4  h^i,d  Ijjwtrr  thin  hii  trunfc.  Wnb  rt^pccl  Iti  thr  ^u^rttiLy  *ii  Ulnnd  i J  be  drj«  n  Jt 
encrctOT  in  U^l*  whole  course  orihtf  di>f  jit»  na  ^(.iicrai  JJirucTi'jm  f^h  Ih:  *:ivfn  ;  it  mmt  cJc^cmi 
^nijreljr  ^n  Xbt:  mcuimuncn  oF  Uiir  tUit^x  iind  ai  ibe  piilriiL  In  ijciiCLdJ,  ll  is  unral  tiTcimici- 
nuc  djw  (Jifduf^  uniil  the  pititni  cineitlnifr  tjrt-uhr  nff-rr  freehs  «>r  fetii  4  ci^rnideraljlc  abiii.-^ 
men  I  of  ihe  ^m,  ll'^  tiowtver,  ihc  pain  A<.mt  m\  itutc  while  iii<^  bln^jri  cuimmiCi  to  4low,  but 
unii  ul  £1  i  an  ne  Appear,  the  UoixJ  intut  then  l>e  i  tni]  led  b  Ur  fj^  i^  I  P^<J  - 

If  ibt  p^m  iiEid  uihcrr  bvmpionii  >:on(itiiii*f  wsoicpl*  *.ir  relurn  ^Uei  the  firvt  hErriJing,  it  wilt 
then  tw  neccsa^ry  w  Ivive  rrtour^c  lo  the  epci^iiuD  i{in>i  it  maitU*:  rtjwaiirij  frf^iucnily  ilifuii^^i 
the  cdutiiC  ofl^e  Uiic3ve  ;  3ui»iilin£,t  ti^wevc^f,  b»  lurge  an  cv-t.i-ii'tKiit  ae  ^fiuc  ^jl  m-ijf  miiw^ 
iaintni|,  ThiC  rcastm  of  diri  preciiuilfjn  ii  eiriH^nf^  vii.  lihU  winh  tlieirnition  nf  Hie  ht*rni|*u^ 
prmiieddmriini;  Faiijiutt^.thrULXKl  siaijniteii  in  Ibe  tinlil  iid*  (?f  tliit  btarlj  ma^l  k  a^'^^^ltiU 
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by  large  evacuations  and  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  Im 
been  already  exhausted,  that  bleeding  seems  to  stop  expec* 
toration.  It  appears  to  me,  that  even  then  bleediiig  does 
not  stop  expectoration  so  much  by  weadi^ng  the  powers 
of  expectoration,  as  by  favoring  the  serous  effusion  into 
the  bronchise,  (348)  and  thereby  preventing  it. 

368.]  While  the  bleedings  we  have  mentioned  shall  be 
employed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  also  every  part 
of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  (130 — 132)  and  particularly 
to  prevent  the  irritation  which  might  arise  from  any  increase 
of  heat.  For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  the 
patient  out  of  bed,  while  he  can  bear  it  easily ;  and  when 
he  cannot,  to  cover  him  very  lightly  while  he  ties  in  bed. 
The  temperature  of  his  chamber  ought  not  to  exceed  sixty 
degrees  of  Farenheit^s  thermometer ;  and  whether  it  may 
be  at  any  time  colder,  I  am  uncertain. 

369.]  Mild  and  diluent  drinks,  moderately  tepid,  at  least 
never  cold,  given  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  ought  to  be 
administerea  plentiniUy.  These  drinks  may  be  impregnated 
with  vegetable  acids.*  They  may  be  properly  accompani* 
ed  also  with  nitre,  or  some  other  neutrals ;  f  but  these  salts 
should  be  given  separately  from  the  drinks.]: 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  both  acids  and  nitre  are  ready 
to  excite  coughing,  and  in  some  persons  they  certainly  have 
this  effect ;  but  except  in  persons  of  a  peculiar  habit,  I  have 
not  found  their  effects  in  exciting  cough  so  considerable  or 
troublesome  as  to  prevent  our  seexing  the  advantages  other- 
wise to  be  obtained  firom  these  medicines. 

370.]  Some  practitioners  have  doubted,  if  purgatives 
^lian  be  safely  employed  in  this  disease ;  and  indeed  a  spom 
'tAneous  diarrhoea  occurring  in  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease has  seldom  proved  useful:  but  Ihave  found  the  mo- 
derate use  of  cooling  laxatives||  generally  safe,  and  have 
always  found  it  useful  to  keep  the  belly  open  by  frequent 
emollient  glysters. 

371.]  To  excite  full  vomiting  by  emetics,  I  judce  to  be 
a  dangerous  practice  in  this  disease :  but  I  have  found  it 
useful  to  exhibit  nauseating  doses  ;  and  in  a  somewhat  ad- 

*  See  the  note  oq  ankle  131.  acids.  f  See  the  note  on  article  160. 

t  These  taltsgenenUjr  render  the  drink  nanieous;  awv  as  plentiful  dilution  is  alnolutety  neces- 
sary in  thete  caseiuao  far  from  rendering  the  patient^tconmon  drink  nauaeousjby  impregnating 
it  with  ill-flavored  medicines,  we  ought,  by  everrpotAile  means,  to  endeavor  to  make  it  at 
agreeable  ds  we  can,  that  he  may  be  the  more  etil^  prevailed. on  to  take  it  plentifully.         * 

t  The  cooUng  laxatives  are,  salts,  manna.  &c.  bu^in  these  taics,  three  or  four  ounces  of  Infti* 
sum  senor ,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber^  nit  may  he  glvdi  xiifhout  danger. 
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"vanced  state  of  the  disease,  I  have  found  such  doses  prove 
the  best  means  of  promoting  expectoration.* 

372.]  Fomentations  and  poultices  applied  to  the  pained 
|Mut  have  been  recommended,  and  may  be  useful ;  but 
tlie  avpUcation  of  tbem  is  often  inconvenient,  and  may  be 
entirely  omitted  for  the  sake  of  the  more  effectual  remedy, 
blistering.f 

Very  early  in  the  disease,  a  blister  should  be  applied  as 
near  to  the  panned  part  as  possible.  But  as,  ^hen  the  irrita- 
tion of  a  blister  is  present,  it  renders  bleeding  less  effectu- 
al ;  so  the  application  of  the  blister  should  be  delayed  till 
a  bleeding  shall  have  been  employed.  If  the  disease  be 
moderate,  the  blister  may  be  appUed  immediately  after  the 
first  Meeding;  but  if  the  disease  be  violent,  and  it  is  presum- 
ed that  a  second  bleeding  may  be  necessarv  soon  after  the 
first.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  delay  the  blister  till  after 
the  second  bleeding,  when  it  may  be  supposed  that  any  fur- 
ther bleeding  may  be  postponed  till  the  irritation  arising 
from  the  blister  shaH  have  ceased.  It  may  be  frequently 
necessary  in  this  disease  to  repeat  the  blistering :  and  in  ths^ 
case  the  plaisters  should  always  be  applied  somewhere  on 
the  thorax  ;t  for,  when  applied  to  more  distant  parts,  they 
have  little  effect.  The  keeping  the  blistered  parts  open, 
and  making  what  is  called  a  perpetual  Mister,  has  much 
less  etkct  than  a  fresh  blistering. 

373.]  As  this  disease  often  terminates  by  an  expectora- 
tion, so  various  means  of  promoting  this  have  beenf)ropos- 
ed:  but  none  of  them  appear  to  tc  very  effectual;  and 
some  of  them  being  acrid  stimulant  substances,  cannot  be 
very  safe. 

The  gums  usually  employed  seem  too  beating:  sqtdBs 
seem  to  be  less  so;  but  they  are  not  very  powerful,  and 
sometimes  inconvenient  by  theconstant  nausea  they  induce.  Q 

*  The  tartar  emetic  is  the  medidne  gtuaiOj  employed  for  tfils  purpose.  The  doie  of  it  is 
these  cases  must  be  very  small,  and  well  dfimed,  as  in  the  fbUoving  formula : 

He.  Antimon.  tartarisat.  gr«  iu 
Aq.  font,  iviiss. 
Syr.  papaveris  rubr.  Sss. 
M» 

The  dose  of  this  mixture  ought  not  to  exceed  three  table-^ooofuli,  when  given  with  this  - 
intention. 

•f  The  application  of  a  btisttr  to  the  j>art  affected,  ought  to  be  the  first  prescription  in  all 
complaints  of  the  thorax,  except  some  remarkable  or  urgent  cause  forbid  the  practice>  because 
it  is  a  moit  efl&cacious  remedy,  andis  as  necessary  as  bleeding. 

t  They  ought,  however,  m  be  applied  as  near  lo  the  pained  part  as  possible.  .     ^ 

n  All  the  liquid  forms  of  squills  which  we  have  in  the  shop  are  nauseating.  Pills  nam  oftho 
dry  powder,  with  an  electuary  or  conserve,  or  hooey,  is  the  form  in  which  squills  affect  the 
stomach  least.  The  dose  is  4  or  5  grains  of  the  dry  powder :  10  grains  generailr*  if  not  coQ« 
•tanily  produce  veaitioit.  To  prevcAt  the  aauaeaCiog  cfiecti  of  squiUiy  the  adoitioa  of  some 
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Tbc  volatile  alkali  may  be  of  service  as  an  expectotedt; 
but  it  should  be  reserved  for  an  advanced  state  of  the  Jim 
ease. 

Mucils^dnous  and  oily  demulcents  appear  to  be  nsefiij^ 
by  allaying  that  acrimony  of  die  mucus  Tvhich  occasioqi^ 
too  fre(juent  coughing;  and  which  coughing  prevents  the 
stagnation  and  thickening  of  the  mucus,  and  thereby  its 
becoming  mild. 

The  receiving  into  the  lungs  tjie  steams  of  warm  water 
impregnated  with  vinegar,  has  often  proved  useful  in  pro- 
moting expectoration.* 

But,  of  all  other  remedies  the  most  powerful  for  this 
purpose,  are  antimonial  medicines,  given  in  nauseating  do- 
ses, as  in  (179).  Of  these,  however,  I  have  not  found  the 
kermes  mineral  more  efficacious  than  emetic  tartar,  or  an- 
timonial wine  ;  and  the  dose  of  the  i^erraes  is  much  more 
uncertain  than  that  of  the  others. 

374.]  Though  a  spontaneous  sweating  often  proves  the 
crisis  of  this  disease,  it  ought  not  to  be  excited  by  art,  un- 
less with  much  caution.  At  least  I  have  not  yet  found  it 
either  so  effectual  or  safe,  as  some  writers  have  alledged* 
When,  after  some  remission  of  the  symptoms,  spontaneous 
sweats  of  a  proper  kind  arise  they  may  be  encouraged  ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  without  much  heat,  and  without  stimu- 
lant medicines.  If,  however,  the  sweats  be  partial  and 
clammy  only,  and  a  great  difficulty,  of  breathing  still  re- 
main, it  will  be  very  dangerous  to  encourage  them. 

31S.]  Physicians  have  diffiered  much  in  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  opiates  in  pneumonic  inflammation.  To 
ms  it  appears,  that,  in  the  beginningof  the  disease,  and  be- 
4pb  bleeding  and  Mistering  Imve  produced  some  remission 
^the  pain  and  of  Xhe  difficulty  of  breathing,  opiates  have 
a  very  bad  effect,  by  their  increasing  die  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  other  inflammatory  symptoms.  But  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  the  disease,  when  thedifficuly  of  "breath- 
-  ing  has  abated,  and  ivhen.the  urgent  symptom  is  a  cough, 
proving  the  chief  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  pain  and 

grateful  aromatic  i«  of  material  use.  The  pttul*  ^Jticr  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopotia  is  a 
food  formula,  except  that  the  dose  of  it  must  be  larj^c.  in  order  lo  take  a  ni^ient  quantity  of 
the  squills,  10  grains  of  it  containing  only  1  grain  of  dry  squills,  supposing  no  syrup  to  be  used 
in  making  the  mass.  One  convenience  imleed,  attends  this  formula,  viz.  that  we  can  give 
small  dosei  with  more  pre€isk>n  thib  if  we  used  the  powder  alone.  The  eum  ammoniac  is  an 
expectorant;  and  therefore,  when  given  along  with  theMuiltt  in  these  pills, may  render  a  less 
dose  of  the  squills  neccssirf.  If  the  extract  of  liquoiloC^  omitted,  the  proporUon  of  tlic 
aquills  to  the  whole  will  be  increased.  ^      ' 

«  Some  pracddoners  propose  the  steam  of  .vinegar  alone :  but  it  proves  in  general  too  irritat- 
ing. .The  same  objection  may  be  made  agaitM  tismg  the  steam  of  wine,  which  some  practi- 
thmefs  have  recommended  instead  of  the  iteiio^  vfnegSr^'  Plain  water  is  tbc  best,  as  the 
warm  vapor  only  acts  by  relaxing  tlie  intefoaisiinxce  of  xhe  lutigx. 
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of  the  mmt  of  sleep,  opiates  may  be  employed  with  great 
advantage  and  safety.  The  intemiption  of  the  expec- 
toration, which  they  seem  to  occasion,  is  for  a  short  time 
only  ;  and  they  seem  often  to  promote  it,  as  they  occasion 
a  stagnation  of  what  was  by  frequent  coughing  dissipated 
insen»bly,  and  therefore  giye  the  appearance  of  what 
physicians  have  called  Concocted  Matter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  THE  PERIPNEUMONIA  NOTHA,   OR 
BASTARD  PERIPNEUMtmr. 

376.]  A  DISEASE  under  this  name  is  mentioned  in 
jljL  some  medical  writings  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  name  was  then  apphed 
to  the  same  disease  to  which  we  now  apply  it.  It  ap]pears 
to  me,  that  unless  some  of  the  cases  described  under  the 
title  of  Catarrhus  Suffocativus  be  supposed  to  have  been 
of  the  kind  I  am  now  to  treat  of,  diere  was  no  description 
of  this  disease  ^iven  before  that  by  Sydenham,  under  the 
title  I  have  employed  here. 

377.]  After  Sydenham,  Boerhaif^e  was  the  first  wfio  in  a 
system  took  notice  c^  it  as  a  distinct  disease ;  and  he  has 
described  it  in  his  aphorisQas,  although  with  some  circum- 
stances different  from  those  in  the  description  of  Sydenham. 
Of  late,  Mr.  Lieutaud  has  with  great  confidence  asserted, 
that  Sydenham  and  Boerbaave  had,  under  the 'same  titje, 
described  different  diseases  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  neither  of 
them  had  on  this  subject  delivered  any  thing  but  hypothesis. 

37S.]  Notwithstanding  this  bold  assertion,  I  am  humbly- 
of  opinion,  and  the  Baron  Van  Swieten  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  same,  that  Sydenham  and  Boerhaave  did  describe 
under  the  same  title,  one  and  the  same  disease.  Nay,  I 
am  further  of  opinion,  that  the  disease  described  by  Mr. 
Lieutaud  himself,  is  not  essentially  different  from ^at  des- 
cribed by  both  the  other'  authors.  Nor  will  tlie  doubts  of 
the  very  learned,  but  modest  Morgagni,  on  thii^  subject, 
disturb  us^  if  we  consider,  that  while  very  few  describers  of 
diseases  either  have  it  in  their  power,  or  have  been  suffici- 
ently attentive  in  distinguishtjMf. between  the  essential  ani^j. . 
acdideQtal  symptoms  of  disea^  so,  in  a  disease  which  may  - 
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have  not  only  difierent,  but  a  greater  number  of  symp* 
toms,  in  one  person  tl^n  it  has  in  another,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  descriptions  of  the  same  disease  by  differ- 
ent persons  should  come  out  in  some  respects  diffident.  I 
shall y  however,  enter  no  further  into  this  controversy ;  but 
endeavor  to  describe  the  disease  as  it  has  appeared  to  my* 
self:  and,  as  I  judge,  in  the  essential  symptoms,  much  the 
same  as  it  has  appeared  to  all  the  other  authors  mentioned. 

379.]  This  disease  appears  at  the  same  seasons  that  other 
pneumonic  and  catarrhal  affections  commonly  do  ;  that  is, 
in  autumn  and  spring.  Like  these  diseases  also,  it  is  seem- 
ingly  occasioned  by  sudden  chanp;es  of  the  weather  Arom 
heat  to  cold.  It  appears,  also,  during  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  catarrhs ;  and  it  is  frequently  under  the  form  of 
the  Peripneumonia  Notha  that  these  catarrhs  prove  fatal  to 
elderly  persons. 

This  disease  attacks  most  commonly  persons  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  especially  those  of  a  full  phlegmatic  habit ; 
those  who  have  before  been  frequently  liable  to  catarrbai 
affections  ;  and  those  who  have  been  much  addicted  to  the 
large  use  of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors. 

The  disease  commonly  comes  on  with  the  same  symptoms 
as  other  febrile  diseases  ;  that  is,  with  alternate  chills  and 
beats  ;  and  the  svmptouis  of  pyrexia  are  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently evident ;  but  in  ftiost  cases  these  are  very  moderate, 
and  in  some  hardly  at  all  appear.  With  the  first  attack  of 
the  disease,  a  cough  comes  on  ;  usually  accompanied  with 
iome  expectoration,  and  in  many  cases,^  there  is  a  frequent 
throwing  up  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  viscid  opaque 
mucus.  The  cough  often  becomes  frequent  and  violent ;  is 
dbmetimes  accompanied  with  a  rending  head-ach  ;  and,  as 
in  other  cases  of  cough,  a  vomiting  is  sometimes  excited  by 
it.  The  face  is  sometimes  flushed,  and  some  giddiness  or 
drowsiness  often  attends  the  disease.  A  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, with  a  sense  of  oppression,  or  straitening  m  the  chest, 
with  some  obscure  pains  there,  and  a  sense  of  lassitude  over 
the  whole  body,  very  constantly  attend  this  disease.  The 
blood  drawn  in  this  disease,  shows  a  buffy  surface,  as  in 
other  inflammatory  affections. 

The  disease  has  often  the  appearance  only  of  a  more  vio- 
lent catarrh,  aln)  after  the  employment  of  some  remedies  is 
entirely  relieved  by  a  free  and  copious  expectoration.  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  feverish  and  catarrhal  symptoms 
are  at  first  very  oHxierate,  and  even  slight ;  but  after  a  few 
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4hrf«9  dks&sjTfldptoms  suAtenly  becone  eoiisideraible,  amf 
put  an  «k1  to  tne  patient's  life  when  the  indications  of 
duigiierirer^  before  very  Ktde  evident. 

300.}  From  the  dUfeMit  circunBtaiiees  in  iiHiich  tMs  ^« 
eaie  appears,  the  pathology  of  it  is  difficolt.  It  is  certainly 
oAsfi  no  odier  at  first  thiui  a  catarrhal  aflection,  which,  in 
ekkrlj  penons,  is  ftequently  attended  with  a  laree  afflux  of 
auu^us  to  the  lungs ;  and'  it  was  on  this  footing  Uiat  Syden- 
ham considered  it  as  only  difiering  in  degree  from  his  Fehris 
Hjfemali$.  A  catarrh,  however,  is  strictlv  an  affection  of 
the  muctis  membrane  and  follicles  of  the  broncbi»  aloihe :' 
but  it  may  readily  have,  and  firec^ueiitiy  has,  a  degree  of 
paeumonic  inflammation  joined  to  it ;  and  in  that  case  majr 
proTe  more  properly  the  peculiar  disease  V^  treat  of  here. 
&ut^  iorther)  asjpneumomc  infllamniatibtf "vety  often  produ- 
ceaan  eflbsion of  serum  into  the  broncbte  (348.)  so  this, 
in  eJdeffhr  persons,  may  occur  in  consequence  of  a  sK^bt' 
degpnee  of  inflammation ;  and  when  it  does  happen,  will  give 
exqnisite  and  fktal  cases  of  ^  peripneumonia  notha. 

381.1  After  this  attempt  to  establish  the  padiology,  the 
method  of  cure  tn  the  dmerent  circumstances  <mF  the  disease 
will  not  be  difficult. 

Ill  eaiie  the  fbver,  catarrhal  and  pneumonic  srnqptoms, 
ate  inamediotely  considerable,  a  bloocUletting  will  certainly 
be  proper  and  neces8ar|r :  but,  where  these  symptoms  are 
moderate,  a  blood-lettme  will  hmdly  be  requisite ;  and 
when  an  efiVision  is  to  be  feared,  the  repetition  of  blood-let- 
tine  may  prove  extremely  hurtful.* 

In  all  cases  the  remedies  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon,  are 
vomitingt  and  blistering.^ 

Full  vomiting  may  be  frequently  repeated,  aivd  nauseat* 
inedoiesi  ought  to  be  constantly  employed. 

Purging  may  perhaps  be  useful  ;  but  as  it  is  seldom  so  in 

*Tbe  inteatiooofblecdiaffia  tbit  diaeMe is  metdy  to fKilitate the drcototioa  throwblte 
tap,  and  to  relieve  the  oppressioB  io  die  bieasti  when  this  iatentkn  k  therefore  answered,  and 
vbea  the  shortness  of  breath  and  oppression  about  the  breast  aiofwuoved,  there  is  no  Cuther 
need  of  the  lancet.  As  this  disease  odefly  attacks  elderly  persons,' antt  such  as  are  of  a  nkkf- 
aatie  habit,  much  harm  majr  be  done  by  repeated  btoednifii^  whioh  niways  increase  debilinr  and 
letard  the  core.  '      j  * 

^Voanicinf^  in  thisdiicase,haibseathdiiKbtbyionnf  pnctWdnea  to  be  a  doobcfbl  remedy. 
The  actioQ  ofTomitinc  always  oppresses  the  breast,  andsometimea  even  increases  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease. 

iThit  is  the  chief  remedy :  and  the  bIJsten  ought  to  b6%>pUedptttd»rthe  part  affected  as 


I  In  seven]  of  die  former  Notes  we  have  folly  desetibed  die  method  of  gf^ng  thd^etic  tar^  < 
tsirta  naoseatinc  dotes.    Their  principal  eftct  b  to  procure  a  perspiration  :  and,  when  this 
eSect  is  produced,  the  patient  most  drink  largely  of  any  diluent  or  attenuating  liquor,  as  thin 
hertty  water,  with  the  addition  of  the  jnice  of  some  of  the  add  fruiis,  or  ionuioni  oC  some  of 
the  gentle  umwkh  if  age,  batai,  mint,  &c.  or  even  a  thin  wine  whey. 
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pneumonic  a&ctioBs,  aotbiog  but  geiuUe  luatives>tfie  ji«nb 
necessary*^    ...  .  i. ,     ■; 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  this  disense,  the  antipblogistu^ 
regimen  is  proper  ;  cold  is  to  be  guarded  agminst ;  but  much 
external  heat  is  to  be  as  carefuUy  avoided. 

382.]  If  a  person  sweats  easily/  and  it  can  be  brought 
out  by  the  use  of.  mild  tepid  liquors  only,  the  praotice  may 
in  such  persons  be  tried.  See  Moiuoaoni  de  Sed.  et  Caus^ 
Epbt.  xiii.  Art.  4. 

3S3.]  I  might  here,  perhaps,  give. a, separate  section  on 
the  Carditis  and  Pericarditis,  or  the  inflimamattons  .of  tber 
Heart  and  Pericardkim ;  but  they  hardly  require  a  parttcu- 
lar  consideration.  An  acute  inflammation  of  the  perkardi-- 
um  js  almost  always  apart  oi  the  same  pneumonic  aiflfeclioii 
I  have  been  treating  or  ;  and  is  not  always  distinguished  by 
any  diflerent  symptoms  :  or,  if  it  be^. does  not  require  aay> 
ditterent  treatment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  an  acute  ini-. 
flammation  of  the  heart  itself ;  ainl  when  it  h^pens  that) 
the  one  or  other  is  discoveced  by  the  symptoms  ot  palpita-* 
tioo  or  syncope,  no  mpre  will  be  implied  tban  that  the  cencie- 
diesof  pne^ufRonic  inflammation  should  be  emplcqred  with 
greater  diligence. 

From  dissections,  which  shew  the  heart  and  pericardiom 
affected  with  erosions,  ulcerations,  and  abscesses,  we  disco-* 
ver,  that  these  parts  had  been  before  affecM  with  infl^fl^^. 
raatioo  :  and  that  in  cases  where  no  symptoms  of  pneumo^ 
nic  inflammation  had  appeared  ;  it  may  therefore  be  alledg-* 
ed,  that  those  inflammations  of  the  heart  and  pericardium- 
should  be  considered  as  diseases  independent  of  the  pneu- 
monic. This  indeed  is  just ;  but  the  history  of  such  cases' 
.  proviKs  that  those  ioHamn^tions  had  been  of  a  chronic  kind, 
and  hardly  discoveriiig  themselvesi  by  any  peculiar  symp^i 

*  Furginc  it  aarelj  hurtfnl  ia  this  dbeisct  bj  induciaf  to«  gntt  a  state  of  debility :  the  intf  s> 
Unes.  however,  are  to  be  emptied  in  the .  beginniog  of  the  diseibc^  \iduch  is  best  done  bf  fi. 
(Miviiifittipier,  and  kept  opea  by  the  subseqttent  use  of  genrle  laxatives,  ur  by  repetffions  c: 
ni\a  cauJmtof.  glyxfters    The  purging  titjiitr  may  be  made  as  follows : 

R.  Aq.  font.  lb.  1.. 
FoL  Senn.  Ssa. 

Coque  leniter,  etcolaturac  adde 
Sal.  Cathart.  aina.  I'u 
Mel.  Jii. 
M»  f.  Enema. 

The  fubsetiotiit  f^Ptn  «>ujht  to  consisi  of  notbinff  mott  4haa  simple  bartey-waler,  w  milk  and 
water.  The  Uxatives,  if  they  are  used,  should  be  velt  gentle  and  mild  :  as  cream  of  tartar, 
whev.  manna,  tamarinds,  fiL  HaJt  an  ounce  of  manna  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  cream  ut 
tttiuirhey,  makc^  ait  agrccwle  opening  mixture  ;  half  a  tea-cup^ul  of  it  may  be  taken  three 
or^r  limp  «  day»  so  as  to  pnxnttc  at  lewt  two  or  three  it«H>b  m  tive  twenty-tour  hours. 
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■toms ;  <ff  if  attended  with  symptoms  marking  an  aifertion 
of  the  heart,  th^se  were  however  such  as  have  been  knowh 
IVeqnently  to  arise  finom  other  causes  than  inflammation. 
There  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  no  room  for  our  treat- 
ing more  particularly  of  the  inflammation  of  the  heart  or 
p^cardinm. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


OF  TBE  GASTRITIS,    OR  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  STOMACH. 

384.]  A  MONG  the  iuflammationg  of  the  abdomioai 
J\.  region,  I  have  given  a  place  in  our  Nosology 
to  the  Peritonitis;  comprehending  under  that  title,  not  on- 
\y  the  inflammations  affecting  the  peritonseum  lining  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen,  but  also  those  affecting,  the  extentions 
of  this  membrane  in  the  omentum  and  mesentery.  It  is  nott 
however,  proposed  to  treat  of  them  here,  because  it  is  ve* 
ry  difficult  to  say  by  what  symptoms  they  are  always  to  be 
linown ;  and  farther,  because  when  known,  they  do  not  re^* 
quire  any  remedies  beside  those  of  inflammation  in  gener- 
al. I  proceed  therefore^  to  treat  of  those  i^A^aunaUoiia, 
which  affecting  viscera  of  peculiar  f^mctioH^,  both  give 
occasion  to  peculiar  symptoms,  and  requires  some  peculi«- 
arities  in  the  method  of  cure;  and  I  shall  begin  with  the 
inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

385.]  The  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  of  two  kinds, 
Phlegmonic,  or  Ery  thematic*  The  first  may  be  seated  io 
^vhat  is  called  the  Nervous  Coat  of  the  stomach,  or^in  the 
peritonaeum  investing  it.  The  second  is  always  seated  in 
the  villous  coat  and  cellular  texture  immediately  subjacertt. 

386.]  The  phlegmonic  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or 
what  has  been  commonly  treated  of  under  the  title  of  Gastrin 
tis,  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  in  somQ  part  of  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  attended  with  pyrexia,  with  frequent  vom^- 
iting,  especially  upon  occasion  of  any  thing  being  taken 
down  into  the  stomach,  and  frequently  with  luckup.    The 

{>ulse  is  commonly  small  and  hard ;  and  there  is  a  greater 
OSS  of  strength  in  all  the  functions  of  the  body,  than  in  the 
tcase  of  almost  any  other  inflammation. 

•  TWiis  a  new  tenn ;  but  whoever  cowden  what  h  laid  In  274^  wiB,  I  expect  perceive  the 
proj)cfet]r,  sod  even  the  necessity,  of  it. 
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,  ZSl.]  This  iaflammatioD  mM,j  be  prodaced  hy  yan<w 
causes  f  asy  hy  external  coatuaion;  by  acridB  of  yavions 
Idnds  taken  into  the  stomach;  frequentlf  by  vary  cold 
drink  taken  into  it  while  the  body  is  yery  warm ;  and  some- 
times by  over-distension,  from  the  havrng  taken  in  a  laree 
quantity  of  food  of  difficult  digestion.  All  these  may  be 
considered  as  external  causes;  but  the  disease  sometimes 
arises  also  firom  iiitenial  causes  not  so  well  understood.  It 
may  arise  from  inflammations  of  the  neighboring  parts  com- 
municated to  the  stomach,  and  is  then  to  be  considered  as 
a  symptomatic  a&ction  only.  It  may  arise  ako  from  va- 
rious acrimonies  generated  within  the  body^  either  in  the 
ftomach  itself,  or  m  other  parts,  and  poured  into  the  cavity 
d  the  stomach.  These  are  causes  more  directly  applied 
to  the  stomach;  but  there  are  perhaps  others  originating 
elsewhere,  and  affiecting  the  stomach  only  sympaSieticaU 
]y.  Such  may  be  suppcMed  to  have  acted  in  the  case  of  pu- 
trid fevers  andexantnematic  pyrexia;  in  which,  upon  dis- 
section, it  has  been  discovered  that  the  stomach  had  been 
afiected  with  inflammation. 

388.]  From  the  sensibiUty  of  the  stomach,  and  itscom- 
muilcation  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  it  will  be  obvious^ 
that  the  inflammation  of  diis  orjy^an,  by  whatever  causes 
produced,  may  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  In 
particular,  by  the  gpreat  debility  which  such  an  inflamma- 
tion suddenly  produces,  it  may  quickly  prove  fatal,  with- 
out running  the  common  course  of  inflammations. 

When  it  lasts  long  enough  to  follow  the  ordinary  course 
ci  other  inflammations,. it  may  terminate  by  resolution, 
gangrene,  or  suppuration.  Tne  scirrhosities  which  are  of- 
ten discovered  amclinff  the  stomach,  are  seldom  known  to 
be  the  consequences  of  inflammation. 

389.]  The  tendency  of  this  disease  to  admit  of  resolu- 
tion, may  be  known,  by  its  havine  arisen  from  no  violent 
cause ;  by  the  moderate  state  of  the  sympt6ms  ;  and  by  a 
gradual  remission  of  these,  especially  in  consequence  of  re- 
medies employed  in  the  course  of  me  first,  or  at  farthest, 
the  second  w^ek  of  the  disease. 

390.]  The  tendency  to  suppuration  may  be  known  by 
the  sjrmptoiBS  continuing,  in  a  moderate  degree,  for  more 
than  one  or  two  weeks  ;  and  likewise  by  a  considerable  re- 
mission of  th^  pain,  while  a  sense  of  weight  and  an  anxiety 
stiU  remain. 

When  an  abscess  has  been  £Mrmed,  the  frequency  of  the 
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p  Af  iff  ft*  P*r*  ^  V^-^ :  *^»  **^^  ^A^  ;» ;^  .>yu..  ;,.^.^^^ 
with  frequent  cold  shiverines,  aad  with  manced  exaoerh»« 
tipoi  io  the  aiteroooB  aod  evening,  followed  bj  night 
aweatiags,  wad  other  symptoms  of  l^ttc  fever.  These  st 
k)»gth  {MXMre  fatal^  unless  the  abscess  open  into  the  ca* 
vlty  of  the  stomacb^  the  pus  be  evacuated  by  Tomiting^ 
ana  the  uker  soon  beal. 

391.]  The  tendency  to  gangrene  may  be  suspected  from 
the  vicAence  of  the  symptoms  not  yielding  to  tne  remedies 
employed  daring  the  6rst  days  of  the  disease :  and  that  a 
mofftene  has  already  begun,  may  be  known  from  the  sad* 
den  renussion  of  the  pain,  while  the  frequency  of  the  pulsa 
continues,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  weaker,  accom* 
panied  with  other  marks*  oi  an  increasing  debility  in  the 
whole  system* 

392.]  From  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies  it  appears^ 
that  the  stomach  very  often  has  been  afiected  with  tnilam*. 
matioB,  when  the  charactmstic  symptoms  of  it  (386.)  had 
not  appeared ;  and  therefore  it  b  very  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  general  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  disease* 

393.]  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  phlegmonic  inflammation,  as 
characterised  in  (386.)  that  wecan  advi^the  cure  or  resolu- 
tion to  be  attempted  by  large  and  repealed  bleedings  em« 
ployed  early  io  the  disease:  and  we  are  not  to  be  deterred 
from  these  by  the  smallness  of  the  pulse ;  ftn:  after  bleed* 
ing,  it  commonly  becomes  fuller  and  softer.  After  bleed, 
ing,  a  blister  ought  to  be  appUcd  to  the  region  of  the  sto« 
mach ;  and  the  cure  will  be  assisted  by  fomentations  of  the 
whole  abdomen^  as  well  as  by  frequent  emoUient  and  lax« 
ative  glysters. 

394^]  In  this  disease,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  will 
not  admit  <^  any  medicines  being  thrown  into  it ;  and  if 
any  internal  medicines  can  be  supposed  necessary,  they 
must  be  exlubited  in  glysters.  The  giving  of  drink  may 
be  tried ;  but  it  ought  to  be  of  the  very  mudest  kind,  and 
in  very  smaU  quantities  at  a  time.f 

395.1  Opiates,  in  whatever  manner  exhibited,  are  very 
hurtful  during  the  first  days  ijf  the  disease ;  but  when  its 
violence  shall  have  abated,  and  when  the  violence  of  the 
pain  aod  vomiting  recur  at  intervals  only,  opiates  given  in 

*  A  deliriQinii  one  of  the  moH  general  coaoomiUBli  of  the  increasiof  debility  of  the  mteov 
wtd  may  be  conHdenDclAs  a  (fiagnottic. 

4Chickeii  broth  iiennmely  mild;  it  may  be  taku  in  OBall  quantitiet,  with  abooteiihtoff 
«••  fraim  of  niife  in  evAf  pint  of  it  Limseed  tea  ir  alto  a  very  mild  drink }  and,  if  me  fn« 
Sapwtttion  be  owiof  to  the  pr^taceofasy  acci^iwtttr  iixiatii^  tt»  stovaeh,  it  k  of  grcii 
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glysteK  may  be  cautioudy  tried,  and  mmetimes  hare  bee^i 
employed  with  advantage. 

3^6.]  A  tendency  to  suppuration,  in  this  disease,  is  td 
be  obviated  by  the  means  just  now  proposed.  After  a 
certain  duration  of  the  disease,  it  cannot  be  fHrevented  by 
an V  means  whatever ;  and  when  actually  begun  must  be 
left  to  nature ;  the  business  of  the  physician  being  cmly  to 
avoid  all  irritation. 

397.]  A  tendency  to  gangrene  can  be  obviated  in  no 
other  way  than  by  the  means  suggested,  (393.)  employed 
earlj^  in  the  disease ;  and,  when  it  does  actually  supenreae^ 
admits  of  no  remedy. 

398.]  Erythematic  inflammatious  of  the  stomach,  are 
more,  frequent  than  those  of  the  phlemonic  kind.  It  ap^ 
pears  at  least,  from  dissections,  that  the  stomach  has  often 
been  afiected  with  inflammation,  when  neither  pain  nor  py- 
rexia had  before  given  any  notice  of  it ;  and  such  inflam- 
mation  I  apprehend  to  have  been  chiefly  of  the  erythematic 
kind.  This  species  of  inflammation  also  is  especially  to  be 
expected  from  acrimony  of  any  kind  thrown  into  the  sto- 
Biacb ;  and  would  certsunly  occur  more  frequently  fromsoch 
a  ofP^e,  were  not  the  interior  surface  of  this  organ  common-^ 
ly  defended  by  mucus  exuding  in  large  quantities  from  the 
pumerous  follicles  placed  immediately  under  the  villous 
coat.  Upon  many  occasions,  however,  the  exudation  of 
mucus  is  prevented,  or  the  liquid  poured  out  is  of  a  Jess 
viscid  kind,  so  as  to  be  less  fitted  to  defend  the  subjacent 
nerves  ;  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  matters  even  of  mode- 
rate acrimony,  may  produce  an  erythematic  affection  of 
the  stomach. 

399.]  From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  appear  that  an 
erythematic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  may  frequently 
occur  ;  but  will  not  always  discover  itself,  as  it  jipmetimes 
takes  place  without  pyrexia,  pain,  or  vomiting. 

400.]  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  may  be  dis- 
covered. The  affection  of  the  stomach  sometimes  spreads 
into  the  oes(q>hagu»,  and  appears  in  the  pharynx,  as  well 
as  on  the  wnole  internal  surface  of  the  mouth.  When, 
therefore,  an  erythematic  inflammation  a(&cts  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  when  at  the  same  time  there  shall  be  in  the 
stomach  an  unusual  sensibility  to  all  acrids,  with  a  frequent 
vomiting,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  stomach  being 
affected  with  the  same  inflammation  that  ]|ks  appeared  in 
the  fauces.    EvtMfi  when  no  inflamn|jPion  ftpfjfat^  in  the 
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fauces  yet  if  somedegiee  of  paki  be  feh  in  the  stomach, 
if  there  be  a  want  of  appetite,  an  anxiety^,  frequent  Tom- 
itingy  an  unusual  sensibility,  with  respect  to  acrids,  some 
tlurst,  and  ftcqucwcv  Of  pulse, 'thiare  wiHthen  be  room  to 
suspect  an  erythematic  inflammation  of  the  stomach ;  and 
we  haye  known  such  symptoms,  after  some  time,  discover 
theirkrause  more  clearly  by  the  appearance  of  the.inflam^ 
matidn  in  the  fauces  or  mouth.  Erythematic  inflamma- 
tion is  often  dif^osed  to'  spread  from  one  place  to  another 
on  the  same  surface  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  to  leave  the  place 
it  had  at  first  occupied.  Thus,  such  an  inflammation  has 
been  known  to  spread  successively  along  the  whole  course 
of  thealintientary  cati^il,  occasiomng  in  the  intestines  diar- 
^iKfia,  a^d  inthe  stomach  vomitings;  the  diarrhoea  ceasing 
wben  the  vomitings  came  oo,  or  the  vomitings  upon  the 
cooBSHg-oo  of  the  £arthcBa. 

.f  401.]  When  an  er3^ihematic  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
inaich«baU  be  discovered,  it  i^  to  be  treated  diflerently,  ac- 
o«rding  to  the  differeoce  of  its  catuseii  and  symptoms. 
*  When  it  is  owing  to  acrid  matters  taken  in  by  the  mouth, 
and  .when  these  may  be  supposed  still  present  in  the  stem- 
ach,  they  are  to  be  washed  out  by  throwing  in  a  su'ge 
quantity  of  warm  and  mild  liquids,  and  by  exciting  vomit- 
iing.  At  the  fiune  time,  if  the  nature  of  the  acrimony  and 
its  proper  corrector  be  known,  this  should  be  thrown  in  ; 
or  if  ta  specific  corrector  be  not  known,  some  general  de- 
mulpents  should  be  employed, 

I*  402.^  These  measures,  however,  are  more  suited  to  pre- 
vent the  inflammation,  than  to  cure  it  after  it  has  taken 
place. '  When  this  last  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  case,  if 
ife  be. attended  with  a  sense  of  heat;  with  pain  and  pyrexia, 
aocovdioff  to  the  degree  of  these  symptoms,  the  measures 
proposed  in  (393)  are  to  be  more  or  less  employed. 
-.  403.]  When  an  erythematic  irtflammation  of  the  stomach 
hfis  arisen  firom  internal  causes,  if  pain  and  pyrexia  accom- 
pany the  disease,  some  bleeding  in  persons  not  otherwise 
treaJceoed,  may  be  employed ;  but,  as  the  aflection  often 
arises  in.potrid  diseases,  and  in  convalescents  from  fever ; 
so  in  these  cases,  bleeding  is  inadmissible ;  all  that  can  be  done 
being  to  avoid  irritation,  and  to  throw  into  the  stomach 
what  quantity  c^  acids,  and  of  acescent  aliments,  it  shall 
be  found  to  bear. 

In  some  conJKticyjcs  of  the  body,   in  which  this  disease 
arises,  tk^ HenuviaiAark  and  bitters  may  seeai  to  be  uidi- 
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cal«4 :  haik  m  erj^ieaiatto  state  oi  tfle  atemaob*  dotr  irat 
c<wOT(inty  aU(m  d?  tbrak 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

Oi*  r^?^  ENTERITIS,   OR  INFLAMUdTIOU 
OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

X  tlie  s(ooHu:b>  nuijr  be  either  phlemoiiic  oc 
erythematic ;  but,  oo  the  s«(yect  qf  j^Jottter^  1  have  n(^ 
thing  to  add  to  what  has  been  siaid  in  thelast.ohaplcr;  and 
HiJ^Ihere  therefore  treat  oCtbe  pblegpn^nie  inflaawnation  oakf* 

405.]  This  inflammation  may  be  kooivrB  to  be  preaant^ 
by  a  fixed  pain  (tf  the  abdomeoi  attended  with  pyieom, 
costiveness,  ai)d  vomiting.  Practical  writecs  meutieii  the 
pain  in  this  case  as  felt  ip  difievent  prta  of  the  abdonmit 
according  to  the  different  seat  of  the  lafianimatioB  ;  and  so, 
in^|dy  It  sometimes  happens ;  but  Yesy  ofteft  the  paia 
^SJBm.  ^!rar<4he  whde  belly,  and  is  ^dtinoie  especially 
abfflt  the  navel. 

^6.]  The  Enteritis  and  Gastritis  arise  ftom  like  causes; 
blithe  formeTi  m^e  readily  than  the  Ia|;ter)  proceeds  firom 
i^  applied  to  the  lower  extremiti^i  or  to  the  belly  itseUl 
Tie  enteritis  has  likewise  its  own  peculiar  causePi  as.  super- 
vening^ upon  the  apasmodic  colic^  incarcerated  bemiay  and 
volvuius. 

407.]  Inflammations  of  the  ini^tines  have  the  same  teiw 
minations  as  tfagse  of  the  stomach ;  and,  in  both  cases^  the 
several  tende4pbs  are  to  be  diacoveced  by  the  same  syn^ 
toms(389.  391.)  * 

40S«]  The  cure  of  the  enteritb  is^  in  general,  the  sapie 
with  tmtt  of  the  gastritis;  (393.  and  seq.)  buTin  the  ente* 
ritis,  tliere  is  copunonly  more  access  to  the  introduction  o£ 
liquids,  of  acid,  acescent,  and  other  cooling  rennedies,  and 
even  of  laxatives.^    As,  however  a  voimtiiig  so  frequently. 

*In  tfaftditease^  weoocbttobeextreiBcljr  caotiooiin  the  administration  tiirtietof.jneiU* 
flMiof  daueott.  Tb«  reason  is  evideM  Ihim  the  fieilaiinf  coasfakrations.  la  eterr  case  of 
inflaioinatioo  of  a  canal,  the  bore  of  thai  canai  it  dtftHiished,  and  frequently  quite  d)«t.  A 
ouanfit;  uf  any  kind  of  f nfetta  bein«  forced  afainst  wIflBObimiction.  nnst  neoetsarity  increase 
the  irritation,  and  conseqwently  afnavate  all  the  sympmau.  The  ttoae  reaso*  oiar  be  ^vca 
for  the  caution  necessary  in  )>re>cri6iBf  laxatives,  wbl<»  always  hritauj  for  their  acram  gen*- 
nUly  depends  upon  the  Irrttaiion  they  modvoe.  Large  bloediDis,  cMMieiit  flysteci  firequcAtlf 

ivpealed,  fomentadonsy  the  warm  iiafls  and  siDail  anodyne  '* — ''  — 

th«  must  flffecuMl  ftncdics  is  (tie  ^st  naie  «f  (Hii  f  iol«Bt  ^ 


»e,^sterso(imsio»allr  iiuecied,  art 
<flbe.  WbOkllBiihraitabtPi 
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of  the  nature  of  tbe  other  pUegtnasue,  diifers  from  al)  thole 
bidierto  mentioned,  in  this,  that  it  is  not  apt  to  terminate 
hi  suppuration.  This  almost  never  happens  in  rheumatism ; 
but  toe  disease  sometimes  produces  emisions  of  a  transpa-* 
rent  gelafctnouh  fluid  into  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  If 
we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  such  effusions  are  fire* 
quent,  it  must  also  happen,  that  the  eiiiued  fluid  is  con^ 
inonly  reabsorbed ;  for  it  has  seldom  happened;  and  never 
indeed  to  my  observation,  that  considerable  or  pehnanent 
tumors  have  been  produced,  or  such  as  required  to  be 
opened,  and  to  have  die  contained  fluid  evacuated.  Such 
tumors,  however,  have  occurred  to  others,  and  the  ooen- 
ing  made  in  them  has  produced  ulcers  drfficdk  to  neal. 
Vide  Storck.  Ann.  Med.  IL 

448.]  With  the  circumstances  mentioned  from  (438.  tm 
447.)  the  disease  often  continues  for  several  weeks.  It  sel- 
dom, however,  proves  fatal ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
pyrexia  continues  to  be  considerable  for  more  than  two  or 
three  w^^s.  While  the  pyi^xia  abates  in  its  violence,  if 
the  Plains  of  the  joints  continue,  they  are  !e^s  violent,  more 
limited  in  their  plaee,  being  confined  comfnonly  to  uM  ul' 
a  few  joints  only,  and  aire  less  ready  to  change  their  ulac^. 

449.]  When  the  pyrexia  aittenaing  rlfeumatism  W  en- 
tirely ceased ;  when  the  ^i^elling,  ana  particularly  die  red- 
ness of  the  joints,  are  entirely  gone  ;  but  wheii  patiii  ^iU 
continue  to  affect  certain  joints,  which  remain  stiffs  wtikh 
feel  uneasy  upon  motion,  or  uoon  changes  of  weatber  ;  the 
disease  is  named  the  Chronic  Kbeumatisnij  as  it  very  ofien 
continues  for  a  long  time.  As  the  chronic  h  commonly  the 
sequel  of  the  acute  dbeumatism,  I  think  it  proper  to  treat^tf 
the  former  also  in  this  place.  *  i 

450.]  The  limits  between  the  acute  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism are  not  always  exactly  marked. 

When  the  pains  are  still  ready  to  shift  their  place ;  when 
they  are  especially  severe  in  the  night>time ;  when,  at  the 
same  time,  they  ai>e  attended  with  some  degree  of  pyrexia, 
and  with  some  swelling,  and  especially  with  some  redness 
of  the  joints;  the  disease  is  to  be  considered  as  still  partak- 
ing the  nature  of  the  acute  rheumatism. 

But  when  there  is  no  degree  of  pyrexia  remaining ;  when 
the  pained  joints  are  without  redness ;  vrheii  they  are  cold 
and  stiff;  when  they  cannot  easily  be  made  to  sweat;  or 
when  while  a  free  and  warm  sweat  is  brought  out  on  the  rest 
of  the  body,  it  is  only  clammy  and  cold  on  the  pained 

X 
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joints;  and  wben^  espedaUy  the  pains  of  these  jdnte  are 
increased  by  cold,  and^elieved  by  heat  applied  to  them^ 
the  case  is  to  be  considered  a»  that  of  a  puvdy  chronic 
rheumatism.  «    • 

45 1 .]  The  ohrontc  rheumatism  may  affect  different  joints ; 
but  b  especially  ready  to  affect  those  joints  which  aresnr^ 
ronnded  with  numy  muscles^  and  those  of  which  the  mus^ 
cles  are>employed  in  the  most  constant  and  vigorous  exer- 
tions. Sucn  is  the  case  of  the* vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  . 
affection  of  which  is  named  Lumbago;  or  that  of  the  hip- 
joint,  when  the  disease  is  named  Isdiiasj  or  Sciatica. 

452.]  Violent  strains  and  spasms  occurring  on  sudden 
and  somewhat  violmt  exertions,  bring  on  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, which  at  first  partake  of  the  acute,  but  very  soon 
lAange  into  the  nature  of  the  chronic  rheumatism! 
..  453.]  I  have  thus  delivered  the  historj'  of  rheumatism ; 
and  suppose,  that,  from  what  has  been  said,  the  remote 
causes,  the  diagbosis,  and  prognosis  of  the  disease,  may 
be  understood.  The  distinction  of  the  rheumatic  pidns 
from  those  resembling  them,  which  occur  in  the  syphilis 
and^curvy ,  will  be  envious, .  either  from  the  seat  of  those 
painiii,  or  Ifrom  the  concomitant  symptoms  peculiar  to  these 
diseases.*  Th«  distinctions  of  rheumatism  from  ^out  will 
be  m6lp  fully  umlerstood  from  AJjiat  is  to  be  delivered  in 
the  foUowThg'  chapter,  vj 

%_^  454.]  With  fiefi^ect  to  the  proximate  cause  of  rbeuma* 
Vtt||  there  have  been  yario«»<>pin^ns-  It  has  beea  impu- 
mP|p  a  peculiar  acrimunj^;  of  whpcb>  however,  in  (wr- 
-  diriary  ca^jes  J  can  find  no  evidencu ;  Itnd  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  remote  causes,  tbo  symptoms  and  cure  of 
the  disea^Cj  i  think  the  supposition  very  ioiprobable. 

The  cause  of  an  Ischias  Nervosa  assitiged  by  Cotunnius, 
appears  to  me  hypothetical,  andii  not  supported  by  either 
the  phenomena  or  n^e^ttl  of  cure-  That,  however,  a  dis- 
ease of  a  rheumatic  1MB  re  may  be  occasioned  by  an  acrid 
matter  applied  to  the  nerves,  is  evident  from  the  tooth-ach, 
a  rheumatic  affection  generally  arisingfroma  carious  tooth. 

Th^t  pains  resemblmg  those  of  rheumatism  may  arise 
from  deep  seated  suppurations,  we  known  from  some  ca- 

•  To  distinguish  the  chronic  rheuoMt'nm  fin^fcnercal  or  loortoutic  ]^ns,  is, Jiowcver,  in 
some  cates^  extremely  mfficult,  and  often  re^l^Rthe  utmost  tagadtjr  of  the  practitioner.  A 
due  attention  to  the  causes  of  rheumattim,  rcdnBip  tlie  forcgoine  articles,  and  a  itrtct  txvai^ 
nation  whether  the  patient  has  been  suiijected  to  ukm  causes,  will  sometimes  determine  the 
disease ;  but  it  often  happens*  that  the  same  causes  wfffb  produce  rheumaiism,alio  exacerbate 
venereal  and  scorbu  lie  pains.  No  general  rules  can  b^Mnvered  on  this  subject ;  and  the  prac- 
titioner must  tnnt  to  his  owa  iifaatf  for  directfoo  in  wHificult  dingoosh. 
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depending  on  sneh  ^  cause,  and  whicb^  in  their  ^rmp- 
U>ms,  resemble  the  lumbago  or  ischias.  I  beUeve^  how- 
ever, that  by  a  proper  attention » these  causes  depending  on 
suppuration,  may  be  commonly  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  cases  of  lumbago  and  ischias;  and,  from  what  is 
said  in  (447.)  I  judge  it  to  beat  least  improbable,  that  a 
genuine  lumtbago  or  iscUas  does  ever  end  in  suppuration. 

455.]  The  proximate  cause  of  rheumatism  has  been  by 
many  supposed  to  be  a  lentor  of  the  fluids  obstructing  tM 
vessels  oi  the  part;  but  the  same  consideration  as  in  (24 1« 
],  2,  3,  4,  and  5.)  will  apply  equallj^  here  for  rejecting  the 
supposition  of  a  lentor. 

456.]  While  I  cannot,  ther^ore,ffind  either  evidence 
or  reason  for  sunposing  that  the  rheu^tiam  depends  upon 
any  change  in  tne  state  of  the  fluids,^!  mus^  conclude,  tl^^ . 
the  proximate  cause  of  acute  rheumajtism,  is  conunonly^  . 
the  same  with  that  of  other  inflammatioDs  not  depending    ^ 
upon  a  direct  sdmulttg. 

457.]  In  the  case  of  rbemDatkm,  I  suppose,  that  the  most 
commoQ  remote  cause  of  it,  that  b,  cold  ap^ied,  ope. 
rates  especially  on  the  vessels  of  tiie  joints,  from  thes^  be- 
iBg  less  covered  by  a  cellular  texture  than  those  of  the  in- 
termediate parts  of  the  limbs.  I  suppose  further,  that  the 
application  of  cold  produces  a  constriction  of  the  extzeme 
vessels  on  the  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increase  ci 
tone  or  plilogistic  diathesis  in  the  course  of  them,  from 
-which  arises  au  increased  impetus  of  the  blood,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  resistance  to  the  free  passage  of  it,  and 
consequently  inflammation  and  pain.  Further,  1  suppose, 
that  the  resistance  formed  excites  the  vis  medicatrix  to  a 
further  increase  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood;  and,  to  sup- 
port  ^s,  a  cold  stage  arises,  a  spasm  is  formed,  and  a 
pyrexia  and  phlogistic  diathesis  are  produced  in  the  whole 
system. 

458.]  According  to  this  explanation,  the  cause  of  acute 
rheumatism  appears  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
inflammations  depending  on  an  increased  afflux  of  blood 
to  a  part  while  it  is  exposed  to  the  attion  of  cold. 

But  there  seems  to  be  also,  in  the  case  of  rheumatism,  a 
peculiar  aflection  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles. 

These  fibres  seem  to  be  under  some  degree  of  rigidity, 
and  therefore  less  easily  admit  of  motion ;  and  are  pained 
upon  the  exertions  ot  it. 
.    Jt  is  also  an  affection  of  these  fibres  which  gives  an  op. 
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portonitj.  to  Uie  propagation  of  pafait  from  obe  jdnt  X9 
another,  along  the  course  of  the  musolen^  and  which  painB 
are  more  severely  felt  in  the  eKtremities  of  the  muscles  ter* 
minating  in  the  joints^  because,  beyond  these,  the  osciU 
lations  are  not  propagated. . 

This  aifeotion  of  the  muscular  fibres  attending  rheuma- 
tism, seems  to  explain  why  strains  and  spasms  produce 
iheumatic  affections ;  and,  upon  the  whote^  shows,  that, 
with  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  sanguiferous  sjrstem^ 
there  is  also  in  rheumatism  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  has  a  considerable  share  in  producing 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

459.]  Having  thus  given  my  opinion  of  the  proximate 
cause  of  rheumatism,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  cure. 

460«]  Whatever  difficulty  may  occur  with  respect  to  the 
explanation  given^  (457.  and  458.)  this  remains  certain, 
that  in  acute  rheumatism,  at  least  in  all  those  rases  which 
do  not  arise  from  direct  stimuli,  there  is  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  parts^  4nd  a  pMogfttic  diathesis  in  the  ^bole 
system;  and  upon  these  is  foumled  the  method  of  cure^ 
whi|hi  frequent  experience  has  approted  of. 

4ol.]  The  cure  therefore  requires,  in  the  first  place,  an 
antiphlogistic  refirimen,  and  particularly  a  total  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  and  firom  all  fetrmented  or  spirituous  li* 
quors;  substituting  a  vegetable  or  milk  diet,  and  the  plen« 
tiful  use  of  bland  diluent  drinks. 

462.]  Upon  the  same  princi)^  (449.)  at  least  with  per** 
haps  the  same  exception  as  above,  blood-letting  is  the.q^ief 
remedy  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  blood  ought  to  be  . 
drawn  in  large  quantity,  and  the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeated 
in  proportion  to  the  mquency,  fullness,  and  hardness  of 
the  pulse,  and  to  die  violence  of  the  pain.  For  iht  most 
part,  large  and  repeated  bleedings,  during  the  first  days 
of  the  disease,  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  accordingly  have 
been  very  much  employed:  but  to  this  some  bounds  are 
to  be  set ;  for  very  profuse  bleedings  occasion  a  slow  re- 
covery, and,  if  not  absolutely  effectual,  are  ready  to  pro- 
duce a  chronic  rheumatijnm. 

463.].  To  avoid  that  debility  of  the  system,  which  ge- 
neral bleedings  are  ready  to  occasion,  the  urgent  symptom 
of  pain  may  be  often  relieved  by  topical  bleeding  ;  and 
especially  when  any  swelling  and  redness  have  come  upon 
a  joint,  the  pain  of^^  it  may  be  very  certMnly  relieved  by 
such  bleedings  ;  but,  as  die  continuance  of  the  disease 
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seems  to  depend  more  upon  the  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the 
whole  971  leiD)  than  upoD  th^  affection  of  particular  parts, 
so  topical  bleedings  will  not  always  supply  the  place  of  the 
general  bleedings  proposed  above.* 

464.]  To  take  off  the  phlogistic  diathesis  prevailing  in 
this  diseasei  purging  may  be  useful,  if  procured  by  medi- 
cines which  do  not  stimulate  the  whole  system,  such  as  the 
neutral  salts,  and  which  have,  in  some  measure,  a  refrigerant 
power.f  Purging,  however,  is  not  so  powerful  as  bleedings 
in  removing  phlogistic  diathesis  ;  and  when  the  disease  has 
become  general  and  violent,  frequent  stools  are  inconveni* 
ent  and  even  hurtful,  by  the  motion  and  pain  which  they 
occasion. 

465.]  In  acute  rheumatism,  applications  to  tlie  pained 
parts  are  of  little  service.  Fomentations,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  rather  aggravate,  than  relieve  the  pains.  The 
rubefacients  and  campmre  are  more  effectual  in  reUeving  the 
pains ;  but  generally  they  only  shift  the  pain  from  one  part 
into  another,  and  do  Httle  towards  the  cute  of  the  general  af-  ^ 
fection.  Blistering,  applied  to  the  pained  part,  may  also  be 
very  ef}ectual  in  removing  the  pain  from  it;  but  will  be  of 
little  use,  except  where  the  pains  are  much  confined  to 
one  part. 

466.]  The  several  remedies  mentioned  from  (450.  t9  454.) 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  remove 
it  entirely  ;  but  they  sometimes  fail  in  this,  and  leave  the 
cure  imperfect.  The  attempting  a  cure  by  large  and  te* 
peated  bleedings,  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences, 
(see  140.)  and  the  most  effectual  and  safe  method  of  curing 
this  disease,  is,  after  some  general  bleedings  for  taking  off, 

*  These  topical  bleedings,  however,  haTc  bj  repealed  experienne  been  found  of  CMential 
advantage,  especially  when  ihe  )unul  infUiDioation  hat  been  very  violent.  They  are  best  per* 
formed  by  leeches,  nuny  of  which  ought  to  be  applied  at  once  all  over  the  interned  part.    Cuih 

Kng  has  long  been  the  ftivorire  practice  of   many  piiriidans.  but  it  generally  irritates  more  thui 
e  Icechehj  yet  i«  cases  that  require  tiDmediate  rehef.  it  is  preferable  to  then, 
i  The  Glauber,  or  Epsom  salts,  are  the  most  convenient  ptirges  in  all  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism.   Either  of  them  may  be  given  separately,  or  joined  with  the  inlusum  sennCi  as  hi  the  foir 
lowiog  formula : 

R.  Infus.  Sennx,  Siii. 
Sal.  Glauber.  Sft. 
Tinct.  Jalap.  5i. 
Tinct.  AromatTSft 
Jff.  f.  haust. 

The  more  suddenly  purges  operate  in  acute  rhetrniatlsmt,  the  more  efficacioas  are  ihey 
geaera.ly  found :  and  as  large  dilunng  warm  thin  Uquon  consMcrabiy  acc<*Icnite  tlie  operation 
at  al>  purges,  tuch  practice  is  never  to  be  neglected  in  these  casek.  Cream  of  tartar  whey, 
mixed  wiui  twice  iu  quantity  of  warm  water,  is  a  vciy  proper  drink  to  asstn  the  operation  uC 
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or  at  Jeast  diminishing,'^  the  phlogistic  diiuhesis,  to  employ 
sweating,  conducted  by  the  rules  ;aid  down  (168.  and  169.)* 

467.]  Opiates,  except  where  they  are  directed  to  pro- 
cure sweat,  always  prove  hurtful  in  every  stage  of  this  dis* 
ease.f    " 

468.]  The  Peruvian  bark  has  been  supposed  a  remedy 
in  some  cases  of  this  disease ;  but  we  have  seldom  found 
it  useful,  and  in  some  cases  hurtful.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  fit  in  those  cases  only,  in  which  the  phlogistic  diathesis 
is  already  much  abated,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the 
exacerbations  of  the  disease  are  manifestly  periodical,  with 
considerable  remissions  interposed.J 

469.]  Calomel  and  some  other  preparations  of  mercury, 
have  been  recommended  in  the  acute  rheumatism  ;  but  I 
believe  they  are  useful  only  in  cases  of  the  chronic  kind, 
or  at  least  m  cases  approaching  to  the  nature  of  these. 

470.]  Having  now  treated  tnlly  of  the  cure  of  the  acute 
rheumatism,  I  proceed  to  .treat  of  the  cure  of  the  chronic, 
which  is  so  frequently  a  sequel  of  the  former. 

471.]  The  pnenomena  of  the  purely  chronic  rheumatism, 
mentioned  in  (438.  and  439-.)  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  its 
proximate  cause  is  an  atony,  both  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  part  affected,  together  with  a 
degree  of  rigidity  and  contraction  in  the  latter,  such  as  fre- 
quently attends  them  in  a  state  of  atony. 

472.]  Upon  this  view  of  the  proximate  cause  the  gene- 
ral indication  of  cure  must  be,  to  restore  the  activity  and 
vigor  of  the  vital  principle  in  the  part ;  and  the  remedies 
for  this  disease,  which  experience  has  approved  of,  are  chief- 
ly such  as  are  manifestly  suited  to  the  indication  proposed. 

473.]  These  remedies  are  either  external  or  internal. 

•  SweatiDg  is  moct  efliectual  in  thii  disease,  when  produced  b]r  Dover^  powder.  The  dose  of 
it  b  twelve  or  liftecn  grains,  repeated  at  intervals,  of  two  or  three  hours  till  a  sweat  be  pro- 
duced. Diluent  drinks  are  to  be  used  with  it :  and  it  may  be  neceaarr  to  olMenre,  tliat  tliejr 
ought  to  be  sudi  as  are  bland,  and  by  no  means  fctimulattng ;  viz.  barley-water,  Untseed-iea, 
|hin  water-gruel,  &C. 

•f  Noiwimstanding  this  caution,  nanv  practitioners  use  opiates,  especially  when  ioioed  with 
camphor,  to  procure  sweats  in  acute  iMumatism.  This  compound  never  foils  to  increase  the 
phlc^istic  diathesis,  and  consequently  must  be  hurUul.  In  the  chronic  rheumatism,  indeed, 
camphor  and  oiiium  together  fonn  a  valuable  medicine.   The  dose  is  the  following  bolus : 

R.  Camphor,  gr,  vi. 
Sp.  Vini,  gutt.  X. 


Opii,  I 
Tart. 
Syr.  q.  s,  M.  f.  bolus. 


I,  gr.  I. 
Tart.  Vitriol,  er.  xv. 


Tb 


X  Bark  is  always  an  ambi^ous  remedy  in  rheumaiism*  and  on  its  first  introduction  into  prar, 
lice  it  was  thou|^t  to  occasion  or  induce  the  disease.  Wliercver  an  inttammAiory  diailiciis  }  if - 
vails,  ilie  Peruvian  bark  is  always  an  improper  medicine,  and  it  has  been  found  by  cxpcriuic- 
to  be  manifckity  huru'ul  in  the  beginaiog,  orinlliinmaicrj  sute  of  rlieumaii^m. 
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The  external  are,  the  supporting  the  heat  of  the  part,  hy 
keeping  it  constantly  covered  with  flannel  ;  the  increasing 
the  beat  of  the  part  by  external  heat,  applied  either  in  a  dry 
or  in  a  humid  lorm  ;  the  dilig^it  use  of  the  flesh-brush,  or 
other  means  of  friction  ;  the  application  of  electricity  in 
sparks  or  shocks  ;  the  application  of  cold*  water  byvaflfu- 
sion  or  immersion  ;  the  application  of  essential  oils  of  the 
most  warm  and  penetrating  kind  ;  the  application  of  sak 
brine;  and,  lastly,  the  eui^oyment  of  exercise,  either  of 
the  part  itself  so  far  as  it  can  easily  bear  it,  orof  the  whole 
body  by  riding  or  other  mode  of  gestation. 

414.]  The  internal  remedies  are,  1.  Large  doses  of  es*' 
sential  oil  drawn  from  resinous  substances,  such  as  turpen* 
tine  ;t  2.  Substances  containing  such  oils,  as  guaiac  ^  3. 
VolatiJe  alkaline  salts  ;  4.  These,  or  other  medicines  di- 
rected to  procure  sweat,  (169.)  and,  lastly,  Caloniel,l|  ot 
other  preparation  of  mercury,  in  small  doses,  continued 
for  some  tmne. 

475.]  These  (462,  463.)  are  the  remedies  successfully 
employed  in  the  purely  chronic  rheumatism  ;  and  there  are 
still  others  recon)mended.  As  bleeding,  general  and  to- 
pical, burning,  blistering,  and  issues:  but  these  appear  to 
me  to  be  chiefly,  perhaps*  only,  usefnl  when  the  dis^Lsestifl 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  acute  rheumatism.§ 

*  Thic»  when  compared  with  articte  457,  and  ofhers,  feems  to  be  a  trpograiihical  error,  and 
the  author  meant  vfsrm.  Practice  affords  manj  insunoes  of  chronic  rheumatu&as  beinf  occa- 
sioiied  bj  cold  bathing. 

4- Turpentine  it  an  extremelf  bealhif  oil,  as  indeed  are  all  the  etseorial  oiJs:  its  use  there- 
fore requires  the  greatest  caution.  The  dose  is  from  eight  Id  fifteen  dro|>s  on  a  piece  of  sugar. 
Venice  turpentine  ma^  be  mote  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  an  emuisioni  by  dissolving  it  in 
water  by  means  of  yolics  of  eggs.  Two  scnipies  of  turpentine  is  the  ordioarj  dose  ;  and  wheA 
given  in  this  liquid  and  diluted  state,  is  mucn  prefierable  to  the  oil. 

t  The  officinal  preparations  of  guaiacum,  are  an  extract  of  the  wood,  a  sQlution  of  the  gnm 
m  rectified  spirit,  anodier  hi  volatile  alkali,  and  an  empyreumatical  oil.  The  gum  may  be 
given  in  the  quantity  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  for  a  dote,  either  in  a  botuSf  or  made  into  an 
emulsion  witn  yolk  of  egg  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  water  :  in  larger  quantities  it  is  too  purgative. 
The  volaule  ehxir  of  the  Edinburgh  Pliarmacoporia  is  an  excellent  form,  as  the  voratile  spirit 
promotes  the  medicinal  virtue  of  the  giuiacum.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  a  drachm  to  halt  an  ounce, 
morning  and  evening,  in  any  convenient  vehicle  }  a  tea  cupful  of  milk  is  the  best  as  it  sheaths, 
la  some  measure  the  pungency  of  the  medicine.  Guaiacum  is  very  oonvenienily  joined  widi 
rhubarb  and  magnesia,  when  we  find  that  such  a  dose  of  it,  as  is  necessary  fur  procuring  a  suf- 
ficient opening,  would  be  too  beadng.  A  (bncute  of  this  kind  is  described  in  the  note  on  arti- 
cle 558. 

1  Calomel,  perhaps,  hat  only  been  serviceable  in  venereal  cases, 

2  The  diet  in  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatism  ought  to  be  generous  and  full.  In  many  cases, 
especially  among  people  in  poor  circumstances,  good  living,  with  two  or  three  glasses  or  sherry 
in  the  dav,  hat  cured  the  disease  without  any  medicines.  One  material  circunuunce  ought  no^ 
to  be  omitted ;  via.  that  the  cure  is  much  impeded  by  costiveness  :  if,  therefore,  the  guaiacum 
does  not  procure  two  motions  in  the  day,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  along  with  it  some  warm 
laxative.  The  tinaura  sacra  is  a  proper  medicine  in  these  cases :  its  dose  is  from  one  to  two 
ounces:  As  is  also  the  elixir  sacrum  of  the  Edinburgh  College  Pharmacopoeia,  its  dew  may  be 
froui  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  as  occa^n  may  require. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  THE  TOOTH ACH,  OR  ODONTALGIA. 

r*  476.]  T  HAVE  formerly  considered  this  diaease  as  aspe- 

X  ci^  of  Rheumatism,  to  be  treated  upon  the  same 

principle  ^s  those  delivered  in  tt^  preceding  chapter :  but  now 

from  more  attentive  consideration,  I  am  led  to  consider  the 

""^ootbach  as  a  distinct  disease.  Whilst  the  most  of  what  has 
been  delivered  in  the  last  chapter  proceeds  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  rheumatism  dep^ids  upon  a  certain  state 
^  tb^  blood  vessels  and  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  them, 
Ifttbout  this  being  produced  by  the  irritation  of  any  acrid 
matter  applied  ;  I  judge,  that  in  the  toQthacfa,  though  there 
are  often  the  same  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  blood-* 
vessels  as  in  the  cases  of  rheumatism,  these  circumstances 
in  toothach  always  arise  from  the  application  of  an  acrid 
matter  to  the  nerves  of  the  teeth. 

477.]  This  disease  is  often  no  other  than  a  pain  felt  in  a 
particular  tooth,  without  any  inflammatorjr  affection  being 
at  the  same  time  communicated  to  the  neighboring  parts. 
This,  however,  i^  rarely  the  case ;  and  for  the  most  part  to*- 
gether  with  the  pain  of  the  tooth,  there  is  some  degree  of 
pain  and  of  inflammatory  affection  communicated  to  the 
neighboring  parts,  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  those  on  the 
same  side  of  the  bead  with  the  affected  tooth. 

478.]  This  inflammatory  affection  seems  to  me  to  be  al- 
ways an  affection  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  membranous 
parts  connected  with  these,  without  any  tendency  to  sup- 
puration ;  and  such  an  affection,  as  is  excited  by  cold  m 
similar  parts  elsewhere.  It  is  from  these  circumstances  that 
I  conclude  the  affection  to  be  of  the  rheumatic  kind. 

I  479.]  It  is  possible  that  the  muscles  and  membranes  of 
the  jaw  may  oe  affected  by  the  same  causes  which  produce 
the  rheumatism  in  other  parts  ;  and  it  is  also  possible,  that 
a  rheumatic  diathesis  at  first  produced  by  irritation,  may 
subsist  in  the  muscles  and  membranes  of  the  iaw,  so  that 
the  inflammatory  aflection  may  be  renewed  by  certain 
causes  without  any  new  application  of  acrid  matter  :  But 
I  am  persuaded  that  either  of  these  occurrences  are  very 
rare,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  any  cases  of 
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*  • 

^^ttends  this  disease,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  excite  that 
vomiting  by  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality,  of  any  thing 
thrown  into  the  stomach. 

The  same  observation  with  tespect  to  the  use  of  opiates 
is  to  be  made  here  as  in  the  case  of  gastritis. 

409.]  Under  the  title  of  Enteritis,  it  lias  been  usual  with 

i practical  writers  to  treat  of  the  remedies  proper  for  tlie  cUo-  ^ 
ic*  and  its  higher  degree  named  Metis:,  but,  aIthoiig;h  it  1^  ^ 
true  that  the  enteritis  and  cholic  do  frequently  accom^Mny 
each  other,  I  still  hold  them  to  be  distinct  diseases,  to  be  of^. 
ten  occurring  separately,  and  accordingly  to  reouire  and  ad^  ^ 
mit  of  different  remotes.     I  shall  therefore  dejuv^  spcakhig  ^ 
of  the  remedies  proper  for  the  ch^ic,  till  I  shall  conic  to 
tfeat  of  this  disease  in  its  proper  place.  *• 

410.]  What  might  be  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  su|i-  #1^ 
pu ration  or  gangrene  occurring  in  the  enteritis,  niay  bemif* 
ficiently  understood  from  what  nas  been  said  on  the  same  sub- 
ject with  respect  to  the  gastritis* 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF  THE  HEPATITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATIOH 
OF  THE  LIVtER. 

411.]  ^  I  ^HE  ioflanunatidn  df  the  liver  seems  to  be  of 
•  JL    two  kinds  ;    the  one  acute,  the,other  chronic. 

4-12.]  The  acute  is  attended  with  pungent  pain;  consid- 
erable •pyrexia;  a  frequent,  strong,  and  hard  pulse;  and 
high  colored  urine.  •  ^ 

413.]  The  chronic  hepatitis  very  often  does  not  exhibit 
*  •  *        > 

tfw  violeoc^of  the  symptoms  abates^  mild  diluents  may  then  be  admitted,  as  eJucken-broth, 
min  lintieeil  tea,  fcc. ;  and,  if  such  ttquorsbe  retained  without  aggravating  the  ityrtiptonis,  we 
ra^  Uien  venture  to  give  an  ounce  ot  manna  every  three  or  four  hours,  nil  it  procures  a  pas- 

llie^/^rnal  use  of  opium  has  be^  extolled  by  several  yactitiondb  in  these  cases ;  but  ex. 
penence'shews  that  it  generally  does  harm  in  every  case  of  inAatnmation,  especially  in  the 
•arUr  stipes  of  it 

Tne  attoH^ne  glysler  is  the  safest  method  of  using  opium  j  butglysten  of  this  kind  are  said  to 
qbstrdct :  This  objection  is,  howeVer,  ill  founded  j  ft*r,  by  diminishing  the  irritation,  tiicy  evi- 
dently tend  to  resolve  the  inflammation.  Tlie  following  formula  of  an  anodyne  glyster  is  gene^ 
rally  uie<) :  ' 

R.  D^cjct.  hord.  5iv. 
Opii  puri  gr.  iv« 
M. 

In  theie  glysters,  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  that  lui  the  least  tcndeo- 
cy  lo  irritate.  ^  /        s  : 

If  a  gangrene  be  formed  before  the  physician  be  called^  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  tliea  all 
remeaies  are  in  vain.  '^  w 

♦  See  article  435.  V 

V 
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any  of  these  symptoms^;  and  it  is  only  discovered  to  bave 
happened;  by  our  finding  in  the  liver,  upon  dissection, 
large  abscesses y  which  are  presumed  to  be  the  effect  of  some 
degree  of  previous  inflammation^  As  this  chronic  inflam- 
mation is  seldom  to  be  certainly  known ,  and  therefore  does 
not  lead  to  any  d^rmined  pj^acttce,  we  omit  treating  of  it 
h^re,  and  shall  omy  treat  of^what  relates  to  the  acute  spe- 
fiiV^  of  the  hepatitfc.* 

*#14.]  The  acute  hepatitis  may  be  known  by  a  pain  more 
or  less  acute  in  the  right  hyppchondriumy  increased  by  pres- 
^  smg  upon  the  part.     The  pain  is  very  often  in  such  a  part 
^  of  the  side  as  to  make  it  ^pear  like  th^  of  a  pleurisy;  and! 
frequently,  like  that  too,  is  increase  on  respiration.     The 
disease  is,   in  someinsrances,  also  attended  with  a  cough 
.  which  is  commonly  dry,  but  sometimes  humid:  and  when 
the  pain  thus  resembles  that  of  a  pleurisy,  the  patient  can- 
not lie  easily  except  upon  the  side  affected. 

In  every  kind  of  acute  hepatitis,  the  pain  is  often  extend- 
ed to  the  clavicle,  and  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  The  dis« 
ease  in  attended  sometimes  with  bickup,  and  sometimes  wi& 
vomiting.  Many  practical  writers  have  mentioned  tlife  jaun- 
dice, or  a  yellow  color  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  as  a  very  con- 
stant symptom  of  the  hepatitis  ;  but  experience  has  shown, 
that  it  may  often  occur  without  any  such  symptom.f 

415.]  The  remote  causes  of  hepatitis  are  not  always  to 
be  discerned,  and  many  have  been  assigned  on  a  very  uncer- 
tain foundation.  The  following  seem  to  be  frequently,  evi- 
dent. 1 .  Exteyial  violence  from  contusicnis  or  falls,  and  es- 
pecially those  which  have  occasioned  a  fracture  of  the 
cranium.  2.  Certain  passions  of  the  mind.  3.  Violent 
summer ^eats.  4.  Violent  exercise.  5.  Intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers.  6.  Cold  applied  externally,  or  internal- 
ly ;  and  therefore  in  many  cases  the  same  causes  "which  pro- 
duce pneumonic  inflammation,  produce  hepatitis ;  and 
whence  also  the  two  diseases  are  sonletimes  joined  together. 
7.  Various  solid  con^etions  or  collections  of  liquia  mat- 
ter, in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  produced  by  unknown 
causes.  Lastly,  The  acute  is  often  induced  by  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  this  viscus. 

41 6.]  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  hepatitis  may  be  an 
affection  either  of  the  extremities  of  the  hepatic  artery,  or 

•  It  is  doubtfnl  wheihcr  tlHs  chronic  hepatitis  ever  exisd. 

+  This  symptom  generally  appears,  however,  after  the  discaje  has  continued  for  fhr^  or  four 
days ;  perltaiw,  indeed,  it  auKU  liave  been  prcieai  in  the  begioning,  for  it  U  frequently  so  ^gkt 
»>  10  escape  oOservaau. 
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of  those  of  the  vena  potarum  ;  but  of  the  last  supposition 
there  is  neither  evidence  nor  probability. 

417.]  It  seems  probable,  tj^t  the  acute  hepatitis  is  al- 
ways an  affection  of  the  external  roeoibrane  of  the  liver; 
and  that  the  parenchymatic  is  of  the  chronic  kind.  The 
acute  disease  may  be  seated  either  on  th»  convex  or  on  the 
concave  ^surface  of  the  liver.  In  the  former  case,  a  more 
pungent  pain  and  hickup  may  be  produced,  and  the  res- 
piration is  more  considerably  affected.  In  the  latter,  there 
occurs  less  pain  ;  and  a  vomiting  is  produced,  dommonly 
by  some  inflammation  communicated^o  the  stomach.  The 
inflammation  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver,  may  be 
reauiiiy  communicated  to  the  gall  bladder  and  biliary  ducts; 
an^  this  perhaps  is  the  only  case  of  idiopathic  hepatitis  at- 
tended  with  jaundice. 

418.]  The  hepatitis,  like  other  inflammations,  may  end 
by  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene  ;  and  the  tenden- 
cy to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  events,  may  be  known 
itoni  what  has  been  delivered  above. 

419.]  The  resolution  of  hepatitis  is  often  the  conse- 
quence of,  or  is  attended  with,  evacuations  of  different 
kinds.  A  hemorrhagy,  sometimes  from  the*  right  nostril, 
and  sometimes  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  gives  a  so- 
lution of  the  disease.  Sometimes  a  bilious  diarrhoea  con- 
tributes to  the  same  event ;  and  the  resolution  of  the  hepa- 
titis, as  of  other  inflammations,  is  attended  with  sweating, 
and  with  an  evacuation  of  urine,  depositing  a  copious  se- 
diment. Can  this  disease  be  resolved  by  expectoration  ? 
It  would  seem  to  be  sometimes  cured  by  an  erysipelas  ap- 
pearing in  some  external  part. 

420.]  When  this  disease  has  ended  in  suppuration,  the 
pus  collected  may  be  discharged  by  the  biliary  ducts  ;  or, 
if  the  suppurated  part  does  not  any  where  adhere  closely 
to  the  neighboring  parts,  the  pus  may  be  discharged  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  but  if,  during  the  first  state  of 
inflaihmation,  the  affected  part  of  the  liver  shall  have 
formed  a  close  adhesion  to  some  of  the  neighboring  parts, 
the  discharge  of  the  pus  after  suppuration  may  be  various, 
according  to  the  different  seat  ot  the  abscess.  When  seat- 
ed on  the  convex  part  of  the  liver,  if  the  adhesion  be  to 
the  peritonseum  lining  the  common  teguments,  the  pus 

•  And  the  left  also.  It  was  a  fitncjr  of  Oaten 'k  <hat  kiAaoiHaatoiy  feveii  were  o^  rciolwd  br 
•uchhemorrhaEies  as  Rowed  from  the  side  affected :  Thus,  an  hemorrluge  from  tne  right  nostni, 
resoiTcd  an  imbminatton  of  the  Hver ;  bat  a  diaduree  from  itie  left,  ta  infliminnnn  of  thft 
H>Jeen. 
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may  make  its  way  through  these,  and  be  discharged  oQt« 
wardly;  or,  if  the  adhesion  should  have  been  to  the  diar 
phragui,  the  pus  may  penetrate  through  this,  and  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  of  the  lungs ;  and  through  tlie 
latter  may  be  discharged  by  coughing.  When  the  abscess 
of  the  liver  is  sealed  on  its  concave  part,  then,  ^n  conse- 
quence of  adhesions,  the  pus  may  be  discharged  into  the 
stomach  or  the  intestines ;  and  into  these  last,  either  di- 
rectly, or  by  the  intervention  of  the  bihary  ducts. 

421.]  The  prognostics  in  this  disease  are  established  up- 
on the  general  principles  relating  to  inflammation,  upon  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  liver,  and  upon  the  parti- 
cular state  of  its  inflammation. 

The  cure  of  this  disease  must  proceed  upon  the  general 
plain ;  by  bleeding,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  pain  or  pyrexia ;  by  the  application  of  blisters  ;  by  fo- 
mentations, of  the  external  parts  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
of  the  internal  parts  by  frequent  emollient  clysters  ;  by  fire- 
quently  opening  the  belly  by  means  of  genue  laxatives,  and 
by  diluent  and  refirigerant  remedies. 

422.]  Although,  in  many  cases  the  chronic  hepatitis  does 
not  clearly  discover  itself;  yet  upon  many  occasions,  it  may 
perhaps  l>e  discorered,  or  at  least  suspected  from  those  causes 
which  might  affect  the  liver  (316.)  having  been  applied ;  from 
some  fulness  and  some  tenseness  of  weight  in  tne  right  by- 
pochondrium ;  from  some  shooting  pains  at  times  felt  in  that 
region  ;  from  some  uneasiness  or  pain  felt  upon  pressure  in 
that  part ;  from  some  uneasiness  from  lying  upon  the  left 
side  ;  and  lastly,  from  some  degree  of  pyrexia,  combined 
with  more  or  fewer  of  these  symptoms.  When  from 
{some  of  these  circumstances  a  chronic  inflammation  is  to  be 
suspected,  it  is  to  be  treated  by  the  same  remedies  as  in  the 
last  paragraph,  employed  more  or  Jess,  as  the  degree  of  the 
several  symptoms  snail  more  distinctly  indicate. 

423.]  Wnen  from  either  kind  of  inflammation  a  sup- 
puration of  the  liver  has  been  formed,  and  the  abscess 
points  outwardly ,  the  part  must  be  opened,  the  pus  evacuat- 
ed, and  the  ulcer  healed  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  for 
plean$ing  and  healing  such  abscesses  and  ulcers. 

424.]  I  might  here  consider  the  Splenitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  spleen  ;  but  it  doe?  not  seem  necessary,  because 
the  disease  very  seldom  occurs.  When  it  does,  it  may  be 
readily  known  by  the  character  given  in  our  Nosology  j 
IMid  its  various  termination^  as  well  as  the  practice  which 
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it  requires,  may  be  onderstood  from  what  has  been  already 
said  with  respect  to  the  infiammations  of  the  other  abdo- 
miuai  viscera. 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF  THE  NEPHRITISy  OR  THE  INFLAM^ 
MATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

425.]  T^HIS  disease,  like  other  internal  inflammatJQn&, 
jL  is  alway  attended  ^ith  pyrexia  ;  and  is  es- 
pecially known  from  the  region  of  the  kidney  being  affected 
by  pain,  commonly  obtuse,  sometimes  pungent.  This  pain 
is  not  increased  by  the  motion  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  so 
much  as  a  pain  of  the  rheumatic  kind  aflecting  the  sam« 
region.  The  pain  of  the  nephritis  may  be  often  distin- 
guished.by  its  shooting  along  the  course  of  the  ureter  ;  and 
IS  frequently  attended  with  a  drawing  up  of  the  testicle, 
and  with  a  numbness  of  the  limb  on  the  side  aflected  ;  al- 
though, indeed,  these  symptoms  most  commonly  accom« 
pany  the  inflammation  arising  from  a  cakulus  in  the  kid* 
ney  or  in  the  ureter.  The  nephritis  is  almost  constantly 
attended  with  frequent  vomiting,  and  often  with  costive- 
ness  and  cholic  pains.  Usually  the  state  of  the  urine  is 
changed ;  it  is  most  commonly  of  a  deep  red  color,  is 
voided  frequently,  and  in  small  quantity  at  a  time.  In 
more  violent  cases,  the  urine  is  sometimes  colorless. 

426.]  The  remote  causes  of  this  disease  may  be  various ; 
as,  external  contusion  ;  violent  or  long  continued  riding ; 
strains  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  incumbent  on  the  kid- 
neys ;  various  acrids  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  con- 
veyed to  the  kidneys ;  and  perhaps  some  other  interna) 
causes  not  yet  well  known.  The  most  frequent  is  tliat  of 
calculous  matter  obstructing  the  tubuli,  uriniferi,  or  calcuK 
formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  and  either  sticking 
there,  or  fallen  into  the  ureter. 

427.]  The  various  event  of  this  disease  may  be  under- 
stood from  what  has  been  delivered  on  the  subject  of  other 
infiammations. 

428.]  Writers,  in  treating  of  the  cure  of  nephritis,  have 
connrionly  at  the  same  time  treated  of  the  cure  of  the  Cal- 
culus reualis  ;  but,   thongli   this  may  often  produce  ne-» 
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phritis,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  and  separate  dt^ 
ease  ;  and  what  I  have  to  offer  as  to  the  mode  of  treating 
it,  must  be  reserved  to  its  proper  place.  Here  I  sbaS 
treat  only  of  the  cure  of  the  Nephritis  Vera  or  Idiopathica. 

429.]  The  cure  of  this  proceeds  upon  the  general  plan, 
by  bleeding,  external  fomentation,  frequent  emollient 
glystersj  antiphlogistic  purgatives,  and  the  free  use  of  mild 
and  demulcent  liquids.^  The  application  of  blisters  is  hard- 
ly admissible;  or,  at  least,  will  require  great  care,  to  avoid 
any  considerable  absorption  of  the  cantnarides.f 

430.]  The  Cystitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  is 
geldom  a  primary  disease ;  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  treat- 
ed of  here.  The  treatment  of  it,  so  far  as  necessary  to  be 
explained,  may  be  readily  understood  from  what  has  been 
already. delivered. 

43 1 .]  Of  the  visceral  inflammations,  there  remains  to  be 
considered  the  inflammation  of  the  Uterus ;  but  I  omit  it 
here,  because  the  consideration  of  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  diseases  of  child-bearing  women. 

*  These  have  all  been  enQmerated  in  tone  of  the  precedinf  note*. 

f  This  ia  a  venr  neceuary  caution.  BlUten  generally  affect  die  urinaiy  orgam  and  testel^ 
•ccasioning  mucn  Hritation,  and  consequently  increastn|  the  inflammation.  As  the  llathor  U 
raiher  short  in  hit  directioqs  for  tlie  cure  of  this  very  troubleiome  inflainmattoBy  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  add  some  parncular  diiecd  jns  for  regulatine  our  practice  in  these  rases. 

An  ulcer  in. the  kidneys  is  extremely  difficult  to  heaU  we  ought  therefore  always  to  attempt 
tfie  cure  of  ncuhriti»  by  resolution.  The  general  remedies  for  answering  this  intention  have 
been  frequently  enumerated*  especial  y  in  the  notes  on  art  IJO— 131.— I'he  particular  remedies 
snore  fieculiarlr  adapted  to  this  disease  are  dumulcent  drinks  of  the  softest  nature,  and  such  as 
are  least  apt  to  irriute  the  parts  ;  as  lintsecd-tea.  decoction  of  mardiHDaUows,  Ate.  Nitre  baa 
been  recommended  among  ti>e  general  aniiphlogistic  remedies;  but,  in  ne{4iriiis  iu  use  it 
doubtful,  on  account  of  its  passing  quickly  by  the  kidneys,  and  Irrttanng  them. 

A  difficulty  of  making  water  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  this  di^easc^  and  some  pracdtionea 
recommend  neating  diuretics.  This  practice,  however,  is  extremely  hurtfnl,  and  oaglit  to  be 
tarefuity  avoided,  because  these  warm  n^edicines,  a»  turpentines,  batsams,  &c.  always  increase 
the  irritation,  especially  in  the  urinary  passages. 

As  the  colon  presses  immediately  on  the  kidneys,  especially  on  the  right  one,  we  should  be 
J»eculiarly  careful  to  keep  it  etnptv,  which  is  best  done  by  flys.icrs.  Beside  the  use  of  glysten  in 
evacuating  tlve  contents  of  the  colon,  they  act  as  a  fumenution  to  the  inflamed  part :  we  ou]^c 
therefore,  in  these  cases,  to  prescribe  them  larger  than  usual,  and  re|>eat  them  often.  They 
ought  to  be  extremely  emollient,  and  void  of  every  ingredient  that  is  any  way  ctfanuladng.  A 
quart  of  thin  barley-water  or  lintseed-tea  answers  the  purpose  as  completely  as  any  of  the  more 
compound  emollient  glysten  of  the  Pharmacuporias. 

With  respect  to  diet  and  regimen,  we  may  observe  that  lenient  nourishment  is  highly  proper; 
ibf  every  tfdng  acrid  naturally  lorces  itself  off  by  the  urine,  and  ronse<|uently  increases  ihelrri- 
tation.  A  toul  abstinence  from  food  is  by  no  means  adviseablc,  because,  from  abstinence. 
little  urine  is  secreted,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  secreted  it  is  generally  the  more  acrid,  and 
eonsequcpily  noxious. 

Tlic  patitnt  ought  to  be  made  to  sit  up  as  much  as  i^oisible.  Warm  soft  beds,  which  are  al- 
ways improper  in  all  inflammatorv  diseases,  are  peculiariy  hurtful  in  nephrids,  especially  if  the 
ftaticnt  lies  on  his  back  ;  fur  in  this  position  die  kidneys  are  keut  very  warm,  and  are  at  tht 
same  time  pte»ed  by  the  superinrunibent  weieht  of  the  abdominal  visrera,  atl  which  will  con* 
triDuto  to  incrt'a'^  the  inflammation.  Although  l>ing  much  in  bed  be  diuuproved,  the  patient 
ought  foy  no  means  to  be  over  fatigued  with  sitting  too  long.  The  room  ttiould  be  moderatelf 
cool,  and  the  bed  spring,  but  not  soft 

In  addition  to  what  was  said  abov*  respectfngWisten  in  this  disease.  It  may  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, thJt  other  vesicanu.  liesides  cantliarides  may  be  used,  such  as  mustard  poultices, coromon- 
iT  ceiled  sinapikins,  a  poultice  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  ranunculus  acris,  aua  other  acnd  j^nts. 
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CHAPTER.  XU. 
OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

432.]   /^F  this  disease  there  are  two  species,  the  one 
V>^  named    the  Acute,   the  other  the  Chronic 
rfaeumatism. 

433.]  It  is  the  acute  Rheumatism  which  especially  be* 
longs  to  this  place,  as  from  its  causes,  symptoms,  andi  me* 
thods  of  cure,  it  will  appear  to  be  a  species  of  phlegmasia 
or  inflammation. 

434.]  This  disease  is  frequent  in  cold,  and  more  uncom- 
mon in  warm  climates.  It  appears  most  frequently  in  au- 
tumn and  spring,  less  frequently  in  winter  when  the  cold  is 
considerable  and  constant,  and  very  seldom  during  the  heat 
of  summer.  It  may  occur,  however,  at  any  season,  if  vi- 
cissitudes of  heat  and  cold  be  for  the  time  frequent. 

435.]  The  acute  rheumatism  generally  arises  from  the 
application  of  cold,  to  the  body  when  any  way  unusually 
warm  ;  or  when  one  part  of  the  body  is  exposed  to  cold 
whilst  the  other  parts  are  kept  warm  ;  or,  lastly,  when  the 
application  of  the  cold  is  long  c^>"**inued,  as  it  is  when  wet 
or  moist  clothes  are  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

436.]  These  causes  may  affect  persons  of  all  ages ;  but 
the  rheumatism  seldom  appears  in  either  venr  young  or  in 
elderly  persons,  and  most  commonly  occurs  from  the  age  c^ 
puberty  to  that  of  thirty-five  years. 

437.]  These  causes  (435.)  may  also  affect  persons  of 
any  constitution ;  but  they  most  commonly  affect  those  of 
a  sanguine  temnerament. 

438.]  Tliis  oisease  is  particularly  distinguished  by  pains 
affecting  the  joints,  for  the  most  part  the  joints  alone,  but 
sometimes  a&cting  also  the  muscular  parts.  Very  often 
the  pains  shoot  along  the  course  of  the  muscles,  from  one 
joint  to  anot^,  and  are  always  much,  increased  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  belonging  to  the  joint  or  joints  affected. 

439.]  The  larger  joints  are  most  frequently  affected  ;  such 
as  the  hip-joint  and  Knees  of  the  lower,  and  the  shoulders 
and  elbows  of  the,  upper  extremities.  The  ankles  and 
wrists  are  also  frequently  affected  ;  but  the  smalkr  joints, 
such  as  those  of  the  toes  or  lingers,  seldom  suffer. 

440.]  This  disease  although  sometimes  confined  to  one  part 
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of  the  body  only,  yet  very  often  affects  many  parts  of  it ;  afid. 
then  it  comes  on  with  a  cold  stage,  which  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia  and  partieu-* 
Jarly  by  a  frequent,  full,  and  hard  pulse.  Sometimes  the 
pyrexia  is  formed  before  any  pains  are  perceived  ;  but  more 
commonly  pains  are  felt  in  particular  parts,  before  any 
symptoms  of  pyrexia  appear. 

441.]  When  no  pyrexia  is  present,  the  pain  is  sometimes 
confined  to  one  joint  only  ;  but,  when  any  considerable  py- 
rexia is  present,  although  the  pain  may  be  chiefly  in  one 
joint,  yet  it  seldom  happens  but  that  the  pains  affect  seve- 
ral joints  often  at  the  very  same  time,  but  for  the  most  part 
shifting  their  place,  and  having  abated  in  one  joint,  become 
more  violent  in  another.  They  do  not  commonly  remain 
long  in  the  same  joint,  but  frequently  shift  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, and  sometimes  return  to  joints  formerly  affected  ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  disease  often  continues  for  a  long  time. 

442.]  The  pyrexia^attending  this  disease  has  an  exacerba- 
tion every  evening,  and  is  most  considerable  during  th^ 
night,  when  the  pains  also  become  more  violent ;  and  it  h 
at  the  same  time  that  the  pains  shift  their  place  from  one 
joint  to  another.  The  pains  seem  to  l>c  also  increased  dur- 
ing the  night,  by  the  body  being  covered  more  closely,  and 
kept  warmer. 

443,]  A  joint,  after  having  been  for  some  time  affected 
with  pain,  commonly  becomes  affected  also  with  some  red- 
ness and  swelHng,  which  is  painful  to  the  touch.  It  seldom 
happens,  that  a  swelling  coming  on  does  not  alleviate  the 
pain  of  the  joint ;  but  tnc  swelling  does  not  always  take  off 
the  pain  entirely,  nor  secure  the  joint  against  a  return  of  it. 

444.]  This  disease  is  commonly  attended  with  some 
sweating,  which  occurs  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease  ; 
but  it  is  seldom  free  or  copious,  and  seldom  either  relieves 
the  pains  or  proves  critical. 

445.]  In  the  course  of  this  disease  the  urine  is  high  co- 
lored, and  in  the  beginning  without  sediment  ;  but  as  the 
disease  advances,  and  the  pjrrexia  has  more  considerable 
remissions,  the  urine  deposits  a  lateritious  sediment.  This, 
hctwever,  does  not  prove  entirely  critical ;  for  the  disease 
often  continues  long  after  such  a  sediment  has  appeared  in 
the  urine. 

446.]  When  blood  is  drawn  in  this  disease,  it  always  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  mentioned  (237.) 

447.]  Tlie  acute  rheumatism,  though  it  has  so  much 
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tootfaacb  to  be  of  these  kinds.  I  consider  it,  therefore, 
as  hiebly  probable  tJiat  this  rheumatic  affection  of  the  jawft 
-which  we  name  toothach,  is  always  dependent  npon  some 
imoiediate  application  of  acrid  matter  to  the  nenres  of  the 
teeth. 

480.]  It  is  however  to  be  obserred,  that  this  application 
of  acrid  matter  does  not  always  excite  a  pain  in  the  tootk 
itself,  (MT  an  inflammatory  aifection  of  the  neighboring 
parts;  but  that  it  very  often  operates  by  producing  a  diai- 
thesis  only ;  so  that  cold  applied  to  the  neighboring  parts 
does  excite  both  a  pain  in  the  tooth,  and  an  inflammatory 
a£Eectioa  of  the  neighboring  parts  which  did  not  appear 
before. 

There  seems  to  be  also  certain  states  of  die  body,  which 
operate  upon  the  same  diathesis  so  as  to  produce  toothaohi. 
Such  seems  to  be  thet^ase  of  pregnant  women  ^  who  are 
more  liable  to  toothach  than  odier  women.  There  are 
probably  also  some  cases  of  increased  irritability  whick 
render  persons  more  subject  to  toothach.  Thus  women 
are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  men,  and  particularly 
women  liable  to  hysteric  affections. 

481.]  The  acrid  matter  producing  diis  disease  seems  t6 
be  generated  first  in  the  hard  substances  of  the  teeth;  and 
as  it  often  appears  first  upon  the  external  surface  of  tbese^ 
it  might  be  suspected  to  arise  from  the  application  of  exter^ 
Aal  matters  to  the  teeth:  But  as  the  production  of  thh 
acrimony  is  often  begun  in  the  internal  cavity  of  the  teeth^ 
where  the  operation  of  external  matters  cannot  be  suspect- 
ed,  and  as  even  when  it  begins  upon  the  external  parts  of 
the  teeth,  the  operation  of  the  cause  is  at  first  in  a  small 
portion  of  the  teeth  only,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
any  matter  externally  applied  could  act  in  sucn  a  partial 
manner;  so  it  is  presumed  that  tlie  acrid  matter  occasion- 
ing the  toothach  is  produced  by  some  vice  originating  in 
the  substance  of  the  tooth  itself.  When  it  begins  upon  the 
external  surface,  it  is  on  the  enamel;  but  upon  the  inter- 
nal surface,  it  must  be  in  the  bony  part.  From  what  caus- 
es it  arises  in  either  of  these  substances,  I  do  not  ut  all 
know;  but  I  suspect  that  it  often  arises  from  some  more 
general  fault  in  tne  fluids  of  the  body.  The  frequent  us© 
of  mercury,  especially  when  thrown  much  upon  the  mouth, 
and  the  state  of  the  fluids  iq  scurvy,  seem  both  of  them  to 
give  a  disposition  to  a  caries  in  the  teeth;  and  it  is  possi- 

Y 
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ble  that  some  other  acrimonious  states  of  the  fluids  tnaf 
baLve  the  same  effect. 

482.]  A  caries  in  some  part  of  the  t^h,  whether  aris^ 
iDg  upon  their  internal  surface  or  upon  their  external, 
proceeding  so  far  as  to  reach  the  nerves  in  the  cavity  of 
the  teeth  y  is  pretty  manifestly  the  cause  of  toothach,  and 
jof  the  first  attacks  of  it ;  but  when  the  cavity  of  the  teeth 
has  been  opened,  so  that  the  external  air  or  other  matters 
can  reach  that  cavity,  these  are  often  the  exciting  causey 
ei  toothach,  aiui  serve  ta  prove  in  general,  that  acrid 
matters  applied  to  the  nerves  occasion  the  disease. 

483.]  What  isthe  nature  of  the  matter  produced  in  the 
caries  of  the  teeth,  I  do  not  understand,  nor  have  I  found 
any  proper  corrector  of  it ;  but  1  presume  it  to  be  of  the 
putnd  kind,  as  it  often  taints  the  breath  with  a  fetid  odour. 
,  484.]  In  the  cure  of  tlus  disease,  a  long  experience  has 
shown,  that  the  extraction  of  the  carious  tooth  proves  the 
0io$t  eflectual,  and  very  often  the  only  effectual ,  remedy 
of  the  disease.  .  But  as  m  some  cases  this  extraction  is  not 
proper,  and  as  in  many  cases  it  is  obstinately  avoided, 
other  means  of  curing,  the  disease,  or  at  least  of  relieving 
the  pain  have  been  sought  for  and  much  practised. 

485.]  Among  these  remedies,  those  arts  likely  to  be  the 
jno^efiectual  which  entirely  destroy  the  affected  nerve,  or 
at  least  so  much  of  it  as  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acrid 
matter  in  the  tooth.  When  an  opening  is  made  into  the 
cavity  of .  the  tooth,  the  nerve  of  it  may  be  destroyed  most 
certainly  by  the  actual  cautery;  and  it  may  also  possibly 
b^  done  by  the  application  of  potential  caustics,  either  o^ 
the  alkaline  or  acia  kind. 

486.]  When  these  remedies  cannot  be  rendered  effectu- 
fkl,  relief  may  often  be  obtained  by  diminishing  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  nerve  affected,  by  the  application  of  opium, 
or  of  the  more  acrid  aromatic  oils,^  and  directly  to  the 
nerve  in  the  tooth.  It  appears  also,  that  the  sensibihty  of 
the  affected  nerve  may  often  be  for  some  time  diminished 
by  the  external  application  of  opium  to  the  extremities  of 
those  nerves  in  the  skin,  which  are  branches  of  the  same 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  with  those  of  the  teeth. 

487.]  When  the  disease  consbts  entirely  in  a  pain  of  the 
nerve  of  the  tooth,  without  any  considerable  affection  com- 
municated to  the  neighboring  parts,  the  remedies  already 

*  Tbe  Oteam  Oriffani  k  Ibe  oil  generanf  used  for  this  purpofe.  Grvtt  care  must  be  taken  in 
Ukioe  either  thr«e  auid  CftfBtiai  oib)  or  iic  Titriolk  or  otbCT  ■tecral  add^  tl»t  ao  part  of  th^ 
tDUdi  the  luiBs. 
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mentioned  are  those  especially  to  be  employed  ;  but  when 
the  disease  consists  verv  much  in  an  inflammatory  a6ec- 
tion  of  the  muscles  and  membranes  of  the  jaw,  and  when 
at  the  same  time  there  is  little  or  no  access  for  the  above* 
mentioned  remedies  lo  the  affected  nerve,  other  measure* 
are  to  be  employed  for  relieving  the  disease. 

488.]  If  the  disease  be  attended  with  any  general  phlo* 
gistic  diathesis  of  the  system,  or  with  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  pyrexia,  a  general  bleeding  may  be  useful  in  re- 
ueving  the  disease :  but  these  circumstances  occur  very 
rarely,  and  the  disease  is  for  the  most  part  a  purely  topical 
affisctioQ  ;  in  which,  as  I  obs^ved  before,  a  general  bleed<* 
ing  is  of  very  little  service.  As  this  disease,  however,  is  a 
topical  inflammation,  it  might  be  supposed  that  topical 
bleedings  would  be  very  useful,  and  sometimes  they  are 
so;  but  it  is  seldom  that  their  effects  are  either  considera^ 
ble  or  permanent.  The  reasons  of  this  I  take  to  be  that 
the  disease  does  not  consist  in  an  afiection  of  jhe  blood, 
vessels  alone,  as  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  rheumatism ;  but 
in  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  fibres  both  of  the  muscles  and 
of  the  vessels  of  the  part  induced  by  irritation.  The  inef- 
ficacy  of  topical  bleedings  is  with  me  a  proof  of  the  disease 
being  of  the  latter  kind. 

489j  TTie  remedies  therefore  necessary  to  give  relief  in 
this  disease,  are  those  which  take  off  the  spasm  of  the  ves« 
sels,  and  especially  of  the  muscles  and  membranes  affect- 
ed. Such  are  bHstering,  brought  as  near  to  the  part  affect- 
ed as  can  be  conveniently  done  ;*  and  such  are  also  increas- 
ed excretions  excited  in  the  neighboring  parts,  as  of  the 
saliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth  by  the  use  of  acrid  masti- 
catoriesf  It  is  often  sufl^ieiit  to  excite  a  strong  sensation 

•  BUsten  are  applied  most  uiocestfuUj'behina  the  ears.  Such  applications  however  art  al- 
ways  troubkcome;  aad  their  effecbare  ofteo  doubtful.  Other  milder  stimolanu  fre^itemiy 
answer  all  the  intentkms  uf  bUtten,  and  by  many  practitionen  are  thouEht  to  be  etiually  eflka- 
«oui.  The  applicatioBs  generally  used  are  camphorated  spirit,  or  voBitilK  alkali.  f\m  last, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  an  equal  ouantity  or  oil  of  ahnonds,  rubbed  on  the  jaw,  the  part 
being  kept  warm  by  a  piece  of  flannel,  nas  ofted  been  found  extremely  useful* 

Wanmb,  any  how  produced  on  the  part,  always  ghres  relief;  while,  oo  th«  contrarr,  cold 
ahrayv;  exasperates  ^  symptoms  t  hence  die  propriety  of  covering  the  jaws  ^4>  uannel, 
and  avoiding  a  cold  stream  <»  air. 

•f  These  are  hor^-radi&h,  scurvy-nasi,  the  greater  celandine,  with  some  others :  but  the  ra- 
dix pyrelhri  is  the  best.  In  some  pnarmacop<eia,  but  I  do  not  raoollect  wluch,  there  is  a  for- 
ttttla,  caUed  Trochitd  Sialagogi,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  follows : 

R.  Pulv.  Rad.  Pyrethri,  31. 
Gum.  Mastich.  S(^ 
OL  Caryopyhll.  AromaC 
OL  Manorans,  ai  3L 
Cer«  Alb..q.  s.  ut.  £  Trochisci. 

One  of  these  hekl  in  the  mouth,  or  chewed,  promotes  a  copious  dttthaiie  of  uHvj^  bj 
-srarfting  and  Miamtating  the  lallvary  gteadi. 
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in  the  tieighboring  parts;  asbyeaudelace,  spirii  of  laTen^ 
der,  or  Hungary  water  snuffed  up  the  nostrils ;  or  by  the 
Titriolic  eether  properly  applied  to  the  cheek.  It  is  upon 
the  same  footing  that  I  suppose  brandy  or  other  ardent  ^pi- 
tit  held  in  the  mouth  is  often  of  service. 

490.]  There  are  cases  of  toothach  in  which  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  disease  i&rises  from  an  acrid  matter  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  nerve. of  a  tooth;  but  from  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  cold,  or  some  other  causes  immedi- 
ately applied  to  the  muscles  and  membranes  of  the  jaw ; 
and  which  therefore  seem  to  require  some  remedies  differ- 
ent from  those  above  mentioned.  But  in  all  such  cases^ 
it  ii^  to  be  suspected,  that  the  effects  of  cold  or  of  other 
^uch  causes  are  owing  to  a  diathesis  produced  by  an  acrid 
matter  applied  to  the  nerve  of  a  tooth,  and  continuing 
in  some  measure  to  act  there ;  and  we  have  according- 
ly often  found,  that  the  action  of  those  external  causes 
were  to  be  obviated  onlv  by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth 
from  Which  t)ie  diathesis  had  arisen. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
OF  THE  GOUT. 


491.]  T^HE  Gout,  not  only  as  it  occurs  in  different  per- 
jL  sons,  but  even  as  it  occurs  in  the  same  person 
at  different  times,  is  a  disease  of  such  various  appearance^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  render  die  history  of  it  complete  and 
exact,  or  to  give  a  character  of  it  that  will  universally  ap- 
ply. However,  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  the  disease  as 
It  most  commonly  appears,  and  to  mark  the  varieties  of  it 
as  well  as  I  can.  From  such  a^  history  I  expect  that  a  ge- 
neral character  may  be  eiven  ;  and  such  I  think  is  the  ioU 
lowing,  as  given  in  the  last  edition  of  our  Nosology : 

Gen.  XXIII.  PODAGRA.  Morbus  haereditarius,  ori- 
ens  sine  causa  externa  evidente,  sed  praeeunte  plerumque 
ventriculi  affectione  insolita;  pyrexia;  dolor  ad  articulum 
e^  plerumque  pedis  pollici,  certe  pedum  et  manuum  junc- 
turis,  potissimtim  infestus  ;  per  intervalla  revertens,  et 
saepe  cum  ventriculi  et  intemarum  partium  afiectionibus 
alternans. 

492.]  The  Gout  is  generally  a  hereditary  disease  :  but 
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some  persons,  ^tbout  hereditary  dispontion,  seem  to  ac- 
quire it ;  and,  in  some  a  hereditary  disposition  may  be 
couQteracted  by  various  causes.  These  circumstanced 
xuay  seem  to  give  exceptions  to  our  general  position  ;  but 
the  facts  directly  supporting  it  are  very  numerous.    ^ 

493.]  This  disease  attacks  especially  the  male  sex  :  -but 
it  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  attacks  also  the  female.* 

*  Hippocrates  says,  that  women  seldom  have  the.  gout,  and  nerer  before  the  disappearance 
•f  thecaumcnia.  In  hii  tioaeand  country,  perhaps,  the  ladies  were  more  temperate  than 
Chey  were  in  other  ages  and  in  other  places.  Wc  tind  the  cout  a  familiar  divease  amooi  the 
Rumaa  ladies ;  which  Seneca,  in  his  nioetr  fifth  epistle,  justly  i^ribct  to  the  luxurious  uring 
and  debauchrries,  in  which  met  indulged  without  control. 

As  the  whole  of  that  epistle  uan  excellent  account  of  the  direful ^ecu  of  high  liTing  aa4 
debauchery,  it  may  not  be  unaccepuble  to  the  young  practitioner,  who,  perhaps,  might  other- 
wise be  unacquainted  with  so  just  a  description  of  luxurous  living,  and  its  coneomitant  evils. 
Independent  of  its  containing  a  minute  relation  of  Roman  customs,  which  makes  it  a  vali4abie 
morsel  for  antiquaries,  it  may  be  read  with  {peculiar  advantage  by  the  young  piiysician. 

i\s  an  apology  fur  giving  it  in  the  original,  I  shall  say  of  Seneca  what  an  cie^aRt  English  writer 
says  of  Cicero :  That  aoy  translation  of  his  nervous  language,  is  like  the  taint  gluumerings  of  a 
tapercompared  with  the  blazing  light  of  ihe  meridian  sun.       • 

''  Medicina quondam  paucarum  fuit  scieiHia  herbarum,  quibtisststeretur  m;:ui  t'lin-ns,  vol- 
aera  coierent  paulitim.  Delade  in  lianc  i)ervenit  tam  multiplicem  ^kl^^jl^  Nee  mi- 
rum'est;  tunc  Uiam  minus  negotii  habuisse,  nrmi^  adhunc,  solidieque  corpo  <u,  <:  unhcibo, 
aec  peranem  voiuptatetnque  comipto.  Qui  postquam  corpit,  noo  ad  tolK  i.^ntf  .x  ^  ad  tni- 
tandam famen  quzn,  et  inventae  sunt  mille  condiiurs,  quibus  aviditas  exciui^.tur ;  qUii:  ric- 
liderantibutalimenta  erant,  onera  sunt  plenis.  Inde  pallor,  et  nervorum  vin* '  n  kadctiiiLitt  iic* 
Buir,  et  miseratititor  ex  cruditatibus  quam  ex  fame  macies.  Inde  inccrti  laUiniLum  p«ie$,  el 
lemper  qualis in  ipa  ebrieiate  titutxitio.  Inde  in  tutam  cutem  humuradmi^  u.,  c[vtrf3t.usq;^v 
venter,  dum  nuilc  assuescit  plus  capere,  quam  poterat.  Inde  suffusio  lundit-  hili^,  ^  t  (}ecr>k>r^ 
Tultus^  tabesque  in  se  puirescenuum,  et  retorti  dii^ti  articulis  obrigesccniibui,  m-ivHjiuni  ^u^ 
sensu  jacentium,  torpor  autpalpitatio  sine  intermivione  vibrantlum.  duid  ca^>iti«  vtjtijtmca  « 
dlcamf  Quid  oculorum  auriumque  tormenta,  et  cerebri  antuantis  veimiDiiiL<^nc«,  l-i  mnnia 
per  quJT  exoneramur  internis  ulcerlbus  aficcta?  Innumerabilia  prxterea  iebnum  gtEtcia^  jhia- 
rum  impetu  subeunltium,  aliarum  tenuipeste  repentium,  aliarum  cum  horroit  enniniia  nirm" 
brorum  quassatione  venientium  f  Quid  anos  referam  innumerabiles  morbos,  sLi|,4>|ici.L  luiiunart 
Imxnunes erant  ab.istis  malisqui  nondum^  deliciis  solverant,  qtii  sibi  imperabznt,  sibi  mmM- 
trabaut.  Corpora  opere  ac  vero  labore  durabaat,  aut  cunu  detatigati,  aut  veiidiu,  jut  ttljui^ 
▼enaia.  Exapiebat|iIlos  cibus  oui  nisi  esurieniibus  placere  non  poterat.  Uin}\n:  a\hil  iiy-t^ 
erat  tam  magna  medicorum  supellectile.  nee  tot  ferramcntis  atque  pyxidibut.  ^nnp^x  rrai  t-Y 
simplice  causa  valetudo.  Multos  moibos  multa  fercula  fecerunt.  Vide  quanmip  wnxm  yi^ 
unam  gulam  transiturarum  permisceatluxuria,  terrarum  nurisque  vastatrix.  s  fi:ci!«  evi  ir^ijuc 
ioterseum  diver»a  disndeant*  et  hausta  mati  dtgerantur|  aliis  alio  nitentihuk^  N«i-  itii.jujt^ 
quod  inconstans  variusque  ex  discordicibo  morbus  est,  et  ilia  ex  cor.trariis  n^mnr  junu  uii  in 
eundem  compulsa  redundant.  Ipde  tam  nullo  rgrotamus  geoere  quam  vivimus.  Maximal 
ille  medicorum,  ethujussdentixcondiior,  feminis  nee  capiJlus  delluere  dixit,  nee  pedes  labo^ 
fare.  Atquihae  jam  et  capiUis  distituuntur,  ct  pedibus  a?grc  sunt.  Non  mutata  t^mlnaruHi 
natura,  sed  vita  est.  Nam  cum  rtrorum  licentiam  aequaverint,  corporum  quoque  virilium  vim 
Muaverunt.  Non  minus  pervigilant,  non  minus  potant,  et  oleo  et  mero  viros  provocanr. 
iEque  invitis  ingesta  viMxntms  per  os  reddunt.  et  vinum  omue  vomitu  remetiuniur  $  wqiia 
Bivem  rodunt,  solatium  stomachi  sntuantis.  Libidini  vero  nee  maribus  quidem  cedunt,  pjll 
■Mtae.  Dii  illas  desque  male  perdant:  adco  pervenum  comments  genus  impudiciiia;  rmof 
ineunt.  Quid  ergo  mirandum  est,  maximum  medicorum  ac  natuts  pertissimum,  in  mendaci* 
prehendi,  cum  tot  fnainx  pttdagricx  calvaN]uc  sint.  Beneficium  sexus  sui  vitiis  perdideruni , 
et  quia  feminam  exuerunt,  damnatx  sunt  morbis  viri'.ibus.  Antiqui  medici  nesciebant  dare  dw 
bum  sxpius,  et  vino  fuldri  venas  cadentes ;  ne<rf:iebant  saniem  emiuere,  et  diutmam  vgrota- 
tionem  balneo  sudoribusque  laxare  i  nesciebant  crurum  vinculo,  brachiorij^que,  latemcift 
yim,  et  in  medio  scdentem,  ad  extrema  revocare.  Non  erat  qecesse  circumspicere  mulia  auxh- 
liorunf  i;enera  cum  essent  periculornm  paucissima.  Nunc  autcm  quam  longe  prG<eaMirunt 
Biala  valetttdinU  ?  Has  usuras  voluptatum  pcndimus,  ultra  modum  fastiue  coneupitaium.  In. 
aumerabiles  esse  morbos  miraris  t  ,Coquos  numera.  Cessat  omne  studium :  et  Jibcralia  pcufekki, 
sine  ulia  frequeniia,  desertis  angulis  urarsident.  In  rhetorum  ac  ]>hiiusoi)horum  scholis tolitudo 
est.  At  quam  celebresculins  sunt:  Quanta  nepoium  fooos  juveniuk  premitf  Tianseo  puero. 
rum  infelicium  greges;  quos  po»t  transacta  cunvivia  alix  cubiculi  contumelix  cxiK>ciant  Tian- 
seo agmina  ezoletonun jiar  nationes  eoloresque  descripta,  et  eadem  omnibus  levitas  sit^  eadefl 
piimx  mensura  Santigtnis,  eadem  specie^capiliorum,  nc  quiscui  rcctior  sit  coma,  crispulb  miM:e- 
aiur.  Transeo  pbtorum  turbara,  transro  ministratonim,' per  quf«  %igno  daio  ad  inferendaai 
oenam  discurritur.  Dii  bom  quantum  horoinumunus  venter  exercet !  Quid  tu  illosboleio^. 
voluntartum  venenum,  nihil  oculti  opcru  judicas  facere,  etiamsi  prrsentanei  non  furantf  Qutd 
tu  iliam  arstlvam  nivem  non  uuras  cahum  jeanoribus  obducere  I  Quid  ilia  o^rea,  inertissimaia 
carnem,  corno  saginatam,  nihil  exisiiuias  lirausz  gravitatis  inferrc  i  Quid  iliud  sociurum  garum, 
preiiosam  piscium  saniem,  noncrcdisurcrc  sal^  tabe  piart>rdia  t  Quid  ilia  purulenta,  ct  qu« 
tantum  non  ab  ii)50  igne  in  os  transferumur,  judica>,  sine  noxa,  in  ipsis  v  icehbus  exUn^uif 
Qusm  &edi  ati|ue  pesidentcs  ructos  aunt,  quantum  fastidium  sui,  exhabmta^as  crapaUm  vcte^ 
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The  females  liable  to  it  are  those  of  the  more  robust 
and  full  habits ;  and  it  very  often  happens  to  such  long  be« 
fore  the  menstrual  evucuation  has  ceased.  I  hare  found  it 
occurring  in  several  females,  whose  menstrual  evacuations 
were  more  abundant  than  usual. 

494.]  This  disease  seldom  attacks  eunuchs,  and  when  it 
does,  they  seem  to  be  those  who  happen  to  be  of  a  robust 
habit,  to  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  to  live  very  full. 

495.].  The  gout  attacks  especially  men  of  robust  and 
large  bodies,  men  of  large  heads,  of  full  and  corpulent  ha- 
bits, and  men  whose  skins  are  covered  with  a  thicker  r^/e 
mticosum^  which  gives  a  coai-ser  surface. 

496.]  If  with  the  ancients,  we  might  ascertain,  by  cer- 
tain term*^  the  temperaments  of  men,  I  would  say,  that 
the  gout  attacks  especially  men  of  a  choUricosanguine  tem- 
perament, afui  ifiat  it  very. seldom  attacks  the  purely  san- 
guine or  mditncholic.  It  js  however,  very  difficult  to  treat 
tbih  m\xx\^T  with  due  precision. 

497,]  The  gout  seldom  attacks  persons  employed  in  con- 
fitant  b<uljty  labor,  or  persons  who  live  much  upon  vcge- 
tatilc  aUinciit.  It  is  also  said  to  be  less  frequent  amonc^ 
tliostj  people  wlio  make  no  use  of  wine  or  other  fermented 

4i^!4.]  The  gout  <loes  not  commonly  attack  men,  till  af- 
ter the  ago  of  five  and  thirty  ;  and  generally  not  till  a  still 
laiter  fieri  oH.  There  are  indeed  instances  of  the  gout  oc- 
currinj^  more  earty  ;  but  these  are  few  in  comparison  of  the 
nunihcrs  which  agree  with  what  we  have  given  as  the  ge- 
neral rule*  When  the  disease  does  appear  early  in  life,  it 
seems  to  be  in  those  in  whom  the  hereditary  disposition  is' 
set  J  strong,  and  to  whom  t)ie  remote  causes  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned  have  been  appiletl  in  a  comiderable  degree, 

499  *j  As  the  gout  i^  a  hereditary  disease,  and  aflbcts  es- 
peciiilly  men  of  a  particular  habit,  its  remote  causes  may 
be  considered  as  preJisponent  and  occasional. 

500.]  The  prcdisponent  cause,  so  far  as  expressed  by 
external  ap[>ea  ranees  or  by  the  general  temperament,  we 
have  already  marked  ;  and  physicians  have  been  very  con- 
fident in  assigninp  the  occasional  causes  :  but,  in  a  disea^ 
dejiendin^  sg  much  upon  a  predisposition,  the  assignini^ 
occasional  causes  mtist  he  uncertain  ;  as  in  the  predisposed^ 
the  occasional  caui>es  may  not  alvi  ays  appear,  and  *n  per- 
isuns  not  prcdispo:5ed,  they  may  apfiear  without  effect. 
This  uncertainty  must  particularly  atfect  the  case  of  the 
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gout ;  but  I  shall  offer  what  appears  to  me  most  probable 
on  the  subject. 

501.]  The  occasional  causes  of  the  gout  seem  to  be  of 
two  kinds.  First,«those  which  induce  a  plethoric  state  of 
the  body.  Secondly,  those  which  in  plethoric  habits,  in- 
<luce  a  state  of  debility. 

502.]  Of  the  first  kind  are  a  sedentary  indolent  manner 
of  life,  a  full  diet  of  animal  food,  and  the  large  use  of  wine 
or  of  other  fermented  liquors.  These  circumstances  com- 
monly precede  the  disease  ;  and  if  there  should  be  any 
doubt  of  their  power  of  producinf  it,  the  fact,  however, 
will  be  rendered  sufficiently  probable  by  what  has  been 
observed  in  (497.) 

503.]  Of  the  second  kind  of  occasional  causes  which 
induce  debility  are,  excess  in  venery  ;*  intemperance  in 
the  use  of  intoxicating  Hquors  ;t  indigestion,  produced 
either  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of  aliments  ;J  much  ap- 
plication to  study  or  business  \\\  night  ^vatching  ;§  exces- 
sive evacuations  ;**  the  ceasing  of  usual  labor  ;tt  tlie  sud- 
den change  from  a  very  full  to  a  very  spare  diet  ;Xt  the 
large  use  of  acids  and  acescents  ^j{[|  and,  lastly,  cold^^  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  extremities, 

504.]  The  first  (502,)  seem  to  act  by  increasing  the  pre* 
disposition.  The  la^t  (503.)  are  commonly  the  exciting 
causes,  both  of  the  iirst  attacks^  and  of  the  repetitious  (3 
the  disease,  '^ 

*  \¥h;r  ncesof  vrntr|  tboQld  tie  iciiUK  af  gout^  his  much  cufi^d  ili(^  ittf^nfictn  of  mtdi^ 
<al  wrUen,  im)  Tanum  r^aiam  h*ve  t^cti^iren  why  ii  ^mujid  pnHJuct  luch  an  ifita.  li/ert 
it  not  ihe  \evn  dottbl  of  ihi!  fitt,  Lhough  woie  Jitf thui?  hare  ventured  Ut  deny  ii»  dud  bave  Ct- 
c\ml<ifj  Jht  cxcuaut  *entrjfrDm  t»emg  3  rausr  of  ipMii. 

It  proriuteifuut  not  prii:c]jril^,  bui  ifcondirilif  it  1  mij  be  allov^d  i>>c  (Mprt^iton,  by  iodiu:^ 
in^i  fCFirril  )ta[?  of  debilit)  ♦  ind  by  wf;ak«i{j)S  the  ^lower  ut  digcitwini  fcoih  of  wljfcli  tur- 
cmiiff u]  L-e5  .>  re  ca  u  wi  of  ihc  jj^iu  t . 

+  B^r  btiEciTti^icMtc  drinl£Lk|;  thtr  ^iCtiun  af  I  be  ^totfiach  iod  bawtH  bccomts  etdcmelv  feebtf 
sad  lanffULiJ^  if  ii  be  nut  wholJv  defdofed  i  liciioe  cr^nbnual  itidi^r^uun^  lo  vrhich  Hi*  utigm 
^f  iht  £pMi  if  itinbiiiTd- 

t  Bolb  the  ^^uantttf  and  [miUtj  (4  tht  itJnicntj  miy  prod  tier  indigeituis  :  and  !wticr  llif  ^n- 
rtuJjpng  in  toogit^ti  niuoiiC)  af  iba^ac^  »  well  aa  in  ib»t  *l^ch  ii  of  m  mdip-iLiJjlc  njiLorc, 
ire  seojmlai^  imati  or  the  font  ^  vi2.  cju^rf^j  nrhkli  mduee  n  »t;^ie  i>r  debiliij'. 

El  Hmrh  apji^icaiioti  ta  fiudy  m^y  dimbikM  induce  Ididi^aitiuDf  jnd  thm  incrr^fic  tlic  general 
tifttfi  irf  detij^Jity  :  it  iifjiiji,  ba*tfverj  by  iii[enK  fttidyt  or  deep  ihinkiit^  nicn;t¥»  tlui  lucrj  ^rrjrw 
t^eamid  tbetrbmukif  but  br  the  sedentary  MTe  wbichtiudiom  men  ^^ncrally  It^adf  and  ttif  uti- 
tJiiiel;^'  lirnbrjtKiT^^  in  whiebtbcy  inttiOridetarcfy  tudujjie. 

Mucli  AppJiutiiun  tu  buMin^curjn  t^nl)'  b^  ^r  (icciLhkor>at  ante  of  iti^  gQ^ifi  vhf  n  thi;  bu^^nco 
r^iiire'&  a  iedcnLir^  ami  iiuctive  lite  }'bn.td«  mo^t  bmliKK  rcqutrci  acuvLtrr  attCDtitfti  to  buti^ 
■e»  if  seldotn  ihc  oiuie  of  gtmt. 

t  T3te  want  ijf  sleep  tt  ilmr&TiiAcmie  of  iDdi^tnfion,  ^ndinerr^ieidebUiir  more  pertuf^  «tiea 
fiiriert  n*  e:i.ctsi,  ilun  jny  other  ai  the  cir4:umuanfes  menTioned  by  the  iiulhur, 

••  Hutbri^e^^cuAiii^m  induce  debility  [i  EuilJiLicntIv  evidrnt. 

++  KL^ihiDc  more  etTecluaJlj  primtjECi  di£eiiK<n  tJ>in  prnper  OKTciit^ ;  iJjc  Iravine  off  moaar 
H^med  EAboi  muM  ibereforc  necesjijily  induce  ItidtKCnion  ^nd  cuiue(|iK^nt  dd^llitj^ 

tt  Why  thu  itiducti  debility  ii  ev^dem.    See  noie  on  ankk  54S. 

Ill  That  andi,  b^  tmpairiiie  <^  digtirjti^c  pow^ti  of  tile  ttomacb,  rtijy  produce  dtbUit^y  it 
w^t  e»c  ry  urxci  i  tionc  r  il  io wi . 

H  How  i^oUl  dtdi  appbrd,  un  producr  a  «tite  of  dtbibty,  ii  not  rery  endcDt*    U  itrboveffCf) 
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505.]  It  18  an  inflammatory  affection  of  some  of  die 
joints,  which  especially  constitutes  what  we  call  a  parox- 
ysm of  the  gout.  This  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly 
without  any  warning,  bnt  is  generall}^  preceded  by  seve- 
ral symptoms ;  such  astthe  ceasing  of  a  sweating  which 
the  feet  had  been  commonly  affected  with  before  ;  an  un- 
usual coldness  of  the  feet  and  legs  ;  a  frequent  numbness, 
alternating  with  a  sense  of  pricklmg  along  the  whole  of  the 
lower  extremities  ;  frequent  cramps  (^  the  OHiscles  of  the 
legs  ;  and  an  unusual  turgescence  of  the  veins. 

S06.]  While  these  sjipnptoms  take{>lace  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities^ the  whole  body  is  affected  with  some  degree  of 
torpor^ and  languor,  and  the  functions  of  the  stomach  ia 
particmar  are  more  or  less  disturbed.  Tbe  appetite  is  du 
minished,  and  flatulency,  or  other  symptoms  of  indiges- 
tion, are  felt.  These  symptoms,  and  those*  of  (505.)  take 
place  for  several  days,  sometimes  for  a  week  or  two,  be- 
fore a.  paroxysm  comes  on :  but  commonly,  upon  the  day 
immediately  preceding  it^  the  appetite  becomes  greater 
than  usual. 

•  507.]  The  circumstances  of  paroxysms  are  the  follow* 
ing.  -They  come  on  most  commonly  in  the  spring,  and 
«ooner  or  later  according  as  the  vernal  heat  succeeds  sooner 
or  later  to  the  winter's  cold  ;  and  perhaps  sooner  or  later 
also  according  as  the  body  may  happen  to  be  more  or  less 
exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  beat  and  cold. 

50S.]  The  attacks  are  sometimes  felt  first  in  the  even- 
ing, but  more  commonly  about  two  or  three  o'clock  of  the 
morning.  The  paroxysm  begins  with  a  pain  affecting 
one  foot,  most  commonly  in  the  ball  or  first  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  but  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the  foot.  With 
the  coming  on  of  this  pain,  there  is  commonly  more  or  less 
of  a  cold  shivering,  which,  as  the  pain  increases,  gradu- 
ally ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  hot  stage  of  pyrexia, 
which  continues  for  the  same  time  with  the  pam  itself. 
From  the  first  attack,  the  pain  becomes  by  degrees  more 
violent,  and  continues  in  this  state  with  great  restlessness 
of  the  whole  body  till  next  midnight,  after  which  it  gradu- 
ally remits;  and,  after  it  has  continued  for  twenty  four 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  first  attack,  it  com- 
monly ceases  very  entirely,  and,  with  the  coming  on  of  a 
gentle  sweat,  allows  the  patient  to  fall  asleep.  The  pa- 
tient, upon  coming  out  of  this  sleep  in  tlie  morning,  finds 
the  pained  part  affected  with  some  redness  and  swellings 
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.which,  after  having  continued  for  some  days  gradually 
abate. 

509.]  When  a  paroxysm  has  thus  come  on,  although 
the  violent  pain  after  twenty  foiA-  hours  be  considerably 
abated,  the  patient  is  not  entirely  reheved  from  it.  For 
some  days  he  has  every  evening  a  return  of  more  consider* 
able  pain  and  pyrexia,  and  which  continue  with  more  or 
less  violence  till  morning.  After  continuing  in  this  man* 
ner  for  several  days,  the  disease  sometimes  goes  entirely 
oflF,  not  to  return  till  after  a  long  interval. 

510.]  When  the  disease,  after  faliving  thus  remained  for 
some  tune  in  a  joint ;  ceases  very  entirely,  it  generally 
leaves  the  person  in  very  perfect  health,  enjoying  greater 
ease  and  alacrity  in  the  functions  of  both  body  and  mind^ 
than  he  had  for  a  long  time  before  experienced. 

511.]  At  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  the  returns  of  it 
are  sometimes  only  once  in  three  or  four  years :  but,  after 
some  time,  the  intervals  become  shorter,  and  the  attacks 
become  annual  ;  afterwards  they  come  twice  each  year, 
and  at  length  recur  several  times  during  the  whole  course  of 
autumn,'  winter,  and  spring  ;  and  as  it  happens  that,  when 
the  fits  are  frequent,  tlie  paroxysms  become  also  longer,  so, 
in  the  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  hardly 
ever  tolerably  free  from  it,  except  perhaps  for  two  or  three 
months  in  summer. 

512.]  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  also  marked  by  the 
parts  which  it  aflects.  At  first,  it  commonly  affects  one 
foot  only  ;  afterwards  every  paroxysm  affects  both  feet,  the 
one  after  the  other  ;  and,  as  the  disease  continues  to  recur, 
it  not  only  affects  both  feet  at  once,  but  after  having 
ceased  in  the  foot  which  was  secondly  attacked,  returns 
again  into  the  foot  first  affected,  and  perba])s  a  second  time 
also  into  the  other.  Its  changes  of  place  are  not  only  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  but  also  from  the  feet  into  other 
joints,  especially  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities ; 
so  that  toere  is  hardly  a  joint  or  the  body  that  is  not,  on 
one  occasion  or  other,  afiected.  If  sometimes  affects  two 
different  joints  at  the  same  time  ;  but  more  commonly  it  is 
severe  in  a  single  joint  only,  and  passes  successively  from 
one  joint  to  another  ;  so  tbat  the  patient's  affliction-  is  often 
protracted  for  a  long  time. 

513.]  When  the  disea<ie  has  often  returned,  and  the  pa- 
roxysms have  become  very  frequent,  the  pains  are  common- 
\y  less  violent  than  they  were  at  first  ;  but  the  patient  is 
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more  affected  with  sickness,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  At 
atonic  gout,  which  shall  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

514.]  After  the  first  paroxysms  of  d»e  disease,  the  joints 
which  have  been  affected  are  entirely  reftored  to  their  for* 
mer  suppleness  and  stren^h  :  but  after  die  disease  has  re-j 
curred  very  often,  the  joints  aflfected  do  neither  so  sudden* 
}y  nor  so  entirely  recover  their  former  state,  but  continue 
weak  and  stiff;  and  these  effects  at  length  proceed  to  such 
a  degree,  that  die  joints  lose  their  motion  altogether. 

515.]  In  many  persons,  but  not  in  all,  after  the  disease 
has  frequently  recorre<^,  concretions  of  a  chalky  nature 
are  formed  upon  the  outsode  of  the  joints,  and  for  the  most 
part  immediately  under  the  skin.  The  matter  seems  to  be 
deposited  at  first  in  a  fluid  form,  but  aft^wards  becomes 
dry  and  firm.  In  their  dry  state,  these  concretions  are  a. 
friable  earthy  substance,  very  entirely  soluble  in  acids. 
After  they  have  been  formed,  they  contribute,  with  other 
circumstances,  to  destroy  the  motion  of  the  joint. 

616.]  In  most  persons  who  have  labored  under  the  gout 
for  many  years,  a  nephritic  affection  comes  on,  and  disco^ 
vers  itself  by  all  the  symptoms  which  usually  attend  caku* 
lous  concretions  in  the  kidneys,  and  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  describe  in  another  place.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  be  observed  here  is,  that  the  nephritic  affection  akemates 
with  paroxysms  of  the  gout ;  and  that  the  two^iffections, 
the  nephritic  ai>d  the  gouty,  are  hardly  ever  present  at  the 
same  time.  This  also  may  be  observed,  that  children  of 
gouty  or  nephritic  parents,  commonly  inherit  one  or  other 
of  these  diseases  ;  but  whichever  may  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal disease  c^  the  parent,  some  of  the  children  have  the 
one,  and  some  the  other.  In  some  of  them,  the  nephritic 
aflbction  occurs  alone,  without  any  gout  supervening  ; 
and  this  happens  to  be  ftequently  the  case  of  the  female  im-  ' 
spring  of  gouty  parents. 

517.]  In  the  whole  of  the  history  already  given,  I  have 
described  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease  ;  and  which 
therefore,  however  diversified  in  the  manner  I  have  said, 
may  be  still  called  the  regular  state  of  the  gout.  Upon  oc- 
casion, however,  the  aisease  assumes  different  appear- 
ances ;*  but,  as  I  suppose  the  disease  to  depend  always  up* 

•  These  different  apywmnccs  which  the  gout  mwmpt,  are  extremely  unltke  (he  ivcubr  gout 
dbove  described ;  Uie  ruuDg  practitioner  ought  therefore  to  pay  peculiar  attention  to  thenit 
tliai  when  he  .observes  them  m  patienu,  he  may  not  think  them  symptoms  of  other  diseases,  or 
even  mhtakc  tltem  for  primary  diseases.  Errors  of  this  kind  are  frequently  committed  l>y  ipiv- 
Mot  practitionersr  to  tfidr  nwa  diia<dHand  the  danger  of  their  paiieAtH  life. 
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•naoeitiiiKliatbesit  ordtspofiitkn  of  the  ayslQiB ;  eocveiy 
appearance  which  we  can  perceive  to  dq^end  upon  tlM 
ntte  dispositioii,  I  shall  consider  as  a  symptom  and  case  of 
the  gout.  The  principal  circumstance  in  what  we  term 
the  Regular  GmUy  is  the  inflammatory  aflection  of  tht 
joints;  and,  whatever  symptoms  we  can  perceive  to  be 
connected  with,  or  to  cbpend  upoD>  the  disposition  which 
jmnittces  that  inflammatory  affection,  b«t  without  its  tak* 
ing  place,  or  being  present  at  the  same  time,  we  name  the 
Irregular  Gout. 

518.]  Of  such  irregular  gout  there  are  three  diflerent 
itates,  which  I  name  the  aUmic^  the  retrocedent^  and  thft 
mispia^d  gout. 

5  {9.1  The  atonif;  state  is  wiieo  the  gouty  diathens  pre« 
Tails  iu  the  ^stem,  but,  from  certain  causes,  does  not  pro- 
duce the  inflammatory  aSection  of  the  joints.  In  this  case, 
the  morbid  svmptoms  whidi  appear  are  chiefly  affections 
of  the  stomach  ;  such  as,  loss  ot  appetite,  indigestion,  and 
its  various  circumstances  of  sickness,  nausea,  vomiting, 
flatulency^  acrid  eructations,  and  pains  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach.  These  symptoms  are  frequently  accompanied 
with  poiitt  and  ciampB  in  several  parts  of  the  trunk,  and 
the  upper  extremities  of  the  body,  which  are  relieved 
by  the  discharge  of  wind  from  the  stomach.  Togeth^ 
vmti  these  afllectioDs  c^  the  stomach,  there  oonwnonJy  oc- 
curs a  costiveoess  ;  but  soonetimes  a  loosottess  wilb  cfaolic 
pakis.  These  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  otteu  at* 
tended  with  all  the  symptoms  of  hypochondriacs  ;  as  de- 
jection of  mind,  a  cooataiit  and  anxious  attention  to  the 
•lightest  feelings,  an  imaginary  aggravation  of  these,  and 
an  apinnefaeMon  of  danger  fit>m  them. 

In  the  same  atonic  gout,  the  vkcera  of  the  thorax  also 
one  sometanoes  aflect^,  and  palpitations,  funtings,  and 
ststhma,  occur. 

in  the  head  also  occur,  beadachs,  giddiness,  apoplectic 
and  paralytic  affections. 

520.]  When  the  several  symptoms  now  mentioned  occur 
in  habits  having  the  marks  of  a  gouty  disposition,  this  may 
he  suspected  to  have  laid  the  foundation  g€  them,  and  espe- 
cially when  either,  in  such  habits,  a  manifest  tendency  to 
the  inflaoamatory  affection  has  formerly  appeared;  or  when 
die  symptoms  mentioned  are  intermixed  with,  and  are  re- 
lieved by,  some  degree  of  the  inflammatory  gout.    In  such 
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cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  considering  the  wbde  as  a 
state  of  the  gout. 

521 .]  Another  state  of  the  disease  I  name  the  retrocedent 
cout.  This  occurs  when  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  joints 
nas,  in  the  usual  manner,  come  on,  but  which,  without 
arising  to  the  ordinary  degree  of  pain  and  inflammation » 
or,  at  least,  without  •  the^e  continuing  for  the  usual  time, 
and  receding  gradually  in  the  usual  manner,  they  suddenly 
and  entirely  cease,  while  some  interndtl  part  becomes  aflfect- 
ed.  The  internal  part  most  commonly  a'flected  is  the  sto* 
tnach,  which  is  then  aflected  with  anxiety,  sickness,  vo- 
miting, or  violent  pain  ;  •but  sometimes  the  internal  part  is 
the  heart,  which  g^ives  occasion  to  a  syncope ;  sometimes 
it  is  the  lungs  which  are  aflfected  with  asthma ;  and  some* 
times  it  is  the  head,  giving  occasion  to  apoplexy  or  palsy. 
In  all  these  cases,  tbei^e  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  symptoms 
being  all  a  part  of  the  same  disease,  however  difierent-the 
affection  may  seem  to  be  in  the  parts  whidi  it  attadus* 

523.]  The  third  state  of  irregular  gout,  which'We  name 
the  mispluced^  is  when  the  gouty  diathesis,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints,  produces 
an  inmmmafltovy  aflection  of  some  internal  part,  and  which 
appear:*  front  the  same  symptoms  that  attend  the  infiamma-' 
tion  of  tbo!^  parts  ariifin^  from  other  causes. 

Whether  the  gouty  dmthcsisdoes  ever  produce  such  ia- 
fl.immation  of  the  internal  parts  without  having  first  produc* 
cd  it  ill  the  joints^  ur  if  the  inflammation  of  the  internal 
part  he  always  a  translation  from  *  the  joints  previously 
aflected,  I  dare  not  determine;  but,  even  supposing  tlie 
letter  to  be  ahvays  the  ca^^e,  I  think  the  diflerenceof  the 
atfection  of  the  iiitenial  part  must  still  distinguish  the  mis- 
placed from  what  I  iiave  named  the  retrocedent  gmU. 

523*]  What  internal  parts  may  be  affiscted  by  the  mis- 
placed |]^out  I  eaniiot  precisely  say,  because  I  have  never 
met  with  any  ea^es  of  the  misplaced  gout  in  my  practice; 
and  I  fiiid  no  eases  of  it  distinctly  marked  by  practical  wri^. 
terij,  except  that  of  a  pneunwnic  inflammation. 

^2+J  There  are  t\ro  cases  of  a  translated  ffout ;  the  one 
of  which  is  an  aflection  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  pro- 
ducing pain,  strangury,  and  a  catarrhus  vesicae:  The  other 
is  an  affection  of  the  rectum,  sometimes  by  pain  alone  in 
that  part,  and  sometimes  by  hsemorrhoidal  swelling  there. 
In  ^outy  persons,  I  have  known  such  aifcctions  alternate 
with  inflammatory  aflection  of  the  joints  :  But  whether  to 
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ref^  dioae  affections  to  the  rettocedent,  or  to  the  misplac-^ 
edgoat,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine. 

525.]  From  the  history  which  I  have  now  delivered  of 
the  gout,  I  think  it  may  be  discerned  under  all  its  various 
appearances*  It  is,  however,  commonly  supposed,  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
gout  from  rheumatism,  and  it  is  possible  there  may  be  such 
ceases  :  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  two  diseases  may  be  dis* 
tinguished  with  great  certainty  by  observing  the  predispo- 
sition, the  antec^ents,  the  parts  affected,  the  recurrences 
of  the  disease,  and  its  connection  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  system  ;  which  circumstances,  for  the  most  p«rt,  ap- 
pear very  differently  in  the  two  diseases. 

526.]  With  respect  to  tlie  gout,  our  next  business  u  to 
investigate  its  proximate  cause  ;  which  must  be  a  difficult 
task,  and  I  attempt  it  with  some  diffidence. 

S21,]  Upcoi  this  subject,  the  opinion  which  has  general- 
ly prevailed  is,  tliat  the  gout  depends  upon  a  certam  mor- 
bific matter,  always  present  in  the  body  ;  and  tba^  th}3  mat- 
ter, by  certain  causes,  thrown  upon  the  joints  or  other  parts,, 
produces  tbe  several  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

528,]  This  doctrine,  however  ancient  and  general,  ap- 
pears to  me  very  doubtful ;  for. 

First,  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  any  mcnrbific  matter 
being  present  in  persons  disposed  to  tbe  gout.  There  are 
no  experiments  or  observations  which  shew  that  the  blood, 
or  other  humors  of  gouty  persons,  are  in  any  respect  differ- 
ent from  those  of  other  persons.  Previous  to  attacks  of  the 
gout,  there  appear  no  marks  of  any  morbid  state  of  tbe 
iiuids  ;  for  the  disease  generally  attacks  those  persons  who 
have  enjoyed  the  most  per&ct  health,  and  appear  to  be  in 
that  state  when  the  disease  comes  on.  At  a  certain  period  of 
the  disease,  a  peculiar  matter  indeed  appears  in  gouty  per- 
sons; (5 1 5.)  but  this,  which  does  not  appear  in  every  instance, 
and  which  appears  only  after  the  disease  has  subsisted  for 
a  long  time,  seems  manifestly  to  be  the  effect,  not  tbe  cause, 
of  the  disease.  Further,  though  there  be  certain  acrids 
which,  taken  mto  the  body,  seem  to  excite  the  gout,  (503.) 
it  is  probable  that  these  acrids  operate  otherwise  in  exciting 
tbe  disease,  than  by  affording  tne  material  cause  of  it.  In 
general,  therefore,  there  is  no  proof  of  any  morbific  mat- 
ter being  the  cause  of  the  gout. 

Secondly,  The  suppositions  concerning  tbe  particular 
nature  of  the  matter  producing  the  gout.,  have  been  so  va- 
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rious  and  to  contradictory  to  each  other,  as  to  allow  us  td 
conclude,  that  there  is  truly  no  proof  of  the  exbtence  of 
any  of  them.  With  respect  to  many  of  these  suppositions, 
they  are  so  inconsistent  with  chemical  philosophy,  and 
with  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  that  they  must  be 
entirely  rejected. 

ThinUy,  The  supposition  of  a  morbific  matter  being 
the  cause  of  the  gout,  is  not  consistent  with  the  pheno- 
0iena  of  the  disease,  particularly  with  its  firequent  and 
sudden  translations  from  one  part  to  another. 

Fourthly,  The  supposition  is  furtlier  rendered  improba^ 
ble  by  this,  that,  if  a  morbific  matter  did  exist,  its  ope- 
ration should  be  similar  in  the  several  parts  which  it  at- 
tacks ;  whereat  it  seems  to  be  very  different,  being  sti- 
mulant, and  exciting  inflammation  in  the  joints^  but  se* 
dative  and  destrojring  the  tone  in  the  stomach  :  Which, 
upon  the  supposition  of  particular  matter  acting  in  both 
case-8,  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  difEerence  in  the  part 
aflEected. 

Fifthly^  Some  facts,  alledged  in  proof  of  a  morbific 
matter,  are  not  sufficiently  confirmed,  su^h  as  thos^ 
i^hich  wouki  prove  the  disease  to  be  contagious.  There 
is,  however,  no  proper  evidence  of  this,  the  facts  g^vea 
b^ng  not  only  few,  but  exceptionable ;  and  the  negative 
observations  are  innumerable. 

Sixthly,  Sgme  arguments  brought  in  favor  of  a  mor. 
bific  matt^,  are  founded  upon  a  mistaken  explanation. 
The  disease  has  been  supposed  to  depend  upon  a  morbific* 
matter  because  it  is  hereditary :  But  the  inference  is  not 
just ;  for  most  hereditary  diseases  do  not  depend  upon  any- 
morbific  matter,  but  upon  a  particular  conformation  of 
the  structure  of  the  body,  traiisdliti^ed  from  the  parent  to 
the  o£B;pring ;  and  tins  kst  appears  to  be  particularly  the 
^^aae  in  the  gout.  It  may  be  also  observed,  that  heredi- 
tary diseases,  depending  upon  a  morbific  matter,  always 
appear  much  more  early  in  life  than  the  gout  commonly 
does. 

Seventhly,  The  supposition  of  a  morbific  matter  being 
the  cause  of  the  gout,  has  been  hitherto  useless,  as  it  has 
not  suggested  any  successful  method  of  cure.  Particular 
suppositions  have  often  corrupted  the  practice  and  have 
frequently  led  from  those  views  which  might  be  useful, 
and  from  that  practice  which  experience  had  approved. 
Further,  though  the  supposition  of  a  morbific  matter  has. 
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been  generally  received,  it  has  been  as  generally  neglected 
m  practice.  When  the  gout  has  affected  the  stomach,  no- 
body thinks  of  correcting  the  matter  supposed  to  be  pre-» 
sent  there,  but  merely  ot  restoring  the  tone  of  the  moving 
fibres. 

Eighthly,  The  supposition  of  a  morbific  matter  is  quite 
supe^uous;  for  it  explains  nothing,  without  supposing 
that  matter  to  produce  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  moving 
powers ;  and  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  moving  powers; 
produced  by  Other  causes,  explains  every  dhrcUmstance, 
without  the  supposition  of  a  morbific  matter;  and,  to  tUs 
purpose,  it  may  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  causes 
(503.)  exciting  the  gout,  do  not  operate  upon  the  state  of 
the  fluids,  but  directly  and  solely  upon  that  of  the  mov- 
ing powers.'  » 

Xastly,  The  supposition  of  a  niofbific  mntter  16  ako  su« 
petlhious;  because,  without  any  such  supposi^on,  I  think 
<be  disease  can  be  explained  in  a  manher  more  consent 
with  its  phenomena,  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy^ 
and  witn  the  method  of  cure  which  experience  has  ap* 
proved,  • 

I  now  proceed  to  give  this  explanation  ;  but,  before  en* 
tering  upon  it,  I  must  premise  some  general  observations.  * 
*  5^.]  The  first  observation  is,  that  the  gout  is  a^discaa^ 
of  the  whole  system,  or  depends  upcm  a  certain  general 
conibrmatii^  and  state  of  the  body,  which  manifestly  ap* 
4>ears  from  the  facts  mentioned  fr6m  (493.  to  496.)  But 
the  genera!  state  of  the  s^^stem  depends 'chiefly  upon  the 
state  of  its  primary  moving  powers ;  and  therefore  th^ 
gout  may  be  supposed  to  be  chiefly  an  afl^ction  of  tbesd. 

530.}  My  second  observation  is,  that  the  gotit  is  mani* 
festly  an  aJffection  of»the  nervous  system  ;*  in  which  tte 

Primary  moving  powers  of  the  whole  system  are  lodged: 
""he  occasional  or  exciting  causes  (503,)  are  almost  aft 
such  as  act  directly  upon  the  nerves  and  nervdtJS  system  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  symptoms  of  the  atonic  or  rei 
trocedent  gout  are  manifestly  affections  of  the  same  system 
519.  and  521 .)  This  leads  us  to  seek  for  an  explanatioir'of 
the  whole  of  the  disease  in  the  laws  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  particularly  the  changes  which  may  happen  in  the  ba^ 
lance  of  its  several  parts. 

*  BoeAaave  afttr  deicribiBg  tbe  distase,  tayi,  Aphbrbni*  13G9.  **  From  all  wMch  it  ftj%. 
pears,  that  the  proximate  cause  o$  the  guut  ii  a  vitiated  state  of  the  Aost  minute,  and  cnn^c- 
^wntiy  MTToiMTCMk  Of  UtabodfiUidabooC  that  Httidwhieli  flows  ihrougli  the  Bcrret;'* 
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531.]  Mytbird  obserratioii  is,  that  the  atomacfa,  which 
has  so  universal  a  consent  witb  the  rest  of  the  system,  is  the 
internal  part  <(Jiat  is  the  most  frequently,  and  often  very 
considerably  affected  by  the  gout.  The  paroxysms  of  the 
disease  are  commonly  preceded  by  an  affection  of  the  stom- 
ach ;  (506.)  many  of  the  exciting  causes  (503.)  act  first  up- 
on the  stomach  ;  and  the  symptoms  of  the  atonic  and  retro- 
cedent  gout.  (519.  521.)  are  most  commonly  and  chiefly 
affections  of  the  same  organ.  This  observation  leads  us  ta 
remark,  that  there  is  a  balance  subsisting  between  the  state 
of  the  internal  and  that  of  the  external  parts  ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  state  of  the  stomach  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  external  parts  ;  (44.)  so  that  the  state  of  tone  in  the 
one  may  be  communicated  to  the  other. 

532.]  These  observations  beiner  premised,  I  shall  now 
offer  the  following^  pathology  of  ute  gout. 

In  some  persons  there  b  a  certain  vigorous  and  pledio- 
ric  state  of  the  syvtem  (495.)  which,  at  a  certain  period  of 
life,  is  liable  to  d,  loss  of  tone  in  the  extremities/  (498. 
505 .)  This  is  in  some  measure  communicated  to  the  whole 
system,  blit  appears  more  especially  in  the^  ixinctions  of  the- 
stomach  (506.)  When  this  loss  of  tone  occurs  while  the 
eneri^  oi  the  brain  still  retains  its  vigor,  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturae  is  excited  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  parts ;  and  ac- 
complishes it  by  exciting  an  inflammatory  affection  in  some 
part  of  the  extremities.  When  this  has  subsisted  for  some 
days,  the  tone  of  the  extremities,  and  of  the  whole  system^ 
are  restored,  and  the  patient  returns  to  his  ordinary  state  or 
health.  (510.) 

538.]  This  is  the  course  of  things,  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  disease,  which  we  name  the  regular  gout ;  but  there 
are  circumstances  of  die  body,  in  which  this  course  is  in- 
terrupted or  vajried.  Thus  when  the  atony  (505.  506.) 
has  taken  place,  if  the  reaction  (508.)  do  not  succeed,  the 
atony  continues  in  the  stomach,  or  i^erhaps  in  other  inter- 
nal parts,  and  produces  that  state  which  we  have,  for  rea- 
sons, now  obvious,  ifhned  the  atonic  gout. 

534.]  A  second  case  of  variation  in  the  course  of  the 

font  is,  when,  to  the  atony,  the  reaction  and  inflammation 
ave  to  a  certain  degree  succeeded  ;  but,  from  causes  either 
internal  or  external,  the  tone  of  the  extremities,  and  per- 
haps of  the  whole  system,  is  weakened  ;  so  that  the  inflam- 
matory state,  before  it  had  either  proceeded  to  the  degree, 
or  continued  for  the  time^  requisite  for  restoring  the  tone 
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of  the  system,  suddenly  and  entirely  ceases.  H^nce  the 
stomach,  and  other'  internal  parts,  relapse  into  the  state  of 
atoQF  ;  and  perhaps  have  this  increased  by  the  atony  com-» 
TDunicated  from  the  extremities  :  All  which  spears  in 
what  we  have  termed  the  retrocedent  gout. 

535.]  A  third  case  of  variation  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  gout,  is,  when,  to  the  atony  usually  preceding,  an 
inflammatory  reaction  fully  succeeds  ;  but  has  its  usual  de- 
termination to  the  joints  by  some  circumstances  prevented  ; 
and  is  therefore  directed  to  an  internal  part,  where  it  pro- 
duces an  inflammatory  affection,  and  that  state  of  things 
which  we  have  named  the  misplaced  gout. 

536.]  We  have  thus  oflered  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  system  in  the  several  states  of  the  eout ;  and 
this  explanation  we  suppose  to  be  consistent  witn  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease,  and  with  the  laws  ^f  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. There  are  indeed,  with  resTject  to  the  theoty  of  the 
disease,  several  questions  which  might  be  put,  to  which 
we  have  not  given  any  answer.  But,  though  perhaps  we 
could  give  an  answer  to  many  of  these  questions,  it  does 
not  here  appear  ^necessary ;  as  at  present  we  intend  only  to 
establish  such  eeneral  facts  with  re^rd  to  this  disease,  as 
may  lay  a  foundation  for  the  cure  of  it,  so  £ur  as  experience 
has  enabled  us  to  prosecute  it.  Proceeding,  therefore,  up- 
on the  several  parts  of  the  pathology  given,  as  «o  many 
matters  of  fact,  I  shall  now  consider  what  may  be  attempt- 
ed towards  the  cure  of  the  disease. 

537.]  In  entering  upon  this,  I  mqst  observe,  in  the  Srst 
place,  that  a  cure  has  been  commonly  thought  impossible  ; 
and  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  probable,  that  the  gout, 
as  a  disease  of  the  whole  habit,  and  very  often  depending 
upon  original  conformation,  cannot  be  cured  by  medicines^ 
the  effects  of  which  are  always  very  transitory,  and  seldom 
extend  to  the  producing  any  considerable  chaiige  of  the 
whole  habit. 

538.]  It  would  perhaps  have  been  happy  for  gouty  per- 
sons, if  this  opinion  haa  been  implicitly  received  by  them  ; 
as  it  would  nave  prevented  their  having  been  so  often  the 
dupes  of  self-interested  pretenders,  who  have  either  amus- 
ed them  with  inert  medicines,  or  have  rashly  employed  those 
of  the  most  pernicious  tendency.  I  am  much  disposed  to 
believe  the  impossibility  of  acure  of  the  gout  by  medicines  ; 
and  more  certainly  still  incline  to  think,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  possible  power  of  medicines,  yet  no  medicine  for  cur- 

3  A 
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iDg  the  gout  imB  hidalerte  been  foutni*  Although  ahtioii 
every  age  baft  presented  a  new  remedy ,  yet  all  iutberto  of** 
ferecl  have  Tcry  soon  been  eith^  neglected  as  tueless,  or 
condemned  a»  pernicious. 

539.]  Though  unwilling  to  admt  the  po%er  of  medi^ 
cines,  yet  I  contend  that  agreait  deai  can  ht  done  towards 
the  cure  ei  the  gout  by  a  iteinien  :  And  from  what  haa 
been  obaerred  (497.)  Iaiii6nd^  persuaded,  that  any  man 
who,  early  in  life,  will  enter  upo^  the  constai^  practice  of 
bodily  labor,  and  of  abstinence  fropi  anknal  food,  will  be 
preserved  entirely  from  the  disease. 

Whether  there  be  any.  other  means  of  radically  curing 
the  gout  I  am  not  ready  to  determine.  Therte  are  histories 
of  cases  of  the  gout,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  by  great  emo^ 
tiuns  of  mind,  by  wounds,  and  by  other  accraents,  the 
symptoms  have  been  suddenly  relieved,  and  never  agaia 
returned  ;  but  how  far  these  accidental  cures  might  be 
imitated  by  art,  or  would  succeed  in  other  cases,  is  at  kast 
extrentely  uncertain. 

540.]  The  practices  proper  and  necessary  in  the  treat- 
ment df  the  gout,  are  to  be  considered  under  two  heads  ; 
firsts  As  they  are  to  be  canployed  in  the  intervals  of  parox- 
ysms ;  or,  secandfyf  As  during  the  time  of  these. 

541.]  In  the  intervals  of  paroxysms,  the  indicatimis  are, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  paroxysms,  or  at  least  to  render 
them  less  frequent,  and  more  moderate.  During  the  time 
of  paroxysms,  the  indications  are,  to  moderate  the  vio- 
lence, am  shorten  the  duration  of  them  as  much  as  caa  be 
done  with  safety. 

542.]  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  gout  may 
be  entirely  prevented  by  constant  bodily  exercise,  and  by 
a  low  diet ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  prevention  ma^ 
take  place  even  in  persons  who  have  a  hereditary  disposi- 
tion to  the  disease.  I  must  add  here,  that,  even  when  the 
disposition  has  discovered  itself  by  several  paroxysms  of  in- 
flammatory ffout,  I  am  persuaded  that  labor  and  abstinence 
will  absolutely  prevent  any  returns  of  it  for  the  rest  of  life.^ 
These,  therefore,  are  the  means  of  answering  the  first  in^ 
dication  to  be  pursued  in  the  intervals  of  paroxysms ;  and 

*  Several  cases  are  to.be  mtt  wiih  in  practical  autbeni  wbicbO0«fin»  tWi  ohaervttkNi.  Va« 
Swieteu  relates  rti^  csM '  tif  a  prttst>  wito  H^oyed  k  fich  living,  and  had  lona  been  an  old  con- 
tunt  vuflererin  the  coot  (  bot  bappening  at  kst  to  be  takes ty  the  pirates ot  Burbary,  wat  de- 
Uiined  (hefe  in  a  state  of  slavery  for  tbe  space  of  two  yean,  aad  kept  constantly  at  work  in  the 
plitjh  wkb  only  a  vrrj  spare  dwc  The  resaneii  be  there  aoderwent  h«d  this  good  eftct* 
0)«t  after  he  was  ransomed  from  his  captivity,  having  lost  bis  trouble*ome  and  moDStrons  fatnesf> 
M  oeyer  oote  h»d  »  fitttf  like  gottt^  «iou|h  W  Eved  itveia)  years tfttr  tbe  ett at  bnppeaed. 
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I  flNistbcf«ci£fer  jcMiierenaariaiipoathdf>roper  iiseof  t^^ 
remedies^ 

543.]  Exercise,  in  per^oiw  disposed  to  tbe  goat,  is  di^ 
rected  to  two  purposes  :  One  of  these  is  tbe  streDsbteoiag 
of  the  tone  of  tfae  extreme  Teasels  ;  and  tbe  other,  the 
guarding  against  a  plethoric  state.  For  the  forner,  if  ex^ 
ercise  be  employed  earljr  in  life,  and  before  imempeianc^ 
bas  weiJseiied  the  body,  a  rery  Moderate  d^pree  of  it  will 
answer  tbe  purpose .;  ami  for  the  latter,  if  abstinence  be  at 
tke  SMoe  time  <>bseryed,  little  exercise  will  be  necesmry . 

544.}  With  respect  to  exercise,  this  in  general  is  to  b< 
obs^rved^  ^lat  it  shovld  nevvr  be  violent ;  for  if  violent,  it 
eannot  be*  long  contioued^  and  mnit  always  .endaflger  tbe 
briogiog  on  an  atony  in  proportioD  to  the  vioJenoe  of  the 
preceding  exercise.. 

.  S^S.]  It  is  also  to  lie  observed,  (tbat  tfae'exereise  t»f  gesta- 
tion tbougb  considerable  aod  eonslant,  tf  it  be  entirely  with<« 
SAit  bodily  exeteise,  will.BOt.afiswer  tbe  pQcpose  in  pretence 
ing  the  gout.  For  this  end,  therefore,  the  esercise  uiusi 
be  in  some  measure,  that  of  the  body,  and  niiEst  be  mode- 
fate,  but  9fc  the  same  time  constant  aiKl  cootiiKied  throuGch 

546.]  f»^evtey  case  and  ciscaiiistance  -  of  tbe  gout  in 
wbocb  the  patient  retains  tbs.use  of  h»  limbs,  bodify  exer- 
ciee,  in  the  ii^rvab  of  pavoxysois,  wiU  always  be  useful  ; 
aod,  in  the  beginning,  of  tbe  disease,  when  tbe  disposition 
to  it  is  not  yet  strong,  .esceroise  may  prevent  a  paroxysm 
ivbicb  otherwise  might  have  come  on.  In  more  adi^atrced 
states  of  the  disease,  however,,  when  there  is  some  disposr* 
tion  to  9u  paroxysm,  much  walking  will  bring  it  on  ;  either 
as  it  weakens  toe  tone  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  as  it  ex» 
cites  an  inflammatory  disposition  in  them  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  in  the  same  manner  strains  or  contusions  olten 
bring  on  k  paroxysm  of  tbe  gout. 

547.]  Abstinence,  the  odier  part  of  our  regimen  (539.) 
for  preventing  tbe  gout,  is  of  more  difiicnlt  application. 
If  an  abstinence  from  animal  food  be  entered  ui>ou  early  in  ' 
life,  while  the  vigor  of  tbe  system  is  yet  entire,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  bein^  both  safe  and  e&ctual ;  but  if  the  motive 
tor  this  diet  shall  not  have  occurred  till  the  constitution 
shall  have  been  broken  by  intemperance,  or  by  the  decline 
of  kfe,  a  low  diet  may  then  enaanger  the  bringing  on  an 
atonic  state.  *  , 

54S.]  Further,  if  a  low  diet  be  entered  upon  only  in  the 
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decline  of  life,  and  be  at  the  same  time  a  very*  great  change 
in  the  former  manner  of  living,  the  withdrawing  of  an  ac- 
customed stimulus  of  the  system  may  readily  throw  this  into 
an  atonic  state.* 

549.1  The  safety  of  an  abstemious-  course  may  be  great- 
er  or  less  according  to  the  management  of  it.  It  is  ani. 
mal  food  which  especially,  disposes  to  the  plethoric  ^nd  in* 
flammatory  state,  and  that  food  is  to  be  therefore  especially 
avoided ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is.v^etable  aliment  of 
the  lowest  quality  that  is  in  danger  of  weakening  the  system 
too  much,  Vy  not  affording  sufficient  nourisfamient ;  and 
XQore  particularly  of  weakening  the  tone  of  the  stomach  by 
its  acescency.  It  is  therefore  a  diet  of  a  middle  nature  that 
is  to  be  chosen  ;  and  milk  is  precisely  of  this  kind,  as  con- 
taining both  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

.  As  appvoaching-  ttr  the  nature:of  milk,  and  as.  being  a  ve- 
getable matter  containing  the  greatest  portion  ofikHirish- 
ment,  the  farinaceous  seeds  are  next  to  be  chosen  j'  and  are 
the  food  mostproper  to  be  joinid  with  milk. 

550.]  With  respect  to  drink,  femnented  U^uors  are  ^use- 
ful only  when  they  are  joined  with  animal  food,  and  that 
by  their  acescency  ;  and  their  stimulus  is  only  necessaiv 
from  custom.  When,  therefor^  animal*  food  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed, fermented  liquors  are.  unnecessary  ;  and,  by  increasing 
the  acescency  of  vqg^etables,  these,  hquors  may  bb  hurtfuh 
The  stimulus  of  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors,  is  not  ne« 
cessary  to  ':the  young,  and  vigorous ;  and,  when  much  em- 
ployed, impairs  the .  tone  of  the  system*  These  liquors, 
therefore,  are  to  b^  avoided,  excepl  so  far  as  custom  and 
the  declining :  sta«e  of  the  system  may  have  rendered  theid 
necessary.  For  preventing  or  moderating  the  regular  gout, 
water  is  the  only  proper  dvink. 

551.]  With  respect  to  an  abstemious  course,  lit  has  been 
supposed  that  an  abstinence  from  animal  food  and  ferment- 
ed liquors,  or  the  living  upon  milk  and  farinacea  alone  for 
the  space  of  one  year  might  be  sufficient  for  a  radical  cure 
of  the  gout ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  at  a  certain  period  of 
life,  in  certain  circumstances  of  the  constitution,  such  a 
measure  might  answer  the  purpose.  But  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful ;  i^nd  it  is  more  probable  that  the  abstinence  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  continued,  and  the  milk  diet  be  persisted 
in,  for  the  rest  of  life.     It  js  well  known,  that  several  per- 

*  A  nidden  duinffe  from  a  full  lo  a  spare  did  was  iwih  eauineraled  amone  the  occasioMl 
causes  qT  Uie  (out  Id  artidt  509. 
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sons  who  had  entered  on  an  abstemious  course,  and  had 
beten  thereby  delivered  from  the  gout,  have,  however,  upon 
returning  to  their  former  manner  ot  full  living,  had  the 
disease  return  upon  them  with  as  much  violeiice  as  before, 
or  in  a  more  irregular  and  more  dangerous  form. 

652.]  It  has  been  alledged,  that,  for  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  the  gout,  blood-letting,  or  scarificatious  of  the 
feet,  firequently  repeated,  and  at  stated  times,  may  be 
practised  with  advantage;  but  of  this  I  have  had  no  expe- 
rieace, 

55'6,']  Exercise  and  abstinence  are  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  plethorie  state  which  gives  the  disposition  to  the 
^out;  and  are  therefore  the  means  proposecl  for  prevent- 
ing paroxysms,  or  at  least  for  rendering  them  less  frequent, 
and  more  moderate.  But  many  circumstances  prevent  the 
steadiness  necessary  in  pursuing  these  measures ;  and  there- 
fore, in  such  cases,  unless  great  care  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
exciting  causes,  the  disease  may  frequently  return ;  and  in 
many  cases,  the  preventing  of'^  paroxysms  is  chiefly  to  be 
obtained  by  avoiding  those  exciting  causes  enumerated  in 
(503.)  The  conduct  necessary  for  avoiding  them,  will  be 
sufficiently  obvious  to  persons  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Hygieine,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  de« 
lirered  in  another  place. 

554.]  A  due  attention  in  avoiding  those  several  causes 
(502.  503.)  will  certainly  prevent  fits  of  the  gout;  and  the 
taking  care  that  the  exciting  causes  be  never  applied  in  a 
great  degree,  will  certainly  render  fits  more  moderate 
when  they  do  come  on.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  a  strict  attention  to  the  M^hole  conduct  of  lite, 
is  in  this  matter  necessary;^  and  therefore,  when  the  pre- 
disposition has  taken  place,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  avoid  the  disease. 

555.]  I  am  indeed  firmly  persuaded,  that,  by  obviating 
the  predisposition,  and  by  avoiding  the  exciting  causes, 
the  gout  may  be  entirely  prevented :  But  as  the  measures 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  will  in  most  cases,  be  pursued 

•  The  physician  has  more  difficulty  in  peiraadin;  his  patients  to  a  proper  regimen  in  the  fout 
than  in  any  other  disease  ;  and  if  he  would  gain  reputation,  he  ought  to  pay  peculiar  a tiention 
to  this  part  of  praciice,  and  use  his  utmost  art  in  convincing  \us  patient  of  the  necessity  of  an  ab- 
tteiBfous  diet,  and  a  regular  conduct. 

Gouty  patients  are  jjeneraily  the  genuine  offsprHig  of  joIIt  Bacchus,  and  prefer  the  transient 
fadulgencc  of  their  jovial  inclinations  to  ihe  ransom  of  whole  years  of  torment  at  the  easy  price 
of  a  life  of  sobriety  and  temperance,  until  the  invincible  Clueen  of  tortures,  as  Lw  lan  calls  lier, 
ftilhr  oonvincts  them  of  their  errors  They  are  then  anxious  for  medical  advice,  and  after  con- 
»«l«mg  the  physician,  they  are  willing  implicitly  to  obey  his  strictest  injunctions.  They  seldom, 
Aowever,  tben  find  much  relief;  and  remain  living  proofs  of  the  truth  of  tlie  adage  2 
,.  —  -  lero  medicina  parainr, 
Cua  mala  per  kwcas  iBvaliwre  mor^^t 
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with  difficoltjy  and  eiren  with  Feluctance,  men  have  been 
Very  desirous  to  fiud  a  medicine  which  might  amwer  the 
purpose  without  any  restraint  on  their  maoner  of  iiTing. 
To  gratify  this  desire,  physicians. have  proposed,  aud,  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  empihcs  have  feigned,  many  reme- 
dies, as  we  have  already  observed.  Of  what  nature  seve^ 
ral  of  these  remedies  tiave  been,  I  cannot  certainly  say  ; 
but,  of  those  which  are  unknown,  we  conclude,  from 
their  having  been  only  of  temporary  fame,  and  from  their 
having  soon  fallen  into  nedect,  that  they  have  been  eithev 
inert  or  pernicious,  and  therefore  1  make  no  ioqairy  after 
thetn  ;  and  shall  now  remark  only  upon  one  or  two  knowtt 
remedies  for  the  gout,  which  have  been  lately  in  vogue* 

556.]  One  of  these  is  what  baa  been  named  in  England 
the  Portland  Powder.*  This  is  not  a  new  naedicine,  but 
is  menti<med  by  Galen,  and,  with  some  little  variation  in 
its  composition,  has  been  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  al-^. 
moHt  every  age  since  that  time.  It  appears  to  have  bee» 
at  times  in  fa^ion,  and  to  have  again  fallen  into  neglect  ; 
and  I  think  that  this  last  has  beeo  owing  to  its  having  been 
found  to  be,  in  many  instances,  pernicious.  In  every  io-^ 
stance  which  I  have  known  of  tu  exbibkton  for  the  length 
of  tioie  prescribed^  the  persons  who  had  taken  it  were  in^ 

*  Thif  aedldptt  «n  to  ctllad  firon  one  of  (he  Dulm  of  PorOand  bein;  cared  by  k  of  as 
berediur)'  and  inveterate  gout.  It  coniitts  of  equal  parts  of  the  fbllowiag  Maer  aromatics; 
^b.  Rad.  ariktolodiiifc  rutvnde,  Had.  gcntiMue,  Summitat.  chamediyos,  Summltat.  cham«f>ltiro9v 
Unmnitat.  cemaar.  niia.  A  drachm  of  ihb  powder  is  ordered  co  be  taken,  io  ap7  convemeoi 
iMfaftle,  ai  a  Ume  wine,  broth,  tea,  fte.  te  a  mtiroinf.  fiMtinf,  the  pattetit  tB4toK  nothing  for  an 
'  llOttr  and  an  half  after  it  j  ii  must  be  used  in  this  do«  for  three  months  without  the  least  hitefni|H 
tion:  Fortf-fite  grains  are  to  be  taken  daily  in  the  aame  manner,  for  die  socceedtng  three 
monihit  half  a  dradwn  every  d^9  for  the  next  six  months}  and  half  adradm  erery  other  dJ^^j 
during  the  second  year.  It  is  sometimes  two  years  complete  betore  any  change  be  produced^ 
Imt  the  patient  mast  not  therefore  abandon  the  medicine^  but  coiutsue  its  use. 

These  aromatic  bitters  have  been  long  in  use  as  remedies  for  the  guut.  We  find  Galen  pre- 
•cribing  in  this  disease,  tho  seeds  and  tops  of  wild  rue.  btrtb-wort,  leaser  centaury,  gentian,  Arci 
either  singir,  or  mixed  in  certain  proportions.  Trallian  describes  similar  antidotes,  which  be 
mf%i  mnst  be  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  via  she  ur  aeven  months,  or  even  fbc  a  year 
•lid  upwards.  Tlie  letra-pharmacon  of  Aetius,  com|X»ed  of  gentian,  birth<wort,  bay-bernes, 
and  myrrh,  is  a  similar  remedy,  and  is  also  directed  to  be  used  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Co- 
itus AureliaQUs.likewise  mentions  the  bitters  to  be  long  used  in  the  gout,  and  he  gives  them  the 
ftpposiie  epithet  of  atuMlla,  The  Diatesseron,  which  nas  not  been  long  thrown  out  of  our  shops, 
and  is  still  letained  in  sooit  of  the  foreign  pharmacof<Bias,  is  of  the  same  kind. 

The  use  of  these  medicines  has  deubtless  in  many  cases  completely  cured  the  gout;  but  in 
■any  cases»  even  in  thmt  that  have  been  ^pped,  fistal  diseases  have  snpervened.  The  andenu 
were  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  an  indiscriminate  use  of  these  medicines :  **Manyf**  says 
«alen,  **  of  a  moderate  and  slender  habit  uf  body,  have  lost  their  life  by  the  use  of.  drinks  coa> 
posed  of  these  kinds  of  remedies,  their  blood  being  dried  up.  The  numerous  arthritic  cases 
oured  br  these  medicines,  tocouraged  gouty  people  to  have  recourse  to  them  iodiscriminatHy, 
nod  without  retWcting  that  thote,  who  had  ueen  cured  by  thenu  were  uf  a  humid  and  phleg- 
Biatic  habit*  to  whom  medianes  of  this  sort  might  be  admioutered  with  safety."  iEgineta  has 
a  similar  passage.  **  Tlune,"  says  he,  "  who  endeavor  tu  remove  the  disease  entirely  oy  medi- 
cines, to  be  used  through  the  whole  year,  will  doubtless  do  service  to  such  patienu  as  are  in- 
fosted  with  pituitous  and  excrementicious  humors  in  ibeir  Joints,  but  titey  will  liasten  an  un- 
timely death  in  persons  of  a  dry  and  hot  habit  of  body,  by  Uirdbly  driving  the  morbific  matter 
on  tbe  intestines,  kidneys,  lungs,  or  some  other  of  the  pfincipal  bowels,'' 

The  ancients,  then,  were  aware  of  the  danger  attending  ike  promiscuous  use  of  these  rene* 
dies  i  and  the  modems  are  still  more  oooviooed  of  iliat  danger :  henoe  these  aromatic  bitters 
are  enUrely  laid  aside,  and  in  their  plaoe  tbe  Perovian  bark  is  tbe  only  tonic  now  rned  in  ibese 
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4eed  afterwards  free  from  any  inflammatory  aflfisctioD  of  tbe 
joiiils ;  but  they  were  affected  with  many  symptoms  of 
the  atonic  gout  ^  and  all,  soon  after  finishing  their  course 
of  the  medicine,  have  been  attacked  with  apoplexy ,  asth« 
ma,  or  dropsy,  which  proVed  fatal. 

557.]  Another  remedy  which  has  had  the  appearance  of 
preventing  the  gout,  is  an  alkali  in  various  forms,  such  as 
the  fixed  alkali  both  mild  and  caustic,  lime  water,  soap, 
and  absorbent  earths.  Since  it  became  comnv>n  to  eilii* 
bit  thtae  medicines  in  nephritic  and  calculous  cases,  it  has 
often  happened  that  they  were  given  to  those  who  were  at 
the  same  time  subject  to  the  gout;  and  it  has  been  observ* 
ed,  that  under  the  use  of  these  niedicines,  gouty  persons 
have  been  longer  fre^  from  the  fits  of  their  disease.*  I'hat, 
however  the  use  of  these  medicines  has  entirely  prevented 
the  returns  of  gout,  I  do  not  know ;  because  I  never  push* 
«d  the  use  ot  those  medicines  for  a  Ions  time,  being  ap^ 
prehensive  that  the  loo^  continued  use  of  them  might  pro^ . 
duce  a  hurtful  change  m  the  state  of  the  fluids^ 

553.]  With  respect  to  preventing  the  gout,  I  have  only 
one  other  remark  to  offer.  As  the  preventing  the  gout  de- 
pends very  much  on  supporting  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
and  avoiding  indigestion ;  so  costiveness,  by  occasioning 
tiiLs  is  very  hurtful  to  gouty  persons.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary for  such  persons  to  prevent  or  remove  costiveness, 
and  by  a  laxative  medicine,  when  needful ;  but  it  is  at  the 

*  Some  remarkable  cases  have  latelf  occitnred  io  this  dtjr  of  die  ettcacf  of  aerated  alk  Aoe 
water,  in  pierenuog  the  returns  of  the  paroxysiBS  of  the  gout.    It  rehires  to  be  taken  for  a  * 
;reat  length  of  time,  to  Insure  soocesi :  but  the  patient  Is  encouraged  to  persetere  in  its  nsr,, 
in  consequence  of  a  speedy  removal  of  some  of  the  laost  troublesome  sjrmptoms 

The  method  of  making  it  is  described  bj  several  authors ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  those  readers 
wbo  are  unacquainted  with  the  process, }  shall  give  anabsuact  of  It. 

Dissolve  three  ounces,  Ttoy  weifiht,  of  good  salt  of  Tanar  in  a  galloia  and  a  half  of  rain  wa- 
itr,  or  good  Mftipiinf  WBCer ;  AUre  Cbe  Solutioii,  and  put  at  mnek  of  it  into  0»e  middle  giaai 
of  Parser's  maoilne  as  will  completely  fill  the  vessel,  reserving  the  remainder  for  a  subsequent 
making.  The  effenrcsdngmatenalt  mmt  then  be  put  into  the  Mwer  vetsel,  and  a  gentle  stream 
of  fixed  air  most  be  made  to  pan  through  the  Uquor,  till  it  tastes  tvideiKly  acKlulous,  whids 
will  probably  require  forty-eight  or  sixty  hours,  or  in  summer  more. 

The  method  otoiaaaging  the  eflervescence  is  of  coosidcrable  consequence ;  for,  if  it  is  too 
violent  At  ffrsi,  much  air  escapes  through  the  vessels  without  eflect.  Ascertain,  by  prcvioua. 
experiment,  how  much  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  which  vou  have  procured,  for  it  is  of  very  diflcr- 
CM  strengths  in  the  shops,  will  saturate  a  drachm  of  the  chalk.  Put  four  ounces  of  dry  powdered 
chalk  into  the  lower  vessel,  and  shake  it  to  one  side :  under  that  tide  put  a  wedge,  so  as  to  raise 
it  aoout  an  inch  and  an  half  from  the  table.  With  a  long  ^nnel,  which  teaches  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  pour  in  the  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  necessary  for  the  saturation,  which  will  run 
down  to  the  other  side  of  the  vessel,  and  not  come  into  contact  with  the  challs :  through  the 
same  funnel,  pour  very  slowly  as  much  water  as  will  becuflkient  to  cover  about  a  fourth  part  of 
the  chalk  as  It  then  lies.  The  vessel  being  gently  skaken  occasionally,  the  emrvescence  will  go 
on  veiy  slow«y,  and  the  alkaline  liquor  will  be  sooner  and  more  effectually  saturated,  than  if 
the  effervescence  had  been  too  violent.  If  the  materials  are  not  sufi&cient  for  giving  an  acidu- 
lous taste  to  the  liquor,  the  lower  vessel  must  be  washed,  and  f^esh  cluuk  and  aeid  again  put 
into  it. 

The  dbte  of  this  water  islMlf  •  pint  about  noon,  and  anotber  hr die  evenhtg.  Inurgeotauct 
half  a  pint  has  been  given  morning,  noqp,  and  night,  for  a  considerable  time  together,  wiihuut 
dissftiecing  with  the  stomach,  or  injuring  the  appetite  or  general  health  of  the  patient.  If  it 
ptovMiftfiitenf,  tteaHpoonnl  or  two.  Dot  not  more,  of  spirituous  dnnamon  water  may  be 
tsken  in  cacH  4oie.  If  it  hflameth  or  too  violently  irritates  the  urinary  passages,  five  of  teD» 
«*r  in  urgent  cases,  twenty  drops  of  lattdanum*  aaay  be  taken  withench  d«t  ol  the  waiesw 
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same  time  proper,  that  the  medicine  employed  should  be 
such  as  may  keep  the  belly  regular,  without  much  purg- 
ing* Aloetics,  rhubarb,  magnesia  alba,  or  flowers  of  sm- 
pbur,  may  be  employed,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  hap- 
pen to  be  best  suited  to  particular  persons.* 

559.]  These  are  the  several  measures  (from  541.  to  558.) 
to  be  pursued  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms ;  and  we 
are  next  to  mention  the  measures  proper  during  the  time 
of  them. 

560.]  As  during  the  times  of  paroxysms  the  body  is  in 
a  feverish  state,  no  irritation  should  then  be  added  to  it ; 
and  every  part,  therefore,  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
(130.  to  133.)  except  the  application  of  cold,  ought  to  be 
strictly  observed. 

Another  exception  to  the  general  rule  may  occur  when 
the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  weak,  and  when  the  patient  has 
been  before  mudi  accustomed  to  the  use  of  strong  drink ; 
for  it  then  may  be  allowable,  and  even  necessary,  to  give 
some  animal  food,  and  a  little  wine.f 

*  ThefoUovring  formula  may  be  used  in  particular  cases: 

R-  Aloes  Socotorin.  5ii- 

Gum.  Guaiac.  iiiu 

Tinct*  Sacrac,  q.  s. 

M.  f.  massa,  in  pilulas  equales  xv.  dividenda ;  quarun^ 
sumat  iii.  vel.  iv.  pro  re  nata. 
R.  Puly.  Rad.  Rhei,  3iii. 

Magnes.  alb.  5  ft. 

Gum.  Guaiac.  5ii* 

Confect.  Aromat.  ^lu 

Syrup,  comm.  q.  s. 

M,  f.  Elect,  cujus  sumat  magnitudinem  juglandis  ma^ 
ne  et  vespere,  vel  pro  re  nata. 

This  last  medicine  has  been  extremely  beneficial  in  removing  costiveness,  and  in  giving  a 
tone  to  the  stomach. 

An  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces  of  the  tinctura  sacrai  is  also  a  good  purge 
for  ^uty  persons. 

'ftte  Elixir  Sennse  is  likewise  a  good  medicine  where  we  cannot  use  aloetic  purgps,  as  in-ca^ 
of  piles:  in  these  cases  also  we  may  use  sulphur;  of  which  tbe  foUoVing  fonn  is  very  convenient. 

R.  Flor.  Sulphuris,  3K. 

Elect.  Lenitivi,  %iu  -     . 

Pulv.  Rad.  Jalap.  Sii* 

Zinzib.  3ii* 
Syr.  Simpl.  q.  s. 

M.  f.  Elect,  cujus  sumat  quantitatem  juglandis  pro  re 
nata. 

•f  The  wine  in  these  cases  should  be  of  the  best  kind,  and  such  as  are  not  apt  t*  turn  sour  on  the 
•^mat.h.  The  dry  wines,  as  Sherry  and  Madeira  are  most  proper,  whUe  both  tbe  lich  swecfr 
wines  and  tbe  austere  thin  acid  wines  are  equally  improper. 


( 
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56  L]  That  no  irritation  is  to  be  added  to  the  system  dur- 
ing the  paroxysms  of  gout^  except  in  the  cases  mentioned, 
is  entire^  agreed  upon  itmong  physicians  :  But  it  is  a  more 
difficult  matter  to  determine  whether,  during  the  time  of 
paroxysms,  any  measure  may  be  pursued  to  moderate  the 
violence  of  reaction  and  of  inflammation.  Dr.  Sydenham 
has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  more  violent  the  ihflam- 
nation  and  pain,  tile  paroxysms  will  be  the  shorter,  as  well 
as  the  interval  between  the  present  and  next  paroxysm  long- 
er ;  and,  if  this  opinion  be  admitted  as  just,  it  will  forbid 
the  use  of  any  remedies  which  might  moderate  the  infiam- 
sifttion  ;  which  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  undoubtedly  neces- 
ary  for  the  heakh  of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  acute 
pam  presses  for  relief ;  and,  although  a  certain  degree  of 
inrfiammation  may  seem  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain but  that  a  moderate  degree  of  it  may  answer  the  pur- 
pose: And  it  is  even  probable,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  vio- 
lence of  inflammation  may  weaken  the  tone  of  the  parts, 
and  thereby  invite  a  return  of  paroxysms.  It  seems  to  me. 
to  be  in  this  way,  that,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  parox* 
ysms  become  more  frequent. 

562.  From  these  last  considerations,  it  seems  probable, 
that,  during  the  time  of  paroxysms,  some  measures  may  be 
taken  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  and 
pain  ;  and  particularly,  that  in  first  paroxysms,  and  in  the 
young  and  vigorous,  olood-letting  at  the  arm  may  be  prac- 
tised with  advantage.  But  I  am  persuaded,  that  this  prac- 
tice cannot  be  repeated  often  with  safety  ;  because  blood- 
letting not  only  weakens  the  tone  of  the  system,  but  may 
also  contribute  to  produce  plethora.  I  believe,  however, 
that  bleeding  by  leeches  on  the  foot,  and  upon  the  inflained 
part,  may  be  practised,  and  repeated  with  greater  safety  ; 
and  I  have  known  instances  of  its  having  been  practised 
with  safety,  to  moderate  and  shorten  paroxysms  ;  but  how 
far  it  may  be  carried,  we  have  not  had  experience  enough, 
to  determine. 

563.]  Besides  blood-letting,  and  the  antiphlogistic  re- 

S'lmen^,  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  remedies  for  mo- 
erating  the  inflammatory  spasm  of  the  part  aflected, 
such  as  warm  bathing  and  emollient  poultices.  These 
have  sometimes  been  emplc^ed  with  advantage  and  safety  ; 
but  at  other  times,  have  been  fouiid  to  give  occasion  to  a 
retrocession  of  the  gout.* 

*  Oa  lUi  aoQOQttt  ihese  topiMl  renediet  ought  to  be  uied  vtib  ficat  cmHQa :  tbe  (eipp*. 

2s 
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564.]  Blistering  is  a  very  effectual  means  of  reKevin^ 
and  discussing  a  paroxysm  of  the  gout ;  but  has  also  fre- 
quently had  the  effect  of  rendering  it  retrocedent.f 

565.]  The  stinging  with  nettles  I  consider  as  analogous 
to  bUstering ;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  same  danger* 

566.]  The  burning  with  moxa,}  or  other  substances,  I 
consider  as  a  remedy  of  the  same  kind.  •!  have  had  indeed 
no  evidence  of  this  proving  hurtful ;  but  neither  have  I 
had  any  proper  evidence  oi  its  having  proved  a  radical 
cure. 

567.]  Camphire,  and  some  aromatic  oils,  have  the 
power  of  allaying  the  pain,  and  of  removing  the  inflam* 
mation  from  the  part  affected  ;  but  these  remedies  com- 
monly make  the  inflammation  only  shift  from  one  part  to 
another,  and  therefore  with  the  hazard  of  its  falling  upon 
a  part  where  it  may  be  more  dangerous  :  and  they  have 
sometimes  rendered  the  gout  retrocedent. 

563.]  From  these  reflections  (563.  et  seq.)  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  some  danger  must  attend  every  external  appli- 
cation to  the  parts  aitected  during  a  paroxysm  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  common  practice  of  committing  the  pei*son 
to  patience  and  flannel  alone,  is  established  upon  the  best 
foundation. 

569.]  Opiates  give  the  most  certain  relief  from  pain  ; 
but,  when  given  in  the  beginning  of  gouty  paroxysihs, 
occasion  these  to  return  with  greater  violence.  When, 
however,  the  paroxysms  shall  nave  abated  in  their  vio- 
lence, but  still  continue  to  return,  so  as  to  occasion  pain- 
ful and  restless  nights,  opiates  may  b«  then  given  with 
^kii^iy   iiiHi   axiTiintagCj  especially  in  the  case  of  persons 

l^rf  T?!ief  wVitrb  thin  atfi-irc},  Uy  fyroturLn^nii  fu^tniilnion  nFth*  pain,  U  agreeable  to  the  patient 
btiiii  L£  rrcqiifrnily  lUr  iKCJtm'tL  m  ^n  ehtccrbjUim  of  3\\  Uie  symptoms. 

+  Thii  li  1  ver»  da  cijisfrrju*  [irjcirrt .  Bliitcn  *re  him»" vcT  extremely  useful.  In  bringtnK  back 
flic  rrrim;«lrm  gr«ut  tv  sli^^  part  ongiiuily  atlecte-r ;  l^t,  ihe  violent,  degree  of  pain  that  ac- 
GfJttipinj^^lM  CDUif  when  wouRht  tu  a  pid  aire-atf)  immtrdbj  tbeblitten,  frequently  prevents 
B  \>ii\ciu  who  Ihle  oftcp  burfcTcd  tu  fr^m  slkiwrn^  it  a  s<^ond  time.  It  is,  however,  so  impoi- 
tanT.iivl  nr^TfiurjT  ^  pra^lite,  ihaui  ought  not  i"  he  t  iintied.  As  soon  as  the  gout  has  been 
bmuifhi  t^jitk  lo  it£«3Hjiituil  v\xf^  Ihe  Ijhtim  musn  Lt*  immediately  removed,  a  piece  of  soft 
iJ^en  d.ppttj  itifn^h  ulu  ippliei^  M  tie  \ian,  and  UtL  whole  well  wrapt  up  in  soft  flannel ;  a 
nuiO^mri:  drifi^^r  u(  ^leai  luUii  be  prejttvrd  vn  the  tijitnel,  and  the  patient  must  be  encouraged, 
tu  bc.u  wicTi  |,iiTieiii:t'  tUi  (^io'enl  VMin  whid^hc  luticn. 

t  &'1'^^»  i^a  vm  HtinUi^in'Oui  iu[Ht;iMcr  (trrpiired  jn  Ju}4di  firom  the  young  leaves  of  a  species 
oi  Ariemisijt,  [jy  hcjiiu^  ihem  wXv^q  thanf^hij  drlFilj  and  rubbing  them  between  the  fingers 
ill  Qothnif  but  ibe  tiant  fibres  ivoiaiA 

A  Nitite  cone^^  thii  rc^troov  subatarice  »  laid  uihm  ihr  iltin*  whiclvis  previously  moUtesedto 
prevent  the  ir*ni*  tn^m  tUriin;  uff :  Firt  U  set  lo  it>e  apc\  of  the  cone,  and  it  is  sufiiered  to  bttm 
titi  *i  extiinruiihc-,  uieif.  AfiatU  cichar  b  produced  iDfl  (be  ulcer  either  healed  or  kept  open 
■t0rr4%)oti  (e«]Uim' 

Cuiwn  imartff  nAied  wiih-1  im^il  ifuaimt^  or  i  suluttQii  sf  nilre,  and altcrwardi  dried, aiMVtn* 
the  cfid  iU  CHeEiuall^  ax  tlicjj  pontic  mou 
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advanced  in  life,  and  who  have  been  often  aflected  with 
the  disease.* 

570.]  When,  after  paroxysms  have  ceased,  some  sweU 
liog  and  stiffiiess  shall  remain  in  the  joints,  these  symp- 
toms are  to  be  discussed  by  the  diligent  use  of  the  flesh- 
brush. 

571.]  Purging,  immediately  after  a  paroxysm,  will  be 
always  employed  with  the  hazard  of  bringing  it  on  again. 

572.]  I  have  now  finished  what  has  occurred  to  be  said 
upon  the  means  of  preventing  and  curing  the  regular 
gout ;  and  shall  now  consider  its  management  when  it  hat 
become  irregular ;  of  which,  as  I  have  observed  above, 
there  are  three  different  cases. 

573.]  In  the  first  case,  which  I  have  named  the  Atonie 
Gout,  the  cure  is  to  be  accomplished  by  carefully  avoid- 
ing all  debilitating  causes  ;  and  oy  employing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  means  of  strengthening  the  system  in  general, 
'  and  the  stomach  in  particular. 

574.]  For  the  avoiding  debilitating  causes,  I  must  re- 
fer to  the  doctrines  of  the  Hygieine,  as  in  553. 

575.]  For  strengthening  the  system  in  general,  I  must 
recommend  frequent  exercise  on  horseback,  and  moderate 
walking.  Cold  bathing  also  may  answer  the  purpose, 
and  may  be  safely  employed,  if  it  appear  to  be  powerful 
in  stimulating  the  system,  and  be  not  applied  when  the 
extremities  are  threatened  with  any  pain.f 

For  supporting  the  tone  of  the  system  in  general,  when 
threatenea  with  atonic  gout,  some  animal  tood:^  ought  to 
be  employed,  and  the  more  acescent  vegetables  ought  to 
be  avoided.  In  the  same  case,  some  wme§  also  may  be 
necessary ;  but  it  should  be  in  moderate  quantity,  and  of 
the  least  acescent  kinds  ;  and,  if  every  kind  of  wine  shall 
be  found  to  increase  the  acidity  of  the  stomach,  ardent 
spirits  and  water  must  be  employed.  || 

*  The  best  form  for  exhfbitiof  qpiam  in  theie  cases,  if  the  Confectio  Opiata  of  the  Londoa 
Phannacopceia,  or  the  Electarium  Thebaicain  of  the  Eainburgh.  The  dose  of  the  former  is  half 
a  drachm,  but  of  the  latter  a  drachm  and  an  halC 

As  opiates  ouxht  never  to  be  administered  where  the  inflammation  is  violent,  but  only  hi  such 
cases  as  are  attended  with  little  or  no  inflammation,  these  warm  opiates  cannot  be  improper.  If 
however  the  practitioner  should  think  either  <tf  the  above  formuis  too  hot,  he  can  have  recourse 
to  the  Unctura  Thebaica. 

•f  Cold  bathing  is  a  doubtful  reffled]r«  and  ought  to  be  used  with  caution.  If  it  does  not  ptiste 
a  tonic,  it  ought  to  be  abandoned  ;  and  we  Icnow  by  experience  that  it  frequemljr  debilitates. 

t  The. use  of  animal  food  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  such  oueht  to  be  choten  as  is  most  nu- 
tllUve.  Beef  or  mutton  have  been  with  propriety  preferred  to  all  other  animal  food,  and  s(>me 
«ndaent  practitionenhave  recommended  steaks  to  every  other  mode  of  dreniug  beet  and  muo- 
ton.    Stews,  hashes,  pyes,  and  all  high  seasoned  dishes,  ought  to  be  avcHded. 

(The  wine  which  a  gouty  person  uses,  ought  to  be  generous  aod  good,  as  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Mtc  the  ihhi  acescent  wines,  as  bock,claret.  Sec.  always  do  mischief. 

11  In  order  the  more  eflTectuaUy  to  guard  against  acescency,  the  spirits  and  water  dueht,  if  pos* 
lible,  to  be  taken  without  sufar,  and  cold.    No  drink  is  perhaff  more  prejudicial  for  goutr 
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576.]  For  strepgthening  die  stomach,  bitters  and  die 
Peruvian  bark  may  be  employed ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  be  not  constantly  employed  for  any  great  length 
of  time.     Coinpare  556. 

The  most  effectual  medicine  for  strengthening  die  sto- 
mach is  iron,  which  may  be  employed  under  various 
preparations  ;  but,  to  me,  the  best  appears  to  be  the  rust 
m  fine  powder,  which  may  be  given  in  very  large  doses.^ 

For  supporting  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  aromatics  may 
be  employed ;  but  should  be  used  with  caudon^  as  the  fre- 
quent and  large  use  of  them  may  have  an  opposite  effect; 
and  they  should  therefore  be  given  only  in  compliance 
with  former  habits,  or  for  palliatii^  present  symptoms. 

When  the  stomach  happens  to  be  liable  to  ind^estion, 
l^ende  vomits  may  be  frequendy  given  ;  and  proper  laxa^ 
tivesf  should  ,be  always  employed  to  obviate,  or  to  re- 
move costiveuess. 

577.]  In  the  atonic  gout,  or  in  persons  liable  to  it,  to 
guard  against  cold  is  especially  necessary  ;  and  the  most 
certain  means  of  doing  this  is,  by  repairmg  to  a  warm  cli- 
mate during  the  wint^  season. 

578.]  In  the  more  violent  cases  of  the  atonic  gout, 
blistering  the  lower  extremities  may  be  useful ;  but  that*' 
remedy  should  be  avoided  when  any  pain  thieateus  the 
extremides.  In  persons  liable  to  the  atonic  gout,  issues 
may  be  established  in  the  extremides,  as,  in  some  measure, 
a  supplement  to  the  disease. 

579.]  A  second  case  of  the  irregular  gout,  is  that  which 

I  have  named  the  Betrocedent.  When  this  affiscts  the 
Btomach  and  intestines,  relief  is  to  be  instantly%ttempted 
by  the  free  use  of  strong  wines,  joined  with  arOmatics,  and 
given  warm  ;  or  if  these  shall  not  prove  powerfol  enough, 
ardent  spirits  must  be  employed,  and  are  to  be  given  in  a 
large  dose.    In  moderate  attacks,  ardent  spirits  impreg- 

intients.  than  what  is  called  rich  pundi,  vis.  with  a  large  qoaatUf  of  sofar  and  teAOD,  ope* 
cially  when  taken  warn. 

*  The  dose  must  be  very  small  at  first,  not  exceedinf  four  or  five  grains  in  the  day :  the  doset 
may  be  daily  increased  two  grains.  tiU  we  arrive  at  ten  or  twelve,  and  after  two  or  ttuee  days, 
ten  grains  may  lie  given  twice  a  day.    Aromatia  always  make  it  sit  easier  on  the  stosiach  tha» 

II  would  do  if  taken  al(«e ;  the  most  convenient  fonn  therefore  is  the  lollowing  i 
^,  Bc»  Rubig.  Martis,  gr.  10. 

Confect.Card.3fc- 
Syr.  Croci,  q.  s. 
M.  f.  bolus. 

After  the  patient  has  taken  two  of  these  boluses  for  three  or  fonr  dan,  he  may  proceed  to 
take  three  of  diem ;  and  after  a  few  more  days,  if  the  stomach  is  not  disoidered,  each  bohB 
nay  be  daily  increased  lill  we  arrive  at  94^  or  even  SO  grains,  thrice  a  day. 

•fTUe  proper  laxaUv^fur  gouty  comtitutiotti  are  nentiooed  in  a  none  oa  artidi  591. 
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nated  with  garlic^  or  with  asafoetida^  ikiay  be  employed  ; 
or,  even  without  the  ardent  spirits  a  solution  of  asafoetida 
with  the  volatile  alkali  may  answer  the  purpose.  Opiates 
are  often  an  effectual  remedy,  and  may  be  joined  with 
aromatios,  as  in  the  Electuarium  Thebaicum  ;*  or  they 
may  be  usefully  joined  with  yolatile  alkali  and  camphire.f 
Musk  has  likewise  proved  useful  in  this  disease. 

When  the  affection  of  the  stomach  is  accompanied  with 
vomiting,  this  may  be  encouraged,  by  taking  draughts  of 
warm  wine,  at  first  with  water,  and  atterwards  without  it ; 
having  at  length  recourse  if  necessary,  to  some  of  the  re- 
medies above  mentioned,  and  particularly  the  opiates. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  intestines  be  affected  with  diar- 
rhoea, this  is  to  be  at  first  encouraged,  by  taking  plentiful-* 
ly  o{  weak  broth ;  and  when  this  shall  have  been  done  suf- 
nciently,  the  tumult  is  to  be  quieted  by  opiates. 

5S0.J  When  the  retrocedent  gout  shall  affect  the  longSy 
and  produce  asthma,  this  is  to  be  cured  by  opiates,  by  an- 
tbpasmodics,^  and,  perhaps,  by  blistering  on  the  breast 
or  back. 

581.]  When  the  gout,  leaving  the  extremities,  shall  af- 
fect the  head,  and  produce  pain,  vertigo,  apoplexy,  or 
palsy,  our  resources  are  very  precarious.  The  most  pro- 
oabfe  means  of  relief  is,  blistering  the  head:  and  if  the 
gout  shall  have  receded  entirely  from  the  extremities, 
blisters  may  be  aj^ied  to  these  also.    Together  with  these 

•r 
^Tlie  feDowiaf  ftrnn  if  extremely  efficaciotis,  asd  at  flie  Bme  time  pkasuit  ta  the  tarte  j  it 
■af  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  if  tbe  first  does  ii*t  procure  retie^ 

R.  l^ect.  Thebaic.  3i. 

Aq.  Cinnamom.^8pirituo$ae,  3i*i^ 
Syr.  Croci,  3iL 
M.  f.  haust. 

f  Tbe  belt  way  of  ghrlng  these  medjctnes  is  in  the  foOoirinf  foatt^ 

&•  Opii  purificati,  gr.  L 
Camphor,  gr.  xiu 
Spt.  Vini,  q.  s. 
Confect.  Cardiac.  3u* 
M.  f.  bolus. 

Or  the  camphor  mar  be  made  into  a  bohis  with  a  drachm  of  the  Qect.  IMnic.  and  fortt 
4lrops  of  the  Spiritus  Aiomaticus,  in  a  glass  of  strong  wine,  as  Madeira  or  Sherry,  may  be  drank 
after  it 

t  The  SpiritniEthereus  VitrloHhis  is  amedidne  used  with  much  success  in  these  casesir  The 
dose  of  it  IS  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  in  a  glass  of  wine.  The  ethereal  spirit  is  so  very  Vola-t 
tUe,  diat  it  wiU  wboUy  evaporate,  if  itlx:  suffered  to  stand  in  the  wine  fora  few  minutes^  it  must 
therefore  be  drank  speedily  :  and  the  dose  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  m  cases  of  emer- 
gency. ]Q  most  cases  laudanum  will  answer  every  purpose.  Ammoniacum  has  been  much 
recommended,  and  iu  powers  in  cases  of  gouty  asduna  have  frconentiy  been  very  conspicuous : 
It  may  be  given  independently  of  the  opiates.  Two  drachms  of  it  may  be  made  into  an  emuK 
son  with  six  ounces  of  water :  aid  a  couple  of  tab|c-«pooDfulh  of  tfato  emuMon  may  be  given 
every  two  or  Ibrec  hoofi. 
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blisterings,  aromatics,  and  the  volatile  alkali,  may  be 
thrown  into  the  stomach.* 

582.]  The  third  case  of  the  irregular  gout  is  what  I  have 
named  the  Misplaced  ;  that  is,  when  the  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  the  gout,  instead  of  falUng  upon  the  extremities, 
falls  upon  some  internal  part.  In  this  case,  the  disease  is 
to  be  treated  by  blood-letting,  and  by  such  other  remedies 
as  would  be  proper  in  an  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the 
same  parts. 

583.]  Whether  the  translation  so  frequently  made  from 
the  extremities  to  the  kidneys,  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
instance  of  the  misplaced  gout,  seems,  as  we  have  said 
before,  uncertain  ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  something 
different;  and  therefore  am  of  opinion^  that,  in  the  Ne- 
phralgia Calculosa  produced  upon  this  occasion,  the  reme- 
dies of  inflammation  are  to  be  employed  no  farther  than 
they  may  be  otherwise  sometimes  necessary  in  that  disease, 
arising^  from  other  causes  than  the  gout. 

•  Little  relief  h«  ever  been  obtained  in  iheie  c«ej  from  internal  rcmediei.  Large  doses  of 
tbe  Spimus  Aromaiicus  have  been  thought  senriceable.  but  the  dilef  dependence  is  on  theef- 
leci  of  misters  on  the  extremities^  especially  the  feet,  with  warm  fomentations  to  the  legs,  and 
nibbing  tbe  legs  with  a  flesh  biiish,  impregnated  with  plenty  of  dry  flour  of  mustard. 

I  I  I.I  iiiiy  ■  =gs 

^  BOOK  III. 

1^  EXANTHEMATA,   OR  ERUPTIVE 
'  FEVERS.' 


^84.]  nr^HE  <Iiseases  comprehended  under  this  title, 
X  which  make  the  third  Order  of  Pyrexiae  in 
our  Nosology,  are  in  general  such  as  do  not  arise  but  up- 
on occasion  of  a  specific  contagion  applied,  which  first 
produces  fever,  and  afterwards  an  eruption  upon  the  sur- 
^'ce  of  the  body ;  and  M'hich  diseases,  for  the  most  part 
i^ct  persons  but  onbe  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 
^fcs.J  Whether  the  character  of  the  Order  may  be  thus 
limited,  orif  the  Order  may  be  allowed  to  comprehend  aU 
sothe  eruptive  fevers  produced  by  a  matter  generated  in 
thft  body  itself,  and  likewise  those  cases  of  eruption  which 
do  not  depend  upon  contagion,  or  upon  a  matter  generat- 
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ed  oeforc  the  fever,  but  upon  a  matter  generated  in  the 
course  of  the  fever,  I  am  not  ready  to  determine.  Of 
the  diseases  enumerated  by  the  Nosolo^ists  as  Exanthema-^ 
tdj  there  are  certainly  three  different  kmds,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  this  and 
the  preceding  paragraph.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  Small 
Pox,  the  Chicken  Pox,  the  Measles,  the  Scarlet  Fever,  and 
the  Plague.  Of  the  second  kind  svems  to  be  i\\c  Erysipe- 
las; and  of  the  third  kind  I  judjo  tlie  Miliaria  and  Pete- 
chia to  be.  But  as  I  am  not  sufficiently  confldent  in  the 
facts  which  should  support  these  di^tiiictionSf  or  which 
would  enable  us  to  apply  them  in  uli  cases;  I  go  on  In  tlii^ 
book  to  treat  of  almost  all  the  exanthemata  enumerated 
by  preceding  Nosologists,  with  only  some  difference  in  iha 
arrangement  from  what  it  was  in  my  former  editions. 


CHAPTER  I. 
OF  THE  SMALL  POX. 

586.]  T^HE  small  pox  is  a  disease  arising  from  a  coir- 
X  tagion  of  a  specific  nature,  which  first  pro^ 
duces  a  fever;  and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  thereof,  pro* 
duces  an  eruption  of  small  red  pimples.  These  are  aftcr^ 
wards  formed  into  pustules,  containing  a  matter^  wbich^in 
the  course  of  eight  day*  from  the  time  of  the  eruption,  in 
changed  into  pus.  After  this,  the  matter  dric8,  and  fails 
off  in  crusts. 

587.]  This  is  a  general  idea  of  the  disease ;  but  there 
are  two  particular  tormsor  varieties  of  it,  well  known  un« 
der  the  appellations  of  the  Distinct  and  Conjluenij  which 
require  to  be  specially  described. 

588.]  In  the  former,  or  the  distinct  small  po^,  the  eruii* 
live  fever  is  moderate,  and  appears  to  be  evidently  of  the 
inflammatory  kind,  or  what  we  name  a  Synocha.  It  gene« 
rally  comes  on  about  mid-day,  with  some  symptoms  of  jr 
cold  stage,  and  commonly  with  &  considerable  langqjp 
and  drowsiness.  A  hot  stage  is  spon  formed,  and  becomes 
more  considerable  on  the  second.  &od  third  days.  During 
this  course,  children  are  liable  to  frequent  startings  from 
their  slumbers;  and  adults,  if  they  are  kept  a-bed,  are 
disposed  to  much  sweating.     On  tLft  third  ^^Ljy  cbildrtl^ 
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are  sometimes  affected  with  one  or  two  epileptic  fits.  iPo- 
trards  the  end  of  the  third  day,  the  eruption  commonly 
appears,  and  gradnally  increases  during  the  fourth  ;  ap« 
pearing  first  upon  the  face,  and  successively  on  the  infe- 
rior parts,  so  as  to  be  completed  over  the  whole  body  on 
the  fifth  day. 

From  the  third  day  the  fever  abates;  and  against  the 
iifth  it  entirely  ceases.  The  eruption  appears  first  in  smalt 
red  spots,  hardly  eminent,  but  by  degrees  rising  into  pim-> 
pies.  These  are  generally  upon  the  face  in  small  numoer  ; 
out  even  when  more  numerous,  they  are  separate  and  dis-* 
tinct  from  one  another.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  a  small 
vesicle,  containing  an  almost  colorless  or  whey  c6lored 
fluid,  appears  upon  the  top  of  each  pimple.  For  two 
days,  these  vesicles  increase  in  br^dth  only,  and  there  i» 
a  small  hollow  pit  in  their  middle ;  so  that  it  is  only  against 
the  eighth  day  that  they  are  raised  into  spheroidical  pus- 
tules. 

These  vesicles  or  pustules,  from  their  first  formation, 
continue  to  be  surrounded  with  an  exactly  circular  inflam- 
ed margin,  which,  "when  the  pustules  are  numerous,  diffu- 
ses some  inflammation  over  the  neighboring  skin,  so  as 
to  g^ve  somewhat  of  a  damask  rose-color  to  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  pustules.  As  the  pustules  increase  in  size,  if 
they  be  numerous  qn  the  face,  against  the  eighth  day  the 
whole  of  the  face  becomes  considerably  swefied;  and,  in 
particular,  the  eye-hds  are  so  much  swelled  as  entirely  to 
«hut  die  eyes. 

As  the  disease  thus  proceeds,  the  matter  in  the  pustules 
becomes  by  degrees  more  opaque  and  white,  and  at  length 
of  a  yellowish  color.  On  the  eleventh  day,  the  swelling 
of  the  &ce  is  abated,  and  the  pustules  seem  quite  fulL 
On  the  top  of  eaqb^a^arker  spot  appears ;  and  at  this  place 
the  pustule,  on  the  elevendi  day,  or  soon  after,  is  spon- 
taneously broken,  and  a  portion  of  the  matter  oozes  out ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  pustule  is  shrivelled,  and 
subsides;  while  the  matter  oozing  out  dries,  and  forms  a 
crusts  upon  its  surface.  Sometimes  a  little  only  of  die 
4ktter  oozes  out ;  and  what  remains  in  the  pustule  be- 
comes thick  and  even  hard.  After  some  days,  both  the 
crust  and  the  hardened  pustules  fall  ofF,  leaving  the  skin 
which  they  covered  of  a  brown  red  color :  and  it  is  only 
after  many  days  that  the  skin  in  these  places'  resumes  its 
*Aatural  color.    In  «ome  cases^  where  the  matter  of  the 
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Biiihrfas  iMk  been  more  liquid,  the  crusts  formed  by  it  ate 
mer  in  falling  off,  and  tbe  part  they  covered  suffers  somft 
desquamation,  which  leaves  in  it  a  small  pit  or  hollow. 

Tois  is  tbe  course  of  things  on  the  face ;  and  successive!  v^ 
the  pustules  on  the  rest  of  the  body  take  die  same.  Toe 
matter  of  the  pustules,  on  the  arms  and  bands,  b  frequent- 
ly absorbed;  so  that,  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  these 
pustules  appear  as  empty  vesicles.  On  the  tenth  and  e)e^ 
venth  days,  as  the  swellinj;  of  the  fao»  subsides,  a  swelling 
arises  in  the  hands  and  feet;  but  which,  again,  subsides, 
as  the  pustules  come  to  maturity. 

When  the  pustulet  on  the  face  are  numerous,  some  de- 
gree of  pyrexia  appears  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ^ ' 
rat  disappears  a^in  afiter  the  pustules  are  fully  ripeor 
perhaps  remains  in  ««very  slight  degree  till  the  pustv 
the  feet  have  finished  their  course.    It  is  seldom  that  i 
distinct  small-pox  the  fever  continues  longer. 

When  the  pustules  on  the  face  are  numerous,  some  un- 
easiness in  the  throat,  with  a  hoarseness  of  the  voice  comes 
iMi  upon  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  and  a  thin  liquid  is  pour- 
ed out  from  the  mouth.  These  symptoms  increase  with 
the  swelling  of  the  face ;  and  the  liquias  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  becoming  thicker,  are  more  difficultly  thrown  out. 
There  is,  at  tbe  same  time,* some  difficulty  of  swallowing | 
so  diat  Uquids  taken  in  to  be  swallowed  are  frequently  re-> 
jected  or  thrown  out  by  the  nose.  But  all  these  aflections 
of  the  fauces  abate  as  tbe  swelling  of  the  face  subsides.* 

589.]  In  the  other  form  of  small-pox,  or  what  is  called 
the  Confluent,  the  course  of  the  disease  is,  in  general,  the 
same  with  thiftt  we  have  described  ;  but  the  symptoms  of 
every  stage  are  more  violent,  and  several  of  the  circum^ 
stances  are  different. 

In  particular,  the  eruptive  fever  is  more  violent.  The 
pulse  is  more  frequent  and  more  contracted,  approaching 
to  that  state  of  pulse  which  is  found  in  the  typhus.  The 
eoma  is  more  considerable,  and  there  is  frequently  a  de- 
lirium. Vomiting,  also,  is  a  common  symptom,  especi- 
ally at  the  coming  on  of  the  disease.  In  very  young  in- 
£uits,  epileptic  fits  are  sometimes  frequent  on  the  first  dam 

^*.the  dbdMOfe  of  alif a  ii  atwaji  Mlatarr.  and  Autbt  to  be  modeiatelj  encooragcd.  It  ti 
IpDtblj  owinf  TO  the  moibific  matter  aitacUnc  the  tuivary  elands,  alld  thraogh  tbeoi  making 
Mi  exit  out  of  &ie  body. 

Aa  ibe  affeettoni  of  tbe  fouces,  and  the  alivatkm.  gradualfy  abate  at  the  iwelling  of  the  Ibot 
MMldcs  z  buu  if  tbete  lynptoou  diiappear  ttuUmfy,  or  are  not  succeeded  by  a  nrellinff  of  ibn 
•Arenutiea,rfUnger  is  to  be  apprehended.  ^  .      ^  ^ 

.  ^^ren^btokly  tbe  rttiiU  <tf  cipeheoce,  and  Ibe  eKpHnattonflT  itaacaii  to^i»?obr«A 
«  coMMcaUe  diftcaliir* 

Ac 
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of  the  diaease^  and  aometii^es  prove  fatal  before  WBf 
eruption  appears  f  or  they  usher  iii  a.  very  couflueat  and 
putrid  smalUpox* .       ^  ^ 

590.]  The  eruption  appears  more  early  .on  the  third  day, 
aud  it  is  frequently  preceded  or  accoropanied  with  an  ery^ 
sipelatous  e£9orescence.  Sometimestbe  -eruption  appears 
in  clusters,  like  thatof  .the  measles.  ,  When  me  eruption  is 
completed  I  the  pimples  are  always  more  numerous  upon 
the  face,  and  at  the  same  time  smalW  and  less  eminent.  After 
the  eruption,  the  fever  suffers  some  remisiion,  but  never 
goes  off  entirely  ;  and,. after  the.  fifth  or  sixth  day,  it 
agkin  increases,  and  continues  consideFs^e  through  the  re* 
maining  course  of  the  disease. 

".The  vesicles  formed  en  the  tops  of  the  pimples  appear 
sooner ;  and  while  they  increase  in  breadth,  do  not,^4W^n 
a  circular,  but  are  every  jvay  of  an  irregular  figure.  Many 
of  them  run  into  one  another,  insomuch  that  very  often 
the  face  is  covered  rather  with  one  vesicle  than  with  a  num- 
ber of  pustules.  The  vesicles,  so  far,  as, they  are  any-wise  -* 
separated,  do  not  arise  to  a  spheroidical  form,  but  remain 
flat,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  face  is  of  an  even  sur- 
£EiGe.  When  the  pustules  are  in  any  measure  separated, 
their  circumference  is  not  bounded  by  an  inflamed  mar- 
gin, and  the  part  of  the  skin  that  is  free  from  pustules  is 
commonly  pale  and  flaccid.  * 

.  The  liquor  that  is  in  the  pustules  changes  from  a  clear  to 
an  opaque  appearance,  and  becomes  whitish  or  brownish, 
but  never  acquires  the  yellow  color  and  thick  consistence 
that  appear  in  the  distinct  smaU-pox. 
'  59 1 .]  The  swelling  of  the.  face  which  attends  the  distinct 
small-pox,  when  they  are  numerous,  and  almost  then  only, 
always  attends  the  confluent,  comes  on  more  early,  and 
arises  to  a  greater  d^ree  ;  but  abates  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
on  the  eleventh  still  more.  At  this  time  the  pustules  or  ve- 
sicles break,  and  shrivelling  pour  out  a  liquor  that  is  form- 
ed into  brown  or  black  crusts,  which  do  not  ftiU  off  for  ma^ 
ny  days  after.  Tho^  of  the  face,  in  falling  off,  leave  the 
parts  they  co^ver  subject  to  a  desquamation,  which  pretty 
j|6rtainly  produces  pittings. 

^  On  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  pustules  of  the  con- 
fluent smalUpox  are  more  distinct  than  upon  the  face,  but 
never  acquire  the  same  maturity  and  consistence  of  pus  as 
in  the  properly  distinct  kind. 

The  salivation  which  only  sometimes  attends  the  distJA^. 
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Hibflll-pox^  very  constantly  attends- tfae  conflBQiit :  and  both 
tkef  wivatioff-andtbe  aflPectfon  of  the  feuees  abtwe-mention-' 
od  arei  Specially  in  adults,  in  a  higher  decree.  In  in&nts^* 
a  diairhcea  comeB  iVecjuently  in  place  of  the  sanitation. 
-  In  (he  confluent  soiait-pox^i  there  is  often  a  consideraUe* 
potreseeficy  of  the  fkrid«,ast appears  from  petechia,  firom' 
serous  vesicles',  under^wliiei)  the  Ain-  ^ows  a  disposition  to' 
gangrene,  and  from  bloody  urine  or  other  haemorrhargy, 
aJf  which  symptoms  frequently  aecoBipany  this  disease. 

In  the  confluent  small-pox,  the  ferer^  which  had  only  suf-' 
fered  a  remission  front  the  time  of  eruption  to  that  of  matti^ 
ration,  is  often,  at  or  immediately  aftdrdpis  period,  renevv- 
ed  wt^  considerable  violence.  This*  is  what  has  been  called 
the  Secondary  .<Fever  ;  and  is^  in  di^rent.  oases;  of  Various' 
duration  and  event 

<5^2.j  We  have  thus  endearvored  tq  describe  the  various 
eircuinstaiices^f  the  small-pox  ;  and  from  the  ditierenee  of 
these  circumslainces,  the  event  of  the  disease  may  be  deter*' 
'  imed.   ^Tfae  irhale  of  the  prognosis  may  be  nearly  corns* 
prised  in  the  fioUowing  propositions. '    ^  >' 

(The  more  extetly  the  "disease  letains  the  form  of  the  dis*^ 
tinctkind,^  it^is' the  safer ;  aad  the  more  completely  thedis^ 
ease  takes  thb  form  of  the  confluent  *kiiid^>it  is  the  niorp' 
langeronsl'  ;'■■»    -     • 

-  tR  is  only  whenr  the  distinct  kind  shows  a- ^reatmunber  o9 
pdMtiles  oa^  thefkoer,  or  otfaei^wise,  by  fever  or  putreseetioy^* 
ifipsdaebeB  to  |tbe  i^ircOHistanoes  of  the  confluent,  tUait^  it  ii* 
attended  tvith  any  dangttt*:'  ',         •    .    .r 

-  in  the '  confluent  sqnall^pex  tbet<e  is  ^a) ways  danger  ;  and 
iHs  is  always  more  considerable  and  cisrsain,  according  a# 
the*feiver  'is  mo«e  violent  and  pennaiyetity  <^d  especially  as 
the- marks  and^  symptoms  of  pntresiceney  ^re-  moiie  evident. 
^  When  the  pvtiid  disposition  is  very  jgtieat,  the  disease 
sometimes  proves  fatal  before  theeiehth  day  ;  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  on  the  eleventh  thelt  death  happens,  and  sbme- 
times  it  is  put  off  till  the  fourttenth  or  seventeenth  day. 

:  Though  the  small-pox  should  not  be  immediately. fatal > 
the  more  violent  kinds  are  often  followed  by  a  morbid  state 
of*  the  body,  of  various  kind  and  event.  These  conii^' 
quences,  as  I  judge,  may  be  imputed  sometimes  to  an  acr!3 
matter  produced  by  the  preceding  disease,  and  deposited 
in  different  parts  ;  and  sometimes  to  an  jnflammatory  dia- 
thesis produi^j  and  determined  to  particular  parts  of  the 
body. 
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S931]  h  iSf  I  think,  agreed  among  praetitkmeesi  flkut^ 
in  the  different  cases  of  small-pox,  the  diflKsDeooe  cbie&T 
depeoKls  upon  the  appearance  of  distinct  or  confluent ;  aiid» 
from  the  above  description  of  these  kinds,  it  will  appear, 
that  they  chiefly  difler  in  the  period  <tf  the  eruption,  in  the 
number  of  pustules  produced,  in  the  form  of  the  pustules^ 
in  the  state  of  the  matter  contained  in  them,  in  the  conti^ 
nuance  of  the  fever,  and  lastly,  in  the  danger  of  the  disease* 

594.]  Upon  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  these  diflerences^ 
we  might  readily  suspect,  that  they  depended  upon  a  dif- 
ference of  the  contagion  producing  the  disease.  This, 
however,  is  not  probable  ;  for  there  ave  innumerable  in- 
stances  of  the  contagion,  arising  from  a  person  laboring 
under  the  smalUpox  of  the  d'lsttoct  kind,  prodfucing  tte 
confluent ;  and  on  the  contrary.  Since  the  practice  of  in* 
oculation  became  frecjuent,  we  have  known  tne  same  vario- 
lous  matter  produce  in  one  person  the  distinct,  and  in  ano« 
ther,  the  confluent  small-pox.  It  is  therefore  highly  pra« 
bable,  that  the  difference  of  the  smaU-pox  dees  not  depeaA 
upon  any  diflPerence  of  the  contagion,  but  upon  some  dtf« 
ference  in  the  state  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied,  or 
in  Uie  state  of  oertain  circuoifitances  coacuning  with  the 
^iplication  of  the.  contagion. 

595.]  To  find  out  wherein  the  difference  in  the  state  of 
th0  persons  to  whom  the  contagicfn  of  the  sniall^M>z  is  ap« 
plied  coBsiMs,  I  observe,  that  the.  diffetrenoe  between  tbo 
distinct  and  confluent  siMll-pox  consists  e)f)eciaUy  in.thci 
number  of  pustules  produced  ;  whioh,  in  the  distinct,  an 
genemUy  few,  in  the  confluent,  alwap  many.  If,  there- 
mre^  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  what,  in  the  statie  of  dtf* 
ferent  persons,  cao^give  •uocasion  tomtMre  or  fewer  postufeSf 
"we  shdl  probably  ba  able  to  account  for  aU*the  other  dif* 
Isrences  of  the  distinct  and  confluent  small^pox. 

596.]  It  is  evident,  that  the  ciMitagionof  Ae  SBaall-pox 
is  a  ferment  with  respect  to  the  human  fluids,  and  assimi- 
lates a  great  nart  dP  tneni  to  its  own  nature  ;*  and  it  is  jmkkt 
bahle,  that  tne  (^antity  thus  assimilated,  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  their  several  bodies,  nearly  dbe  same  in  dif^ 
ilpent  persons.    This  qqsMtity  passes  agam  out  of  the  body^ 

•  Thit  opinion  is  motifrobabfy  irwt^but  it  it  bjr  no  mouu,  aithe  aatborafSi  iv 
reuofliof ,  hnwever,  islntenioatand  dctervet  attention.   TNe  expuliion,  or  tttber 
of  the  morl>ific  matter  ii  admitted  as  the  cure  of  the  diaeaB,  and  the  difference  of '*~ 
the  dtffereDt  manner  in  which  this  evacuation  is  made :  But,  the  author  has  not 
M  the  premiwf  be  has  advai  "^      "  "      -' ■  -• 


f-» 


. inced.  vix.  that  the  quandtv  of  huftuB  fluids  which  the  KfoaiMi^^ 

chnllates,  is  neariv  the  same  in  diifcrent  persons,  nor  that  aojr  part  ol  the  fflocfciic  Bi^tKVy  W 
"  '  aMimuated  fluids  pas  off  bf  peispiration.  ^^  -^  ■ 


*»  mxbidMiimilated  fluids  i 
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puQy  bjioieasible  penpintion,  and  pardy  by  being  depo^ 
sited  inpQstules  ;  but  if  the  quantities  generated  be  nearly 
equai,  t£e  quantitieg  passing  out  of  the  body  by  the  two 
ways  mentioned,  are  Tery  unequal  in  different  persons ;  and^ 
thc^orei  if  we  can  e:rplai'^  ^  causes  which  determine 
laore  tg  paas  by  the  one  way  than  by  the  other,  we  iqay 
thereby  discover  the  causes  wbich  give  occasion  to  more  pus^ 
tttles  in  one  person  than  in  another. 

S97f]  The  causes  which  determine  more  of  the  variolous* 
matter  to  pass  by  perspiration,  or  to  form  pustules,  ai^ 
probably  certain.circumstaaces  of  the  skin,  that  determine 
more  or  less  of  the  variolous  matter  to  stick  in  it,  or  to.paii 
freely  through  it.  .. 

598.]  The  circumstance  <^  the  skin,  which  seems  to  it* 
termine  the  variolous  matter  to  stick  in  it,  is  a  certain  sjtate 
of  inflammation  depending,  much  upon  the  heat  of  k$ 
Thus  we  have  many  instances  of  parts  of  the  body,  6rcm 
being  more  heated,  having  a  greater  number  of  pustules 
than  other  parts.  In  tfajs  present  practice  of  inoculation^ 
in  which  few  pustules  are, produced,  much  seems  to  be  qw- 
ing  |o  the  care  that  is  t^ken  to  keep  the  skin  cod.  FarW 
cxov^red  with  phusters,  especially  wi^th  those  of  a  stiosulaat 
kind,  have  o^ore  pustules  than  other  p^Mts.  Further,  ceiu 
taift  drcumstancea^  such  as  adWt  ag?,  and  fiill  living,  detev 
mining  to  a  phlogistic  4iathesis,  seem  to  produce  a  gfeatet 
Bombtf  <^  pttstuies ;  ipHiiJefhe  contrary  circumstances  haM 
contrary  emcts. 

5994  I^  isithecefore  probable,  that  an  inflammatory  state 
of  the  whole  syst^n,  and  more  particularly  of  die  aki«^ 
\  give^  occanon  to  a  ereater  number  of  pustules  :  and .  the 
caqses  of  this  may  likewise  produce  most  of  the  other  ciri^ 
cumstaaces  af  the  confluent  smalUpox  ;  such  as  the  fffmoA 
of  eruption  ;  the  continuance  of  the  fever ;  the  eflusion  of 
a  ffloiepi«tfe#cent  matter,  and  less  fit  to  be  converted  into 
pus;  and,  what  arises  from  thence,  the  form  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  pustules. 

600.]  Havinff  thus  atitempted  to  account  for  the  chief 
diflerence  which  occurs  in  the  state  of  the  small-pox,  we 
dull  now  try  the  truth  of  our  doctrine,  by  its  application 
to  practice. 

601.]  In  considerh^  the  practice,  we  view  it  first,  in 
general,  as  suited  to  render  toe  disease  more  generally  be* 
nign  and  safe,  and  this  by  the  practice  of  inoculation. 

602.]  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  the  operation 
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of  inocalAtihg  ;  and  what  we  nat^^lihe  )!>ractice  of  ^bj[^»(ii0 
lation,  comprehenrdsull  the  several  hieaduries  wbidlini^ecedi^ 
or  follow  that  Operation,  and  are  stt^^pbsed  tb  pr6du<^'i1a' 
Military  effects. '     ••'   •  -r  .r 

These  measures  are  chiefly  the  following, 
^'  Iv  The  choosing*  for  the  subjeict  of  inoc^bttion  {^ers6Alt' 
otberwise^free  from  disease,  and  not  liable,  from  their  age' 
or  other  circumstances,  to  any  indident^  disease.  ' 

■2i  The  choosing  tt' person  at  the  tiincof  life  most  fiivor- 
abte  to  a  mild  diseaSse. 

"  ».  The  chooiing  forthe  practice  a  season  the  most  con- 
doiiive  to  the  iniidness  of  the  disease.         -      * 

4.  The  preparing  the  person  to  be  inoculated,  by  absti- 
lyeAOe  from  anin^al  food  for  some  time  before  inocutoion. 
■  •  5.  The  prepariffe  the   person'  b^  courses  of  mercurial- 

ond antiudonial inMicihe^.*  '    ;• 

'■'6.  The  taking  ^rcf;  at  the^ time  of  inoculation,  to  ovojd, 
oold^  intemperan^;  fear^  or"  other*  circumstances  wbi^* 
Mg>bt  aggravalte  the* future  tfiseasei' '  •  '  *    =' ; 

'7.  After  these/j^Cittarations  and  precautions,  the  choo^' 
iilrS  fit^^tnatttr'fd^He^femploywi'ibihocrfation,  by  tdtin^ 
kmuta  perso^i'bfi'sbund*bonstitutioa,  and  free  from*  any* 
^istfaae  or  suspiciofn'iof  it ;  *  by  taking  it  from  a  person -whor 
iM  had  the  smalUpox  of  the  most  benigti  kind  i  an4,'lastf^;^ 
by!takio«r  the  mattet^  'from  soch  persons,  as 'ikx>ib  as  it  liW' 
flppi^ared  in  the  pustules,  either  ill  the^pa^Ciitocukted,'^ 
on  qther  parts  M^the  body.  ^  .  ».  •  n. ;  j 

»jff.'  Thi  introducing,  by  inoculation,  but  a  small  poktion 

ofiAecC^tagiduiittiatter.'     • •"  '**     ' 

w »9.  ^^After  inoculation,  th^  continuing  the '  vegetable  diet, 
as  Hi/tett'tts  the  employment  tif  mercurial  and  antimoniial 
inedicines  ;'and,  at  the  satne  time,  frequently  emplo3Hng' 
|Mil^tives.  '  '  ...:.....:..>.  .»... 
*  'M;  Both  before  and  after  inoculation,  taking  care  to 
avoid  ei^tei^al  heat,  either  from  the  sUh,' artificial  fires, 
•warm  chambers,  much  clothing,  or  being  mtich  in  bed ;' 
.and,  Qn  the*  contrary,  exposing  the  person  to  a  free  and 
cool  air.  ^  '      ' 

J  I.  Upon  the  apjJearance  of  the  eruptive  fever,  the  ren- 
dering that  moderate  by  the  employment  of  purgatives  ;  by 
the  use  of  cooling  And  antiseptic  acids ;  and  esteciall  v  by 
exposing  the  person  frequently  to  a  cool  knd  even  a  cold  air, 
at  the  same  lime  giving  freely  of  cold  drink. 

*  Compare  this  pancnph  with  what  follows  ia  article  60S. 
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It.  After  tbe.  eruption,  tbe  contkniine  the  appHeatiom 
t>f  cold  air,  and  tbe  use  of  purgatives,  during  the  course 
of  the  disease,  till  the  pustules  are  fuUy  ripened. 

603.]  These  are  the  measures  proposed  and  practised  in 
the  latest  and  most  improved  state  of  inoculation ;  and  the 
advantages  obtained  by  the  whole  of  the  practice,  or  at  least 
by  most  of  the  measures  above  mentioned,  are  now  ascer- 
tained by  a  long  experience  to  amount  to  this.  That,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  of  the  hundred,  inoculation  gives  a  dis^ 
tinct  smallpox  only,  and  that  also  very  generally  of  the 
mildest  form ;  but  it  will  still  be  useful,  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  inoculation,  to  consider  the  importance  and 
utility  of  the  several  measures  above  mentioned,  that  we 
may  thereby  more  exactly  determine  upon  what  the  advao- 
ts^es  of  inoculation  more  certainly  depend. 

604.]  As  the  common  infection  may  often  wtize  persons 
laboring  under  another  disease,  which  may  render  the 
small-pox  more  violent,  it  is  obvious  that  inoculation  must 
have  a  great  advantage^  by  avoiding  such  concurrence. 
But  as  the  avoiding  such  concurrence  may  often,  in  the 
mean  while,  leave  persons  exposed  to  the  common  infec- 
tioD,  it  merits  inquiry,  whether  every  diseased  state  should 
restrain  from  the  practice  of  inoculation,  or  T\hat  -^re  tbe 
particular  diseases  that  should  do  so.  This  is  not  yet  suf* 
ficiently  ascertained  by  observation;  and  we  have  h&* 
quently  remarked  that  the  small-pox  have  oftetj  occurred 
with  a  diseased  state  of  the  body,  without  beuig  thereby 
rendered  more  violent.  In  particular,  we  have  observed^ 
that  a  scfophulous  habit,  or  even  the  preseiuje  of  fcropliula^ 
did  not  render  the  small-pox  more  violent ;  and  we  liavo 
observed  also,  that  several  diseases  of  the  skin  are  equally 
innocent.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  they  are  the  diseases  of  the 
febrile  kind,  or  ailments  ready  to  induce  or  aggrai^te  a 
febrile  state,  that  especially  give  the  concurrence  which  is 
most  dangerous  with  the  small-pox.  I  dare  not  attempt 
any  general  rules;  but  I  am  disposed  to  maintsun,  that 
though  a  person  be  in  a  diseased  state,  if  that  state  be  of 
uncertain  nature  and  effect,  and  at  tbe  same  time  the  small- 
pox be  exceedingly  rife,  so  as  to  render  it  extremely  diffii* 
cult  to  guard  against  the  common  infection,  it  will  always 
be  safer  to  give  the  small-pox  by  inoculation,  than  to  leave 
the  person  to  tak^  them  by  the  common  infection. 

605.]  Though  inoculation  has  been  practised  with  safety 
upon  persons  of  all  ages ;  yet  from  what  has  actually  oc^ 
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curred  in  the  eases  of  common  infection,  and  from  seter« 
al  other  considerations,  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  thai 
adults  are  more  liable  to  a  Tiol^it  disease  tlum  persons  of 
younger  years.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  observed,  that 
children,  in  the  time  of  their  first  dentition,  are  liable, 
from  this  irritation,  to  have  the  small-pox  rradered  more 
violent ;  and  that  infants,  before  the  time  cf  dentitioot 
upon  receiving  the  contagion  of  the  small-pox,  are  liable 
to  be  a6Rscted  with  epileptic  fits,  which  frequently  prove 
fatal.  It  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  evident,  that, 
though  circumstances  may  admit,  and  even  render  inocu- 
lation at  any  age  oroper;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  it  will  be 
still  more  advisable  to  choose  persons  at  an  i^e,  after  the 
first  dentition  is  over  and  before  the  time  of  puberty. 

606.]  Though  inoculation  has  been  practised  with  safe- 
ty at  every  season  of  the  year ;  yet,  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
cold  of  winter  may  increase  the  inflammatoiTy  and  the 
heats  of  summer  increase  the  putrescent  state  of  the  small- 
pox, it  is  highly  probable  that  inoculation  may  have  some 
advantage,  from  avoiding  the  extremes,  either  <rf  heat  or 
cold. 

€01.]  Although  the  original  temperament  and  constitu- 
tions d  men  are  not  to  be  readily  cnanged ;  it  is  sufficient- 
ly certain,  that  the  conditions  of  the  human  body  may,  by 
various  causes,  in  many  respects  be  occasionally  very  much 
changed ;  and  therefore,  as  the  use  of  luiimal  food  may 
increase  both  the  inflammatory  and  putsescent  state  of  the 
human  body,  so  it  must  render  persons,  on  receiving 
the  contagion  of  the  small-pox,  less  secure  against  a  vio* 
lent  disease ;  and,  therefore,  inoculation  may  derive  some 
advantage  from  abstinence  from  animal  food,  for  some 
time  before  the  inoculation  is  performed:  but  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  a  longer  time  than  that  usually  prescribed  may  oe 
often  necessary;,  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  Scottish, 
mothers  who  avoid  giving  their  children  animal  food  till 
they  are  past  the  simdl-pox,  render  this  disease  in  them 
6f  a  milder  kind. 

60S.]  I  cannot  deny  that  mercurial  and  antimonial  me- 
dicines miy.have  someeffect  in  determining  to  a  more  free 
perspiration,  and  therefore  may  be  of  some  use  in  prepar- 
ing a  person  for  the  smalUpox ;  but  there  are  many  obser- 
vations which  render  me  doubtful  as  to  their  effect.  The 
quantity  of  both  these  medicines,  particularly  of  the  an- 
^timony,  commonly  employed^  is  too  inconsiderable  to  jHro- 
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•duce  any  effect.  It  is  true,  that  the  mercurials  have  often 
been  employed  more  freely  ;  but  even  their  salutary  effects 
have  not  been  evident,  and  their  mischievous  effects,  have 
sometimes  appeared.  I  doubt,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
if  inoculation  derives  any  advantage  from  these  pretended 
preparatory  courses  of  medicines. 

609.]  As  it  has  been  often  observed,  in  the  case  of  al- 
most all  contagions,  that  cold,  intemperance,  tear,  and 
some  other  circumstances,  concurring  with  the  application 
of  the  contagion,  have  greatly  aggravated  the  future  disease, 
so  it  must  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  small-pox  ;  and  it 
is  undoubted,  that  inoculation  must  derive  a  great,  and 
perhaps  its  principal,  advantage,  from  avoiding  the  con- 
currences above  mentioned. 

610.]  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  inoculation 
has  derived  some  advantage  from  the  choice  of  the  matter 
employed  in  it;  but,  from  what  has  been  observed  in  594, 
it  must  appear  very  doubtful  if  any  choice  be  necessary, 
or  can  be  of  any  benefit  in  determining  the  state  of  the 
disease.* 

€11.]  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  inoculation  has 
an  advantage,  by  introducing  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
contagious  matter:  but  this  rests  upon  an  uncertain  foun* 
dation.  It  is  not  known  what  quantity  is  introduced  by  the 
common  infection,  and  it  may  be  a  small  quantity  only. 
Although  it  were  larger  than  that  thrown  in  by  inoculation, 
it  is  not  ascertained  that  the  circumstance^- ©f  quantity 
would  have  any  effeck.  A  certain  quantity  of  ferment  may 
be  necessary  to  excite  fermentation  in  a  given  mass:  but 
that  quantity  given,  the  fermentation  and  assimilation  are 
extended  to  the  whole  mass ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  a  * 
greater  quantity  than  is  just  jfiecessary,  either  increases  the 
activity  of  the  fermentation,  or  more  certainly  secures  the 
assimilation  of  the  whole.  In  the  case  of  the  small-pox,  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  contagious  mat- 
ter introduced,  has  not  discovered  any  effect  in  modifyinff 
the  disease. 

6 1 2.]  Purging  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  activity 
of  the  sanguiferous  system,  and  of  obviating  its  inflamma- 
tory state.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  frequent  use 
of  cooling  purgatives  is  a  practice  attending  inoculation 
which  may  be  of  considerable  advantage;  and,  probably, 

*  To  remove  all  sinpfdooi  boveter,  his  doubttess  better  w  inoculgtt  with  cutter  Ij^ea  from 
»  mild  state  of  tbe  disease. 

2© 
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it  is  also  useful  by  diminishing  the  detemunation  to  the 
skin.  It  appears  to  me,  that  mercurials  and  antimonials, 
as  they  are  commonly  managed,  are  useful  only  as  they 
make  a  part  of  the  purging  course.* 

613.]  It  is  probable,  that  the  state  of  the  small-pox  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  state  of  the  eruptiye  fever,  and 
particularly  upon  moderating  the  inflammatory  state  of 
the  skin;  and,  therefore,  it  is  prd>able,  that  the  measures 
taken  for  moderating  the  eruptive  fever  and  inflammatonr 
state  of  the  skin,  afford  the  greatest  improvement  which 
has  been  made  in  the  practice  of  inoculation.  The  ten- 
dency of  purging,  and  the  use  of  acids  for  this  purpose,  is 
sufficiently  obvious ;  and  upon  the  same  ground,  we  should 
suppose,  that  blood  Jetting  might  be  useful ;  but  probably 
this  has  been  omitted,  for  the  same  reason  that  might  per- 
haps have  led  to  the  omission  of  other  remedies  also;  whkh 
is,  that  we  have  found  a  more  powerful  and  aflectual  one 
in  the  application  of  cold  air,  and  the  use  of  cold  drink. 
Whatever  doubts  or  difficulties  our  theory  might  present 
to  us  on  this  subject,  they  may  be  entirely  neglected,  as 
the  practice  of  Indostan  had  long  ago,  and  the  practice  (^ 
this  country  has  lately,  by  a  large  and  repeated  experience, 
ascertained  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  this  remedy:  and  as 
it  may  and  can  be  more  certainly  employed  with  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation,  than  it  can  be  in  cases  of  common  in- 
fection, it  must  give  a  singular  advantage  to  the  former.f 

614.]  After  the  eruption,  when  a  few  pimples  only  have 
appeared  on  the  face,  the  continuing  the  application  of  cold 

*  All  purges  are  exhtm^y  oauseous  to  chndtcir;  and  at  it  it  of  fittleconsequciree  what  porga* 
lives  we  use,  if  we  only  avoid  tlie  liot  drastic  stimubiiits,  wc  oof^t  to  pay  attention  to  the  aftee- 
at>leness  of  the  form.  Children  may  in  general  be  deceived  by  the  following  device :  Pat  half 
an  ounce  of  senna  leaves  (after  the  stalks  arc  all  pkked  out)  into  a  tea-pot,  with  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  green  tea  ;  pour  on  it  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let  the  child  see  it  poured  out 
into  a  tea-cup,  sweetened  with  plenty  oi  moiit  sugar,  and  cream  pot  to  it.  The  child  wiA  drink 
it  with  avidity.    A  lea-cupfiil  may  be  given  every  hour  till  it  begin  to  operate. 

If  this  divice  should  fail  a  second  time,  another  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  Two  dracfams  of 
cenna  leaves,  powdered,  may  be  added  to  half  a  pound  of  ginger-bread  paste  j  the  mass  mav 
be  divided'into  fifteen  small  cakes  to  be  baked  :  give  the  child  one  of  these  cakes  every  half 
hour  tlU  it  begins  to  operate,  or  till  he  has  taken  a  sufficiemt  dose  for  his  age.  A  dradun  of  jalap 
may  be  used  ins  lead  uf  the  ^enna. 

Ir  neitlier  of  these  artifices  succeed,  a  dose  of  powdertd  senna,  with  or  without  a  little  gin- 
ger, may  be  given  in  orange  marmalade. 

Children  will  sometimes  eat  as  many  tamarinds  as  will  sufficiently  answer  all  the  loteBtions  of 
a  fonnai  purge.  A  lilile  Cassia-pulp,  added  to  the  tamarinds,  will  inaeate  their  activity,  and 
will  not  be  easily  fierceived  by  the  cliild. 

The  empirics  have  commft^  many  strange  chemical  blunders  in  compoontTing  their  pxurges 
fiy^lttocuJaiion.  Dimsriaie's  {xiwder,  may  kcrve  as  an  example :  it  consists  of  tartar  emetic,  and 
crabs  claws.  The  calcarcuusearUi  deprives  die  tarur  emetic  of  itsadd ;  in  consequeiux  of  witich, 
the  anumony  will  be  inerr,  except  it  accidentally  meets  with  an  add  m  the  stomach ;  and  even 
then  the  aad  must  U;  in  kuch  a  quantiiy  as  to  saturate  the  ci^bs  daws,  before  it  cau  act  on  the 
antimoaial  calx. 

•(•  Notwithstanding  tlie  justness  of  this  remark,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  emptoyed,  except 
In  oases  wliere  the  pTUo^istic  diathesis  and  svmpt<mis  are  violent:  the  fright  which  duldreo  tuf-^ 
fn-  inconsequence  of  the  operation,  may  be  prudnctive  of  much  roiaoHef ;  and  purgaiivts^ 
when  properly  admmiiiiered,  sujjenede  the  neccMity  of  bk«di&f*  espcd^Uy  when  the  «okLt^ 
fuQon  a  rtnptvjcd  at  (he  osae  time. 
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air,'»id  the  employment  of  purgatives,  has  indeed  been 
the  practice  of  many  inocnlators  :  but  I  think,  these  prac- 
tices cannot  be  said  to  give  any  peculiar  advantages  to  it)o- 
cufation  ;  for  when  the  state  of  the  eruption  is  determfned^ 
when  die  number  of  pustules  is  very  small,  and  the  fever 
has  entirely  ceased,  I  bold  the  safety  of  the  disease  to 
be  absolutely  ascertained,  and  the  further  use  of  remediet 
entii^ly  superfluous.  In  such  cases,  I  judge  the  use  of  pur- 
gatives to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  that  they  may  b« 
often  hurtful. 

€15.]  I  have  thus  considered  the  several  circumstances 
and  practices  accompanying  inoculation,  and  have  endea-* 
vored  to  ascertain  the  utility  and  importance  of  each.  Up- 
on the  whole,  I  hope  I  have  sufficiently  ascertained  theger 
neral  utility  and  great  advantage  of  this  practice,  especi- 
ally consisting  in  this,  that  if  certain  precautions,  prepa- 
rations, and  remedies,  are  of  importance,  all  of  them  can 
he  employed  with  more  certainty  in  the  practice  of  inocu- 
lation, than  in  the  case  of  common  infection.^ 

It  remains  now  that  I  should  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
conduct  of  the  smalUpox,  as  received  by  infection,  or  even 
when,  after  inoculation,  the  symptoms  shall  prove  violent. 
The  latter  sometimes  happens,  although  every  precaution 
and  remedy  have  beeti  employed.  The  cause  of  this  it 
not  well  known ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  commonly 
owing  to  a  disposition  of  the  fluids  to  putrescency.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  will  appear,  that,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  common  infection,  but  even  in  that  of  inoculation^ 
diere  may  be  occasion  for  studying  the  conduct  of  this 
disease,  in  all  its  possible  varying  circumstances. 

616.]  When,  from  the  prevaihn^  of  small-pox  as  an  epi- 
demic, and  more  especially  when  it  is  known  that  a  person 
not  formerly  aifected  with  the  disease  has  been  exposed  to 
die  infection,  if  such  person  should  be  seized  with  the  symp- 
toms  of  fever,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  an  at- 
tack of  the  small-pox^ ;  and  therefore  he  is  to  be  treated  in 
every  respect  as  it  the  disease  had  been  received  by  inocu- 

*  The  author  Mems  to  bave  forgoCteo  a  frequent  comequence  of  inoculation,  that  demands- 
•pne  attcntton,  viz.  an  inflanmation  of  the  axillary  g]MUm%  that  often  terminatefi  in  tuppura- 
tkm.  Manv  cakes  of  tfah  kind  occurred  to  me  in  practice,  and  I  attempted  aeveral  method*  of 
preventing  die  suppuration :  of  which  I  found  the  following  the  mott  efficacious  i  If  onlv  one 
•rm  had  oeen  punctured,  the  fland  of  that  arm,  witen  such  an  accident  happened,  and  not  of 
Ac  other,  was  inflamed.  In  attempting  the  resolution,  which  perhaps  tome  practitionen  roajr 
think  hnnroper,  I  applied  cold  compreftes,  impregnated  with  atoluuon  of  Saochanim  Satumiy 
to  the  hittamed  Elana,  and  a  warm  poultice  lo  the  ulcer  of  the  puncture.  The  consequence 
w»  an  iacretsea  discharge  from  the  punaur^,  and  a  dimmution  of  the  axillary  swelled  gland. 

No  ill  comequenoes  attended  any  uf  those  cases  where  the  tumor  was  Otus  resolved  j  but  wheSi 
iboe  tumoa  supporate,  tbcjue  apt  to  produce  sinous  ulcen^  verjr  difficult  to  hcaU 
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lation.     He  is  to  be  freely  exposed  to  a  cool  air,  ^o  be 
purged,  and  to  have  cooling  acids  given  liberally.* 

617.]  If  these  measures  moderate  the  fever,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  :  but  if  the  nature  of  the  fever  attacking 
^  person  be  uncertain  ;  or  if,  with  suspicions  of  the  small- 

fox,  the  symptoms  of  the  fever  be  violent :  or  even  if, 
nowing  the  disease  to  be  small-pox,  the  measures  men* 
tioned  (596.)  shall  not  moderate  the  fever  sufl&ciently  ;  it 
will  be  proper  to  Jet  some  blood  :  and  this  will  be  more 
especially  proper,  if  the  person  be  an  adult,  of  a  plethoric 
habit,  and,  accustomed  to  full  living.f 

618.]  In  the  same  circumstances,  we  judge  it  will  be 
always  proper  to  give  a  vomit,  as  useful  in  the  commence- 
ment of  all  fevers,  and  more  especially  in  this,  where  a, 
determination  to  the  stomach  appears  from  pain  and  spon- 
taneous vomiting. 

61!?.]  It  frequently  happens,  especially  in  infants,  that 
during  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  small-pox,  convulsions 
occur.  Of  these,  if  only  one  or  two  fits  appear  on  the 
evening  p^Aeceding  the  eruption,  tl^ey  giv4?  a  favorable  prog- 
nostic ot  a  mild  disease,  and  require  no  remedy  ;  but  if 
they  occur  more  eg^r.ly>  and  be  violent  and  fijequently  re- 
peated, they  are  very  dangerous,  and  require  a  speedy  rcr- 
medy,  For  this  purpose,  bleeding  is  hardly  ever  of  service : 
blistering  always  comes  too  late  ;  and  the  only  remedy  t 
have  found  effectual,  is  an  opiate  given  in  a  large  dps^.J 

620.]  These  are  {he  remedies  pecessary  during  tbeerup^ 
tive  fever ;  and  if,  upon  the  eruption,  the  pimples  upon 
the  face  be  very  fe\v  and  distinct',  the  disease  is  no  further 
of  any  danger,  requires  no  rem^ies,  and  the  purgatives, 
which,  as  has  been  said  before,  are  by  some  practitioners 
continued,  prove  often  hurtful. 

But  when,  upon  the  eruption,  the  pimples  on  the  face  are 
very  numerous,;  when  they  are  not  distinct ;  and  especially 
when,  upon  the  fifth  day,  thef^ver  does  not  suffer  a  consi- 
derable remission, II  the  disease  will  still  require  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  n 

•  The  cooling  acids  htvc  been  described  in  former  notei,  (Art.  131.  and  134.)  Wher  madt 
with  cream  of  tartar  it  verr  useful  in  the  smalt-pox,  as  it  is  a  cootins  drink,  and  at  the  sam« 
time  laxative.  It  h  made  by  throwing  into  a  quart  of  boiling  milk  hau  an  ounce  or  six  dracfams, 
of  povriercd  cream  of  tartar. 

+  Thh  practice  is  most  judidoos,  and  ought  to  be  strictly  followed. 

t  The  doses  for  children  in  tliese  cases  are  aslollows:  Achiid  of  balfa  year,  five  drops  o£ 
laudanum :  From  half  a  year  to  a  year,  six  drops :  From  une  to  two  years,  seven  or  eight :  I  it>na 
two  to  three,  nine  or  ten :  Five  yean,  twelve,  or  at  most  fifteen.  ITiese  are  laige  doses,  and 
are  such  as  are  only  lo  be  given  to  robust  children. 

II  The  practitioner  ou^ht  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  symptoms  which  appear  on  tbi 
iAh  day.   Tto  Subsequent  paragraphs  render  any  farther  remarks  needless. 
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621.]  V9  after  the  era  [itioi>,  the  feycr  shall  continue;  the 
avoiding  heat,  and  continuing  to ,  expose  the  body  to  a 
cool  air,  will  still  be  proper.  If  the  fever  be  considerable, 
with  a  fuU  and  hard  pulse,  in  an  adult  person,  a  bleeding 
will  be  nece^ry ;  and,  more  certainly,  a  cooling  purgative. 
Jt  is,  however,  seldom  that  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding  will 
be  proper,  as  a  loss  of  strength  does  usually  come  on  very 
-soon ;  but  the  repetition  of  a  purgative,  or  the  frequent  use 
of  laxative  glysters,  is  commonly  useful,* 

622.]  When  a  loss  of  strength,  with  other  marks  of  a 
putrescent  tendency  of  the  fluids,  appears,  it  will  be  ne-' 
cessary  to  exhibit  the  Peruvian  bark  in  substance,  and  in 
l^Tso  quantity.f  In  the  same  case,  the  free  use  of  acids, 
and  of  nitre^  is  useful ;  and  it  is  commonly  proper  also  to  '  ^ 
give  wine  very  freely.  || 

623.]  From  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  onward  through 
the  whole  course  of  it,  it  is  proper  to  give  an  opiate  once  or 
twice  a  day ;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  obviate  co9« 
tiveness,  by  purgatives,  or  laxative  glysters. 

624.]  In  a  violent  disease,  from  the  eighth  to  the  ele- 
venth day,  it  is  proper  to  lay  on  blisters  successively  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  ;  and  that  without  regard  to  tho 
parts  beine;  covered  with  pustules. 

62^  J  I^  in  this  disease,  the  tumor  of  the  fauces  be  con-^ 
siderable ;  the  d^lutitipn  difficult ;  the  saliva  and  mucut 
viscid,  and  with  aifEculty  thrown  out ;  it  will  be  proper  to 
applv' blisters  to  the  external  fautes,  and  to  employ  dili- 
gently  detergeiit  gargles.^ 

626.]  During  we  whole  course  of  the  disease,  when  any 

•  Ltxatifeglysten  are  prefer&ble  to  repeated  pm^attTes,  on  account  of  their  not  de^utftatioff 
Ike  patient  ao  modi  as  purgatireiL   The  following  form  has  been  ftmnd  f  erj  eflectoal  * 

R.  FoL  Senn«,  gft. 
SaL  cathartic.  amar»  §i* 
Aq.  buUient.  lb.  i. 
Colaturae  frigidae  adde. 
Syr*  e  Spin.  Cervin*  I'u 
OLOlivar.  51i.  ^ 

M.  m 

Or  even  a  nnple  lolation  of  Epsom  salt  in  warm  water. 

4  The  method  of  siriny  the  bark  in  the  small-pox,  is  the  same  wltn  that  mentioned  In  the 
^•ote  on  article  317.  Tor  children,  the  gljster  there  mentioned)  is  extremely  oonTenienty  and 
proves  wonderfully  efBcacious. 

t  The  Spiriios  Nitri  dukis  is  the  best  form  in  which  nitre  can  be  given  to  children.  See  the 
notes  on  article  131. 

0  The  wine  best  suited  ro  these  cases  it  Port  wine  :  bot  as  children  sometimes  loath  it>  good 
claret  may  be  tub^tuted  in  its  place. 

i  The  best  detergent  gargles  in  this  case  are  the  tinctare  of  roses  with  honcv ;  or  the  gaifle  of 
MM  and  roic-tea,  with  vinegar  and  boneji  sKntioned  in  tbt  note  cm  article  317 ;  or  Dr.  Fother* 
fill's  gargle  described  in  thai  sott. 
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considerable  fever  is  ^resent^  the  frequent  exhibition  of  an^ 
tiinonial  inedicines,  in  nauseating  doses,  has  been  found 
tiseful  ;*  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  answer 
the  purpose  of  purgatives. 

627.]  The  rem^es  mentioned  from  621.  to  625.  we 
those  frequently  necessary,  from  the  fifth  day,  till  the  sup- 
*  puration  is  finished.  But  as,  after  that  period,  the  fever  if 
sometimes  continued  and  increased;  pr,  as  sometimes, 
when  after  there  has  been  little  or  no  fever  before,  a  fever 
now  arises,  and  continues  with  considerable  danger ;  this  is 
what  is  called  the  Secondary  Fever,  and  requires  f>articular 
treatment. 

628.]  When  the  secondary  fever  follows  the  distinct  smallw 
pox,  and  the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  the  case  is  to  be  treat. 
ed  as  an  inflammatory  affection,  by  bleeding  and  purging. 
But,  if  the  secondary  fsver  follow  the  confluent  small-pox, 
and  be  a  continuance  or  exacerbation  of  the  fever  wnich 
had  subsisted  before,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  of  the  putrid 
kind  ;  and  in  that  case,  bleeding  is  improper.  Some  purg- 
ing may  be  necess^y  ;  but  the  remedies  to  be  chiefly  de- 
pended on^  arc  the'  Peruvian  bark  and  acids. f 

When  the  SKccwtery  fever  first  appears,  whether  it  is  af- 
ter a  di^nct,  or  confluent  small-pox,  it  will  be  useful  to  ex- 
hibit an  antttnonial  eftietic  in  nauseating  doses,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  some  vomiting. 
'  629.]  Fer^oiding  the  pits  which  frequently  follow  the 
small-pox,  foany  different  measures  have  been  proposed  ; 
but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  sufficiently  certain.^ 

•  A  soIatioD  of  two  gnios  of  emetic  tirttr  in  eiglit  oonces  of  wtter  answere  (hb  inteotioB 
«iQry  eflectualljr.  The  ooteis  to  be  detennined  by  die  luuseatinr  eftect  produced:  a  ubl^ 
n)Oonful  of  the  solution  nuy  be  given  occasionally  every  two  or  three  hours.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken,  that  vomiting  is  not  produced  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  sufficient  quantitr 
must  be  riven  to  produce  a  nausea.  Both  these  ciraomitanGes  depend  on  the  age,  strength,  ano^ 
constituiion  of  the  patient  and  on  the  violence  of  the  disease. 

4>  The  secondary  fever  is  always  Ac  wont,  and  most  dangerous  stage  of  the  diiea«.  Inthe 
distinet  small  pox  it  seldom  occurs;  but  it  is  a  consunt  attendant  on  the  confluent  Und.  It 
teems  to  be  owioff  to  the  abaorption  of  tlie  matter;  for  it  never  appears,  evidently  at  least,  till 
after  the  suppuration :  and,  eeteris  partbrn^  it  is  ah^ays  nsore  violent  in  propcntion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  pustuKC  Some  authors  recommend  opening  the  pustules,  in  order  to  evacuate  the 
matter,  as  a  preventative  against  the  secondary  fever ;  and  when  tlie  eruption  b  large,  thia 
nractioe  is  aavisaMe. 

The  Peruvian  bark  raii|||te  given  in  these  caiei  in  the  largest  quantities  that'ttie  stomach  can  . 
bear,  and  also  inglystefl^Bpimerly  mentioned.    Some  practitionen^  beshle  the  internal  use  of 
bark,  and  giving  it  in  g9C^  bave  advised  it  to  be  applied  externally  by  throwing  the  dry 
powder  on  those  paru  of  the  Dodx  that  are  the  most  exulcerated. 

t  The  most  effectual  radons  or^ieveDting  pits»  are  to  avoid  much  cxptMOtc  to  the  cold  ain 
to  anoint  the  Tact  with  oil,  iMb   r-  .  r  r- 
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CHAPTER  n. 
OF  THE  CHICKEN-POX. 

630.]  T^HIS  disease  seems  to  depeml  upon  a  specific 
X  contagion^  and  to  affect  persons  but  once  in 
their  lives.  It  is  hardly  ever  attended  with  any  danger ;  but 
as  it  seems  frequently  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  suppo* 
sition  of  a  person's  bavine  the  small-pox  twice,  it  is  proper 
to  study  this  disease,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  genu- 
ine small-pox.* 

631.]  This  may  be  generally  done  by  attending  to  the 
following  circumstances. 

The  eruption  of  the  chicken-pox  comes  on  with  very 
little  fever  preceding  it,  or  with  fever  of  no  determined 
duration. 

The  pimples  of  the  chicken-pox,  more  quickly  than 
those  ot  dae  small-pox,  are  formed  into  little  v^acles  or 
pustules.  '  IHiii     ' 

The  matter  in  these  pustules  remains  fluid,  and^ierer  ac-r 

auires  the  color  or  consistence  of  the  pus  which  appear^^in 
^epustules of  the  small-pox. 

The  pustules  of  the  chicken-pox  are  alwa^  in  three  of 
four  days  from  their  first  appearance,  formed  mfpcnisits^ 
See  Dr.  Heberden  in  Med.  Transact.  VoJ.  J.  «*t.  xvii. 


CHAPTER  m. 
OF  THE  MEASLES. 

632.]  ^  I  ^HIS  disease  also  depends  upon  a  specific  con« 
JL  tagion,  and  afifects  persons  but  once  in  theit 
lives. 

633.]  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  childrq||(  but  no  a^e 
is  exempted  from  it,  if  the  persons  have  not  be^n  sub* 
jected  to  it  before, 

634.]  It  commonly  appears  as  an  epidemic,  first  in  tbo 
month  of  January,  and  ceases  soon  after  the  suifimer  sol- 

*  As  this  disease  is  cenently  mild,  and  scarcely  ever  requires  tiw  assiftance  of  art  in  the  curt, 
the  audior  very  prof)erly  passes  ii  over  io  a  cursory  manner.  It  Knaetimest  however,  ver^ 
much  resembles  the  mUd  small  pox ;  and  in  such  cases  jnay  icquiie  i3st  tfUjftpCBt  which  hai  ba«a 
iveQiiiBiciided  as  senriceable  in  ihat<diiease. 
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fitice ;  but  various  accidents,  introdueiio^  the  contagioft^ 
may  produce  the  disease  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

635.]  The  disease  always  begins  with  a  cold  stage, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  a  hot,  with  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  thirst)  heat,  anorexia,  anxiety,  sickness,  and  vo« 
initing  ;  and  these  are  more  or  less  considerable  in  difFe- 
rent  cases.  Sometimes  from  the  beginning,  the  fever  is 
sharp  and  violent  ;  often,  for  the  first  two  days,  it  is  ob- 
scure and  inconsiderable,  but  always  becomes  violent  be- 
fore the  eruption,  which  usually  happens  upon  the  fourth 
day. 

636.]  This  eruptive  fever  from  its  commencement,  is 
always  attended  with  hoarseness,  with  a  frequent  hoarse  dry 
cou^h,  and  frequently  with  some  difficulty  of  breathing. 
At  the  same  time,  the  eye-lids  are  somewhat  swelled,  the 
eyes  are  ^  little  inflamed,  and  pour  out  tears  ;  and,  to- 
gether, with  these  syn\ptoms,  there  is  a  coryza,  and  fre- 
quent sneezing.  For  the  most  part,  a  constant  drowsi- 
ness attends  the  beginning  of  this  disease. 

637.]  The  eruption,  as  we  have  said,  commonly  ap- 
pears upon  the  fourth  day,  first  on  the  face,  and  succes- 
sively on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  It  discovers  itself 
first  in  small  red  points  ;  but,  soon  after  a  nnmber  of  these 
appear  in  clusters,  which  do  not  arise  into  Viiible  pimples, 
but  by  the  touch  are  found  to  be  a  little  prominent.  This 
is  the  case  on  the  face  ;  but  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
the  prominence,  or  roughness,  is  hardly  to  be  perceived. 
On  the  face  the  eruption  retains  its  redness,  or  has  that  in- 
ci^iiscti  fou  two  days  :  but,  on  the  third,  the  vivid  redness 
is  cJianged  to  a  brownish  red  ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two  more, 
the  cruptidii  entirely  disappears,  while  a  meally  desqua- 
mation tiikes  place.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  erup- 
tlotij  tlic  face  is  somewhat  turgid,  but  seldom  considera- 
bly ^^u'eUcd. 

638.]  Sometimes,  after  the  eruption  has  appeared,  the 
fever  ceases  entirely  :  but  this  is  seldom  the  case  ;  and 
more  commd||^  the  fever  continues,  or  is  increased  after 
the  eruption,  and  does  not  cease  till  after  the  desquama- 
tion. Even  then  the  fever  does  not  always  cease,  but 
continues  with  various  duration  and  effect. 

6%9.]  Though  the  fever  happen  to  cease  upon  the  erup- 
tion's taking  place,  it  is  common  for  the  cough  to  continue 
till  after  the  desquamation,  and  sometimes  much  longer. 

In  all  cases,  while  the  fever  continues,  the  cough  also 
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continues,  generally  wifh  an  increase  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing;  and  both  of  these  symptoms  sometimes  arise  to 
a  degree  that  denotes  a  pneumonic  affection.  This  may 
arise  at  any  period  of  the  disease;  but  very  often  it  does 
not  come  on  till  after  the  desquamation  of  the  eruption. 

After  the  same  period,  also,  a  diarrhoea  frequently 
comes  on,  and  continues  for  some  time. 

640.1  It  is  common  for  the  measles,  even  ^hen  they 
have  not  been  of  a  violent  kind,  to  be  succeeded  by  in- 
flammatory affections,  particularly  opthalmia  and  phthisis. 

641.]  If  the  blood  be  drawn  from  a  vein  during  the 
measles,  with  the  circumstances  necessary  to  favor  the  se. 
paration  of  the  gluten,  this  always  appears  separated,  and 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  crassamentum,  as  in  inflam- 
matory  diseases. 

642.]  For  the  most  part,  the  measles,  even  when  vio- 
lent, are  without  any  putrid  tendency  ;  but  in  some  cases, 
sach  a  tendency  appears,  both  in  the  course  of  the  dis-, 
ease,  and  especially  after  the  ordinary  course  of  it  is  fi- 
nished. See  Dr.  Watson,  in  London  Med.  Observations, 
Vol.  IV.  art.  xi.  "  - 

643.]  From  what  is  delivered,  from  636,  to  641,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  measles  are  distinguished  by  a  catarrhal 
aS^ction,  and  by  an  inflammatory  diathesis  to  a  considera^ 
ble  degree,  and  therefore  the  danger  attending  them  arises 
chiefly  from  the  coming  on  of  a  pneumonic  inflammation. 

644.]  From  this  consideration  it  will  be  obviouijij  that 
the  remedies  especially  necessary,  are  Ihose  l^  hich  may 
obviate  and  diminish  the  inflammatory  diathesis^  ;  and 
therefore,  in  a  particular  manner,  blood-letting.  Tins  re- 
medy may  be  employed  at  any  time  in  the  cour^ieof  the 
disease,  or  after  its  ordinary  course  is  finished.  It  i^  to  be 
employed  more  or  less  according  to  the  urgency  of  *^he 
symptoms  of  fever,  cough,  and  dyspnoea ;  and  generally 
may  be  employed  very  freely.*  But,  as  the  symptoms, 
of  pneumonic  inflammation  seldom  come  on  during  the 
eruptive  fever ;  and,  as  this  fever  is  sometime^  violent  im- 
mediately before  the  eruption,  though  a  sufficiently  mild 
disease  be  to  follow  ;  so  bleeding  is  seldom  very  necessa- 
ry during  the  eruptive  fever,  and  may  often  be  reserved 
for  the  periods  of  greater  danger  which  perhaps  are  to 
ensue. 

*  Bleeding  ouglit  to  be  used  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but,  too  free  a  use  of  it  Ims 
ieca  attended  witba  lone  continued  weakness,  and  a  very  slow  ncoftry. 

2  E 
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645.]  In  M  cases  of  measles,  where  there  lire  no  inaafte 
of  putrescency,  and  where  there  is  no  reason,  from  the 
known  nature  of  the  epidemic,  to  apprehend  ptttrescencyy 
bleeding  is  the  remedy  to  be  depended  upon  ;  but  iKsist>. 
ance  may  also  be  obtained  from  codling  ptirgatives ;  and 
particularly  from  blistering  on  the  sides,  or  between  tbe 
shoulders. 

646.]  The  dry  cough  may  be  aUeriated  by  the  large  use 
of  demulcent  pectorals,  mucilaginous,  oily,  or  sweet.* 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  with  respect  to  these  tle- 
mulcents,  that  they  are  not  so  powerful  in  involving  and 
correcting  tht  acrimony  of  the  mass  of  blood  as  has  been 
imagined ;  and  diat  their  chief  operation  is  by  besmearing 
die  rauces,  and  thereby  defending  them  from  the  irritation 
of  acrids,  either  arising  from  the  lungs,  or  distilling  ftotA 
Ae  head. 

€i41.]  For  moderating  and  quieting  the  cough  in  this 
disease,  opiates  certainly  prove  the  most  effectual  means, 
wh)^never  they  can  be  safely  employed.  In  the  measles, 
in  which  an  inflammatory  state  prevails  in  a  considerable 
d^ree,  opiates  may  be  supposed  to  be  inadmissible ;  and, 
in  those  cases  in  which  a  high  degree  of  pyrexia  and  dysp- 
noea show  either  the  presence,  or  at  least  the  danger,  of 
pneumonic  inflammation,  I  think  that  opiates  might  be 
very  hurtful.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  the  dyspnoea 
is  not  considerable,  and  where  bleeding,  to  obviate  or  abate 

•  Two  ounces  of  peail  bvlefi  ftod  fbiur  ovaeei  of  dried  ilt*t  cat,  boiled  in  tnUon  of  w^jter* 
to  ihrce  quant,  is  a  sooddrink  ifk  these  cases.  If  the  patieiit  loaths  this  drink,  Untaeed  tea,  or 
a  slifbt  infusion  of  Orrice  root  in  bolilne  water,  may  oe  snbitituted  in  la  plaoe>  or  a  sohitioB 
of  an  ounce  of  gam  »nb\c  in  u  point  or  water. 

Oily  emuliions  'are  akio  recommended ;  the  most  vaeM  b  the  foUowing  t 

Be.  OL  Amygdal.  Sii. 
Aq.  Font.  5vi. 

Alkali  Caustic,  q.  s.  ut  fiat  Emuls.  cui  adde 
Syrup.  Alth&«,  3ii. 

The  patient  may  take  half  atea-cupful  of  this  emulsion  oecaiionaDjr,  when  the  couch  is movi 
troublesome.  Hie  coagh  may  alio  be  relieved,  by  taken  »ow  and  then  a  tea-spooiuol  of  tbe- 
foUowinsLinctus: 

R.  Ot  Amyffdal. 
Syrup.  AltlwMe. 
Conserv.  Cynosbat.  aS.  Si. 
AT.  f.  Linct. 

Qr  the  ft)IIowing  t 

flc.  Mel.  anglic 

OL  Amygdal.  aa.  Fif^ 
Succ.  Limon.  Bt. 
M.  f»  Linct» 
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^  loflaBunatory  state^  has  lieeo  duly  employed,  and 
where  the  cough  and  watchfulness  are  the  urgent  symp- 
tomij  I  think  that  opiates  may  be  safely  exhibited,  and 
with  gr^  advantage.^  I  think,  further,  that,  in  ail  the 
exantoeipata,  there  is  an  acrimony  diffused  over  the  sys- 
tem, which  gives  a  considerable  irritation  ;  and,  for  obvi- 
uting  the  e&cts  of  this,  opiates  are  useful,  and  always 
proper,  when  no  particular  contra-indication  prevails. 

648.]  When  the  desquamation  of  the  measles  is  finished, 
^though  there  should  then  be  no  disorder  remaining,  phy-. 
sic^ans  ba¥e  thought  it  necessary  to  purge  the  patient  sev- 
eral times,  with  a  view  to  draw  off  the  dregs  of  this  dis- 
ease, that  is,  a  portion  of  the  morbific  matter  which  is  su{). 
poscid  to  remain  long  in  the  body.  I  cannot  reject  this 
suppesitioo;  but,  at  the  same  time,  cannot  believe,  that 
the  remains  of  the  morbific  matter,  diffused  over  the  whole 
mass  of  blood,  can  be  entirely  drawn  off  by  purging;  and 
it  appears  to  me,  that  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the 
measles,  it  is  not  the  drawing  off  the  morbific  matter  which 
we  need  to  study,  so  much  as  the  obviating  and  removing 
the  inflammatory  state  of  the  system  which  had  been  in- 
duced by  the  disease.  Widi  this  last  view,  iudeed,  purg- 
ing may  still  be  a  proper  remedy ;  but  bleeding,  in  pro- 
pcnrtion  to  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  disposition,  is 
yejt  more  so.f 

649.]  From  our  late  experience  of  the  benefit  of  cold 
air  in  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  small-pox,  some  phy^cians 
have  been  of  opiniop,  that  the  practice  might  be  transfer- 

*  Opiates,  in  ta  iaflammatorr  cmm,  ovetit  to  be  caatiotisly  vied.   The  AiBfer  arUnc  from 

)tm  is  copiidcf»bIr  obviated,  of  usioK  o%  the  jnipunjr  part  of  die  opium,  and  tberefen  die 

aterf  fldninoD  of  opium,  is  in  tbese  cases  pieferaoie  to  any  oUier  form. 

the  SfnijMU  papaveiis  tM,  h  an  opiam  peculiarlf  adapted  to  this  diseaie ;  the  dose  of  it  is 
immatcmit  provided  we  do  not  exceed  lanr  ounces  in  the  four  and  twentjr  hours  i  a  lable- 
fpooflfolmajrbetaken  vbantbeconflhistrouMeaome,  and  maj  be  repeated  evei7  two  or  ttwee 
hours  accordlaf  to  the  urgencj  of  the  symptoms. 

^  The  oompUinis  which  the  measles  leave  are  chiefly  pneumonie.  The  coogh  is  the  mou 
troubkiomc  symptom,  and  to  relieve  the  paticot  from  iu  not  only  bleeding  and  pnrginf  must 
te  used,  but  espeotoianuoafhtalso  to  ie  adminHtcieo.  The  Lac  Ammoniacum,  formerly 
omntioiied,  has  often  proved  beneSciai. 

On  die  supposition,  that  the  cough  and  pneumonic  affection  remaininc  after  the  measles  are 
owinf  to  a  peculiar  acrimony,  lomepractidonen  tmm  recommended  aheiatives  and  demul- 
cents :  Experience,  however,  has  found  tittle  advantage  from  their  use.  I  once  saw  a  body 
opened,  that  bad  died  thirty-tvo  days  after  the  eruption :  the  internal  snrfke  of  the  bronchix 
wm  covered  with  mall  furturaeiDus  scales,  somewhat  like  those  that  appear  on  the  skin  witen 
[oes  oil.    Hence  I  have  been  tadooed  to  suppose,  that  expectorants  are  die  best 


4bem 


remedies  in  tbme  cases,  and  indeed,  experience  confirms  the  practice.    Bleeding  and  purfing 
are  only  to  be  occatAooaHy  used,  in  order  to  prevent  tbe Inflammation. 
The  bat  method  of  avoiding  the  SI  conseuuences  that  follow  the  diseaie,  is  a  free  use  of  de- 


The  bat  method  of  avoiding  the  ill  conseuuences  that  follow  the  dtseaie,  is  a  free  use  of  de- 
nolcem  drinks,  durinctbe  eruption,  and  or  expcctoranu  immediately  after  it.  The  Decoctum 
liordei  oompocitum,  or  the  LondoP  Pharmacopoeia,  h  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  cases,  but  it 
kmucbimprovndbyaddingbalf  an  ounce  ^fOftio^  root,  when  It  is  nearly  boiled  enoimht  If 
the  orrtoe  be  added  loo  soon,  die  efficacious  part  nf  it  evaporates.  The  Lac  Ammoiuaoum 
above  mentiooed,  is  a  very  proper  expectorant,  but  |f  it  should  prove  too  nauseous,  or  through 
use,  be  loathed  by  die  patient,  reooune  mav  be  had  lo  Uae  weak  solution  of  the  tarur  emetic,  to 
«flciiBeBtioiiedli  (best  notes.  ^ 
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red  to  the  measles;  but  we  have  not  yet  had  trials  sufficient 
to  ascertain  thb. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  external  heat  may  be  very  hurtful 
i^  the  measles,  as  in  most  other  inflammatory  diseases; 
and  therefore  the  body  ought  to  be  kept  ina  moderate'tem- 
lerature  during  the  whole  course  of  tne  measles ;  but  how 
ar,  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  cold  air  may  be*applied 
with  safety,  we  are  yet  uncertain.  Analogy,  though^  so 
often  the  resource  of  physicians,  is,  in  general,  fallacious; 
and  further,  though  the  analogy  with  the  small-pox  might 
lead  to  the  application  of  cold  air  during  the  eruptive  fever  of 
the  measles,  the  analogy  with  catarrh  seenYs  to  be  against  the 
practice.  After  the  eruption  had  appeared  upon  the  skin; 
Ave  have  had  many  instances  of  cold  air  making  it  disap-^ 
pear,  and  thereby  producing  much  disorder  in  the  system ; 
and  have  also  had  frequent  examples  of  such  disorder  be^ 
ing  removed  by  restorine  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  there^ 
by  again  bringing  forth  uie  eruption.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

*    • 

650.]  TT  may  be  doubted  if  the  scarlet  fever  be  a  dis- 
X  ease  specifically  different  from  the  Cynanche 
Maligna  above  described.  The  latter  is  almost  always  aU 
tended  with  a  scarlet  eruption ;  and,  in  all  the  instances  I 
have  seen  of  what  may  be  called  the  scarlet  fever,  the  dis- 
ease, in  ahnost  every  person  affected,  hasHbeen  attended 
wth*an  ulcerous  sore  tnroat. 

651.]  This  view  of  the  matter  may  create  some  doubt  \ 
but  I  am  still  of  cfptnion,  that  there  is  a  scarlet  fever  which 
jis  a  disease  specincally  different  from  the  Cynanche  Ma« 
ligna. 

Dr.  Sydenham^  has  described  a  scarlet  fever,  which  he 
had  seen  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  fever  and  eruption,  without  its  being  accom- 
panied with  any  affection  of  the  throat;  at  least  he  does 
not  take  notice  of  any  such  affection,  which  such  an  accu- 
rate observer  could  not  fail  to  have  done,  if  any  such 
symptom,  as  we  have  commonly  seen  making  a  principal 

*  '•Tlioui»h  tlic  ajipUcaiion  of  cold  air  be  dangerous,  yet  ventilation  b  of  considerable  use  |o 
tiw  measles ;  as  I*  also  a  frequent  cimnge  of  linen,  and  cleanliness 
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part  of  the  disease,  had  attended  those  cases'  which  he  had 
obserreil.  Several  other  writers  have  described  the  scar- 
let fever  in  the  same  manner,  and  I  know  physicians  who 
have  seen  the  disease  in  that  form ;  so  that  tnere  can  be  no 
doubt  of  there  being  a  scarlet  fever  not  necessarily  con- 
nectied  with  an  ulcerous  sore  throat,  and  therefore  a  dis- 
ease different  from  the  Cynanche  Maligna.  v 
•  652;]  But,  further,  although  in  all  the  instances  of  scar- 
let fever  which  I  ha^e  seen,  (and  in  the  course  of  forty 
tears  I  havfe  seen  it  six  or  seven  times  prevailing  as  an  epi- 
demic in  Scotland)  the  disease,  in  almost  all  the  persons 
affected,  was  attended  with  an  ulcerous  sore  throat,  or  was 
what  Sauvages  names  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa;  and  al- 
thoughj  in  some  instances  the  ulcers  of  the  throat  were  of  a 
putrid  and  gangrenous  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  the  disl 
ease  in  all  its  symptoms  resembled  very  exactly  the  Cy- 
nanche Maligna;  yet  I  am  still  persuaded,  that  not  only 
the  Scarlatina  of  Sydenham,  but  that  even  the  Scarlatina 
Anginosa  of  Sauvages,  is  a  different  disease  from  the  Cy- 
nanche Maligna;  and  I  have  fonpe4this  opinion  from  the 
fdllowing  considerations.  *  ^'  ^' 
:  653.]  1st  J  There  is  a  scarlet  fever  isitfiTely  free  from  anjr 
affection  of  the  throat,  which  sometimes  prevails  as  an  epi- 
demic; and  thei^efbre  there  is  a  specific  contagion  produc- 
ing a  scarlet  eruption  without  any  determinatipn  to  the 
throat. 

2dhfy  The.  Scarlatina,,  which,  from  its  matter  being  ge^ 
nerauy  determined  to  the  throAt,  may  be  properljr  termed 
Anginosa,  has,  in  many  cases  of  the  same  epidemic,  been 
without  any  auction  of  the  throat ;  and  therefore  the  com 
tagion  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  especially  determined 
to  produce  the  eruption  only. 

3dh/,  Though  in  all  the  epidemics  that  I  could  alledge 
to  be  those  of  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa,  there  have  been 
some  cases,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  ulcers,  and  in 
other  circumstances,  exactly  resembled  the  cases  of  the 
Cynanche  Maligna;  yet  I  have  as  constantly  remarked, 
that  these  cases  have  not  been  above  one  or  two  in  a  hun- 
dred, while  the  rest  have  all  of  them  been  with  ulcers  of  a 
benign  kind,  and  with  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  des- 
crtbed,  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  Cynanohe 
Maligna. 

4M^,  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  two  or  three  times 
seen  ttie  Cynanche  Maligna  epidemically  prevailing ;  so. 
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um(mg  the  persons  affected,  I  hare  seen  instances  of  CBAQf 
as  mild  as  those  of  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa  usually  are : 
but  here  the  proportion  was  reversed ;  these  mild  casesr 
were  not  one  nfth  of  the  whole,  while  the  rest  were  of  tha 
putrid  and  malignant  kind. 

Lasthjf  It  applies  to  the  same  purpose  to  observe,  that, 
of  the  C}'nanche  MaUgna,  most  of  tne  instances  terminate' 
fatallj ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  the  ev^it  of  very 
few  of  the  cases  of  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa. 

654.]  From  these  considerations,  though  it  ipajr  appear 
t^at  there  is  some  affinity  between  the  Cynanche  Maligna 
and  Scarlatina  Anginosa,  it  will  still  remain  probable  uiat 
the  two  diseases  are  specifically  diiS^rent.  I  have  been  at 
some  paifts  to  establish  this  opinion :  for,  from  all  mv  ex- 
perience, I  find,  that  those  two  diseases  r€K]uire  a  differ- 
ent treatment ;  and  I  therefore  now  proceed  to  mention 
more  particularly  Miie  circumstances  or  the  Sc^i^tioa  An- 
ginosa. 

655.]  This  disease  commonly  appears  about  the  begin- 
xung  of  wifiter,  and  continues  throughout  that  season.  It 
comes  on  with  some  cold  shivering,  and  other  symptonvi 
of  the  fever  which  usually  introduces  tbe  other  exanthe- 
mata. But  here  thereis  no  cough,  nor  the  other  catarrhal 
symptoms  which  attend  the  meaues;  nor  ,i^  there  that  aiuc- 
iety  and  vomiting  which* commonly  introduce  the  cpnflu* 
ent  small-pox,  and  which  more  certainly  introduce  t^ 
*  Cynanche  Maligna. 

Early  in  the  disease^  some  uneasiness  is  felt  in  the  throat , 
and  mquently  the  deglutition  is  difficult,  gener^ly  more 
^  jblian  in  tbe«  Cynanche  Maligna.  Upon  looking  into  the 
fauces,  a  redifps  and  swelling  appear  in  color  ana  bulk  ap-" 
Broaching  to  the  state  of  th^e  symptoms  in  the  Cynanche 
^Tonsillaris  ;  but  in  the  Scarlatina,  there  is  always  more  or 
less  of  slough,  which  seldom  appear  in  the  Cynanche  Ton- 
sillaris ;  and  tlie  sloughs  are  commonly  whiter  than  those  in 
the  Cyi^iche  Maligna. 

White  these  appearances  are  discovered  in  the  fauces, 
upon  ikhe  third  or  fourth  day  a  scarlet  erupUon  itppears  on 
the  skin  in  the  same  form  as  described  in  314.  This  ^frup- 
tion  is  commonly  more  considerable  and  universal  thib  in 
the  Cynanche ;  but  it  seldom  produces  a  remission  of  the 
4eyer.  *  -The  eruption  for  the  most  part  remains  till  the  ibkd 
or  fourth  day  after  its  first  appearance  ^  but  then  goes  off, 
ending  in  a  meaUy  desquamation.    At  this  time  th^  fever 
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«n]a%  subsides  ;  and  genenlly,  at  the  satne  time,  some 
degree  of  sweat  comes  on. 

The  sioughs  on  the  fauces,  trbich  appeared  early  io  the 
disease,  conjtuiue  for  some  days  ;  but  then  falling  off,  dis- 
cover the  swelling  abated,  and  an  ulcer  formed  on  one  or 
both  tooflik  showing  a  laudable  pus ;  and  soon  after  the  fever 
las  subsided,  these  ulcers  heal  up  entirely.  For  the  most 
part  this  disease  has  much  less  of  coryza  attending  it 
than  the  Cynanche  Maligna  ;  and,  when  there  is  a  coryza 
attoiding  the  Scarlatina,  the  matter  discharged  is  less  acrid, 
and  has  not  the  fetid  smell  which  it  has  in  the  other  disease. 

In  the  Scarlatina,  when  the  eruption  has  entirely  disap^ 
peared,  it  frequently  happens,  that  in  a  few  days  after, 
the  whole  body  is  affected  with  an  anasarcous  swelling ; 
which,  however,  in  a  few  davs  more,  gradually  sub^des. 

We  have  thus  described  the  most  common  circumstances 
of  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa ;  and  have  only  to  add,  that 
during  Uie  time  of  its  being  epidemic,  and  especially  upon 
its  first  setting  in,  there  are  always  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
circumstanceas  of  the  disease  apf>roach  very  ne^My  to  those 
of  the  Cynanche  Maligna  ;  and  it  is  only  m  th^  instances 
that  the  disease  is  attended  wtthapg^  ganger .^ 

656.]  With  respect  to  the  cure  of  diis  disease,  when  the 
symptoms  of  it  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  Cy- 
nanche Maligna,  it  requires  exactly  the  same  treatment  as 
directed  in  317. 

657.]  When  the  scarlet  fever  appears  without  any  af- 
fection of  the  throat,  the  treatuient  ot  it  is  very  simple,  and 
is  delivered  by  Dr.  Sydenham.  An  antiphlogistic  regiment 
is  commonly  all  that  is  requisite  ;  avoiding,  on  one  hand, 
^  the  application  of  cold  air ;  and,  on  the  other,  any  increase 
of  external  heat. 

658 i]  In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa, 
the  same  treatment  is,  in  most  cases,  sufficient;  but  as 
here,  the  fever  is  commonly  more  considerable,  and  there 
is  likewise  an  affection  of  the  throaty  same  remedies  may  be 
often  necessary.  Ift 

659.]  When  there  is  a  prettv  high  ci^ree  of  fever^  with 
a  full  pulse,  and  a  consideraole  swelluig  of  the  tonsils, 

•  Thcie  case*  in  which  the  disease  it  attended  with  dtncer,  ite,  lieweftf ,  vtrj  few,  and  are 
only  the  effect  of  art.  TeaziM  the  patient  br  dotnf  too  much;  tonnenting  bim  with  a  dote 
conmiemeni  to  his  l>ed,  well  furnished  with  Dlankets;  and  adding  fuH  to  the  fteme,  by  fordng 
htm  to  swallow  larae  quantities  of  cordials  and  alcxtphannict,  are  me  sure  methods  of  increakiM 
the  disease:  and  the  patient,  distressed  by  the  excesaive  oSktousness  of  his  sage  doctor,  w 
oblind  to  take  refun  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

4  The  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  not  however  be  ouried  too  br,  lest  we  induce  a  tutt  of 
debility  that  may  prove  hurtfuL 
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bleeding  is  very  proper,  especially  in  adults ;  and  it  he» 
l>een  frequently  practised  witn  aArantage  :  but  as,  even  in 
the  Cynanche  Tonsillaris,  mucb  bleeding  is  seldom  neces- 
sary;  (305.)  so,  in  the  Scarlatina,  when  the  state  of  the 
fever  and  the  appearances  of  the  ^uces  render  the  nature 
of  the  disease  ambiguous,  bleeding  may  be  omitted  ;  and, 
if  not  altogether  avoided,  it  should  at  least  not  be  large, :  \ 
and  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

660.]  Vomiting,  and  especially  nauseating  doses  of  eme- 
tics,* notwithstanding  the  inflamed  state  of  the  fauces,  have, 
been  found  very  useful  in  this  disease.  An  open  belly  is 
proper  in  every  form  of  thi$  disease ;  and  when  tbenau- 
seaung  doses  of  emetics  operate  a  little  downwards,  they, 
are  more  serviceable. 

661.]  In  every  form  of  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa,  through 
the  whole  coyrse  of  it,  detergent  garglesf  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  more  or  less  as  the  quantity  pf  sloughs  and  the 
viscid  mucus  in  the  fauces  may  seem  to  require. 

662.]  Even  in  the  milder  states  of  the  Scarlatina  Angi- 
nosa, it  ha^been  common  with  practitioners  to  exhibit  me 
Peruvian  bark  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  ; 
but  we  are  assured,  by  much  experience,  that  in  such  ca- 
ses it  ma^  be  safely  omitted,  though  in  cases  any  ways  am- 
biguous it  may  not  be  prudent  to  neglect  this  remedy. 

663.]  The  anasarcous  swelling,  wnich  frequently  follows 
the  Scarlatina  Anginosa,  seldom  requires  any  remedy;  and> 
at  least,  the  purgatives  so  much  inculcatea,  and  so  com- 
monly exhibited,  soon  take  off  the  anasarca. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Plague. 

^64.]  npHE  E||%ue  is  a  disease  which  always  arises 

jL    from  contagion  ;  which  affects  many  persons 

about  ihe  same  time  ;  proves  fatal  to  great  numbers,  gene-' 

rally  produces  fever  ;  and  in  most  persons,  is  attended  with 

buboes  or  carbuncles. 

•  These  have  been  raentioned  in  former  notes. 

+  The  dcicrgeni  gargles  were  describcdln  the  note  on  article  317.    Tincture  of  roses  is  gene- 
rally  used,  and  in  most  cases  answer  every  intention.    If,  however,  the  ulceratiott  is  considera-  • 
bie,  and  the  sloughs  do  not  easily  cast  off,  reooune  mui(  be  had  to  Dr.  FothefsUl'i  farcle,  des- 
cribed in  article  3 17. 
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.  SM.]  The$e  are  tbe  circumstances  whicb,  taken  together, 
give  tbe  ciwacter  of  th6  disease ;  but  it  is  accompanied 
witb  many  symptoms  almost  peculiar  to  itself,  tbat,  in  dif- 
fi^raot  persons,  are  greatly  diversified  in  number  and  degree, 
aad  ^ouid  be  particularly  studied.  I  would  wish  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  this ;  but  think  it  unfit  for  a  person  who 
has  never  seen  the  disease  to  attempt  its  particiilar  history. 
For  this,  tber^ore,  I  must  refer  to  the  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  sub^t ;  but  allowiug  thc^e  only  to  be  con* 
«ubed,  who  have  tben^ves  seen  and  treated  the  disease  in 
all  its  different  forms. 

666.]  From  the  accounts  of  such  authors,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  circumstances  which  particularly  distinguish 
this  disease,  and  especially  tbe  more  violent  and  dangerous 
states  of  it,  are 

Isif  The  great  loss  o£  strength  in  the  animal  functions, 
which  often  appears  early  in  the  disease. 

2dly,  The  stupor,  giddiness,  and  ccmsequent  staggering, 
which  resembles  dnrnkenness,  or  the  head-ach  and  various 
ddiriom  ;  which  are  ail  of  them  symptoms  denoting  a  great 
disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

3dlj/^  Tbe  anxiety,  palpitation,  syncope,  and  especially 
tbe  weakness  and  irr^ularity  of  the  pulse,  which  denotes 
a  considerable  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  heart. 

4tbb/f  The  nausea  and-iromiting,  particularly  the  vomit- 
ing of  bile,  which  shows  an  accumulation  of  vitiated  bile 
in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  ducts,  and  firom  thence  de- 
rived into  the  intestines  and  stomach  ;  all  of  which  symp- 
toms I  suppose  to  denote  a  considerable  spasm,  and  loss  of 
tone,  in  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

SiAlj/f  The  buboes  or  carbuncles,  which  denote  an  acri-  ' 
mony  prevailing  in  the  fluids.     And, 

Lastly,  The  Petechiae,  hemorrhagies,  and  colliquative 
diarrhoea,  which  denote  a  putrescent  tendency  prevailing  to 
a  great  degree  in  the  mass  of  blood. 

667.]  From  the  consideration  of  all  these  symptoms,  it 
appears,  that  the  plague  is  especially  distinguished  by  a  spe- 
cific contagion,  often  suddenly  producing  tne  most  conside- 
cable  symptoms  of  debility  in  the  nervous  system  or  mov- 
ing powers,  as  well  as  of  a  general  putrescency  in  the  fluids  ; 
and  it  is  from  the  consideration  of  these  circumstances  as 
the  proximate  cause,  that  I  think  both  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  the  plague  mu;t  be  directed. 

668.]  If  this  disease  should  revisit  the  northern  parts  of 

2f 
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Europe,  it  is  probable,  that,  at  the  time,  there  will  be  na 

Jbysician  then  aUve,  who,  at  the  fir&t  appearance  of  the 
isease,  can^be  guided  by  his  former  expenence,  but  must 
be  instructed  by  his  study  of  the  .writers  on  this  subject^ 
and  by  analogy.  It  is,  therefore,  I  hope,  allowable  for  Bie, 
upon  the  same  grounds,  to  offer  here  my  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  disease. 

This  paragraph  was  written  before  I  bad  any  notice  of 
the  plague  of  Moscow,  anno  177 1  ;  but  I  think  it  will  still 
apply  to  the  ca^e  of  Great  Britain  and  of  many  other 
northern  states. 


SECTION  n. 

Of  the  Prevention  of  the  Plague. 

669.]  WITH  respect  to  the  prevention  :  As  we  arefirm* 
ly  persuaded  that  the  disease  never  arises  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  in  consequence  of  its  being  imported 
from  some  other  country  ;  so  the  first  measure  necessary ,'is 
the  magistratie^s  taking  care  to  prevent  the  importation  : 
and  this  may  generally  be  done  by  a  due  attention  to  bilk 
of  health,  and  to  the  proper  perfomiance  of  quararrtines. 

670.]  With  respect  to  the  latter,  we  are  persuaded,  that 
the  quarantine  of  persons  may  safely  be  much  Ibss  than 
forty  days  ;  and,  it  this  were  allowecl,  the  ^ecution  of  the 
c^uaranfcine  would  be  more  exact  and  certain,  as  tlie  tempta- 
tion to  break  it  would  be  in  a  great  measure  removed* 

671.]  With  respect  to  the  quarantine  of  goods,  it  can- 
not be  perfect,  unless  the  suspected  goods  be  unpacked  and 
duly  ventilated,  as  well  as  the  other  means  employed  for 
correcting  the  infection  they  may  carry  ;  and,  if  all  this 
were  properly  done,  it  is  probable  that  the  time  commonly 
prescribed  for  the  quarantine  of  goods  might  also  be  short- 
ened. 

672.]  A  second  measure,  in  the  way  of  prevention,  be- 
comes requisite,  when  an  infection  has  reached  and  prevail- 
ed in  any  place,  to  prevent  that  infection  from  spreading 
into  other  places.  This  can  be  done  only  by  preventing 
the  inhabitants,  or  the  goods  of  any  infectedi  place,  from 
going  out  of  it,  till  they  have  undergone  a  proper  quarantine. 

673.]  The  third  measure  for  prevention,  to  be  employed 
with  great  care,  is  to  hinder  the  infection  from  spreading 
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amoQg  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  in  which  it  has  arisen. 
The  measures  necessary  for  this,  are  to  be  directed  by  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  82  ;  and  from  that  doctrine  we  in- 
fer, that  all  persons  wbo  can  avoid  any  near  communica- 
tion with  infected  persons,  or  goods,  may  escape  the  in- 
fection. 

674.]  For  avoiding  such  communication,  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  by  the  magistrate  :  1.  By  allowing  as  many 
of  the  inhabitants  as  are  free  from  the  infection,  and  not 
necessary  to  the  service  of  the  place,  to  go  out  of  it.  2.  By 
prohibitmg  all  assemblies,  or  unnecessary  intercourse  of 
the  people.  3.  By  taking  care  that  necessary  communica- 
tions be  performed  without  contact.  4.  By  making  such  ar- 
rangements and  provisions  as  may  render  it  easy  for  the 
families  remaining,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own 
houses.  5,  By  dlowing  persons  to  ^uit  houses  in  which 
an  infection  appears,  upon  condition  that  they  go  into  la- 
zarettoes.  6.  By  ventilating  and  purifying,  or  destroying 
at  the  public  expenoe,  all  infected  goods.  Lastly,  by 
avoiding  hospitals,  and  providing  separate  apartments  for 
infected  persons. 

The  execution  of  these  measures  will  require  great  au- 
thority, and  much  vigilance  and  attention,  on  the  pari  of 
the  magistrate  ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  any 
detail  on  this  subject  of  the  public  police. 

675.]  The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  business  of  pre- 
ventioii,  resp^ts  the  conduct  ot  persons  necessarily  remain- 
ing in  infected  places,  especially  of  those  obligc^i  to  have 
some  communication  with  persons  infected. 

676.1  Of  those  obliged  to  remain  in  infected  places,  but 
not  obliged  to  have  anv  near  communication  with  the  sick, 
they  may  be  preserved  from  the  contagion  by  avoiding  all 
near  communication  with  other  persons,  or  their  goods ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  a  small  distance  will  answer  tlic^, 
purpose,  if,  at  the  same  time,  there  be  no  stream  of  air  to 
carry  the  effluvia  of  persons,  or  goods,  to  some  distance. 

677.]  For  those  who  are  necessarily  obliged  to  have  a 
near  communication  with  the  sick,  it  is  proper  to  let  them 
know,  that  some  of  the  most  powerful  contagions  do  not 
operate,  but  when  the  bodies  of  men  exposed  to  the  conta- 

f^ion  are  in  certain  circumstances  which  render  them  more 
iabje  to  be  affected  by  it ;  and  therefore,  by  avoiding  these 
circumstances  and  causes,  they  may  often  escape  infection. 
^78.]  The  bodies  of  men  are  especially  liable  to  be  at^ 
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fected  by  contagions,  when  they  are  any  ways  considerably 
weakened  by  want  of  food ,  and  even  by  a  scanty  diet,  or 
uno  of  little  nourlslmicnt ;  by  intemperance  in  drinking^ 
which  v:hGn  the  j^tupor  of  intoxication  is  over,  leaves  the 
body  10  a  weakened  &tatc  ;  by  excess  in  venery  ;  by  great 
fatigne  ;  or  by  any  coTisidt^rdble  evacuation. 

GIB*  The  causes  whichj  concurring  with  contagion,  ren- 
der it  more  certairdy  lictivcj  are  cold,  fear,  and  fiill  living* 

The  several  meann,  tiierv*fore,  of  avoiding  or  guarding 
against  the  action  of  cold  (94,  to  96.)  are  to  be  carefully 
studied. 

680.]  Against  fear  the  mind  is  to  be  fortified  as  well  as 
possible,  by  inspiring  a  favorable  idea  of  the  power  of  pre- 
servative means  ;  by  destroying  the  opinion  of  the  incura- 
ble nature  of  the  disease  ;  by  occupying  mens  minds  with 
business  or  labor ;  and  by  avoiding  all  objects  of  fear,  as 
funerals,  passing  bells,  and  any  notice  of  the  deatli  of  parti«> 
cular  friends. 

681.]  A  fall  diet  of  animal  food  increases  the  Irritability 
of  the  body,  and  favors  the  operation  of  contagfion  ;  and 
indigestion,  whether  from  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food, 
has  the  same  effect. 

682.  Besides  giving  attention  to  obviate  the  several  cir- 
cumstances (609,  678,  to  681.)  which  favor  the  operation 
of  contagion,  it  is  probable  that  some  means  may  be  em- 
ployed for  strengthening  the  bodies  of  men,  and  thereby 
enabling  them  to  resist  contagion. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  probable,  that  the  moderate  use 
of  wine,  or  of  spirituous  liquors,  may  have  a  good  effect. 

It  is  probable  abo,  that  exercise,  when  it  can  be  employ- 
ed, if  so  moderate  as  to  be  neither  heating  nor  fatiguing  to 
the  body,  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 

Persons  who  have  tried  cold  bathing,  and  commonly  feel 
invigorating  effects  from  it,  if  they  are  any  ways  secure 
against  havine  already  received  infection,  may  possibly  be 
enabled  to  resist  it  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath. 

It  is  probable,  that  some  medicines  also  may  be  useful  in 
enabling  men  to  resist  infection  ;  but  amongst  these  I  can 
hardly  admit  the  numerous  alexipharmics  formerly  propos- 
ed ;  or,  at  least,  very  few  of  them,  and  those  only  of  tonic 
power.  Amongst  these  last  we  reckon  the  Peruvian  bark  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual.  If  any  thing  is  to  be 
expected  from  antiseptics,  I  think  camphire,  whether  in- 
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tsrnaliy  or  extenudly  employed,  is  one  of  the  most  })romi8- 
int. 

Every  pafBon  is  to  be  indulged  in  the  use  cf  any  meantf 
cf  preservation  of  which  he  has  conceived  a  good  opinion, 
mdiether  it  be  a  charm  or  a  medicine,  if  the  latter  be  not  di- 
rectly hurtful. 

Whether  issues  be  ttsefiil  in  preserving  from,  or  in  mode* 
rating  the  effects  of  contagion,  I  cannot  determine  from  the 
observations  I  have  yet  read. 

683.1  As  neither  the  atmosphere  in  general,  nor  any  con* 
siderable  portion  of  it,  is  tainted  or  unpregnated  with  the 
matter  of  contagions  ;  so  the  Ugbting  ot  fires  over  a  great 
part  of  the  infected  city,  or  omer  general  frimigations  in 
the  open  air,  are  of  no  use  for  preventing  the  disease,  and 
may  perhaps  be  hurtful. 

684.]  It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  check  the 
progress  of  infection,  if  the  poor  were  enjoined  to  make  a 
frequent  change  of  clothing,  and  were  suitably  provided 
f((H*that  purpose  ;  and  if  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
duced to  make  a  frequent  ventilation  of  their  houses  and 
furniture. 


SECtlON  m. 

Of  the  Cure  of  the  Plague. 

685.]  IN  the  cure  of  the  plague,  the  indications  are 
the  same  as  those  of  fever  in  general,  ( 1 26.)  but  here  they 
are  not  all  equally  necessary  and  important. 

686.]  The  measures  for  moderating  the  violence  of  re- 
action, which  operate  by  diminishing  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  (128.)  nave  seldom  any  place  here,  ex- 
cepting so  far  as  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  generally 
proper.  Some  physicians,  indeed,  have  recommended 
Dleeding;  and  there  may  occur  cases  in  which  bleeding  may 
be  useful;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  unnecessary,  and 
in  many  cases  it  might  be  very  hurtful. 

Purging  has  also  been  recommended  ;  and,  in  some  de^ 
gree,  it  may  be  useful  in  drawing  off  the  bile,  or  other  pu- 
trescent matters  frequently  present  in  the  intestines;  but  a 
large  evacuation  this  way  may  certainly  be  hurtful. 

687.]  The  moderating  the  violence  of  reaction,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done  by  takmg  off  the  spasm  of  the  extreme 
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vessels  (1510  b  a  measure  of  the  utmost  necessity  in  the. 
cure  of  the  plague;  and  the  whole  of  the  means  (152,  to 
200 J  suited  to  this  indication  are  extremely  proper. 

688.]  The  giving  an  emetic  at  the  very  first  approach  of 
the  diseasei  won  J  J  probably  be  of  great  service;  and  it  is 
likely^  that  at  some  other  periods  of  the  disease,  emetics 
might  be  useful,  both  by  evacuating  bile  abundant  in  the 
alimentary  canal^  and  by  taking  on  the  spasm  of  ^e  ex- 
treme vessels. 

689.]  From  some  principles  with  respect  to  fever  in  ge- 
neral, and  with  respect  to  the  plague  in  particular,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that,  after  the  exliibition  of  the  first  vomit,  the 
body  should  be  disposed  to  sweat;  which  ought  to  be  rais- 
ed to  a  moderate  cli^ree  only,  but  continued  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  or  longer  if  the  patient  bear  it  easily. 

690.]  This  sweating  should  be  excited  and  conducted 
agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  168.  It  is  to  be  .pro- 
moted by  the  plentiful  use  of  diluents,  rendered  more 
grateful  by  vegetable  acids,  or  more  powerful  by  boing 
impregnated  with  some  portion  of  neutral  salts. 

691.]  To  support  the  patient  under  the  continuance  of 
the  sweat,  a  little  weak  broth,  acidulated  with  juice  of 
lemons,  may  be  given  frequently;  and  sometimes  a  little 
wine,  if  the  heat  of  the  body  be  not  considerable. 

692.]  If  sudorific  medicines  are  Judged  to  be  necessary, 
opiates  are  the  most  efiectual  andsare:  but  th^y  should 
not  be  combined  with  aromatics;  and  probably  may  be 
more  eflFectual,  if  joined  with  a  portion  of  emetics,  and  of 
neutral  salts. 

693.]  If,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  emetics  and  sudo- 
rifics,  .the  disease  should  still  continue,  the  cure  must  de- 
pend upon  the  employment  of  mean?  for  obviating  debi- 
lity and  putrescency ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  various  re- 
medies proposed  above  (from  201,  to  227.)  may  all  be  ad- 
ministered, but  especially  the  tonics;  al^d  of  these  the  chief 
are  cold  drink  and  the  Peruvian  bark/ 

694.]  In  the  cure  of  the  plague,  ^ome  attention  is  due 
to  the  management  of  buboes  and  carbuncles:  but  we  do 
not  touch  this,  as  it  belortgs  to  the  province  of  surgery.* 

•  Hw  reader  might  ponibljr  expect  a  detail  of  the  medicines  used  in  the  plague,  with  tbcir 
doses,  and  the  manner  of  administering  (hem  ,*  but  1  thought  it  better  to  refer  to  the  authors 
who  have  either  seen  the  di<eaie,  or  wIm)  luve  expressly  written  on  it. 

On  consulting  different  auth<irs,  it  appears,  that  every  particular  epidemic  requires  a  different 
Heatment,  in  some  parts  of  ttie  cure  at  least.  Should  any  young  practitioner  be  unfortanate 
enough  to  have  occasion  lo  exercise  his  art  in  the  cure  of  ihc  plague,  be  must  chicfiy  be  direciQl|\ 
tagr  the  feneral  iodiaiiioiu  ol  the  cure  of  fevers. 
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CHAPTER  VI,. 
OF  ERYSIPELAS,   OR  ST.  ANTHONY'S  FIRE. 

695.]  TN  274,  I  mentioned  the  distinction  Tvliich  I  pro* 

X  posed  to  make  betu  cen  the  diseases  to  be  named 

the  Erythema  and  the  Erysipelas ;  and  from  thence  it  will 

appear,  that  Erysipelas,  as  an  Erythema  i'ollowitig  fever^ 

may  have  its  place  here* 

€96.]  I  suppose  the  erysipelas  (q  depend  on  a  matter  ge« 
Derated  within  the  body,  and  which,  aualogous  to  the  other 
cases  of  exandiemata,  is,  in  cor^seqnence  of  fever,  thrown 
out  upon  the  surface  jof  the  body;\  1  own  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  apply  this  to  every  particular  case  of  erysipelas : 
but  I  take  tbe  case  in  wh{cb  it  is  generally  supposed  to  af^- 
.  {dy,  that  of  the  erysipelas  of  the  face  ;  \^'lHch  1  siiall  there^ 
fore  consider  here."  '^ 

697.]  The  Erysipelas  of  the  face  comes  on  with  a  cold 
shivering,  and  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia.     The  hot  stagl^ 
of  this  is  frequently  attended  uith  a  confusion  of  head,  and  ^^^ 
some  degree  of  delirium ;  and  almost  always  with  drowsi-   . 
ness,   or  perhaps  coma.     The  pulse   is  always  frequent, 
and  commonly  full  and  hard. 

698.]  When  these  symptoms  have  continued  fo^^nc, 
two,  or  at  most  three  days,  there  appears,  on  sonfB  ^art 
of  the  face,  a  redness,  such  as  that  described  in  (275.)  as 
the  appearance  of  Erythema.  This  redness,  at  firsts  is  of 
no  gre^t  extent ;  but  gradually  spreads  from  the  part  it 
first  occupied  to  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  commonly  till 
it  has  affected  the  whole ;  and  frequently  from  the  face  it 
spreads  over  the  hairy  scalp,  or  descends  on  some  part  of 
the  neck.  As  the  redness  spreads,  it  commonly  disappears^ 
or  at  least  decreases,  in  the  parts  it  had  before  occupied. 
All  the  parts  upon  which  tbe  redness  appears  are,  at  the 
same  time,  affected  with  some  swelling,  wbich  continues 
for  some  time  after  the  redness  has  abated.  The  whole 
face  becomes  considerably  turgid  ;  and  the  eye-lids  are 
often  so  much  swelled  as  entirely  to  shut  up  the  eyes. 

699.]  When  the  redness  and  swelling  have  proceeded  for 
some  time,  there  commonly  arise,  sooner  or  later,  bhsters 
of  a  larger  or  smaller  size,  on  several  parte  of  the  face. 
These  contain  a  thin  yellowish  or  ahnost  colorless  liquor, 
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which  sooner  or  later  runs  out.  The  svarface  of  the  skin, 
in  the  blistered  places,  sometimes  becomes  livid  and  black- 
u\i  ;  but  tbks  livor  seldom  goes  deeper  than  the  smrface,  or 
discovers  any  degree  of  gangrene  aftecting  the  skin.  On 
the  parts  of  the  tuce  not  affected  with  blisters,  the  cuticle 
su^TfM'*^,  trvivrtr^U  thi>  cfkI  of  the  disease,  a  considerable  des^ 
quamation.  Sometimes  the  tumor  of  the  eye^ds  ends  in  a 
suppuration. 

700.]  The  inflammation  coming  upon  the  face  does  not 
produce  any  lemLssion  of  the  fever  which  had  before  pre* 
vailed  ;  and  sometimes  the  fever  increases  with  the  increas- 
ing and  spreading  inflaumiation. 

701.]  The  inflammation  usually  continues  for  eight  or 
ten  da^s ;  and  for  the  same  time,  the  fever  and  symptoms 
attendmg  it  also  continue. 

702.]  In  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  the  delirium 
and  coma  attending  it  sometimes  go  on  increasing,  and 
...^1^^  the  patient  dies  apoplectic  on  the  seventh,  ninth,  or  ele- 
^'^^^StVenth  day  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases,  it  has  been 
''^^''^j^binmonly  supposed  that  the  disease  is  translated  from  the 
external  to  the  internal  parts.  But  I  have  not  seen  any  in- 
stance in  which  it  did  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  aflSsction 
of  the  brain  was  merely  a  communication  of  the  external 
a£Fection,  as  this  continued  increasing  at  the  same  time 
with  the  internal. 

703.]  When  the  fatal  event  does  not  take  place,'  the  in- 
flammation, after  having  aflected  a  part,  commonly  the 
whole  of  the  face,  and  perhaps  the  otner  external  parts  of 
the  head,  ceases.  With  the  inflammation,  the  fever  also 
ceases;  and  without  any  evident  crisis,  the  patient  retunis 
to  his  ordinary  state  of  health. 

704.]  This  disease  is  not  commonly  conts^ous;  but 
as  it  may  arise  &om  an  acrid  matter  externally  applied, 
8o  it  is  possible  that  the  disease  may  sometimes  be  commu- 
nicated from  one  person  to  another. 

Persons  who  have  once  labored  under  this  disease  are 
liable  to  retuyis  of  it. 

705.]  The  event  of  this  disease  may  be  foreseen  from 
the  state  of  the  symptoms  which  denote  more  or  less  affec- 
tion of  the  brain.  If  neither  delirium  nor  coma  come  on, 
the  disease  is  seldom  attended  with  any  danger  ;  but  when 
these  symptoms  appear  early  in  the  disease,  and  are  in  a 
considerable  degpree^  the  utmost  danger  is  to  be  appre* 
bended. 
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706.]  As  this  disease  often  arises  in  the  part,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  coming  on  of  the  pyrexia;  as  I  have  known 
it  with  all  its  symptoms,  arise  from  an  acrimony  appUed  to 
the  part;  as  it  is  commonly  attended  with  a  nill  and  fre- 
quently a  hard  pulse;  as  the  blood  drawn  in  this  disease 
snows  the  same  crust  upon  its  surface,  that  appears  in  the 
phlegmasise ;  and,  lastly  as  the  swelling  of  the  eye-lids,  in 
this  disease,  frequently  ends  in  a  suppuration;  so,  from 
these  considerations,  it  seems  doubtful  if  this  disease  be 
properly,  in  Nosoloey,  separated  from  the  Phiegmasise. 
At  any  rate,  I  take  the  disease  I  have  described  to  be  what 
physicians  have  named  the  Erysipelas  Phlegmonodes,  and 
that  it  partakes  a  great  deal  of  the  nature  of  the  Phleg- 
masia. 

707.]  Upon  this  conclusion,  the  Erysipelas  of  the  face 
b  to  be  cured  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  phlegmo- 
nic  inflammations,  by  blood-lettine,  cooling  pur^atives^ 
and  by  employing  every  part  of  the  antipfaJogistic  rem- 
men  ;*  and  our  experience  has  confirmed  the  fitness  of  this, 
method  of  cure. , 

708.]  The  evacuations  of  blood-letting  and  purging, 
are  to  be  employed  more  or  less  according  to  the  urgency 
of  symptoms,  particularly  those  of  the  pyrexia,  and  of 
those  wnich  marx  an  auction  of  the  brain.  *  As  the  pyrexia 
continues  and  often  increases  with  the  inflammation' of  the 
face ;  so  the  evacuations  mentioned  may  be  employed  at 
any  time  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

70d.]  In  this^  as  in  other  diseases  of  the  head,  it  is  pro- 
per to  put  the  patient,  as  often  as  he  can  easily  bear  it,  inta 
somewhat  of  an  erect  posture. 

710.]  As  in  this  disease  there  is  always  an  external  af- 
fection, and  as  in  many  instances  there  is  no  other;  so  va- 
rious external  applications  to  the  part  affected  have  been 
proposed ;  but  almost  all  of  them  are  of  doubtful  eflect. 
The  narcotic,t  refrigerant^  and  astringent^  appHcations^ 
are  suspected  of  disposing  to  gangrene ;  spirituous||  appli- 
cations  seem  to  increase  tne  inflammj^tipn  ;  and  all  oily  or 
watery§  applications  seem  to  occs^ionfits  spreading.  The 
application  that  seems  most  safe^  and  which  is  now  most 

*  The  aatipblocUtic  refiioen,  lee  baire  been  deaciibed  ia  former  notes.  See  article  19,  et  leq. 

4  Tbe  leaves  of  solaaum,  of  hemlock,  of  henbane,  and  oiber  similar  plants  applied  as  fe- 
menutions.  "^ 

t  Solutions  of  Sacchanim  Satumi,  or  Vitriohun  album,  applied  cold. 

(fEspcdaUf  if  thej  are  rach  as  are  compounded  with  aropiatics  or  volatile  salts,  ascampbo- 
imiod  spirit  of  wine,  flungarf  water,  volatile  liniment,  fcc 
J  The  reason  is  evident,  because  they  confine  the  aciimonlbus  Hqvor  discharfed  from  the  pirt 

2c 
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comniofily  etnplay^d,  u  tfaxt  of  a  dry  mealy  pdwder  fre- 
quently spritikled  upon  the  itiflamed  parts.* 

711.]  An  Erysipelas  Phieginonodea  {ireaoeatly  afypeart 
on  other  ^arts  of  the  body,  beside  the  race ;  and  such 
other  erysipelatous  iaflamoiations  frequently  end  in  sup*. 
pu ration.  These  cases  are  seldom  datieerous.  At  com- 
ing on,  they  are  sotnetimes  attended  with  drowsiness^  and 
even  with  some  deUrium  ;  but  this  rarely  happens  ;  and 
these  symptoms  do  not  continue  after  the  inflammation  is 
formed.  I  hare  never  seen  an  instance  of  the  translatiou 
of  this  inflammation  from  the  limbs  to  an  internal  pert ; 
and  though  these  inflammations  of  the  limbs  be  attmded 
with  pjrrexia,  they  seldom  require  the  same  evaeuatioiis 
as  the  erysipelas  of  the  face.  At  first  they  are  to  be  treat- 
ed by  dry  mealy  applications  only  ;  and  all  humid  appli- 
cations»  as  fomentations,  or  poultices,  are  not  to  be  ap* 
plied,  till,  by  the  continuance  of  the  discf^ise,  by  the  in- 
crease of  swelling,  or  by  a  throbbing  felt  in  the  part^  it 
appears  that  the  msease  is  proceeding  to  suppuration. 

712.]' We  have  hitherto  considered  erysipelas  as  in  a 
great  measui-e  of  a  phlegtnonic  natdre  ;  and  agreeably  to 
that  opinion,  we  have  proposed  our  method  of  care.  But 
it  is  probable,  that  an  erysipelas  is  sometimes  attended 
M'ith,  or  is  a  symptom  of,  a  putrid  fever ;  and,  in  such 
cases,  the  evacuations  proposed  above  may  be  improper^ 
and  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be  necessary  ;  but  I 
cannot  be  exphcit  upon  this  subject,  as  such  putrid  cases 
have  not  come  under  my  observation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

713.]  npHIS  disease  is  Said  to  have  been  unknown  to 

X    the  ancients,  and  that  it  appeared,  for  the 

first  time,  in  Saxony,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 

tury.f     It  is  said  to  have  spread  from  thence  into  all  the 

*  Wlieat  flour  is  tpt  to  ran  into  hard  lump^by  the  thin  acrimonious  ttquor  which  alwayt  ex« 
hales  from  iwrts  aflietcted  with  erysi|>clas.  Oatrtieal  not  being  to  liable  to  this  inconTenieiioe,  is 
theretore  preterable  :  it  ought  to  be  wiped  ofT,  mad  a  fredi  quantity  applied  twice  or  tfariee  s 
day. 

Many  practitionen  recommend  the  application  of  cabba^  leaves  to  eiTslpelatoas  twelUngs, 
and  theireflkacy  hat  been  Crequentir  anproved.  They  ought  to  be  remofed  astoon  as  they  grow 
warm  or  uneAsy«  and  ixcA\  roid  ones  applied. 

4  UoAman,  Wel»ch«  and  kevcnti  other  writers,  fix  the  Ant  appearance  of  this  (fiteatc  at  Leip- 
lie  in  the  ye^it  1631  and  UxA.   Tlds  opinion,  however,  is  false ;  for  dcscriptiom  of  miliary  crup" 
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Otber  pwnts  of  Ewope  ;*  ^xkAy  since  jthe  pei^od  mentipnedy 
tp  havic  app^ed  in  ip^ny  ^:,oiu|it|ries  in  ^iW^  it  /^jad  n&v^' 
appe^ed  J»eibre. 

714.]  Frai|9  the  time  of.i^  having  been  first  particjularly 
observed,  k  b^  been  describied  and  treated  of.  by  inauy 
different  writers  »  and  by  a^i  of  theoiy  till  very  lately^  bay 
been  considered  as  a  p^f^^  f  diop^itfaic  disease. 

It  is  said  to  b^e  h&^  cpn^tau^y  attended  ^'ith  g^feculiar 
fymptoffis.  It  cosies  pn  witli  a  cpLd  sta^i  vvhlq^  is  oite^ 
considerable.  The  hot  st^e  wbich  succee^s^i  is  attended 
with  gre^  anxiety^  and  tr^^ent  sighing.  The  beat  of 
the  body  becomes  great,  a^d  isoon  produces  profuse  {Sweat- 
ing ;  preceded,  however,  by  a  sense  of  pricking,  as  of 
pia^poMits  in  the  skin ;  and  the  sweat  is  of  a  pet^uliarly 
rankajEMl,dfis^£^ree^bJI(eA4or.  The  jeruptipQ.^peajTs  sooner  or 
la^r  in  difFeriSBt  pe^^/qis,  b/ut  a^  no  de^ripined  periofl  of 
the  disease.  It  seldom  or  never  ajppears  on  the  i^i^  y  buf 
discovers  itself  j^st  upic^^  tl^  neck  and  breast,  and  from 
thence  often  spreads  over  the  whole  body. 

71^.]  Tbe  ;er<uption  named  Mi%ry  is  said  to  be  ^f  twp 
kinds,  the  o^e  nan^  tbe  ^edj,  the  otber  the  W^ite  I^Uia- 
ry.  Tbe  former  which  in  ^logliisb  is  strictly  n^Q)ex||  ti;i^ 
JKasb,  is^ioiAD^niy  allowed  to  be  ai^yi^ptomati^  atfection  ; 
and  as  the  Matter  is  the  pnly  one  that  l^auy  pve^^sions  to 
be  Qonsidered^  as  ^  idiopathic  dises^,  it  is  thi$  ^^one  ^at 
1  shall  3vore  particula^iiy  de^ribe  and  treat  of  uji  4^e  pre* 
seotchapt^. 

716.]  Whiktthen  is^:^d;tl;;^  White Aliliar^  eruption  ap. 
pears  at  first  like  the  red,  in  very  .smatf  red  punpit^;,  for  the 
most  part  distinct,  but  sometimes  clustered  together.  Their 
slight  prominence  is  distii^gjuished  tjietter  by  the  ^nger  tbaiii 
by  the  eye.  S900  after  the  appearance  q£  this  eruption, 
and  at  least  on -the  sequod  day^  ia  small  yesicle  appears  upon 

tioosare  tobefouad  in  tiie  writings  at  the  tncients,  and  among  the  moderns  we  find  Rivcrhis 
^escribing  it  in  Frjince,  ivn  after  tbe  apfiearaiKt  qf  Ibe  comet  qf  tbe  jwar  l^tSi  to  which  phc< 
noroeoori  that  author  ascribes  the  laial  epidemic,  as  well  as  the  bloody  wan  that  were  at  that 
|ittc  making  horrid  devastations  in>£un>pe. 

*  We  meet  with  several  accounts  of  the  appearance  of  the  miliarjr  eruption  in  diflerent  parts 
of  F^iope  soon-after  tbe  middle  of  tbe  lastoentuiy,  'not  onlf  by  medical  wjiters,  but  by  gene- 
ral historians ;  among  the'latter  of  whom  we  qoay  mention  Robert  Stbbald,  who  lakes  notice  of 
it  in  his  icotia  Ulustrata^  pubtislted  at  Edinbin^h  in. the  year  V»^.  (Sihbald,  liowcver.  was  a 
physician.)  To  enumerate  tbe  medical  writers  who  have  described  the  diseate  iqHu;  diflerent 
•pans  of  Europe,  would  talce  more  ro<Mn  than  \\\t  short  comiiask  of  diese  notes  adtnita,  tlie  chief 
of  them  are  we^,  Hoffman,  Laogius,  Reyger,  4onqUis,,Gnnwald,  Sydenliam,  Ramizinjr  Fucb- 
stus,  &c  ice 

The  auihors  above  mentioned,  and  several  others  about  tbe  end  of  tbe  last  and  hoginnrnf  or 
this  century,  entertained  various  o))inion$  concerning  the  nature  of  the  miliary  enipiion,  toine  of 
xbem  supposing  it  to  be  a  critical  lerminatkHi  of  a  >Kruliaritvec,  and  iitheis  en  tlie  coilirary 
Urenuottsly  insuting  that  it  was  only  accidental  or  symptomatic*  and  never  criucdl  or  salutan*. 
The  controverw,  which  wascarricd  on  with  some  waniuh,is  now  lermiiulcd,  a«  wUI  appeap«y 
what  follows;  but  tbe ioquisiare youas  ijliyucianwiahod  both  eptenaimnent  and  insiruction 
in  perusing  it.   A  very  guod  abstract  of  ii  occurs  in  f>e  Uften^  treauie  oa  tb»divikk>a  of  ref«fi. 
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the  top  of  each  pimple.  At  first,  the  vesicle  is  whey  co- 
lored ;  but  soon  becomes  white,  and  stands  out  like  a 
globule  on  the  top  of  the  pimple.  In  two  or  three  dars, 
these  globules  break,  or  are  rubbed  oiF;  and  are  succeeded 
by  small  crusts,  which  soon  after  fall  off  in  small  scales. 
While  one  set  of  pimples  takes  this  course,  another  set  sue-  • 
ceeds ;  so  that  the  disease  often  continues  upon  the  skin  for 
many  days  together.  Sometimes  when  one  crop  of  this 
eruption  has  disappeared,  another,  after  some  interval,  is 
produced.     A^d  it  has  been  further  observed,  that  in  some 

Ecrsons  there  is  such  a  tendency  to  this  disease,  that  they 
ave  been  affected  with  it  several  times  in  the  course  of 
their  lives. ' 

717.)  This  disease  is  said  to  affect  both  sexes,  and  per- 
sons of  all  ^es  and  constitutions ;  but  it  has  been  observed, 
at  all  times,  to  affect  especially,  and  most  frequently,  ly- 
ing-in  women. 

•  718.]  This  disease  is  often  accompanied  with  violent 
symptoms,  and  has  frequently  provea  fatal.  The  symp- 
toms attending  it  are,  however,  very  various.  They  are, 
in  one  or  other  instances,  all  the  several  symptoms  attend- 
ing febrile  diseases  ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any  symptom  or 
course  of  symptom^  are  steadily  the  same  in  diflierent  per- 
sons,  so  as  to  ftirnish  any  specific  character  to  the  disea^. 
When  the  disease  i»  tiolent,  the  most  common  symptoms 
are  phrenitic,  comatose,'  and  convulsive  affections  which  are 
also  symptoms  of  all  fevers  treated  by  a  very  warm  regimen. 

719.]  While  there  is  such  a  variety  of  symptoms  appear- 
ing in  this  disease,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one 
particular  method  of  cure  can  be  proposed  :  and  accord- 
ingly we  find,  in  different  writers,  different  methods  and 
remedies  prescribed  ;  freauent  disputes  about  the  most 
proper  ;  and  those  receivea  and  practised  by  some,  oppos- 
ed and  rejected  by  others. 

720.]  I  have  thus  given  an  account  of  what  I  have  found 
delivered  by  authors  who  have  considered  the  white  miliary 
fever  as  an  odiopathic  disease :  but,  now,  after  having 
often  observed  the  disease,  I  must  say  that  I  doubt  much  if 
it  ever  be  such  an  idiopathic,  as  has  been  supposed,  and  I 
suspect  that  there  is  much  fallacy  in  what  has  been  written 
on  the  subject. 

721.]  It  seems  to  me  very  improbable,  that  this  should 
have  been  really  a  new  disease  wnen  it  was  first  considered 
as  such.     There  appear  to  me  very  clear  traces  of  it  in  au- 
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thors  who  TFrote.  long  before  that  period  ;  and,  though 
there  were  not,*>^e  know  that  the  descriptions  of  the  an- 
cients were  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  particularly  with  res- 
pect to  cutaneous  affections  ;  whilst  we  know  also  very 
well,  that  those  affections  which  usually  appeared  as  symp- 
tomatic only,  were  commonly  neglected,  or  confounded 
together  under  a  general  appellation. 

722.]  The  antecedent  symptoms  of  anxiety,  sighing, 
and  pricking  of  the  skin,  whicn  have  been  spoken  of  as  pe- 
culiar to  this  disease,  are,'  however,  common  to  many 
others;  and,  perhaps  to  all  those  in  which  sweatings  are 
forced  out  by  a  warm  regimen. 

Of  the  symptoms  said  to  be  concomitant  of  this  eruption, 
there  are  none  which  can  be  said  to  be  constant  and  peculiar 
but  that  of  sweating.  This,  indeed,  always  precedes  and  ac- 
companies the  eruption  ;  and,  while  the  mliary  eruption  at- 
tends many  diilierent  diseases,  it  never,  however,  appears  in 
any  of  these,  but  after  sweating ;  and,  in  persons  laboring  un- 
der these  diseases,  it  does  not  appear,  it  sweating  be  avoi'd- 
ed.  It  b  therefore  probable,  tnat  the  eruption  is  the  efl^et 
of  sweating ;  and  that  it  is  the  produce  of  a  matter,  not 
before  pn&vaiiing  in  the  mass  of  blood,  but  generated,  un- 
der particular  circumstances,  in  the  skin  itself.  That  it  de- 
pends upon  particular  circumstances  of  the  skin,  appears 
furthat  n-om  hence,  that  the  eruption  seldom  or  never  ap- 
pears upon  tlie  face,  although  it  affects  the  whole  of  the  bo- 
ny besides ;  that  it  comes  upon  those  places  especially 
which  are  more  closely  covered  ;  and  that  it  can  be  brought 
out  upon  particular  parts  by  external  applications. 

723.]  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  eruptive  disease  dif- 
fers from  the  other  exanthemata  in  many  circumstances ;  in 
its  not  being  contagious,  and  therefore  never  epidemic  ; 
that  the  eruption  appears  at  no  determined  period  of  the 
disease  ;  that  the  eruption  has  no  determined  duration  ; 
that  successive  eruptions  frequently  appear  in  the  course  of 
the  same  fever  ;  and  that  such  eruptions  frequently  recur 
ii^the  course  of  the  same  person^s  life. 

All  these  circumstances  render  it  extremely  probable, 
that,  in  the  miliary  fever,  the  morbific  matter  is  not  a  sub- 
sisting cont^on  communicated  to  the  blood,  and  thence, 
in  consequence  of  fever  and  assimilation,  thrown  out  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body  ;  but  a  matter  occasionally  produc- 
ed in  the  skin  itself,  by  sweating. 

724.]  This  conclusion  is  further  rendered  probable,  from 
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henoe^  tb»t,  while  the  miliary  emption  bas  no  pecidiar 
syoiptoms,  or  coocourse  of  symptoms,  bjetopgiog  to  it ; 
yet  upon  occanon,  it  aocompanies  i^uiost  g^I  febrMe  dis- 
eases, whether  inflamoia/tory  or  putrid,  if  these  happen  to 
be  attended  with  sweaitiog  ;  and  from  thence  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  the  cniliary  eruptioa  is  a  symptomatic  affiec* 
tion  only,  produced  in  the  maoner  we  have  said. 

725.]  But,  as  this  syoaptCMDatic  affection  does  not  always 
accompany  ev^y  instance  of  sweating,  it  may  he  proper 
to  inquire  what  are  the  circumstances  which  espedally  de« 
tannine  tiiis  eruptaon  to  appear  ?  To  this,  however,  t  can 
give  no  fall  and  proper  answer.  I  cannoit  say  thajt  there  is 
wy  one  circumstance  wUcfa  in  all  cases  gi¥e$  Qcx:a8iE>n  to  this 
eruption  *;.  nor  can  I  say  what  different  causes  may,  in  idif* 
ferent  cases,  give  occasion  to  it.  I%ere  is  only  one  obscr* 
irntion  I  can  oner  to  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  ;  and  it  is^ 
thaty  of  the  peraoos,  sweating  uiKler  febrile  diseases,  those 
a^  especially  liable  to  tbe  miliary  eriiption,  who  ha^e  been 
previously  weakened  by  larae  evacua^tians,  paxticularly  of 
blood.  This  wiH  exf^n  why  it  happens  to  lying-in  wo* 
meo  mone  frequently  than  to  any  ouier  persons  ;  and  to 
confirm  thbies^anation,  I  have  remarked,  that  tiie  ernp- 
tion  happened  to  wooxen  not  in  chtld-bed,  but  who  had  btea 
much  subjected  to  a  feequent  and  copiouts  ipenstruation; 
and  to  an  almost  constant  iluor  albus.  I  faaise  akm  haf 
occasion  to  observe  it  happen  tomen  in  fevers,  after  wounds 
from  which  they  had  suffer^aa^reat  loss  of  blood. 

Further,  that  tfa£s  eruption  is  produced  b^  a  certain 
state  of  debility,  will  appear  probable,  fcomits  ofiteo  oc^ 
curriing  in  fevers  of  the  putrid  kind,  which  iti?e  always  at- 
tended with  great  debility.  It  is  true,  that  it  also  some^ 
times  attends  tfiflammatory  diseases,  when  it  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  same  aiatiBer ;  but  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  to  attend  .especially  those  inflammatory  diseases  in 
which  the  sweats  have  been  long  protracted  or  frequently 
^ted,  and  which  have  thereby  produced  a  debility^ 

».  perhaps  a  debilitating  putrid  cuatiiesis.  ^ 

7i26.]  It  appears  so  clearly  to  me,  that  diis  eruption  is 
always  a  symptomatic*  aod  lacdtious  afifeetion,  that  I  am 

*  As  thi«  disease  is  Always  trmptomatic  and  never  idiopathic,  tt)e  method  of  curins  mtist  ne- 
•essariljr  vary  in  dififierent  cases  ;  tbe  chief  attendon  of  the  physiciao  must  therefore  q»  (urne«l 
to  the  primary  disease,  and  to  die  means  of  preventins  this  symptom  from  appearinf  In  those 
diieasw  nHiich  it  aooomiMnies. 

The  author  jumdoiuly  be^ns  his  method  of  cure  by  giving  directions  for  preventing  tbe  €jmp- 
tion,  wliich  be  properly  supposes  to  be  entirely  factitious,  and  to  depend  on  tbe  apptk-auon.of 
too  mudi  heat,  with  a  proper  attention  to  the  directions  given  in  the  text,  we  may  in  4«aieral 
l^reven t  the oruption.  ttv  however,  the  eruption  b  prccenr  before- the  physician  is  caU«d»  t^c 
remedies  must  be  used  for  its  removal  that  are  eumerated  ia  tbe  subsequent  articles. 
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fetsfEmAtd  it  mfty  be  hi  itioat  ouses  prevented  merely  by 
avokbng  .sweat$.  Spontaneous  sweatings,  in  the  begin* 
ning  nffriiiflMTit  are  very  rarely  critical;  all  sweatings,  not 
evidently  cl^ealy  sbouui  be  prevented  ;  and  the  promote 
iDg  them,  by  increasing  external  heat,  is  commonly  very 
pernicioiis.  Even  critical  sweats  should  hardly  be  encou- 
raged by  such  means.  If  therefore,  spontaneous  sweats 
arise,  they  are  to  be  checked  by  the  coolness  of  the  chara-^ 
ber ;  by  the  ligl^nesa  and  coolness  of  the  bed-clothes ;  by 
the  person's  laying  out  their  hands  and  arras,  and  by  their 
taking^  cold  driqk :  and,  by  these  precautions,  I  think  i 
have  frequently  prevented  miliary  eruptions,  which  were 
otherwise  likely  to  have  appeared,  particularly  in  lying-in 
women« 

727.]  But  it  may  happen,  when  these  precautions  have 
been  neglected,  or  from  other  circumstances,  that  a  mi^ 
liary  eruption  does  actually  appear  ;  and  the  (|uestion  will 
then  be  put^  how  the  case  is  to  be  treated  ?  It  is  a  question 
of  consequence,  because  I  believe  that  the  matter  here  ge^ 
nerated  is  often  of  a  virulent  kind  ;  it  is  frequently  the  off- 
spring of  putrescency ;  and,  when  treated  by  increasing 
toe  external  heat  of  the  body,  it  seems  to  acquire  a  viru« 
lence  which  produces  those  symptoms  mentioned  in  7  IS, 
and  proves  certainly  fatal. 

'^  It  has  been  an  unhappy  opinion  with  most  pfaysicians> 
that  eruptive  diseases  were  ready  to  be  hurt  by  cold;  and 
that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  cover  up  the  body  very 
closely,  so  as  thereby  to  increase  the  external  heat.  We 
now  know  that  this  is  a  mistaken  opinion  ;  that  increasing 
the  external  heat  of  the  body  is  very  generally  mischiev- 
ous ;  and  that  several  eruptions  not  only  admit,  but  require 
the  application  of  cold  air.  We  are  now^  persuaded,  that 
the  jiractice  which  formerly  prevailed,  in  the  case  of  milia- 
ry eruptions,  of  covering  up  the  body  close,  and  both  by 
external  means,  and  internal  remedies,  encouraging  the 
sweatings  which  accompany  this  eruption,  was  highly  pei^ 

*  ^he  present  rational  practice  hu  entirely  altered  the  regimen  In  ferers ;  and  initead  <4 
macerating  the  patient  in  a  liol  bed^  and  obliging  him  to  breathe  Uie  corrupt  air  of  a  confined 
«bamberf  we  now  cover  him  with  light  bed<cloth«,  and  ventilate  his  room. 

It  ma/,  however,  be  necessary  to  guard  the  young  physician  agaittit  the  excess  of  this  practice. 
The  precept,  Omm  nimium  nocit,  ffiould  always  be  attended  to.  If  the  patient  feels  any  dis* 
agreeable  effects,  or  if  he  should  suffer  rigors,  or  trembles  from  the  admiasion  of  cold  air,  it  is 
certainly  prejudicia!,  and  its  admi«ion  ought  to  be  regulated. 

It  may  not  be  hnproper  to  mention  another  caution,  viz.  That  the  young  practitioner  mu^ft 
*ot,  by  the  means  here  recommended|  check  sweats  that  are  really  aitical.  To  detcrmintf 
what  sweats  are,  and  what  are  not,  critical,  is  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  attended  with  considera* 
Me  diSkuUy.  In  general,  however,  critical  sweats  may  be  known  by  titeir  happening  on  ih« 
critical  days  before  mentioned  in  article  107.  et  seq.  and  by  their  always  being  immeduiely  fiA^ 
i»wed  by  an  abatement  of  aU,  or  at  least  Hie  greatcat  part*  «l  the  symptoam 
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Yiiciotts,  and  coaimonly  fatal.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion, 
even  when  a  mihary  eruption  has  appeared,  that- in  all  ca- 
ses where  the  sweating  is  not  manifestly  ohti«al,  we  should 
employ  ail  the  several  means  of  stoppmg  it  that  are  men* 
tioned  above;  and  I  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  observe, 
that  even  the  admission  of  cool  air  was  safe  and  useful. 

728.]  This  is,  in  general,  the  treatment  of  miliary  erup- 
tions ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  remedies  suited  to  the 
primary  disease,  are  to  be  employed  ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  eruption  happens  to  accompany  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, and  \^'hen  the  fulness  and  hardness  of  the  pulse  or 
other  symptoms  show  an  inflammatory  state  present,  the 
case  is  to  be  treated  by  blood-letting,  purging,  and  othar 
antiphlogistic  remedies. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  when  the  miliary  eruption  attends 
diseases  in  which  debility  and  putrescency  prevail,  it  will 
be  proper  to  avoid  all  evacuations,  and  employ  tonic  and 
antiseptic  remedies,  particularly  the  Peruvian  bark,  cold 
drink,  and  cold  air. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  mentioning,  that  the  ^ 
venerable   octogenarian   practitioner,    de  Fiscner,   when 
treating  of  this  subject,  in  laying  down  the  indications  of 
pure,  has  given  this  as  one  ot  them  :  **  Excretionis  peri- 
phericuD  non  primariam  habere  rationem.'' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  REMAINING  EXANTHEMATA. 

URTICARIA,  PEMPHIGUS,  AND  APHTHA. 

729.]  ''T^HE  Nettle  Rash  is  a  name  applied  to  two  dif- 

X   ferent  diseases.     The  one  is  the  chronic  erup< 

tion  described  by  Dr.  Heberden  in  the  Medical  Transac* 

S*  ms,  Vol.  I.  art.  xvii.  which,  as  not  being  a  febrile  dis- 
der,  does  not  belong  to  this  place.  The  other  is  the 
Urticaria  of  our  Synopsis,  which  as  taken  into  every 
system  of  Nosology  as  one  of  the  Exanthemata  FebriHa, 
is  properly  to  be  treated  of  here. 

730.]  1  have  never  observed  this  disease  as  contagious 
and  epidemic;  and  the  few  sporadic  cases  of  it  which  nave 
occured  to  me,  have  seldom  taken  the  regular  course  des- 
cribed by  authors.    At  the  same  time,  as  the  accounts  of 
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diffsrent  authors  are  not  verjf,  uniform,  and  hardly  consist^ 
ent,  I  cannot  enter  further  into  the  consideration  of  tUB 
subject :  and  I  hope  it  is  not  very  necessary,  as  on  att  hands 
it  is  agreed  to  be  a  mild  .disease,  and  such  as  seldom  re- 
quires the  use  of  remedies.  It  is  generally  sufficient  to  ob-» 
serve  an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  to  keep  the  patient  in 
a  temperature  that  is  neither  hot  nor  cold. 
'  731.]  The  Pemphigus,  ot  Visicular  fever,  is  a  rare  and 
uncommon  disease,  and  very  few  instances  of  it  are  record- 
ed in  the  writings  of  physicians.  As  I  have  never  had  oc-> 
casion  to  see  it,  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  treat  of  it  j* 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  repeat  aner  others,  while  the  disease 
has  yet  been  little  observed,  and  its  character  does  not  seem 
to  be  exactly  ascertained.  Vid.  Acta  Helvetica,  vol.  ii. 
p.  260.  Sfnops.  Nosolog.  vd.  ii.  p.  149. 

732.]  The  Aptha,  or  Thru^,  is  a  disease  better  known; 
and,  as  it  commonly  appears  in  infants,  it  is  so  well  under* 
stood,  as  not  to  need  our  treating  of  it  here.  As  an  idiopa- 
thic disease,  afiecting  adults,  I  have  not  seen  it  in  this  coun- 
*try :  but  it  seems  to  be  more  frequent  ferjifldland  ;  and^ 
tterefore,  for  the  study  of  it,  I  refer  to  Ar. 'Boerhaave, 
and  his  commentator  Van  Swieten,  whose  works  are  in 
every  body's  hands.f 

733.]  The  Petechia  has  been,  by  all  our  Nosologrsts^ 
enumerated  amongst  the  exanthemata ;  but  as,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  most  physicians,  it  is  very  justly  held  to 
be  always  a  symptomatic  affection  only,  I  cannot  give  it  a 
place  here.  • 

« It  appcan  from  the  followiag  painge  in  the  tuUior^  Sjmoptii,  that  be  had  afterwardi  leei 
It :  **  Collega  noster  eximus  Franciscvt  Home,  mihi  hominem  leviter  febridtantem  ostenditt 
*^  cui,  primum  in  l>rachiis,  et  tucce»iTedemum  in  totocoqtore,  Tisiculamajnitudine  avellanar 

*  oboitae  sunt,  et  post  duot  tresve  dies  efluso  humoris  terosi  pauxillo,  couapsx  sunt.    Ran 

*  febils  autem  nuilam  iodokm  vcl  tjrpum  peculiarem  monstrabat,  et  dto  diipaiuit  nequaquaok 

i-  BoerhaaTconlf  aw  aphthae  twice  without,  and  precediof ,  fever,  and  Van  Swieten  onlf 
ooce  i  but  Keteber  uys  be  lias  frequently  teen  them.  They  sometimes  accompany  inftamm  a« 
tions  of  the  viscera,  and  other  inflammatory  fevers,  and  are  often  difficult  to  remove.  They 
mre  to  be  treated  in  the  sam«  manner  as  the  ulcerations  in  the  Cynanche  malifna,  by  gaivlcs  of 
Oie  detemve  kind,  until  the  aphthous  crust  separates  and  foils  off;  but  when  that  crust  has  U- 
lea  oO;  the  painlolness  of  the  naked^  exposed  sensible  parts  requires  eoaoUient  applicatimML 
or  whidi  kind  a  decoction  of  Rad.  Aim.  or  an  infusion  of  lintseea,  are  proper  gai^es  alone  i^B 
haacy  be  added,  the  patient  complains  of  its  making  the  parts  amart.  The  patieaffe  diet  ou|iP 
to  be  of  the  miidea  kmd,  that  it  miy  be  swallowed  without  causing  much  pain. 

The  aphthous  crust  firequently  appears  at  the  anus«  which  symptom  generally  leads  as  to  con- 
dude,  as  Is  really  the  case,  (hat  apbiha!  cover*  the  whole  intesdnal  canal.  Hence  considerably 
danger  arbes.  The  absotbents  are  covered,  and  refuse  admittance  to  all  nouri^iment ;  benco 
an  inaeaaed  debility,  with  all  its  evil  consequencea.  In  ibese  cases,  a  nutritive,  {liauid,  and 
detersive  cfiet,  must  be  used.  For  this  purpose  a  decoction  of  bread,  with  vrine  and  honey,  ie 
the  propeicst  drink.  Such  a  decoction  is  extremely  nutritivoi  and  alio  a  fcnc  to  putr^actioiv 
Ud  ibciPMii%  wcUadapted  lo  tbe  exigency  of  the  case.  • 
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BOOK  IV- 

OF  HEMORRHAGIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 
OF  HEMORRHAGY  IN  GENERAL. 

734.]  TN  establishing  a  class  on  order  of  diseases  under 
X  the  title  of  Ilemorrhagiesy  Nosologists  have 
employed  the  single  circumstance  of  an  eflfusion  of  red 
bloody  as  the  character  of  such  a  class  or  order.  By  this 
means  they  have  associated  diseases  which  in  their  nature 
are  very  different ;  but,  in  every  mefeliodical  distribution, 
such  arbitrary  ao^  unnatural  associations  should  be.  avoid- 
ed as  much  as  possible.  Further,  by  that  management 
]^^osolpgists  have  suppressed  or  lost  sight  of  an  established 
and  well-founded  dbtinction  of  hemorrhagies  into  Active 
and  Passive. 

735.]  It  is  my  design  to  restore  this  distinction  ;  and  I 
^hall  therefore  here,  under  the  title  of  Hemorrhagies,  conv- 
prehend  those  only  which  have  been  commonly  called  Ac- 
tive, that  is,  those  attended  with  some  degree  of 'pyrexia  ; 
which  seem  always  to  depend  upon  an  increased  impetus 
of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  pouring  it  out,  and  which  chiefly 
arise  from  an  internal  cause.  In  this  I  follow  Dr.  Hoffman, 
who  joins  the  active  hemorrhagies  with  the  febrile  diseases  ; 
and  have  accordingly  established  these  hemorrhagies  as  an 
order  in  the  class  of  pyrexia.  From  this  order  I  exclude 
all  those  effusions  of  red  blood  that  are  owing  entirely  to 

External  violence ;  and  all  those  which,  though  arising 
bm  internal  causes,  are,  however,  not  attended  with  py» 
rexia,  and  which  seem  to  be  owing  to  ja  putrid  fluidity  of 
the  blood,  to  the  weakness  or  to  the  erosion  of  the  vessels, 
rather  than  to  any  increased  impetus  of  the  blood  in  them. 
736.]  Before  proceeding  to  treat  of  those  proper  he- 
morrhagies which  form  an  order  in  our  Nosology,  I  shall 
treat  of  active  hemorrbagy  in  general ;  and  indeed  the  se- 
veral genera  and  species,  to  be  treated  of  particularly  af- 
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terwmrds,  bave  so  many  ciif  ttmstances  in  common  witlToDe 
another,  that  the  general  consideration  to  be  now  offered 
wilJ  prore  both  proper  and  useful. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  of  Hemorrhagy. 

737.]  The  phenomena  of  hemorrhagy  are  generally  the 
fbUowing. 

Hemorrhages  happen  especially  in  plethoric  habits,  and 
to  persons  ofa  sanguine  temperament.  T|)ey  appear  most 
commonly  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 

For  some  time,  longer  or  shorter  in  different  cases,  be- 
fore the  blood  flows,  there  are  some  symptonis  of  fulness 
and  tension  about  the  parts  from  whence  the  blood  is  to 
issue.  In  such  partis  as  fall  under  our  view,  there  are  some 
redness^  swelling,  and  sense  of  heat  or  of  itching  ;  and  in 
the  internal  parts  from  which  blood  is  to  flow,  there  is  a 
sense  of  weight  and  heat ;  and,  in  both  cases,  various 
pains  are  often  felt  in  the  neighboring  parts. 

738.J  When  these  symptoms  have  subsisted  for  some 
time,  some  degree  of  a  cold  stage  of  pyrexia  comes  on, 
and  a  hot  stage  is  formed  ;  during  which,  the  blood  floM-^ 
of  a  florid  color,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity,  and  conti- 
nues to  flow  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  but  commonly, 
after  some  time,  the  effusion  spontaneously  ceases,  and  to- 
gether  with  it  the  pyrexia  also. 

739.]  During  tne  hot  stage  which  precedes  an  hemor- 
rhagy,  the  pulse  is  frequent,  quick,*  full,  and  often  hard  ; 
but  as  the  blood  flows,  the  pulse  becomes  softer  and  less 
frequent. 

740.]  In  hcmorrhagies,  blood  drawn  from  a  vein,  does, 
upon  its  concreting,  commonly  show  the  gluten  separated* 
or  a  crust  formed,  as  in  the  cases  of  Phlegmasise.  9 

741.]  Hemorrhagies  from  internal  causes,  having  once 
happened,  are  apt,  after  a  certain  interval,  to  retunff  in 
some  cases  very  often,  and  frequently  at  stated  periods. 

742.]  These  are,  in  general,  the  phenomena  ^of  beroor- 
'^^^y  J  and  if  in  somecases,  all  of  them  be  not  exquisitely 
iparked,   or  if  perhaps  some  of  them  do  not  at  all  appear, 

*  The  dififercDce  between  a  frcqocnt  and  quic%\il$c,  was  neniioned  In  a  note  on  ardck  330. 
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it  imports  ody,  that,  tndiffeFent  cases  tbi^  system  is  mart 
or  less  generally  affected  ;  and  that,  in  some' cases,  there 
are  purely  topical  hemorrhagies,  as  there  are  purely  topi- 
cal inflammations. 


SECTION  IL 

Of  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Hemorrhagy. 

'743.]  THE  pathology  of  hemorrhagy  seems  to  be  sufi. 
cieotly  obvious.  Some  inequality  in  the  distribution  of 
the  blood  occasions  a  congestion  in  particular  parts  of  the 
sanguiferous  system;  that  is,  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
is  poured  into  certain  vessels  than  their  natural  capacity  is 
euited  to  receive.  These  vessels  become  thereby  preterna- 
tural ly  distended  ;  and  this  distention,  proving  a  stimulus 
to  tlieni,  excites  their  action  to  a  greater  degree  than 
usual,  Vhich^  pushing  the  blood  with  unusual  force  into 
■  the  extremities  of  these  vessels  opens  them  by  anastomosis, 
or  ru|lt|ire ;  and,  if  these  extremities  be  loosely  situated  on 
external  surfaces,  or  on  the  internal  surfaces  of  .certain  ca^ 
vities  tliat  opcii  Qutwardly,  a  quantity  of  blood  flows  out 
of  tbc  body. 

744.]  Tills  masoning  will,  in  some  measure,  explain  the 
production  of  hemorrhagy.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in 
most  cases,  there  are  some  other  circumstances  that  concur 
to  produce  it;  for  it  is  probable,  that,  in  consequence  of  con- 
gestion, a  sense  of  resistance  arises,  and  excites  the  action 
of  the  Vis  Medicatrix  Naturae,  the  exertions  of  which  are 
usually  made  by  the  formations  of  a  cold  stage  of  pyrexia, 
inducing  a  more  vigorous  action  of  the  vessels  ;  and  the 
concurrence  of  this  exertion  more  effectually  opens  the 
extremities,  and  occasions  the  flowing  out  of  the  blood. 

745.]  What  has  been  delivered  in  the  two  preceding 
||aragraphs,  seems  to  explain  the  whole  phenomena  of  he- 
morrhagy, except  the  circumstance  of  its  frequent  recur- 
rence, which  I  apprehend  may  be  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  congestion  and  consequent  irritation 
being  taken  off  by  the  flowing  of  the  blood;  this  therefore, 
soon  after,  spontaneously  ceases ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  internal  causes  which  had  before  produced  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  blood,  commonly  remain,  and  must 
now  operate  the  more  readily,  as  the  over-stretebed  and 
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relaxed  vessels  of  the  part  will  more  easily  admit  of  a  con- 
gestion of  blood  in  them ,  and,  consequently 9  produce  the 
same  series  of  phenomena  as  before. 

746.]  This  may  sufficiently  explain  the  ordinary  return 
of  hemorrhagy ;  but  there  is  still  another  circumstance, 
which,  as  commonly  concurring,  is  to  be  taken  notice  of ; 
and   that  is,   the  general   plethoric  state  of  the  system^ 
which  renders  every  cause  of  unequal  dbtribution  of  more 
considerable  effect.     Though  hemorrhagy  may  often  de*i.' 
pend  upon  the  state  of  the  vessels  of  a  particular  part  be-« 
mg  favorable  to  a  congestion's  being  formed  in  them;  yet, 
in  order  to  that  state's  producing  its  eilecc,  it  i:*  necessary  ^ 
that  the  whole  system  should  be  at  least  in  its  naturaf  pie- ' 
thoric  condition;  and,  if  this  should  be  in  any  degree  in-- 
creased  beyond  what  is  natural,  it  will  still  more  certainly 
determine  the  effects  of  topical  conformation  to  take  place. 
The  return  of  hemorrhagy,  therefore,  «iU  be  mor^  cer- 
tainly occasioned,  if  the  system  beconics  preterna4unilly 
plethoric ;  but  hemorrhagy  has  always  a  tendency  to  in* 
crease  the  plethoric  state  of  the  system^  and,  consequent- 
ly, to  occasion  its  own  return.  ^^Sf 

747.]  To  show  that  hemorrhagy  docs  contrihutc  to  ^^^Sm 
duce  or  increase  the  plethoric  state  of  tbe  system,  it  ig  oni 
ly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  quantity  of  semns  flaids 
bein^  given,  the  state  of  the  excretions  depends  upon  a 
certain  halance  between  the  force  of  the  larger  arteries  pro- 
pelUng  the  blood,  and  the  resistance  of  the  excretories : 
but  the  force  of  the  arteries  depends  upon  their  fulness  and 
distension,  chiefly  given  to  them  by  the  quantity  of  red 

t lobules  and  gluten,  which  are  for  the  greatest  part  con- 
ned to  the  red  arteries;  and  therefore,  the  spoliation  made 
by  an  hemorrhagy,  being  chiefly  of  red  globules ^nd  glu- 
ten, the  eff*usion  of  blood  must  leave  the  red  arteries 
more  empty  and  weak.  In  consequence  of  the  weaker  ac- 
tion of  the  red  arteries,  the  excretions  are  in  proportion  di- 
minished ;  afid,  therefore,  the  ingesta  continuing  .ike 
same,  more  fluids  will  be  accumulated  in  the  large^r  ^- 
sels..  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  loss  of  blood  hy  hemor- 
rhagies,  whether  artificial  or  spontaneous,  if  withm  certain 
bounds,  is  commonly  so  soon  recovered :  but  as  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  excretions,  from  a  less  quantity  of  fluid  be- 
ing impelled  into  the  excretories,  gives  occasion  to  these 
vessels  to  fall  into  acofitracted  state  ;  so,  if  this  shall  con- 
tinue long,  these  vessels  will  become  more  rigid,  and  will 
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not  yield  to  the  same  impelling  force  as  before.  Although 
the  arteries^  therefore,  by  new  blood  collected  in  them, 
shall  have  recovered  their  former  fulness,  tension,  and 
force  ;  yet  this  force  will  not  be  in  balance  with  the  resist- 
ance of  the  more  rigid  excretories,  so  as  to  restore  the  for* 
mer  state  of  excretion ;  and,  consequently,  a  further  ac- 
cumulation will  take  place  in  the  arteries,  and  an  increase 
of  their  plethoric  state  be  therebv  induced.  In  this  man- 
ner, we  perceive  more  clearly,  that  hemorrhagy,  as  pro- 
ducing a  more  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  hasatenaen- 
cy  to  occasion  its  own  recurrence  with  greater  violence  } 
and,  as  the  renewal  and  further  accumulation  of  blood  re- 
quire a  determinate  time,  so,  in  the  several  repetitions  of 
hemorrhagy,  that  time  will  be  nearly  the  same ;  and  there- 
fore the  returns  of  hemorrhagv  will  be  commonly  at  stated 
periods,  as  has  been  ob^ervedf  frequently  to  happen. 

748.]  I  have  thus  explained  the  nature  of  hemorrhagy 
in  general,  as  depending  upon  some  inequality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  blood,  occasioning  a  congestion  of  it  in  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  sanguiferous  system.  It  is  indeed  pro- 
bable, that,  in  most  persons,  the  several  parts  of  the  san- 
guiferous system,  are  in  balance  with  one  another ;  and 
that  the  density,  and  consequently  the  resistance,  in  the 
several  vessels,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
^hich  each  should  receive ;  from  whence  it  frequently 
happens,  that  no  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  If,  however,  we  con- 
sider tnat  the  sanguiferous  system  is  constantly  in  a  pletho- 
ric  state,  that  is,  that  the  vessels  are  constantly  distended 
beyond  that  size  which  they  would  be  of,  if  free  from  any 
distending  force,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  this  state  may  b^ 
readily  changed.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  vessels  are 
jslastic,  so  as  to  be  under  a  constant  tendency  to  contract 
upon  the  withdrawing  of  any  part  of  the  distending  force  ; 
and,  on  the  otlylf  hand,  are  not  so  ri^id  but  that,  by  an  in- 
cr^e  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in  them,  they  may  be 
mOf^  than  ordinarily  distended ;  so  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how,  in  most  persons,  causes  of  an  increased  contrac- 
tion or  distension  may  arifte  in  one  part  or  otlier  of  the 
system,  or  that  an  unequal  distribution  may  take  place; 
and  bow,  in  an  exquisitely  distended  or  plethoric  system, 
a  small  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  may 
form  those  congestions  which  give  occasion  to  hemon-hagy. 

749.]  In  this  manner  I  endeavor  to  explain  how  hemor-. 
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rhagy  may  be  occasioned  atany  period  of  Kfe,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  body:  but  hemorrbagies  happen  in  certain  parts 
more  frequently  that  in  others,  and  at  certain  periods  of 
life  more  readily  than  at  others  ;  and  therefore  in  deliver- 
ing the  general  doctrine  of  hemorrhagy,  it  may  be  required 
that  I  should  explain  those  circumstances  which  produce 
the  specialities  mentioned ;  and  I  shall  now  attempt  it. 

750.]  The  human  body,  from  being  of  a^smail  bulk  at 
its  first  formation,  erows  afterwards  to  a  considerable  size* 
This  increase  of  bulk  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  fluids  and  a  proportional  en- 
largement of  the  containing  vessels.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  quantity  of  solid  matter  is  also  gradually  increased  ; 
and,  in  whatever  manner  wc  may  suppose  this  to  be  done, 
it  is  probable  that  the  progress,  in  tne  whole  growth  of 
animal  bodies,  depends  upon  the  extension  of  the  arterial 
system  ;  and  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  sanguiferous 
system,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  artenes  bos  a 
constant  tendency  to  extend  them  in  every  dimension. 

75 1 .]  As  the  state  of  the  animal  solid  is,  at  the  first  for« 
mation  of  the  body,  very  lax  and  yielding ;  so  the  extension 
of  the  system  proceeds,  at  first,  very  fast:  but,  as  the  ex- 
tension gives  occasion  to  the  apposition  of  more  matter  to 
the  solid  parts,  these  are,  in  proportion  to  their  extension, 
constantly  acquiring^  a  greater  density,  and  therefore  giving 
more  resistance  to  their  further  extension  and  growth.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  observe,  that  as  the  growth  of  the  body  ad- 
vances. Its  increase,  in  any  given  time,  becomes  propor- 
tionally less  and  less,  till  at  length  it  ceases  altogether. 

752.]  This  is  the  general  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  hu- 
man body,  till  it  attain  the  utmost  bulk  which  it  is  capable 
of  acquiring  :  but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  growth 
does  not  proceed  equally  in  every  part  of  the  body,  it  be-  , 
ing  requisite  for  the  economy  of  tne  system,  that  certain 

f>arts  should  be  first  evolved,  and  should  also  acquire  their 
ull  bulk  sooner  than  others.  This  appears  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  head,  the  parts  of  which  appear  to  be 
first  evolved,  and  soonest  to  acquire  their  full  ^ize. 

753.]  To  favor  this  unequal  growth,  it  is  presumed,  that 
the  dimensions  or  the  laxity  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  or 
that  the  direction  of  the  force  of  the  blood,  are  adapted  to 
the  purpose  ;  and  from  what  has  been  said  in  751,  it  will 
also  certainly  follow,  that  as  the  vessels  of  the  head  grow 
fastest,  and  soonest  acquire  their  full  size,  so  they  will 
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soonest  also  acquire  that  density  which  will  prevent  thdr 
further  extension.  While,  however,  the  force  of  the  heart 
and  the  quantity  of  the  fluids,  wi^h  respect  to  the  whole 
system,  remain  the  same,  the  distending  and  extending 
powers  will  be  directed  to  such  parts  as  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired the  same  density  and  dimensions  as  those  first  evolv- 
ed ;  and  thus  the  distending  and  extending  powers  will  pro- 
ceed to  operate  till  every  part  of  the  system,  in  respect  of 
density  and  resistance,  shall  have  been  brought  to  be  in  ba- 
lance with  every  other,  and  till  the  whole  be  in  balance 
with  the  force  of  the  heart,  so  that  there  can  be  no  further 
growth  in  any  particular  part,  unless  some  preternatural  cir- 
cumstance shall  happen  to  arise.  ^ 

754.]  In  this  process  of  the  growth  of  the  body,  as  it 
seems  in  general  to  depend  upon  a  certain  balance  between 
the  force  of  the  heart  or  distending  power,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  solids  ;  so  it  will  appear,  that,  while  the  soUds 
remain  very  lax  and  yielding,  some  occasional  increase  of 
the  distending  power  may  arise  without  producing  any  very 
perceptible  disorder  in  the  system.  But,  it  will  aUo  appear, 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  distending  power  and  resistance 
'of  the  solids  come  to  be  more  nearly  in  exact  balance  with 
one  another,  so  any  increase  of  the  distending  power  will 
more  readily  produce  a  rupture  of  vessels,  which  do  not 
easily  yield  to  extension. 

755.]  From  all  this,  it  must  follow,  that  the  effects  of 
any  unusually  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  will  be  differ- 
ent according  as  this  shall  occur  at  different  periods  of  the 
growth  of  the  body.  Accordingly,  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
plethpric  state  arises  while  the  head  is  yet  growing,  and 
while  the  determination  of  the  blood  is  still  more  to  the  head 
than  to  the  other  parts,  the  increased  quantity  of  the  blood 
will  be  especially  determined  to  the  head  ;  and  as  there  also, 
at  the  same  time,  the  balance  between  tlie  distending  and 
extending  poweis  is  most  nearly  adjusted,  so  the  determi- 
nation of  the  blood  will  most  readily  produce  in  that  part 
a  rupture  of  the  vessels,  or  an  hemorrhagy.  Hence  it  is, 
that  hemorrhagies  of  the  nose  so  frequently  happen  to 
young  persons ;  and  in  these  more  readily,  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  their  acm6,  or  fiill  growth ;  or,  it  may  be  said, 
perhaps  more  properly,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the 
age  of  puberty,  when]!  perhaps,  in  both  sexes,  but  espe^ 
ciaily  in  the  female,  a  new  determination  arises  inthesystem^ 

756.]  The  determination  of  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
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to  the  vessels  of  the  head,  might  be  supposed  to  occasion  a 
rupture  of  vessels  in  other  parts  of  the  head,  as  well  as  in 
the  nose  :  but  mich  a  rupture  does  not  commonly  happen  ; 
bepause  in  the  nose  there  is,  for.  the  purpose  of  sense,  a 
considerable  net-work  of  blood-vessels  expanded  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  nostrils,  and  covered  only  with  thin  and 
weak  teguments.  From  this  circumstan'ce  it  is,  that  upon 
any  increased  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
those  of  the  nose  are  most  easily  broken ;  and  the  effusion 
from  the  nose  taking  place,  it  not  only  relieves  the  other 
extremities  of  the  external  carotid,  to  which  the  arteries  of 
the  nose  chiefly  belong,  but  relieves  also,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  system  of  the  internal  carotid.  For,  from  the  in- 
ternal carotid,  certain  branches  are  sent  to  the  nose,  are 
spread  out  on  its  internal  surface,  and  probably  inosculated 
with  the  extremities  of  the  external  carotid  :  so  that,  which- 
soevei'  of  the  extremities  are  broken,  the  vis  derivationis  of 
Haller  will  take  place  ;  the  effiision  will  relieve  the  whole 
sanguiferous  system  of  the  head,  and  the  same  eflusion  will 
also  commonly  prevent  an  hemorrhagy  happening  at  the 
same  timje  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

757.]  From  these  principles,  it  will  appear  why  hemor- 
rhagies  of  the  nose,  so  frequent  before  the  period  of  puber- 
ty, or  of  the  acm^,  seldom  happen  after  these  periods ; 
and  I  must  observe  further,  that  although  they  should  occur, 
they  would  not  afford  any  objection  to  my  doctrine,  as  such 
hemorrhagies  might  be  imputed  to  a  peculiar  laxity  of  the 
vessels  of  the  nose,  and  perhaps  to  a  habit  acquired  with 
respect  to  these  vessels,  while  the  balance  of  the  system 
might  be  otherwise  duly  adjusted. 

758.]  When  the  process  of  the  growth  of  the  body  goes 
on  r^ularly,  and  the  balance  of  the  system  is  properly  ad- 
justed to  the  gradual  growth  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  to 
the  successive  growth  of  the  several  parts,  eVen  a  plethoric, 
state  does  not  produce  any  hemorrhagy,  or  at  least  any  af- 
ter that  of  the  nose  :  but  if,  while  the  plethoric  state  con* 
tinues)  any  inequality  shall  also  subsist  in  any  of  the  parts 
of  the  system,  congestions,  hemorrhagic  or  inflammatory^ 
may  be  still  readily  rormed. 

759.]  In  genera],  it  may  be  observed,  that,  when  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  system  of  the  aorta  have  attained  their 
fiill  growth,  and  are  duly  balanced  with  one  another,  if  then 
any  considerable  degree  of  plethora  remain  or  arise,  the 
nicety  of  the  balance  will  be  between  the  symptoms  of  the 

2l 
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aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  or  between  the  vbsmIs  of  tb^ 
lungs  and  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  body.  And  althougb 
the  Jesser  capacity  of  the  vessels  of  tlie  lungs  is  commonly 
compensated  by  the  greater  velocity  of  the  blood  in  them ; 
yet,  if  this  velocity  be  not  always  adjusted  to  the  necessary^ 
compensation,  it  is  probable  that  a  plethoric  state  of  tKe 
whole  body  will  always  be  especially  felt  in  the  lungs  ;  and 
therefore,  that  an  hemorrhagy,  as  the  effect  of  a  general 
plethora,  may  be  frequently  occasioned  in  the  lungs,  evcQ 
though  there  be  no  fault  in  their  conformation. 

760.]  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  an  hemorrhagy  from  the 
lungs,  or  an  hemoptysis,  does  arise  from  the  general  ple« 
thoric  state  of  the  body  ;  but  an  hemoptysis  more  frequent-* 
ly  does,  and  may  be  expected  to  happen,  from  a  faulty 
proportion  between  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  and  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

761.]  When  such  a  disproportion  takes  place,  it  will  be 
evident,  that  an  hemoptysis  will  especially  happen  about 
the  time  that  the  body  is  approaching  to  its  acm6  ;  that  is^ 
when  the  system  of  the  aorta  has  arrived  at  its  utmost  ex- 
tension ana  resistance,  and  when,  therefore,  the  plethoric 
state  of  the  whole  must  especially  affect  the  lungs. 

762.]  Accordingly,  it  has  been  constantly  observed,  that 
the  hemoptysis  especially  occurs  about  the  time  of  the  bo« 
dy's  arriving  at  its  acm^  ;  but  I  must  remark  also,  that  the 
hemorrhagy  may  occur  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  ba- 
lance between  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  those  of  tlie 
system  of  the  aorta,  happens  to  be  more  or  less  exactly  ad- 
justed to  one  another  ;  and  it  may  therefore  often  occur 
much  later  than  the  period  mentioned,  when  that  balance^ 
tliougli  not  quite  even,  is  however  not  so  ill  adjusted,  but 
that  some  other  concurring  causes  are  u^QpMsary  to  give  it 
effect. 

763.]  It  was  anciently  remarked  by  Hippocrates,  and 
has  been  confirmed  by  modern  observation,  that  the  hemop- 
tysis generally  occurs  in  persons  between  the  age  of  fifteen 
Bud  that  of  five  and  thirty ;  that  it  may  happen  at  any  time 
betuccri  these  two  periods  ;  but  that  it  seldom  happens  be- 
fore the  former,  or  after  the  latter  ;  and  it  may  be  proper, 
here  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  these  two  limitations. 

764.]  With  respect  to  the  first,  the  reason  of  it  has  beea 
already  explained  in  761,  and  762. 

With  respect  to  the  second  limitation,  I  expect  that  the. 
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feason  of  it  irill  be  linderstood  from  the  following  consi- 
derations. 

It  has  been  already  observed ,  that  the  extension  and 
growth  of  the  body  require  the  plethoric  state  of  the  ar- 
terial  system ;  and  nature  has  provided  for  this,  partly  by 
the  constitution  of  the  blood  being  such  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  is  unfit  to  pass  into  the  exhalents  and  excretories ; 
partly  by  giving  a  certain  density  and  resistance  to  the  seve- 
ral exhaknts  and  excretories  through  which  the  fluids  mieht 
pass  out  of  the  red  arteries ;  and  partly,  but  especially, 
by  a  resistance  in  the  veins  to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood 
into  them  from  the  arteries. 

765.]  With  respect  to  this  last  and  chief  circumstance, 
it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  Clifton  Wnitring- 
ham,  in  his  Experimental  Inquiry,  that  the  proportional 
density  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  to  that  of  the  coats  of  the 
arteries,  is  greater  in  young  than  in  old  animals:  From 
which  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  olood  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  is  great- 
er in  young  animals  than  in  old;  and,  while  thi^  resistance 
continues,  the  plethoric  state  of  the  arteries  must  be  con- 
stantly continued  and  supported.  As  however  the  density 
of  the  coats  of  the  vessels  consisting  chiefly  of  a  cellular 
texture,  is  increased  by  pressure ;  so,  in  proportion  as  the 
coats  of  the  arteries  are  more  exposed  to  pressure  by  dis- 
tension  than  those  of  the  veins,  the  former,  in  the  progress 
of  the  growth  of  the  body,  must  increase  much  more  in 
density  than  the  latter;  and,  therefore,  the  coats  of  thcar. 
t^ies,  in  respect  of  density  and  resistance,  must  come,  in 
time,  not  only  to  be  in  balance  with  those  of  the  veins, 
but  to  prevail  over  them:  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  prov- 
ed by  the  experiments  of  the  above  mentioned  ingenious 
author. 

By  these  means,  the  proportional  quantities  of  blood  in 
the  arteries  and  veins  most  change  in  the  course  of  life.  In 
younger  animals  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  arteries  must 
be  proportionally  greater  than  hi  old  ones;  "but  by  the  in- 
creasing density  of  the  arteries,  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
-tfiem  must  be  continually  diminishing,  and  that  in  the  veins 
be  proportionally  increasing,  so  as  at  length  to  be  in  a  pro- 
portionally greater  quantity  than  that  in  the  arteries. 
When  this  chano:e  happens  in  the  proportional  quantities 
of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  plethoric  state  of  the  arteries  will  be  in  a  great 
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measure  taken  oflF;  and  therefore  that  the  arterial  hemor^t 
rhagy  is  no  longer  likely  to  happen;  but  that  if  a  general 
plethoric  state  afterwards  take  place  in  tb^  system  it  must 
especially  appear  in  the  veins. 

766.]  The  change  I  have  mentioned  to  happen  in  the 
state  d  the  arterial  and  venous  systems^  is  properly  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  the  human  body  about  the  age  of 
thirty-tive,  when  it  is  manifest  that  the  vigor  of  the  body, 
which  depends  so  much  upon  the  fulness  and  tension  of  the 
arterial  system,  no  longer  increases ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  the  same  age  is  the  period,  after  iirbich  the  arterial  he^ 
morrhagy,  hemoptysis,  hardly  ever  appears.  It  is  true, 
there  are  instsgi^es  of  the  hemoptysis  happening  at  a  later 
period;  but  it  is  for  the  reasons  given  (757.)  which  show 
that  an  hemorrhagy  may  happen  at  any  period  of  life,  from 
accidental  causes  forming  congestions,  mdepeddept  of  the 
state  of  th^  balance  of  the  system  at  that  paiticular  period. 

767.]  I  have  said  (765.)  that  if  after  the  age  of  thirty- 
6ve,  a  general  and  preternatural  plethoric  state  occur,  it 
must  especially  appear  in  the  %'enous  system  ;  and  I  must 
now  observe,  that  this  yenous  plethora  may  also  give  oc^ 
oasion  to  hemorrhagy. 

76$.]  If  a  plethoric  state  of  the  venous  system  take  place, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  it  will  especially  and  in  (he  first 
place  affect  the  system  of  the  vena  portarum,  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  venous  blood  is  more  slow  than  elsewhere  ;• 
in  which  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  little  assisted  by  exter- 
nal compression ;  and  in  which,  from  the  want  of  valves 
in  the  vems  that  form  the  vena  portarum,  the  motion  of  the 
blood  is  little  assisted  by  the  compression  that  is  applied ; 
while,  from  the  same  want  of  valves  in  those  veins,  the 
blood  is  more  ready  to  regurgitate  in  them.  Whether  any 
regurgitation  of  the  blood  can  produce  an  action  in  the 
vems,  and  which  inverted,  or  directed  towards  their  ex- 
tremities, can  force  these,  and  occasion  hemorrhagy,  may 
perhaps  be  disputed :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  an  hemor- 
rhagy,  produced  by  a  plethoric  state  of  the  veins,  may  be 
explained  in  another  and  more  probable  manner.  If  the 
blood  be  accumulated  in  ths  veins,  from  an  interruption  o^ 
its  proper  course,  that  accumulation  roust  resist  the  free]bas- 
sage  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins.  This 
again  must  produce  some  congestion  in  the  extremities  of 
the  red  arteries,^  and  therefore  some  increased  action  iq 
ih^m^   V'hiph  must  be  determined  with  more  than  usu^ 
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farce,  both  upon  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  and  upoa 
the  exhalants  proceeding  from  them ;  and  this  force  may 
occasion  an  effusion  of  blood,  either  by  anastomosis  or 
rupture. 

769.]  In  this  manner  I  apprehend  the  hemorrhoidal  flux 
is  to  be  explained,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
whole  system.  It  appears  most  commonly  to  proceed  from 
the  extremities  of  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  which^  being 
the  most  dependent  and  distant  branches  of  those  veins  that 
form  the  vena  portarum,  are  therefore  the  most  readily  af- 
iected  by  every  accumulation  of  blood  in  that  system  of 
veins,  and  consequently  by  any  general  plethora  in  the  ve^ 
nous  system. 

770.]  Jt  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  I  have  spoken  of  this 
^morrhagy  as  proceeding  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels 
only,  as  indeed  it  most  commonly  does  ;  but  it  will  be  rea-^ 
dily  understood,  that  the  same  accumulation  and  resistance 
to  the  venous  blood  may,  from  various  causes,  affect  many 
of  the  extremities  of  the  vena  portarum,  which  lie  very  su-r 
perficially  upon  the  internal  sunace  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  give  occasion  to  what  has  been  called  the  Morbus  Niger 
or  MeUena. 

771.]  Another  part  in  which  an  unusually  plethoric  state 
of  the  veins  may  have  particular  effects,  and  occasion  bemor- 
rhagy,  is  the  head.  In  this,  the  venous  system  is  of  a  pecu* 
liar  conformation,  and  such  as  seems  intended  by  nature  to 

Jpve  there  a  slower  motion  to  the  venous  blood.  If,  there- 
ore,  the  plethoric  state  of  the  venous  system  in  general, 
which  seems  to  increase  as  life  advances,  should  at  length 
increase  to  a  great  degree,  it  may  very  readily  afiect  the 
venous  vessels  of  the  head,  and  produce  there  such  a  resist)- 
ance  to  the  arterial  blood,  as  to  determine  this  to  be  poured 
out  from  the  nose,*  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  The 
special  effect  of  the  latter  effusion  will  be,  to  produce  the 
aisease  termed  Apoplexy  ;  and  which,  therefore,  is  pro- 
perly named  by  Doctor  Hoffman,  H^emorrhagia Cerebri: 
and  the  explanation  of  its  cause,  which  I  have  now  given, 
explains  well  why  it  happens  especially  to  men  of  large 
heads  and  short  necks,  and  to  men  m  the  decline  of  life,  when 
the  powers  promoting  the  motion  of  the  blood  are  BMch 
weakened. 

772.]  I  have  thus  attenipted  to  give  the  history  rf  ^ 
plethoric  and  hemorrhagic  states  of  the  human  oody, ;iS 
they  occur  at  the  diflerent  periods  of  life ;  and  hope  I  baia 
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therrf)V  explained,  not  only  tbe  natare  of  hemorrhagy  in 
general;  but  also  of  the  particular  hemorrbagies  which  roost 
coimnonljr  wpear,  aod  as  they  occur  successively  at  the  dif-^ 
ferent  periods  of  life. 


SECTION  III. 
Of  the  Remote  Causes  of  Hemorrhage. 

713.]  IN  the  eicphnation  hitherto  given,  I  have  especially 
considered  the  predisposition  to  hemorrhagy ;  but  it  is  pro- 
per also,  and  even  necessary,  to  take  notice  of  the  occa- 
ttonid  causes,  which  not  only  concur  with  the  predisponent, 
in  exciting  heuiorrhagy,  but  may  abo  souietimes  be  the  sole 
causes  of  it. 

774.]  These  occasional  causes  are, 

1.  External  heat,  which,  by  rarefying  the  blood,  produ- 
ces or  increases  the  plethoric  state  of  the  body ;  and  the 
same  heat,  as  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  system,  must 
urge  any  particular  determinations  before  established,  still 
further,  or  mav  urge  to  excess  any  inequality,  otherwise 
innocent ;  so  that,  in  either  way,  extemsu  heat  may  imme- 
diately excite  hemorrhagies,  to  which  there  was  a  pr^dispo- 
Sttion,  or  may  form  congestions  where  there  were  none  be- 
fore, and  thereby  occasion  hemorrhzigT. 

2.  A  considerable  and  sudden  diminution  of  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  seems  to  occasion  the  same  effects 
as  heat,  by  producing  also  an  expansion  of  the  blood. 

3.  Whatever  increases  the  force  of  tbe  circulation,  and 
ijiereby  the  velocity  of  tiie  blood,  may  Operate  in  the  same 
lifianner  as  beat,  in  urging  not  only  previ<m»  determinations 
with  violence,  but  also  in  urging  to  excess  inequalities, 
otherwise  innocent.  AH  violent  exercise,  therefore,  and  es- 
pecially all  violent  efforts,  which,  not  only  by  a  larger  and 
iDUger  inspiration,  but  also  by  the  simultaneous  action  of 
many  muscles  interrupting  the  free  motion  of  the  blood, 
impel  it  with  unusual  force  into  the  extreme  vessels  more  ge- 
nerally, and,  according  to  the  different  postures  of  the  body, 
txii.  mode  of  the  effort,  into  certain  vessels  more  particularly. 

Among  the  causes  increasing  die  force  of  the  circulation, 
anger^  and  other  violent  active  passions  are  to  be  reckoned. 

*^|rioiiate  diildreii  frequentljr brine  on  a  biredin? of  the  nose ;  and  when  such  an  accident 
rappens.  die  cmid'i  foce,  before  the  blood  breaks  ooi.  becomes  red.  and  aK  the  vessels  of  the 
kcad  and  neck  teem  diHended  and  fuU. 
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4.  The  violent  ef  ercise  of  particiiUr  parts  t^  the  bodj. 
If  these  are  already  afiected  with  congestions^  or  liable  to 
theoQi  such  exercise  may  be  considered  as  a  stimulus  ap- 

Elied  to  the  vessels  of  that  particular  part.     Thus,  any  vio» 
»t  exercise  of  respiration*  may  excite  bemoptyns,  or  oc« 
casion  its  return. 

5.  The  postures  of  the  body  increasing  determinatioDs^ 
or  ligatures  occasioning  accumulations  of  the  blood  in  par* 
ticular  parts  of  the  body. 

6.  A  determination  into  certain  vessels  rendered  habitual 
by  the  frequent  repetition  of  hemorrbi^  from  them. 

7.  Cold,  externally  applied,  as  changing  the  distribution 
of  the  blood,  and  determining  it  in  j^eater  quantity  into 
the  internal  parts. 


SECTION  IV. 
Of  the  Cure  of  Jffemorrhagy. 

175.]  HAVING  thus  considered  the  proximate  and  re* 
mote  causes  of  hemorrhagy  in  general,  our  next  business  is, 
to  treat  of  the  cure  of  the  disease  in  the  same  manner. 

In  enterinfl;  upon  this  subject,  the  first  question*  i^ich 
presents  itself,  is.  Whether  the  cure  of  henuHrhagies  ought 
to  be  attempted  by  art,  or  if  they  should  be  left  to  the  con-- 
duct  of  nature  ? 

776.]  The  latter  opinion  was  the  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Stahl,  and  his  followers.  They  maintained, 
that  the  human  body  is  much  disposed  to  a  plethoric  state ; 
and,  consequently,  to  many  disorders  which  nature  endea-' 
vors  to  obviate  and  relieve  by  exciting  hemorrhs^y  :  that 
this,  therefore,  is  often  necessary  to  the  balance  and  health  of 
the  system :  that  it  is  accordingly  to  be  generally  cncou* 
raged,  sometimes  solicited,  and  is  not  to  be  suppressed,  un- 
less when  it  goes  to  great  excess,  or  happens  in  parts  in  wiudi 
it  may  be  dangerous. 

777.]  Much  of  this  doctrine  may  be  admitted.  The  bu^ 
man  body,  upon  many  occasions,  becomes  pretematurally 
Bfethoric  ;  and  the  dangerous  consequences  which  mign 
from  thence  be  appreheikled,  seem  to  be  obviated  by  an  he- 
morrhagy taking  place  :  and,  farther,  the  necessity  of  he^ 

•  As  playinc  on  tbc  Qtrmxa  flvte,  or  aav  other  wind  iosttttiDMt  that  rcqHiret  a  grtat  fopqp 
••Movtt 
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morrhagy  often  appears  from  bence,  that  the  suppresnoa 
of  it  seems  to  occasion  many  disorders. 
'   All  this  seems  to  be  just ;  but^  in  the  conchision  drawit 
froih  it,  there  is  a  fallacy. 

778.]  It  appears  to  me  certain,  that  hemorrhagy,  either 
upon  its  first  attack,  or  upon  its  after  recurrence,  is  never 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  body,  excepting  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  the  plethoric  state  which  seems  to  require  the 
evacuation,  cannot  be  otherwise  prevented  or  removed;  and 
as  I  imagine  it  possible  by  other  means  to  prevent  or  remove 
a  plethoric  state,  so  I  do  not  think  that  hemorrhafi^y  is^  in  all 
cases,  necessary.  -  In  general,  I  am  of  opinion,  tbat  hemor* 
rhagy  is  to  be  avoided. 

1.  Because  it  does  not  always  happen  in  parts  vfhete  it 
is  safe. 

2.  Because  often,  while  it  does  relieve  a  plethoric  state, 
it  may,  at  the  same  time,  induce  a  very  danmrous  disease. 

3.  Because  it  may  often  go  to  excess,  and  either  endan- 
ger life,  or  induce  a  dangerous  infirmity. 

And,  lastly.  Because  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
plethoric  state  it  was  meant  to  relieve  ;  to  occasion  its  own 
recurrence  (720.)  and  thereby  to  induce  a  habit,  which,  if 
left  to  the  precarious  and  unequal  operation  of  nature,  may 
from  the  frequent  errors  of  this,  be  attended  with  much 
danger. 

779.]  It  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  hemorrhagies 
do  not  always  arise  from  the  necessities  of  the  system,  but 
often  proceed  from  incidental  causes.  It  appears  to  me  that 
all  hemorrhagies  of  the  latter  kind  may  be  immediately 
suppressed,  and  the  repetition  of  them,  as  it  induces  a  ple- 
thora, «nd  a  habit  not  otherwise  necessary,  may  be  pre^ 
vent^  with  great  advantage. 

780.]  Upon  the  whole  of  this  subject,  I  conclude,  that 
ev^ry  preternatural  hemorrhagy,  or,  in  other  words,  every- 
one except  that  of  the  menses  in  females,  is  to  be  avoidea , 
and  especiaily  the  returns  of  it  prevented  ;  and  I  therefore 
now  proceed  to  mention,  how  hemorrhagy,  and  its  recur- 
rences, may,  and  should  be  prevented. 

78 1 .]  From  the  principles  delivered  above,  it  will  imme- 
diately appear,  that  the  prevention,,  either  of  the  first  at- 
tacks,  or  of  the  returns  of  hemorrhagy,  will  chiefly,  and 
in  the  first  place,  dejjend  upon  the  preventing  or  removing 
any  considerable  degree  of  a  plethoric  state  which  may  hap- 
l>en  to  prevail  in  the  body.    It  is  true,  that,  where  the  hjs- 
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^lorrbftgy  depfencb  ifpoo  the  particular  confomation  of  cei^ 
tain  parts,  rather  than  upon  the  general  plethoric  state  oi 
the  whole ;  the  jueasures  for  removing  or  preventing  the 
latter,  may  not  always  be  sufficient  for  preventing  beuior- 
jrbagy  ;  but  M  the  same  time  it  must  be  evident,  that  de- 
termiQ^ioQSy  ia  consequenqe  of  the  conformation  of  parti- 
cular parts,  will  always  he  wged  more  or  less,  in  propor- 
ition  to  the  greater  or  lesser  dqgree  of  the  plethoric  state  of 
Jthe  whole  i^ystem  }  and  therf£>re,  that,  even  in  the  cases 
(depending  upon  particular  conformation,  the  oreventing 
pr  removing  an  unusuai  plethoric  state,  will  always  be  f 
chief  means  of  preventing  hemorrhagy.  It  is  further  to 
be  attended  to,  that  theie  may  be  sevwal  inequalities  in  the 
Jbalwc^  of  the  system,  which  may  have  little  or  no  e&ct 
unless  when  the  system  becomes  pretematurally  plethoric  | 
and  therefore,  that,  in  ajl  cases,  the  preventing  or  remov* 
ing  of  the  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  will  be  a  chief 
means  of  preventing  the  first  attach,  or  the  returns  of  he- 
morrhagy. It  now,  therefore,  remains  to  explain,  how  the 
plethpriQ  state  of  die  f  ystem  is  to  be  prevented  or  removed. 

•  78  9- j  Tl^  fiuids  c^  the  human  body  are  in  continu^^ 
waste  by  tibe  exonetions,  but  are  commonly  replaced  by  tbf 
alimi^nts  taken  in ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  aliments  in  any 
Pleasure  exceed  that  of  the  excretions,  an  increase  of  th^ 
quantity  cf  t;he  fluids  of  the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  fi 
plethoric  state,  must  necessarily  arise.  This,  to  ^.  cert^ 
degree,  is  requisite  for  the  growth  of  the  body,  but,  ^ve^ 
then,  if  the  proportion  of  the  aliments  to  the  excretions,  be 
greater  than  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  ipor^ 
certainly  still,  if,  after  the  growth  is  completed,  when  w 
equality  between  the  inge$ta  and  the  excr^e  shoi;ild  be  eg* 
tablished,  the  disproportion  still  continue,  4  pretematurally 
plethoric  state  must  arise.  In  both  cases,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  plethora  must  be  prevented  or  corrected  by  adjust* 
ing  the  ingesta  and  excreta  to  each  other  j  which  generally 
may  be  done,  either  by  diqiinishing  the  ingesta,  or  by  in- 
creasing the  excreta.*  The  former  may  be  effected  by  the 
inanagement  of  diet,  the  latter  by  the  management  of  exer- 
cise. 

783.]  The  ingesta  may  be  diminidied,  either  by  giving 
aliment  in  less  quantity  than  usual,  or  by  giving  aliments 
of  a  less  nutritious  quality  ;  that  is,  aliments  of  a  substance 
which  under  the  same  bulk  and  weight,  contain  less  of  a 

*  This  effirct  may  sorelj  be  more  ipcc4il7  produced  by  mlxii  both  theie 

2k 
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inatter  capable  of  being  converted  into  animal  fluids,  and 
more  of  a  matter  ready  to  pass  off  by  the  excretions,  and 
consequently  less  of  a  matter  to  be  retained  and  accumu- 
lated in  the  vessels. 

The  choice  of  aliments  suited  to  these  purposes  must  be 
left  to  be  directed  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

784.]  The  increasing  of  the  excreta,  and  thereby  dimi- 
nishing the  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  is  to  be  obtained 
by  increasing  the  exercise  of  the  body  ;  and  generally  for 
adjusting  the  balance  between  the  ingesta  and  excreta,  and 
thereby  obviating  the  pletheric  state,  it  is  necessary  that 
exercise,  in  a  due  measure,  be  very  constantly  employed.* 

785.]  The  observing  abstinence,  and  the  employment  of 
exercise,  for  obviating  or  removing  the  plethoric  state  of 
the  body,  were  formerly  considered  pretty  fuUyy  when 
treating  of  the  ^out,  (547,  to  551.)  so  that  the  less  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  said  here :  and  it  is  now  only  requisite  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  same  doubts,  as  in  cases  of  the  gout  do  not 
occur  here  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  tlwse  measures, 
which,  in  a  olethoric  state  of  the  body  disposing  to  hemor- 
i^hAgy*  ^6  always  admissible  and  proper.  Here,  however, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  diut  some  choice  in  the  mode  of  exer- 
cise is  necessary,  and  that  it  should  be  different  according 
to  the  particular  determinations  which  may  happen  to  pre- 
vail in  the  system.  In  general,  in  the  case  of  prethora  dis- 
posing to  hemorrhagy,  bodily  exercise  wiU  always  be  ha- 
zardous, and  gestation  more  commonly  safe. 

786.]  Artificial  evacuations  may  be  emploved  to  dimi- 
nish, the  plethoric  state  of  the  body  :  and  when,  at  any 
time,  it  has  become  considerable,  and  immediately  threat- 
ens a  disease,  these  evacuations  should  be  made  to  the  quan- 
tity that  the  symptoms  seem  to  require.  But  it  is  constant- 
ly to  be  attended  to,  that  blood-lettings  are  improperly  em- 
ployed to  prevent  a  plediora,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease it  (720.)  ana  as  they  require  to  be  often  repeated, 
and  are  thereby  apt  to  induce  a  habit  which  may  be  attend- 
ed with  much  danger.f 

*  The  exerdie  best  adapted  to  diese  cases  is  such  ai  does  not  heat  the  body  or  increase  tht 
force  of  the  blood.  Hence  riding  nodcrateiy,  travefliog  in  a  cairiage,  or  sailing,  are  prefcrabte 
to  walking.  Young  people  may  xise  such  gentle  exercise  aamay  amuse  Uie  nuod,  and  at  the 
ttnic  lime  conduce  to  bodily  healfb,  as  gardenhig,  several  agricultural  labors^  gr  mechanical 
opcntiom  i  or  some  of  the  8p<»ts  thattequire  ascitic  bodily  oiertion,  as  bowhng,  archery,  ttc 

f  Brisk  purges  are  perhaps  preferable  lo  every  olber  mode<tf  evacuating  the  ingestaj  and  is 
these  cases  we  may  have  recourse  ^  to  dnsdcs  without  toy  apprehension  of  danger.  The  fol- 
lowing  fonnuUe  may  serve  as  speamens  of  the  punes  uwfui  w  these  casec 

R,  Pulv.  Rad,  Jalap,  gft.  * 

Aromat.  5i. 
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.  ^87«]  While  a  pl^ora,  and  therd>y  the  predispositioo 
to  beonorrhagy,  is  avoided,  or  removed,  the  other  mea- 
8i»e8  Jieceflsar^  for  preveotiBg  the  occurrence  of  this,  are 
those  for  avoiding  the  remote  causes.  These  have  be^i 
enumerated  in  774,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  them,  so  far 
as  within  our  power,  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

788.]  Having  thus  mentioned  the  means  of  preventing 
^ther  the  first  attacks,  or  the  recurrence  pf  hemorrhagy  ; 
I  must  next  say  how  it  is  to  be  managed  when  it  has  actu- 
aUy  come  on. 

789.]  When  an  hemorrhagy  has  come  on  which  appeass 
to  have  arisen  from  a  preternaturally  plethoric  state,  or  from 
some  change  in  the  bahmce  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  no 
measures  are  to  be  immediately  taken  tor  suppressing  it ;  as 
we  may  expect,  that,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  necessary 
for  the  relief  of  the  system  is  poured  out,  the  efiusion  will 
spontaneously  cease.* 

790.]  In  many  cases  however,  it  may  be  suspected,  that 
the  quantity  of  blood  poured  out,  is  not  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  neces^ties  of  the  system,  either  for  relieving  a 
general  plethora  or  a  particular  congestion,  but  that  it  is 
often  to  a  greater  quantity  than  these  require.  This  we 
suppose  to  happen  in  consequence  of  an  inflammatory  dia- 
thesis prevailing,  and  of  a  febrile  spasm  being  formed ;  and 
thenrfbre  it  is  in  many  cases  proper,  as  well  as  for  the  most 

SaL  Tart.  5f^ 
Syr*  Simp*  q«  s* 
M.  {.  Elect. 

This  dMtnary  maj  be  divided  into  four  doses,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  early  in  the  ffloa- 
isf,  as  oocatioii  may  require. 

R.  PfluL  Rusi,  3i^ 
CalomeL  gr.  vL 
Syr.  Sim]^  q.  s. 
M.  f.  Massatn  pHulasequales  sex  dividend. 

Two  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  eveninc,  and  die  imwfaing  four  the  following  moni- 
inf. 

B;«  Resin.  Jalap.  Bu 

Tere  in  mortar,  cum^accb.  alb.  Sf^ 
AmygdaL  dak.  decordcat.  No.  ii. 
Ad<tegradatim  Aq.  Cinnamom.  simpl.  JL 
M.  f.  haiist.  mane  sumend. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  jnuge,  and  ha»ihe  poculiw  advantaft  of  operating  powerfilUy  witheut 
grming  or  occasioning  much  inoonvenieaee. 

^Ttae  doctrine  here  deliTered>  andthe  pnctioe  founded  on  it,  is  pure  Stahlianism ;  and  ii^ 
dottbdesk  in  these  cases  the  best  nraotke.  A  patient^  however,  is  not  always  utisfied  when 
she  physkian  is  inactive,  which  <men  oMiees  htm  to  prescribe  some  of  toe  medioomita  in* 
crUors*  and  the  choice  of  them  must  be  left  to  the  piactitio&erl  own  sagadty. 
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pan  gafti  t6  robdenitt  tte  dvacntttion,  and,  ^tiMi  it  threat. 
6n§  to  go  to  excess,  to  supptess  it  altoeetber. 

791.]  An  hemoitbagy  tnay  be  mcderstted  by  avoiding 
any  irfitation  that  might  concitir  to  ifKni^ase  it ;  9&  that  etety 
ftart  of  the  ^nitiphlogistic  r^Qftenr  is  to  be  observad  ;  in  par^ 
dcular,  external  beat,  both  a&  it  tafefies  the  flaids^  and  sli« 
mutates  the  solids,  is  t6  be  dareftiNy  avoided ;  and,  it  is 
probable,  that  in  all  eases  an  hemorrba^  iiiay  be  safe^ 
moderated  by  c<k>l  air  applied,  and  eoM  cnritik  txUbited. 

792.]  A  second  means  for  the  same  purpose,  is,  the  use 
of  refrigerant  medicines,  and  particularly  of  acids  anid  nitre.* 

793.]  A  third  means  which  has  been  fi^uently  empioy'- 
ed,  is  that  of  btood-lettinr.  The  propriety  of  this  prac- 
tice may  be  doubtful,  as  the  quantity  of  blood  poured  out 
by  the  hemorrhagy,  may  be  supposed  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  an  eractjation  irt  any  other  way  ;  and  I  afti  read)*  to  al- 
low,  that  the  practice  nas  been  often  superfluous^  and  some- 
times hurtful,  by  making  a  greater  evaceation  than  was  ne- 
cessary or  safe.  At  the  same  time,  1  apcrreh^nd  it  is  not  fbt 
the  mere  pilrpose  of  evaluating,  that  biood-Iettingistob^ 
practised  in  the  cuire  of  hemorrhagy  ;  but  that  it  is  further 
necessary  for  taking  off  the  inflammatory  diathesis  wbkh 
prevails,  and  the  febrile  spaSth  that  has  been  fortded.  Ae- 
coHingly,  in  the' case  of  heittorrhagy,  when  the  pulse  is  not 
only  frequent,  but  quick  and  ftill,  aM  does  not  becon^e  softelr 
or  slower  upon  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  effii-. 
sion  is  profuse,  and  threatens  to  contiHUd  90,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  blood-letting  may  be  necessary,  at)d  I  have  often 
found  it  useful.  It  seems  probable  itlso,  that  the  particular 
circumstances  of  venesection  may  render  it  more  pow^^I 
for  taking  off  the  tension  and  infibstnlnatbry  iflitition  of  the 
system,  than  any  gradual  flow  from  an  artery. 

794.]  That  a  spasm  of  the  eSttt^tfie  vessels  has  a  share  in 
supporting  htimdhmgy,  ilppears  to  tno  jpfobable  from  hence, 
that  blisteriti^  has  been  often  foUi^d  usenil  in  moderating  and 
suppressing  u\e  disease. 

79jl.]  Do  ebietics  &nd  Vomiting  contribute  to  the  cure  of 

•  Tk«  refr%^reftt  lii^cHits  U¥i  bHm^nWMM  in  fiMBtr  ilfttes,  articles  134.  and  135. 
The  Tloctura  rosarum  is  a  very  proper  acidrerr^nnt  in  most  hemorrhages.  The  dose  of  it 
must  ^  proiiortioned  to  the  ezteetfer  of  w  case ;  it  ota^  iie«^  to  exceed  four  ounces  in  the 
mc^  of  ^  hpttr  {  kn  ouhe6  evert  Altf  nour  b  f^eneraBy  lulBeieitt,  and  a  greater  qtnptity  at  a 
timt  frequently  uccasioni  cripes,  and  by  its  irntation  Increases  tin  disease  t  especialiy  If  it  does 
m)f  hhmitie  a  diar|1wa  whi^  is  seldom  the  case.  With  respect  to  mtre»  th«  urecaonaMt  ftMn- 
fbJSdd  1|  ^  dot^  on  article  135,  flUSt  be  dbserved.  The  dulcMled  spiHt  of  vitnol  or  iMf  nitre, 
*r4  M)t  i\wir»  *fe  medicines  in  Awie  ca9e%  as  they  heat  and  irHtate.  Tbe  add  of  tait«s«  4pi  thU 
form  described  it  the  iM)ip  on  artldi  m^  aiumtn  very  uMl  in  most  cues. 
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bemoniiagy  ?  see  Dr.  Bryan  Robinson  on  the  Tirtti^  ki»d 
ptiw&t  of  medicines. 

IM.]  When  an  bomorrbagy  is  very  profuse,  and  seems 
to  -end^ger  life,  or  even  threatens  to  induce  a  dangerous 
infirmity,  it  is  acrreed  on  all  bands,  that  it  is  to  be  immedi^ 
Htdly  suppressed  by  erery  means  in  our  power,  and  particu« 
ktriy  that,  besides  the  means  above-mentioned  for  moderate 
ing  the  disease^  astringents,  internal  or  external,  where  the 
latter  can  be  appKed,  are  to  be  employed  for  suppressing  it. 

797.]  The  internal  astringents  are  either  vegetable  or 
fossil. 

The  veeetable  astringents,  are  seldom  very  powerful  in 
the  cute  of  any  hemorrbagies,  except  those  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal. 

The  fossil  astringents  are  more  powerful;  but  some 
choice  amohgst  the  diderent  kinds  may  be  proper. 

The  chaly beats,  so  frequently  employtdy  do  not  appear 
Id  ipe  to  be  very  powerful. 

The  preparations  of  .lead  are  certainly  more  to^  but  are 
cftherwise  of  so  pernicious  a  quality,  that  they  should  not 
be  employed  except  in  cases  of  the  utmost  danger.  The 
Tinetura  Satumina,  or  Antiphthisica,  as  it  has  been  called, 
Appears  to  be  of  little  efficacy;*  but  whether  from  the 
small  portion  of  lead  which  it  contains,  or  from  the  state 
in  which  the  lead  is  in  it,  I  am  uncertain. 

The  fossil  astringent  that  appears  to  me  the  most  power^ 
ful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  safe^  is  alum.f 

798.]  External  astringents,  when  they  can  be  applied, 
are  more  effectual  than  the  internal.  The  choice  of  these 
is  left  to  the  surgeons. 

799.]  The  roost  powerful  of  all  astrineents  appears  to 
me  to  be  cold,  which  may  be  employed,  either  by  ap- 
pljring  cold  water  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  by  throw- 
ing it  into  the  internal  parts.]: 

800.]  For  suppressino;  hemorrbagies,  many  superstitious 
remedies  and  cuarms||  have  been  recommended,  and  pre- 

*  It  ii  a  xcTj  dangeroni  medidnet  and  Wfht  to  be  used  with  the  otmoit  Outina.  Bat  fiMM 
its  efficaqr  is  doubtful,  vre  had  better  abanaon  it  altofether,  except  wheo  every  otiier  reme^ 
^iUa« 

4  Alusi  frequently  irritates  if  |iven  m  too  lar^  doses  at  first,  proving  sottedtoes  a  purntive 


fie  leverai  times  a  dar ;  but  that  is  certainly  too  |>icat  a  quantity  at  once. 

4  Van  Swieten  relates  a  case  of  a  bleedittf  at  the  nose  being  stopped  by  the  appncatkm  of 
''-^ts,  dipped  in  cold  wine  and  water,  tb  the  scrotum;  a  ihirehng  was  produced,  and  the 


ding  stoin>ed. 

t  ii  astou&iing „  „ 

Sacdsed  among  the  countrr  people  frequently.    Some  of  then,  however,  act  mechanicauy.  al 
t  applicaUon  of  the  givai  Key  of  the  church  door  to  the  nape  or  tbe  neck,  Iti  blecdiogt  it  the 


I  It  ii  astou&hing  that  these  diarms  should  continue  iil  use  In  this  enlightened  age.    They  are 


Theyti 
nicauya. 
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teuded  to  bare  been  employed  with  success.  The  seemiii^. 
success  of  these,  however,  has  been  generally  owing  to  the 
by-standers*  mistaking  a  spontaneous  ceasing  of  the  hemor* 
rhagy  for  the  effect  of  the  remedy.  At  the  same  dnie,  I 
believe,  that  those  remedies  may  have  been  sometimes  use* 
fd,  by  impressing  the  mind  with  horror,  awe,  or  dread* 

801.]  Upon  occasion  of  the  profuse  hemorrhagies,  opi« 
ates  have  been  employed  with  advanti^;  and,  when  the 
fulness  and  inflammatory  diathesis  of  the  system  have  been 
previously  taken  off  by  the  hemorrhagy  itself,  or  by  blood* 
letting,  I  think  opiates  may  be  employed  with  safety.^ 

802.1  For  restraining  hemorrhagy,  ligatures  have  been 
applied  upon  the  Umbs,  in  the  view  of  retarding  the  return 
of  the  venous  blood  from  the  extremities ;  but  they  ap« 
pear  to  me  to  be  of  uncertain  and  ambiguous  use. 

803.]  In  the  case  of  profuse  hemorrhagies,  no  pains  are 
to  be  taken  to  {M^^nt  a  DeUquium  Animi,  or  fainting,  as 
the  happenning  of  this  is  often  the  most  certain  means  of 
stopping  the  hemorrhaey.f 

804.  Having  thus  delivered  the  general  doctrine  of  be* 
morrhagy,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  particular  cases  of  it. 
It  may  perhaps  be  remarked,  that  1  nave  marked  fewer  <^ 
these  than  are  commonly  enumerated  by  the  nosologists ; 
but  mjr  reasons  for  differing  from  these  authors,  must  be 
left  to  a  nosological  discussion,  to  be  entered  into  elsewhere 
more  properly  than  here. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  EPISTAXIS,  OR  HEMORRHAGY  OF 
THE  NOSE. 

805.]  ''T^HE  state  of  ^e  vessels  upon  the  internal  sur- 
X  face  of  the  hose  being  such  as  already  men- 
tioned (757.)  renders  an  hemorrhagy  from  that  more  fre- 
quent than  from  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

806.]  The  blood  commonly  flows  from  one  nostril  only ; 

B<^  »  drinkiqglait*  dnaifhu  of  cold  water  oat  of  afatmua  tlniU,  &c.  Tbe  ooM  Iron  aad  Ihe 
«oM  water  were  in  fact  proper  remedies. 

*  Opium,  however,  oa|btto  be  cautioiMly  avoided  in  active  hemotihaKieiy  wbicb  arc  ft^ 
<I^aUr  accompanied  with  a  phlogistic  diathesis ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in  such  a  dtathed^ 
^um  is  generally,  if  not  universal^.  hunfiiL  Buf,  as  the  author  obaerves,  when  the  hemoi» 
!?)fcy  has  reduced  the  inflammatoryb^tbesis,  wemajr  then  gtfe  4|Awm  fteetf^lod  for  Ihii 
P«*n>ose  large  doses  aie  prcfteraWe  to  «BaUer  ones. 

▼  Attcaiion,  however,  is  nece»D7  in  this  casci  aifunting  b  frpqueatly  the  tocnuuer  of  dcativ 
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«ad  ptchMyy  because  an  hemorrbagy  from  one  vessel  re^ 
lieves  the  congestion  in  all  the  neighboring  vessels. 

The  blood  flowing  from  both  nostrils  at  the  same  time, 
fibows  commonly  a  more  con^derable  disease. 

807.]  This  bemorrhagy  happens  to  persons  of  every 
constitution  and  temperament,  but  most  frequently  to  those 
of  a  plethoric  habit  and  sanguine  temperament.  It  bap- 
pens  to  both  sexes,  but  most  frequently  to  the  male. 

808.]  This  bemorrhagy  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life  ; 
but  most  commonly  happens  to  young  persons,  owing  to^ 
the  state  of  the  balance  of  the  system  peculiar  to  that  agcT, 
as  mentioned  in  755. 

809.]  Although  generally  it  happens  to  persons  before 
they  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  more  rarely 
afterwards;  yet  sometimes  it  happens  to  persons  after  their 
acm£,  and  during  the  state  of  manhood  :  And  it  must  then 
be  imputed  to  an  unusually  plethoric  state  of  the  system  ; 
to  an  habitual  determination  of  the  blood  to  the  vesseb  of 
the  nose ;  or  to  the  particular  weakness  of  these. 

810.]  In  all  these  cases  the  disease  may  be  considered  as 
an  bemorrhagy  purely  arterial,  and  depending  upon  an  ar- 
terial plethora ;  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  me  decline  of 
lifs,  when  probably  it  depends  upon,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  mark  of  a  venous  plethora  of  the  vessels  isf  •  the 
head.    See  771. 

811.]  This  bemorrhagy  happens  also  at  anv  period  of 
life,  in  certain  febrile  diseases,  which  are  altogether  or 
partly  of  an  inflammatorv  nature,  and  which  show  a  par- 
ticular determination  of  the  blood  to  the  vessels  of  the 
head.  These  diseases  often  admit  of  a  solution  by  this 
bemorrhagy,  when  it  may  be  properly  termed  critical. 

812.]  The  disease  sometimes  comes  on  without  any  pre- 
vious symptoms ;  particularly,  when  some  external  vio- 
lence has  a  share,  in  producing  it.  But,  when  it  proceeds 
entirely  from  an  internal  cause,.1t  is  commonly  preceded 
by  headachs,  redness  of  the  eyes,  a  florid  color  of  the 
face,  an  unusual  pulsation  in  the  temples^,  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness about  the  nose,  and  an  itching  of  ttte  nostrils.  A 
bound  belly,  pale  urine,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  cold  shi- 
vering over  the  whole  body,  are  also  sometimes  aqpng  the 
i^mptoms  that  precede  the  disease. 
.-813.]  From  toe  weakness  of  the  vessels  of  the  nose,  the 
blood  often  flows  from  them  without  any  considerable  ef- 
fort  of  the  whole  system,  and  therefore  without  any  ob- 
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serraUe  f<^rile  diaorder ;  which,  however,  in  many  < 
is^  in  all  its  circumstances,  very  discernible. 

914.}  An  hemorrhagy  of  the  nose  happening  to  young 
persons,  is,  and  may  generally  be  considered,  as  a  sligM 
disease  of  little  consequence,  and  hardlyrequiring  any  re- 
medy. But,  even  in  youn§  persons,  when  it  recurs  very 
frequently,  and  is  very  copious,  it  will  require  particulaur 
attention,  as  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  arterial 
plethora ;  and,  as  frequently  returning,  it  may  increase  the 
plethoric  ^tate  ;  which,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  life, 
piay  give  the  blood  a  determination  to  parts  from  which 
the  hemorrhagy  would  be  more  dangerous.  All  this  will 
more  particularly  require  attention,  according  as  the 
marks  of  plethora,  and  of  particular  congestion,  precede 
ing  the  hemorrhagy,  an»  more  considerable ;  and  as  the 
flowing  of  the  blood  is  attended  with  a  more  ooosiderable 
degree  of  febrile  disorder. 

915.]  When  the  epistasds  hapnenft  to  persons  after  dieir 
acm6,  returning  frequently,  ana  flowing  copiously,  it  is 
always  to  be  considered  as  a  dangerous  disease^  and  as 
more  certainly  threatening  the  consequeui;es  menticmed  ia 
the  last  paragraph. 

816.]  When  this  hemorrh^y  happens  in  the  dedinis  of 
life,  At  may  be  considered  as  in  itselt  very  salutary ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  a  very 
dangerous  state  of  the  system;  that  is,  as  a  mark  of  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  a  venous  plethora  in  the  vessels  of  tlm 
head  :  and  I  have  accordingly  observed  it  often  followed 
by  apoplexy,  palsy,  or  sucn  like  diseases. 

817.]  When  an  hemorrhagy  from  the  nose  happens  in 
febrile  diseases,  as  mentioned  m  811,  and  is  in  pretty  large 
quantity,  it  amy  be  considered  as  critical  .and  salutary;  but 
it  is  very  apt  to  be  profuse,  and  even  in  this  way  dangerous. 

It  upon  some  occasions  occurs  during  the  eruptive  fever 
Qf  some  exanthemata,  and  in  such  cases  sometimes  sa« 
lutary  ;  but,  if  these  exanthemata  be  accompanied  with 
any  putrid  tendency,  this  hemorrhagy,  like  artificial  blood* 
Icttings,  may  have  very  bad  effiscts. 

818.]  Having  thusexpUined  the  several  circumstances 

'  of  epistaxis,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  management  and 

cure  of  it.     I  use  the  expression  of  management^  because 

it  has  been  usually  thought  to  require  no  cure,  but  that. 

.  nature  should  be  allowed  to  throw  out  blood  in  this  way 

Very  frequently,  and  as  ofiten  as  it  appears  to  arise  from 
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ifitdmal  causes,  that  is,  from  a  state  of  the  system  sup- 
posed to  require  such  evacuation. 

819.]  I  am  however,  of  opinion,  for  the  reasons  given 
in  778.  that  this  disease  is  very  seldom  to  be  left  to  the 
conduct  of  nature  ;  and  that  in  all  cases  it  should  be  mo- 
derated by  keeping  the  patient  in  cool  air;  by  giving  cold 
drink ;  by  keeping  the  body  and  head  erect ;  b^  avoiding 
any  blowing  of  the  nose,  speakine,  or  other  irritation  i 
And,  when  the  blood  has  flowed  for  some  time,  without 
showing  any  tendency  to  cease,  a  profuse  bleeding  is  to  be 
prevented  oy  measures  employed  to  stop  it,  such  as  pres- 
wng  the  nostril  from  which  the  blood  flows,  washing  the 
iace  with  cold  water,  or  applying  this  to  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

820.1  Even  in  the  case  of  young  persons,  where  the  dis- 
ease is  least  hazardous,  and  even  in  the  flrst  attacks,  I  judge 
such  measures  to  be  proper ;  but  they  will  be  still  more 
proper  if  the  disease  frequently  recurs  without  any  external 
violence ;  if  the  returns  shall  happen  to  persons  of  a  habit 
disposed  to  be  plethoric ;  and  more  particularly,  if  the  marks 
of  a  plethoric  state  appear  in  the  precedent  symptoms  (812.) 

821;]  Even  in  young  persons,  if  the  bleeding  be  very 
profuse  and  long  continued,  and  more  especially  if  the 
pulse  become  weak  and  the  face  pale,  I  apprehend  it  will 
be  proper  to  suppress  the  hemorrhagy  by  every  means  in 
our  power.     See  796,  and  following  paragraphs.* 

822.]  Further,  in  the  same  case  of  young  persons,  when 
the  returns  of  thii  hemorrhagy  become  frequent,  and  es-' 
pecially  with  the  marks  of  a  plethoric  habit,  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  employ  such  a  regimen  as  may  prevent  a  pletho- 
ric state,  (782.  786.)  At  the  same  time,  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  all  circumstances  which  may  det«nrmine  the 
blood  more  fully  to  the  vessels  of  the  head,  or  prevent  its 
free  return  from  them;  and,  by  keeping  an  open  belly  to 
make  some  derivation  from  them.f 

823.]  In  adult  persons  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
epistaxis,  the  whole  of  the  measures  proposed  (822.)  are 
more  certainly  and  freely  to  be  employ^ed.  When,  with 
the  circumstances  mentioned  in  812,  the  tendency  to  a  pro- 

*  Betide  the  general  direcriont  referred  to  above,  plun  of  llitt  or  cotton,  Inpregnated  with 
vinegar  and  a  solution  of  alum,  are  recommended,  lliick  cotton  threads,  impre^niated  with 
theiestTptic  solutions,  have  been  passed  through  the  nostril,  and  brought  out  by  the  mouth  by 
mema  of  a  bent  probe,  with  great  saccecs. 

f  For  this  purpose  GlaQber^  salt  seems  peculiarly  adapted.  It  operates  speedily,  and  without 
tt>o  much  irritation ;  evacuating  at  the  same  times,  not  only  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
viit  the  fuperfluitiet  of  the  sanguiferous  system. 

3l 
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fuse  bemorrhagy  iq>pesurs,  a  bleeding  at  the  arm  itnay  be 
proper,  even  in  young  persons ;  but  in  the  case  of  adults^ 
It  will  be  still  more  allowable,  and  even  necessary. 

824.]  In  persons  of  any  age  liable  to  frequent  returns 
of  this  hemorrhi^y,  «when  tte  measures  proposed  in  816.. 
€t.  seq.  shall  have  been  neglected,  or  from  peculiar  circumf 
stances  in  the  balance  of  the  system,  shall  have  provcNd  m- 
effectual,  and  the  symptoms  threatening  bemorrhagy  (817.) 
shall  appear,  it  will  then  be  proper,  by  blood-letting,  co<^ 
ing  purgatives,  and  every  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  r^- 
men,  to  prevent  the  bemorrhagy,  or  at  least  to  prevent  its 
being  pr<tfuse  when  it  does  happen. 

825.]  In  the  circumstances  just  now  mention^  (S^-) 
the  measures  proposed  are  proper,  and  even  necessary; 
but  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  these  are 
practised  with  much  less  advantage  than  those  pointed  out 
in  823  ;  because,  though  those  suggested  here  may  pre- 
vent the  coming  on  of  the  bemorrhagy  for  the  present, 
they  certainly  however  dispose  to  the  return  of  that  ple« 
thoric  state  which  required  their  being  used  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  proper  security  against  returns  of  the  disease^ 
but  by  pursuing  the  means  proposed  in  822. 
.    826.]    When  the  bemorrhagy  of  the  nose  happens  to 

Eersons  approaching  their  full  growth,  and  when  its  returns 
ave  been  preceded  by  the  symptoms  (812.)  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, that,  if  the  returns  can  be  prevented  by  the  mea- 
sures proposed  in  824,  these  may  be  safely  employed;  as 
tb^  pkthoric  state  induced  will  be  rendered  safe,  by  the 
change  which  is  soon  to  take  place  in  the  balance  of  the 
system.  This,  however,  caimot  be  admitted  ;  as  the  eva- 
cuations practised  upon  this  plan  will  have  all  the  conse- 
quences which,  I  have  already  observed,  may  follow  the 
recurrence  of  the  bemorrhagy  itself. 

827.]  When  the  bemorrhagy  of  the  nose  shall  be  found 
to  make  its  returns  at  nearly  fijb^ted  periods,  the  measures 
for  preventing  it|S94.)  may  W  practised  with  great  cer- 
tainty ;  aadj.  MKf^^iy  repetition  of  blood>letting,  by  di- 
minishing theS^gpity  taken  away,  its  tendency  to  induce 
a  plethora  may  faTin  some  measure  avoided.  When  in- 
deed, the  repetition  of  evacuations  is  truly  unavoidable, 
the  diminishfusg  tliem  upon  every  repetition  is  properly 
practised  ;  but  it  is  a  practice  of  faice^imd  precanous  ma- 
nagement, and  should  by  no  means  ikiKrusted  to,  so  far 
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«8  to  sttporsede  the  measures  proposed  in  824,  ivliereyer 
these  can  be  admitted. 

828.]  When  the  hemorrhagy  of  the  nose  happens  in 
ccmtequenee  of  a  venous  plethora  in  the  vesseb  of  the  head, 
as  in  '771*  the  flowing  of  the  blood  pretty  largely  may 
be  allowed,  especially  when  it  happens  after  the  suppres* 
sion  or  ceasing  of  the  menstrual  or  hemorrhoidal  flux« 
But  though  the  flowing  bf  the  blood  is,  on  its  first  occut* 
ling,  to  be  allowed,  there  is  nothing  more  proper  than 
ffufurding  against  its  returns.  This  is  to  be  done  not  only 
by  the  measures  proposed  in  782.  et  seq.  but,  as  the  ef- 
fects of  a  plethoric  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  are  very 
imcertain  i  so,  upon  any  appearance  of  it,  and  especially 
ispon  any  threatening  or  hemorrhagy,  the  plethora  is  to  tie 
removed,  and  the  hemorrhagy  to  be  obviated  immediately 
by  proper  evacuations,  as  blood-letting,  purging,  and  issues; 
or  by  restoring  suppressed  evacuations,  where  this  can  be 
done. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  HEMOPTYSIS,    OR   HEMORRHAGY 
FROM  THE  LUNGS. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  Hemoptysis. 

S29.]  TTI7HEN,  after  some  aflection  of  the  breast^' 
^  V  V  blo«d  is  thrown  out  from  the  mouth,  and  is 
bought  out  with  more  or  less  of  coughing,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  comes  from  the  lungs  ;  and  this  generally  as* 
certains  the  disease  of  which  I  am  now  to  treat.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  souig^  of  the  Uood  spit  out  is  uncer-* 
tain  ;  and  therefore,  some  other  considerations  to  be  men« 
tioned  hereafter,  are  often  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence of  an  hemoptysis.  * 

830.]  The  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  body  of  the  same  bulk. 
These  vessels,  of  the  largest  size,  as  tfa«lMarise  firom  the 
^eart,  are  more  immediately  than  in  any  TOier  part  siiWi-    ^ 
vided  into  vessels  of  the  smallest  size  ;  and  these  small  vtes-    *^* 
sels  spread  out  near  to  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  bronchial 
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cavities^  are  situated  in  a  loose  cellular  texture,  and  corer* 
ed  b^  a  tender  membrane  only :  so  that,  considering  bow 
readily  and  frequently  tbese  vessels  are  gorged  with  blood, 
we  may  understand  why  an  hemorrhagy  from  them  is,  next 
to  that  of  the  nose,  the  most  frequent  of  any ;  and  particu- 
larly,  why  any  violent  shock  given  to  the  whole  body  so 
readily  occ^ions  an  hemoptysis. 

831]  An  hemoptysis  may  be  occasioned  by  external  vio- 
lence, at  any  period  of  life ;  and  I  have  explained  abovt 
(759.)  why,  in  adult  persons,  while  the  arterial  plethora 
still  prevails  in  the  system,  that  is,  from  the  i^  of  sixteen 
to  that  of  five-and-tfairty,  an  hemoptysis  tnay  at  any  t1m9 
be  produced,  merely  by  a  plethoric  state  of  the  lungs. 

832.]  But  it  has  been  also  observed  above,  (760.)  that 
an  hemoptysis  more  frequently  arises  from  a  faulty  propor- 
tion between  the  capacity  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Accordingly  it  is  often  a  he- 
reditary disease,  which  implies  a  peculiar  and  faulty  con-  i 
formation.  And  the  disease  also  happens  especially  to  per-^ 
sons  who  discover  the  smaller  capacity  of  their  lungs,  by  the 
narrowness  of  their  chest,  and  by  the  prominency  of  their 
shoulders  ;  which  last  is  a  mark  of  their  having  been  long 
liable  to  a  difficult  respiration. 

833.]  With  these  circumstances  also  the  disease  happens 
especially  to  persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament ;  in  whom, 
p^icularly,  the  arterial  pkthora  prevails.  It  happens 
likewise  to  persons  of  a  slender  delicate  m&ke>  of  which  a 
loncp  neck  is  a  mai^ ;  to  persons  of  much  sensibility  and  ir- 
ritimilitv,  and  therefore  of  quick  parts,  whose  bodies  are 
fipieraliy  of  a  delicate  structure  ;  to  persons  who  have 
teei  formerly  liable  to  frequent  bemonliagies  of  the  nose  ; 
to  persons  who  have  suffered  a  suppression  of  any  hemorrha- 
gy they  had  formerly  been  liable  to,  the  most  frequent  it^ 
stance  of  which  is  in  females  who  have  suffered  a  suppression 
of  their  menstrual  flux ;  and,  l^tly,  to  persons  who  have 
suffered  the  amputation  of  any  considerable  limb. 

834.1  la  most  of  these  cases  (833.)  the  disease  happens 
especially  to  persons  about  the  time  of  their  coming  to  tneir 
full  growth,  or  soon  after  it,  and  this  for  the  reasons  fiillj 
set  roith  above. 

835.]  Fremiti  that  has  been  said  from  830,  to  834^ 
tha  predisponent  cause  of  hemoptysis  will  be  sufficiently 
unierstooa,  and  the  disease  may  nappen  from  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  the  predisponent  cause  arising  to  a  considera- 
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ble  d^ree.  In  the  predisposed,  however,  it  is  often  brought 
on  by  the  concurrence  ot  various  occasional  and  exciting 
causes.  One  of  these,  and  perhaps  a  frequent  one,  is  ex- 
ternal heat ;  which,  even  when  in  no  great  degree,  will  bring 
on  the  disease  in  spring,  and  the  beginning  c^  summer, 
while  the  heat  rarefies  the  blood  more  than  it  relaxes  the 
soUds  which  had  been  before  contracted  by  the  cold  of 
winter.  Another  exciting  cause  is  a  sudden  diminution  of 
thie  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  when  concurring 
with  any  effort  in  bodily  exercise.  This  effort^  too,  alone, 
may  often,  in  the  predisposed,  be  the  exciting  cause  ;  and, 
more  particularly,  any  violent  exercise  of  respiration.  In 
short,  in  the  predisposed,  any  degree  of  external  violence 
also  may  bring  on  the  disease. 

836.]  Occasioned  by  one  or  other  of  thesd  causes  (8S5.) 
the  disease  comes  on  with  a  sense  of  weighf^ndanxiety  in 
the  chest,  some  uneasiness  in  breathine,  some  pain  of  the 
^reast  or  other  parts  of  the  thorax,  and  some  sense  of  heat 
^Miderthe  sternum  ;  and  very  often,  before  the  disease  ap- 
pears, a  saltish  taste  is  perceived  in  the  mouth. 

837.]  Immediately  before  the  appearance  of  blood,  a 
,  d^ree  of  irritation  is  felt  at  the  top  of  the  larynx.  To  re- 
lieve this,  a  hawking  is  made,  which  brings  up  a  little  blood, 
of  a  florid  color,  and  sofoewbat  frothy.  The  irritation  re- 
turns ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  more  blood  of  a  like 
kind  is  brought  Up,  with  some  noise  in  the  windpipe,  as 
of  air  passitfg^liObugh  a  fluid. 

838. J  This  h  commonly  the  manner  in  which  the  he- 
moptysis begins  ;  but  sometimes  at  the  very  first  the  blood 
comes  up  by  coughing,  or  at  least  somewhat  of  coughing 
accompanies  the  having  just  now  mentioned. 

839.]  The  blood  issuine  is  sometimes  at  first  in  very 
small  quantity,  and  soon  disappears  altogether  :  but,  in 
other  cases,  especially  when  it  repeatedly  occurs,  it  is  in 
greater  quantity,  and  freqjiently  continues  to  appear  at 
times  for  several  days  together.  It  i9  sometimes  profuse  ; 
but  rarely  in  such  quantity  as  either  by  its  excess,  or  by 
its  sudden  suffocation,  to  prove  immediately  mortal.  It 
commonly  either  ceases  spontaneously,  or  is  stopped  by 
the  remedies  employed. 

840.]  When  blood  is  thrown  out  from  the  mouth,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  from  what  internal  part  it 
proceeds  ;  whether  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  mouth 
itself,  from  the  fauces,  or  adjoining  cavities  of  the  nose, 
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from  the  stomach,  or  from  the  lungs.  It  is,  however,  very 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  difierent  cases  ;  and,  in  most 
instances,  it  may  be  done  by  attending  to  the  following 
considerations. 

84*1.]  When  the  blood  spit  out,  proceeds  from  some 
part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  mouth  itself,  it  comes 
out  without  any  hawking  or  coughing  ;  and  generally,  up- 
on inspection,  the  particular  source  of  it  becomes  evident. 

842.]  When  blood  proceeds  from  the  fauces,  or  adjoin- 
ing cavities  of  the  nose,  it  may  be  brought  out  by  hawk- 
ing, and  sometimes  bv  coughing,  in  the  manner  we  have 
described  in  836,  and  838  ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  a  doubt 
may  arise  concerning  its  real  source.     A  patient  often  lays 
hold  of  these  circumstances  to  please  himself  with  the 
opinion  of  its  coming  from  the  fauces,  and  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so  :  but  a  physician  cannot  readily  be  deceiv- 
ed, if  hei  consider,  that  a  bleeding  from  the  fauces  is  more 
rare  thfaa  one  from  the  lungs ;  that  the  former  seldom  hap-^ 
pens  but  to  persons  who  have  been  before  liable  either  to  all 
neo^orrhagy  of  the  nose,  or  to  some  evident  cause  of  ero- 
sion ;  and,  in  most  cases,  b]^  looking  into  the  fauces,  the   ^ 
distillation  of  the  blood,  if  it  comes  from  thence,  will  be   . 
perceived. 

843.]  When  blood  proceeds  fifom  the  lungs,  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  brought  up  will  commonly  show  from  whence 
it  comes :  but,  independent  of  that,  th6re  are  many  cir- 
cumstances which  may  occur  to  point  it  «iut^  such  as  the 
period  of  life,  the  habit  of  body,  and  otiier  marks  of  a 
predisposition  (832. — 834.)  and  together  with  these,  the 
occasional  causes  (835.)  having  been  iomiediately  before 
applied.  • 

844.]  When  vomiting  accompanies  the  throwing  out  ot 
blood  from  the  mouth,  as  vomiting  and  coughing  often 
mutually  excite  each  other ;  so  they  lAay  be  frequently 
joined,  and  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  blood  thrown 
out  proceeds  from  the  lungs  or  from  the  stomach.  We 
may  nowever  generally  decide,  by  considering,  that  blood 
does  not  ao  frequently  proceed  from  the  stomach  as  from 
tile  lungs  :  that  blood  proceeding  from  the  stomach  com- 
monly appears  in  greater  quantity,  than  when  it  proceeds 
from  the  lungs  :  that  the  blood  proceeding  from  tne  lungs 
U  usually  of  a  florid  Color,  and  mixed  with  a  little  frothy 
Hiueus  only  ;  whereas  the  blood  from  the  stomach  is  com- 
monly of  a  darker  color,  more  grumous,  and  mixed  vrith 
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the  other  contents  of  the  stomach :  That  the  coughing  or 
vomiting,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  first  arises  in 
the  cases  in  which  they  are  afterwards  Joined,  may  8ome<^ 
times  point  out  the  source  of  the  blooo  ;  and,  lasUy,  that 
much  may  be  learned  from  the  circumstances  and  symp* 
toms  which  have  preceded  the  hemorrhagy.^ 

Those  which  precede  the  hemoptysis,  enumerated  in 
836,  are  most  of  them  evident  marks  of  an  affection  of 
the  lungs*  And,  on  the  other  band,  the  hematemesis,  or 
issuing  of  blood  from  the  stomach,  has  also  its  peculiar 
symptoms  and  circumstances  preceding  it;  as,  for  instance^ 
some  morbid  affection  of  this  organ,  or  at  least  some  pain, 
anxiety,  and  sense  of  weight,  referred  distinctly  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  stomach.  To  all  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
vomiting  of  blood  happens  more  frequently  to  females 
than  to  males  ;  and  to  the  former,  in  consequence  of  a  sup- 
pression of  their  menstrual  flux  :  and,  by  attending  to  all 
these  considerations  (841. — 844.)  the  presence  of  the  he- 
moptysis may  commonly  be  sufficiently  ascertained. 


SECTION  IL 
Of  the  Cure  of  Hemoptysis. 

845.]  THIS  disease  is  sometimes  attended  with  little 
danger  ;  as  when  it  happens  to  females  in  consequence  dt' 
a  suppression  of  the  menses  ;^  when,  without  any  marks  of 
a  predisposition,  it  arises  from  external  violence;  or  when, 
from  whatever  cause  arising,  it  leaves  behind  it  no  cough, 
dyspnoea,  or  other  sffection  of  the  lungs.  Even  in  suc^ 
cases,  however,  a  danger  may  arise  from  too  large  a  wound 
being  made  i§  the  vessels  of  thelimgs  ;  from  a  quantity  of 
red  blood  \)eing  left  to  stagnate  in  the  cavitj  ot  the  bron- 
chiie;  and  particularly,  from  any  determmation  of  the 
blood  being  made  into  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  which,  by 
renewing  the  hemorrhagy,  may  have  dangerous  conse- 
quences. In  every  instance  therefore  of  hemoptysis,  the 
effusion  is  to  be  moderated  by  the  several  means  mention* 
ed  (791,  to  794.) 

846.]  These  measures  are  especially  necessary  when  the 
hemoptysis  arises  in  consequence  of  predisposition ;  and 

*  The  author  might  have  added»  **  And*  wheo  no  symptoms  of  ph(hUu  hare  pircceded  or  ao^  v^ 
**  companies  the  hemorrhage.'*  > 
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in  all  cases  where  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  large  effa^ 
sion,  or  where  the  hemorrhagy  frequently  returns,  the  ef- 
fusion is  not  only  td^  be  moderated,  but  to  be  entirely  stop- 
ped, and  the  returns  of  it  prevented  by  every  means  in 
our  power.     See  796,  and  following.* 

847.]  To  slop  an  hemoptysis,  or  prevent  the  returns  of 
it,  two  medicuies  have  been  frequently  employed  ;  neither 
of  which  I  can  approve  of.  These  are,  chalybeates,  and 
the  Peruvian  bark.  As  both  of  them  contribute  to  increase 
the  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  system,  they  can  hardly  be 
safe  in  any  case  of  active  hemorrhagy,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently found  them  hurtful. 

848,]  As  the  hemoptysis  which  happens  in  consequence 
of  predisposition,  is  always  attended  with  a  phlogistic  dia- 
thesis :  and^  as  the  bad  consequences  of  the  disease  are  es- 
S^GiaJJy  to  be  apprehended  from  the  continuance  of  that 
athesiii ;  so  this  is  to  be  industriously  taken  off  by  bJood- 
lettlng,  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity,  and  more  or  less 
frequently  repeated,  according  as  the  symptoms  shall  di- 
rect.  At  the  same  time,  cooling  purgatives  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  every  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  to 
be  strictly  enjoined.  The  refrigerants  may  also  be  adminis- 
tered ;  taking  care,  however,  tnat  the  acids,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  nitre',f  do  not  excite  coughing. 

*  The  ti&cture  of  roses  hai  been  frequently  employed  with  success  in  these  cases :  alum,  how- 
ever,  is  the  principal  astringent.  It  may  t>e  given,  either  by  itself  in  small  and  often  repeated 
doses,  or  combined  with  terra  Japonica.    The  following  formula  is  rery  convenient : 

R.  Alumin. 

Terr.  5aponic.  aa.  i'u 

Conserv.  Rosar.  i'u 

M.  f.  Elect,  cum.  syr.  commun.  q.  s. 

*  Ttie  dose  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  tliOkOase  :  in  general,  the  above  pre- 
scribed mass  may  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts ;  one  of  which  may  be  given  every  two  hours, 
or  in  urgent  cases,  every  hour.  In  usmg  this  medicine,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  beUj 
open  :  but  for  this  purpose,  purgativef  are  ill  adapted,  as  they  carry  ofLwith  them  the  medt* 
cine  that  is  employed :  nysters  are  therefore  preferable ;  and  m  order  Sat  they  be  the  more 
efiectual,  they  ou^t  to  oe  somewhat  of  a  stimulating  nature  :  as, 

R.  Infus.  Sennae,  5vi. 

Sal.  Cathartic.  Amar.  Bi« 
Decoct.  Hordei,  Jviii. 
M. 

or, 

R.  Pulp.  Tamarind.  Jii.  ♦ 

Crem.  Tart.  5fi>. 

Coque  hi  Aq.  font.  q.  s.  ad  colaturs  Sxii. 
^  Adde,  Mann.  Jii. 

M.  ' 

f  Nitre^ ought  to  be  cautiously  used  Itt  all  complaints  of  the  lunp,  on  accouDt  of  the  initatiOB 
which  it  produces,  and  the  subsequent  cough  wmcb  it  excites. 
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M9.]  From  what  was  observed  in  794,  it  win  appear 
that  blistering  upon  the  breast  or  back  may  b^^M  remedy  of 
hemoptysis,  when  it  is  present ;  and  that  is&'ilfs  in  the  same 
places  may  be  useful  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  it  when 
It  has  ceased. 

850.]  The  avoiding  of  motion  is  generally  k  proper  part 
of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  ;  and  in  the  hemoptysis,  no- 
thing is  more  necessary  than  avoiding  bodily  exercise  :  But 
some  kinds  of  gestation,  as  sailing,*^  and  travelling  in  an 
easy  carriage  on  smooth  roads,  have  often  proved  a  remedy.  . 

851 .]  Such  is  the  treatment  I  can  propose  for  the  hemop- 
tysis, considered  merely  as  an  hemorrhagy  :   But  when, 
in  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  it  continues  to  recur>  it  is  '^- 1 
often  followed  by  an  ulceration  9f  the  lungs,  and  a  phthi-    *  ^ 
sis  pulmonalis.     This,  therefore,  I  must  now  proceed  tj^"^'  ' 
consider  ;  but,  as  it  arises  also  from  other  causes  besides  flie  ^ 
hemoptysis,  it  must  be  treated  of  with  a  more  general  view.f 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  PHTHISIS  PULMQNALIS,   OR  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

sfx:tion  I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  the  Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. 

852.]  THHE  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  I  would  define  to  be, 
X    an  expectoration  of  pus,  or  purulent  matter 
from  the  lungs,  attended  with  a  hectic  fever. 

•  A  i***voyscir  hni  (jfti?n  bctti  pretcriLw-d  for  btniitpt jsu. :  it  ti  nrvurEhcIrsSi  a  f^cry  f ! juf rrouj 
practice)  on  aL-ctiuniwf  tht  vuhk-nt  SKitiiiori  prodnocti^y  tin:  ^cn-^ckneutn  th^j  ji^hm  uf  yo* 
tniling.  Tl]e  vicJrnce  ar  ihc  fcichm,!^  m  «e:j^>Kl[nc$&,  c$E>eci3lily  iii^L^-c  ihc  codictiii  ur  ilic  fitim> 
ach  J  re  iharoughtip  evaruili^d,  }Mi  bticn  kii*wii  lu  c^uur  npfridptpi^  b^  n  ruplure  uf  ^^fll^t  cunu^ 
dcnUFc  vcfltfi,  rhf  htcif'rrliagj,  Jiidfe4,l^tiiCL*  pruccediiii^,  u  ntit  an  atiiTC  htmurrtiagv.  Util, 
ncrertlbckstf  in  a  ph^u^jtic  diiithfitj,  whicli  predi*poif»  lu  ati  aciive  |]em(*rrhj);j,  we  (njifTH  jj- 
Wji]i'5  La  be  cjiiUout  buw  wi!  i^iupEoy  reiiKdirji  vlijcii,  JtUlui^gh  ^liey  diJ  noi  immrdibtt'ljr  iEicreiiie 
the  pf?HJiiit)itTi)f  dijiihi-iiif  produtrcf  the  rpjii  irnLitian,  Ciir  pv?  dn^  vi^j^liMiL  ^Qc\i.  [^  y^\t  actik^n, 

^pcikiDg  Eon  J,  tinKHi<f>  pUrinit;  un  wind  iDifrunuenOj  uid  wliatcvtt  re^aurti  111:^  ex£Tt|tiD  ul 
the  Lun^^  uij|ht  Lo  be  csrdudly  avoided.  .'  . 

+  in  iht  cure  of  ihe  hemupi^  uf  ^  tht  puttent'b  dfinlt  oii^jht  lo  be  of  Ihe  &Cidulcii|  ^nd,  or  of 
tbc  Jiitdulouv  a.nd  A^iji]ki;enLViiids  c^tijuinetl^  The  vUriuiEc  acid  ij  ihfiitfLiEe  \Xvk.  niqft  ehjjjbl^* 
bm  ii  Qujflir  TO  be  wtlJ  dihicrd,  A  pjcq.^aT|t  drifik  m^  Lc  ci^mpub^  ui  one  pirt  al  iht  tint  ture  ' 
of  rojp,  and  four  ^l  tuld  walcr:  or  ibf  linciitic  of  iirt«  may  b^  pi*icribtd  wtih  Rv*  Llffn-*  ike 
4jiuniii}r'  of  waicT  thai  11  ordered  In  the  PhaTSiAc<i-pij,  The  iidci  of  mrlar  cJS*iuJvrdin  cwcmy 
itmrs  II)  vetj^JLf  of  wjterf  aq^l  f*^eten.ed  wiili  4i  Hnilc  ^rup  t^  luatftj  ti  tl^o  t  juti^btc  dntik. 
A  deciiciioo  tiT^er  of  ihe  frtah  firtiftflf  quinco^  swcettneil  *r3ih  sufiir,  or  iin  tpfuiiunuS  qutiiLe 
iiunnjiil.i]de,  ti  j^o^fiLT^iLcelknladd  aiErLnecnt. 

In  ad'lliion  tn  whjt  hai  been  lairiT  'l  itu,j'  bt  proper  to  obieiTP»  llidt  Of>iuin  I>  jdmtsaible  mAf 
In  wry  Pew  Ciiei  of  li«cnopt;j?i]&^  viz.  wbeti  ihc  bcrraiipmii  Ji  ibt  coattqLiriice  of  cDUflJiig.  Tlicat 
«aK«iru  ver7  difficuUly  <Ui[lngui;J.-c4.   If  ihc  bEoodlx  lituivn  tjiit  iata  the  )Mt^  a  ftit^b  ii 

'i  M 
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As  this  is  the  principal  species  of  phthisis^  I  shall  fte^ 
queotly  in  this  chapter  employ  the  general  term  of  phthisis^ 
tDough  strictly  meaning  the  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

S53»]  I  have  met  with  some  instances  of  an  expectora^ 
tion  of  purulent  matter,  continving  for  many  i^ears,  accom-> 
panied  with  very  few  symptoms  of  liectic,  and  at  least  with- 
out any  hectic  exquisitely  formed  :  But,  in  none  of  these 
instances,  were  the  persons  so  entirely  free  from  symptoms 
of  hectic,  as  to  form  any  exception  to  the  general  definition. 

854.]  In  every  instance  of  au  expectoration  of  pus,  I 
presume  there  is  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs.  The  late  Mr. 
de  Haen  is  the  only  author  that  I  know  of,  who  bas  advanced 
another  opinion,  and  has  supposed,  that  pus  nuty  be  form« 
cd  in  the  biood-vessels,  and  be  from  thence  poured  into  the 
lironchisB.  Admitting  his  fact,  I  have  attempted  an  expla- 
nation of  the  appearance  of  pus  without  ulceration  in  349  ; 
but,  after  all,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations  ;  mubt  entirely  reject  hb  explanation  of  them  ; 
.  imist  however  allow,  that  we  still  want  facts  to  support  the 
explanation  I  have  offered  ;  and  doubt  much  if  it  will  apply 
to  any  case  of  phthisis.  For  these  reasons  I  still  conclude^ 
affreeabV  to  the  £uth  of  all  other  dissections,  and  the  opi* 
nTons  of  all  physicians,  tliat  the  symptouis  mentioned  in 
our  definition  depend  always  upon  an  ulceration  formed  in 
the  lungs. 

>  855.]  It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  a  catarrh  was  at* 
tended  with  an  expectoration  of  a  matter  so  much  resem* 
bling  pus,  that  physicians  have  been  often  unceftain  whe- 
ther it  i^as  mucus  or  pus,  and  therefore  whether  the  dis- 
ease was  a  catarrh  or  a  phthisic.  It  is  often  of  consequence 
to  determine  these  questions  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
may  be  generally  done,  with  sufficient  certainty,  from 
the  following  considerations,  of  which  each  particular  is  not 
always  singly  decisive,  but  M'hen  they  are  taken  together, 
can  hardly  deceive  us.  ^ 

1 .  From  tlie  color  of  the  matter  ;  as  mucus  is  naturally 
transparent,  and  pus  always  opaque.  When  mucus  be- 
comes opaque,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  becomes  white, 
yellow,  or  greenish  ;  but  the  last  mentidbed  color  is  hardly 
ever  so  remarkable  in  mucus  as  in  pus. 

excited  for  ib  ^tcharge,  and  tlien  the  bemopf7$is  it  the  ptimaxy  disease :  ia  thft  cate  opium 
dues  nuie  hann  ttoan  good.  But  if  a  cuuglt  ansiog  from  any  other  irritatiikc  cauMr«  than  extra- 
vased  blood  in  tiie  tim«t  idioaid  by  its  violence  and  lon^Vontimianre,  produce  an  hcmopiysjs 
then  iipiuiBt  juined  vithsuch  icmedjcs  ai  are  suitable  to  remoxe  the  peculiar  irritation,  is  the 
on]y  medicine  on  irWdi  we  can  have  any  reliance ;  and  ip  these  cases  we  mast  use  it  in  Ur;e 
<lo^«  «ich  M  fony  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum. 
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^  From  the  consistence ;  as  mucus  is  more  viscid  and  co- 
lierenty  and  pus  less  so,  and  may  be  said  to  be  more  friable. 
When  mucus  is  thrown  into  water,  it  is  not  readily  difiused, 
but  remains  united  in  uniform  and  circular  masses:  but  pus, 
tnthe  same  circumstances,  though  not  readily  diffused,  does 
not  remain  so  uniformly  uniteMQ,  and  by  a  little  agitation 
is  broken  into  ragged  fra^^ments. 

3.  From  the  odor ;  which  is  seldom  perceived  in  mucus, 
but  frequently  in  pus.  It  has  been  proposed  to  try  the  odor 
of  the  matter  expectorated,  by  throwing  it  upon  live  coals  ; 
but  in  such  a  trial  both  mucus  and  pus  ^ive  out  a  disagreea- 
ble smell,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  them. 

41  From  the  specific  gravity  compared  with  water ;  and 
indeed,  it  is  usual  for  the  mucus  of  the  lun^to  swim  on 
the  surface  of  water,  and  for  pus  to  sink  in  it.  But  in  this 
we  may  sometimes  be  deceived  )  as  pus  which  has  entaneled 
a  great  deal  of  air  may  swim,  and  mucus  that  is  free  from 
air  may  sink. 

5.  From  the  mixture  which  is  discernible  in  the  matter 
brought  up :  for  if  a  yellow  or  greenish  matter  appears  sur* 
rounded  with  a  quantity  of  transparent  or  less  opaque  and 
less  colored  matter,  the  more  sirongly  colored  matter  may 
be  generally  considered  as  pus  ;  as  it  is  not  ea^^  to  under* 
stand  how  one  portion  of  the  mucus  of  the  lungs  can  be  ve* 
ry  considerably  changed,  while  the  rest  of  it  is  very  little  so, 
or  remains  in  its  ordinary  state. 

6.  From  the  admixture  of  certain  substances  with  the 
matter  thrown  out  from  the  lungs.  To  this  purpose  we  are 
informed  by  the  experiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dar* 
win  :  a.  Tiiat  the  vitriolic  acid  dissolves  both  mucus  and 
pus,  but  most  readily  the  former :  That,  if  water  be  added 
to  such  a  solution  of  mucus,  this  is  separated,  ar«d  either 
swims  on  the  surface^  or,  divided  into  flocculi,  is  suspend^ 
ed  in  the  liquor  ;  whereas,  when  water  is  added  to  a  lilce  so- 
lution of  pus,  this  falls  to  tiie  bottom,  or  by  agitation  is 
diffused  so  as  to  exhibit  an  pniformly  turpid  liquor,  b.  That 
a  solution  of  the  caustic  fixed  alkali,  after  sometime,  dis- 
solves mucus,  and  generally  pus  ;  and,  if  water  be  added 
to  such  solutions,  the  pus  is  precipitated,  but  the  mucus  is 
not.  From  such  experiuients  it 'is  supposed,  that  pus  and 
mucus  may  be  certainly  distinguished  from  each  dther. 

7.  From  the  expectoration's  being  attended  with  a  hectic 
fever.  A  catarrh,  or  expectoration  of  mucus,  is  often  at- 
tended wfth  fever  ;  but  never,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
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with  such  a  ferer  as  I  am  presently  to  describe  as  a  hectic. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  certain  mark  of  a  piiru* 
lent  state  in  some  part  of  the  body  ;  and  if  others  have 
thought  differently,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  has  been  owing 
to  this,  that,  presuming  upon  the  mortal  nature  of  a  con- 
firmed or  purulent  phthisis,  they  have  considered  every 
case  in  which  a  recovery  happened,  as  a  catarrh  only  :  but, 
that  they  may  have  been  mistaken  in  this^  shall  be  shewn 
hereafter. 

856.]  Having  thas  considered  the  first  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  phthisis  pulmonalis  as  a  mark  of  an  ulceration  of 
the  lungs  ;  and  having  iustnow  said,  that  the  other  part  of 
the  character,  that  is,  the  hectic  fever,  is  a  mark  or  indica- 
cation  of  the  same  thing  ;  it  is  proper  now  to  consider  this 
here,  as  I  had  with  that  view  omitted  it  before  (74.) 

857.]  A  hectic  fever  has  the  form  of  a  remittent,  which 
has  exacerbations  twice  every  day.  The  first  of  these  oc- 
curs about  noon,  sometimes  a  little  sooner  or  later  ;  and  a 
sHght  remission  of  it  happens  about  five,  afternoon;  This 
last  is  soon  succeeded  by  another  exacerbation,  gradually 
increasing  till  after  midnight :  But  after  two  o'clock  of  tlie 
morning,  a  remission  takes  place,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  considerable  as  the  morning  advances.  The  exacer- 
bations are  frequently  attended  with  some  degree  of  cold 
shivering  ;  or  at  least,  the  patient  is  exceedingly  sensible 
to  any  coolness  of  the  air,  seeks  external  heat,  and  often 
complains  of  a  sense  of  cold,  when,  to  the  thermometer,  his 
skin  is  pretematurally  warm.  Of  these  exacerbations,  that 
of  the  evening  is  always  the  most  considerabfe. 

S5S.]  It  has  commonly  been  given  as  a  part  of  the  cba* 
racter  of  a  hectic  fever,  that  an  exa|6erbation  of  it  com* 
monly  appears  after  the  taking  fo^;  and  it  is  true  that 
dinner,' wbich  is  taken  at  fi^Km  qp  after  it,  does  seem  to  oc- 
casion  some  exacerbation. '-,  But  this  must  not  make  us  judge 
the  mid-day  exacerbation  to  be  the  effect  of  eating^  only ;  ror 
I  have  often  observed  it  to  come,  on  an  hour  before  noon, 
and  often  some  hours  before  dinner ;  which,  in  this  country 
at  present,  is  not,  taken  till  some  time  afternoon.  It  is  indeed 
to  DC  observed,  that  in  almost  every  person,  the  taking  food 
occasions  some  de^ee  of  fever  :  but  I  am  persuaded  this 
would  not  appear  so  considerable  in  a  hectic,  were  it  not  that 
an  exacerbation  of  fever  is  present  from  anothei*  cause;  and 
accordingly,  the  taking  food  in  the  morning  has  hardly  any 
sensible  effect. 
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859,]  I  have  thus  described  the  general  form  of  hectic 
fever ;  but  many  circumstances  attending  it,  are  further  to 
be  taken  notice  of. 

The  fe?er  I  have  described  does  not  commonly  subsist 
long,  till  the  evening  exacerbatiofn  become  attended  with 
sweatings  ;  which  continue  to  recur,  and  to  prove  more  and 
more  profuse,  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

Almost  from  the  nrst  appearance  of  the  hectic,  the  urine 
is  high-colored,  and  deposits  a  copious  branny  red  sediment, 
which  hardly  ever  falls  close  to  the  bottom  o^T  the  vessel. 

In  the  hectic,  the  appetite  for  food  is  generally  less  im- 
paired than  in  any  othfer  kind  of  fever. 

The  thirst  is  seldom  considerable ;  the  mouth  is  commonly 
moist ;  and  as  the  disease  advances,  the  tongue  becomes 
free  from  all  fur,  appecirs  very  clean  ;  and  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  the  tongue  and  fauces  appear  to  be 
sowewhat  inflamed,  and  become  more  or  less  covered  with 
apbthse. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  red  vessels  of  the  adnata  of 
the  eye  disappear,  and  the  whole  of  th9  adnata  becomes  of 
a  pearly  white. 

The  fece  is  commonly  pale ;  but,  during  the  exacerba- 
tionsy  a  florid  red,  and  an  almost  circumscribed  spot,  appear 
on  each  cheek. 

For  some  time,  in  the  course  of  a  hectic,  the  beUy  is 
bound  ;  but,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  it,  a  diarrhcea  almost 
always  comes  on,  and  continues  to  recur  frequently  during 
the  rest  of  the  disease,  alternating  in  some  measure  yrith  the 
sweatings  mentioned  above. 

The  disease  is  always  attended  with  a  debility,  which 
gradually  increases  during  the  course  of  it. 

During  the  same  course,  an  emaciation  takes  place^  and 
goes  to  a  greater  degree  than  ia  almost  any  other  case. 

The  falTing  off  of  the  hairs,  and  the  adunque  form  of  the 
naib,  are  also  symptoms  of  the  want  of  nourishment. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  disease,  the  feet  are  often  aflected 
with  oedematous  swellings. 

The  exacerbations  of,  the  fever  are  seldom  attended  with 
any  headach,  and  scarcely  ever  with  delirium. 

The  senses  and  judgment  commonly  remain  entire  to  the 
▼ery  end  of  the  disease ;  and  the  mind,  for  the  most  part, 
is  confident  and  full  of  hope. 

Some  days  before  death,  a  delirium  comes  on^  and  com^ 
monly  continues  to  the  end. 
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860.]  The  hectic  fever  now  described  (857,858.)  as  ac- 
companying a  purulent  state  of  the  lungs,  is  perhaps  the 
case  in  which  it  most  frequently  appears  :  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  any  case,  when  there  was  not  evidently,  or  when 
I  had  not  ground  to  suppose,  there  was  a  permanent  puru^ 
lency  or  ulceration  in  some  external  or  internal  part.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  in  74, 1  concluded  it  to  be  a  sympto- 
matic fever  only.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  always  the 
eflPect  of  an  acrimony  absorbed  from  abscesses  or  ulcers,  al- 
though it  is  not  equally  the  effect  of  every  sort  of  acrimony ; 
for  tde  scorbutic  and  cancerous  kinds  often  subsist  long  in 
the  body  without  producing  a  hectic.  What  is  the  precise 
state  of  the  acrimony  producing  this,  I  cannot  determine, 
.but  it  seems  to  be  chiefly  that  of  a  vitiated  purulency. 

861.1  However  this  may  be,  it  appears,  that  the  hectic's 
depending  in  general  upon  an  acrimony,  explains  its  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  febrile  state  seems  to  be  chiefly  an 
exacerbation  of  that  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  occurs 
twice  every  day  to  persons  in  health,  and  may  be  produced 
by  acrimony  alone.  These  exacerbations,  indeed,  do  not 
happen  without  the  proper  circumstances  of  pjTexia  ;  but 
the  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessek  in  a  hectic  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  considerable  as  in  other  fevers  ;  and  hence  the  state 
of  sweat  and  urine  which  appears  so  early  and  so  constantly 
in  hectics.  Upon  the  same  supposition  of  an  acrimony  cor. 
ruptin^  the  fluids,  and  debilitating  the  moving  powers,  I 
think  that  most  of  the  other  symptoms  may  also  be  explained. 

862.]  Having  thus  considered  the  characteristicai  symp- 
toms and  chief  part  of  the  proximate  cause  of  the  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  I  proceed  to  observe,  than  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs, 
and  its  concomitant  circumstances  of  hectic  fever,  may  arise 
from  (different  previous  affections  of  the  lungs  ;  all  of  which 
however  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  referred  to  five  heads ;  that 
is,  1.  To  an  hemoptysis  ;  2.  To  a  suppuration  of  the  lungs 
in  consequence  of  pneumonia  ;  3.  To  catarrh  ;  4.  To  asth- 
ma ;  or,  5.  To  a  tubercle.  These  several  affections,  as  cau- 
ses of  ulcers,  shall  now  be  considered  in  the  order  men- 
tioned. 

863.]  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  an  hemop- 
tysis was  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  followed  by  an 
ulcer  of  the  lungs:  but  I  will  presume  to  say,  that,  in  ge- 
neral, this  is  a  mistake;  for  there  have  been  many  ipstances 
of  hemoptysis  occasioned  by  external  violence,  without 
being  followed  by  any  ulcer  of  the  lungs :  and  there  havg 
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tko  been  many  instances  of  hemoptysis  from  an  internal 
cause,  without  any  consequent  ulceration.  And  this  too 
has  been  the  case,  not  only  Avheii  the  hemoptysis  happen- 
ed to  young  persons,  and  recurred  for  several  times,  but 
when  it  has  often  recurred  during  the  course  of  a  long  life. 
It  is  indeed  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  rupture  of  the  ves^sels 
of  the  lungs  like  that  of  the  vesj^eis  ot  the  nesc,  may  be 
often  healed,  as  the  surgeons  speuk,  by  tbe  tirst  intention- 
It  is  probable  therefore,  that  it  is  an  hemoptysis  in  parti* 
cular  circumstances  only,  which  is  necessarily  followed  by 
an  ulcer;  but  what  these  circumstances  arc^  it  i^  difEcult  to 
determine.  It  is  possible,  that  merely  the  degree  of  rup- 
ture, or  frequently  repeated  rupture  preventing  the  wound 
from  healing  by  the  first  intention,  mny  occasion  an  ulcer ; 
or  it  is  possible  that  red  blood  efi  used ,  and  not  brought  up 
entirely  by  coughing,  may,  by  stagnating  in  the  broncbife^ 
become  acrid,  and  erode  the  parts.  These  however  ar^ 
but  suppositions,  not  supported  by  any  clear  evidence. 
And,  if  we  consider  that  those  cases  of  hemoptysis  which 
follow  the  predisposition  (831.— 834*)  are  those  especially 
which  end  in  phthisis,  we  shall  be  led  to  suspect  that  there 
are  some  other  circumstances  which  concur  here  to  deter- 
mine the  consequence  o(  hemoptysis,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
endeavor  to  show, 

864.]  Any  supposition,  however,  which  we  can  make 
with  respect  to  t/ie  innocence  of  an  hemoptysis,  must  not 
supersede  the  measures  proposed  above  fur  its  cure;  both 
because  we  cannot  certainly  foresee  what  may  be  the  conse« 
quence  of  such  an  accident,  and  because  the  measures 
above  suggested  are  safe  ;  for,  upon  every  supposition,  it 
is  a  diathesis  phlogistica  that  may  urge  on  every  bad  con- 
sequence to  be  apprehended. 

865.]  The  second  cause  of  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs,  to 
be  considered,  is  a  suppuration  formed  in  consequence  of 
pneumonia. 

S66.]  From  the  symptoms  mentioned  in  857,  858, 
it  may  with  reason  be  concluded,  that  an  abscess,  or,  as  it 
b  called,  a  vomica^  is  formed  in  some  part  of  the  pleura, 
and  most  frequentlv  in  that  portion  of  it  investing  the  lungs. 
Here  purulent  matter  frequently  remains  for  some  time, 
as  if  enclosed  in  a  cyst:  but  commonly  it  is  not  long  be- 
fore it  comes  to  be  either  absorbed,  and  transferred  to 
some  other  part  of  the  body ;  or^that  it  breaks  through  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  lungs,  or  into  that  of  the  thorax.     In 
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the  latter  case,  it  produces  the  disease  called  empyema; 
but  it  is  only  when  the  matter  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of 
the  bronchiiSy  that  it  properly  constitutes  the  phthisis  pul- 
monalis.  In  the  case  of  empyema,  the  chief  circumstances 
of  a  phthisis  are  indeed  also  present ;  but  I  shall  here  consi* 
der  tiiat  case  only  in  which  the  abscess  of  the  lungs  gives 
occasion  to  a  purulent  expectoration. 

867,]  An  absce^is  nf  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  pneu- 
moFiia,  is  not  always  followed  by  a  phthisis  :  for  sometimes 
u  hectic  fever  is  not  formed  ;  the  matter  poured  into  the 
bronchia:^  is  a  proper  and  benign  pus,  which  is  frequently 
coughed  up  very  readily,  and  spit  out ;  and,  though  this  . 
purulent  expecromtion  should  continue  for  some  time,  yet 
if  a  hectic  does  not  come  on,^  the  ulcer  soon  heals,  and 
every  morbid  syoij^tom  disappears.  This  Has  happened 
so  Irequeiitly,  that  we  may  conclude,  that  neither  the  ac- 
cess of  the  air,  nor  the  constant  motion  of  the  lungs,  will 
prevent  an  ultier  of  these  parts  from  healing,  if  the  mat. 
ter  of  it  be  well-conditioned.  An  abscess  of  the  lungs, 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  produce  the  phthisis  puU 
monalis  ;  and  if  it  be  followed  by  such  a  disease,  it  must 
be  in  consequence  of  particular  circumstances  which  cor- 
rupt the  purulent  matter  produced,  render  it  unsuitable  to 
the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  af- 
ford an  acrimony,  which,  being  absorbed,  produces  a 
hectic  and  its  consequences. 

868.]  The  corruption  of  the  matter  of  such  abscesses 
may  be  owing  to  several  causes,  as,  I .  That  the  matter  ef- 
fused during  the  inflammation,  had  not  been  a  pare  serum 
fit  to  be  converted  into  a  laudable  pus,  but  had  been  united 
with  other  matters  which  prevented  that,  and  gave  a  consi- 
derable acrimony  to  the  whole  :  Or,  2.  That  the  matter  ef- 
fused, and  converted  into  pus,  either  merely  by  a  long 
stagnation  in  a  vomica,  or  by  its  connection  with  an  em- 
pyema, had  been  so  corrupted,  as  to  become  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  pus  in  the  healing  of  the  ulcer.  These  seem  to 
be  possible  causes  of  the  corruption  of  matter  in  abscesses, 
so  as  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  phthisis  in  persons  other- 
wise sound  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  a  pnejamonic  abscess 
does  especially  produce  phthisis  when  it  happens  to  persons 
previously  disposed  to.  that  disease,  and  therefore  only  as  it  . 
concurs  with  some  other  causes  of  it. 

869.]  The  third  cause  supposed  to  produce  phthisis,  is  a 
catarrh ;  which  in  many  cases  j^ems,  in  length  of  rime,  to 
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have  tbe  emectoraiw/ti  of  mucus  proper  to  it,  gradually 
changed  int^an  expectoration  of  pus ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  tbe  addition  of  a  hectic  fever,  the  disease,  which  was  at 
first  a  pure  catarrh,  is  converted  into  a  phthisis.  This  sup-^ 
position,  however  is  not  easily  to  be  admitted.  The  catarrh 
]s  properly  an  affection  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  treachea 
and  bronchise,  analogous  to  the  coryza,  and  less  violent 
kinds  of  cynanche  tonsillaris,  which  very  seldom  terminate 
in  suppuration.  And  although  a  catarrh  should  be  disposed 
to  such  termination,  yet  th^  ulcer  produced  aiight  readily 
heal  up,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  a  cynanche  tOEBillaris ;  and 
therefore  should  not  produce  a  phthisis. 

870.]  Further,  the  catarrh,  as  purely  the  effect  of  cold, 
is  generally  a  mild  disease,  as  well  as  of  short  duration; 
and  of  the  numerous  instances  of  it,  there  are  at  most  but 
very  few  cases  which  can  be  said  to  have  ended  in  phthisis. 
In  all  those  cases  in  which  this  seems  to  have  happened,  it 
is  to  me  probable,  that  the  persons  affected  were  peculi- 
arly predisposed  to  phthisis.  And  the  beginning  of  phthisis  -^ 
so  otten  resembles  a  catarrh,  that  the  former  may  have  ^^"^ 
been  mistaken  for  the  latter.  Besides,  to  increase  the  faU 
lacy,  it  often  happens  that  the  application  of  cold,  which 
is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  catarrh,  is  also  firequently 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  cough  which  proves  the  oegin- 
ning  of  phthisis. 

871.]  It  is  to  me,  therefore  probable,^  that  a  catarrh 
is  very  seldom  the  foundation  of  phthisis ;  but  I  would  not 
positively  assert  that  it  never  is  so;  for  it  is  possible  that 
the  cases  of  a  more  violent  catarrh  may  have  joined  with 
them  a  pneumonic  affection,  which  may  end  in  a  suppura- 
tion ;  or  it  may  happen  that  a  long  continued  catarrh,  by 
the  violent  agitation  of  the  lungs  in  coughing,  will  produce 
some  of  those  tubercles  which  are  presently  to  be  mention- 
ed as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  phthisis. 

872.]  It  must  be  particularly  observed  here,  that  no- 
thing said  in  871  should  allow  us  to  neglect  any  appear- 
ance of  catarrh,  as  is  too  frequently  done;  for  it  may  be 
either  the  beginning  of  a  phthisis,  which  is  mistaken  for  a 
(genuine  catarrh,  or  that  even  as  a  catarrh  continuing  long, 
it  may  produce  a  phthisis,  as  in  871. 

873.]  Many  physicians  have  supposed  an  acrimony  of 
the  fluids  eroding  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  to  be  a 
frequent  cause  of  ulceration  and  phthisis.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  mere  supposition ;  for  in  any  of  tbe  in- 
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stances  of  the  productioD  of  phdiirar  which  I  have  seen, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  acrimony  of  the'blood  capa« 
ble  of  eroding  the  vessels.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  ma- 
ny cases  an  acrimony  subsisting  in  some  part  of  the  fluids^ 
is  thcecause  of  the  disease  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  pro- 
bable, that  this  acrimony  operates  by  producing  tubercles, 
rather  than  bysany  direct  erosion. 

874.]  It  has  been  mentioned  in  862,  that  an  asthma 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of  phthisis;  and 
l)v  a^^thtna  t  mean,  that  species  of  it  which  has  been  com- 
monly nanted  the  Spasmodic.  This  disease  frequently 
t^ubsists  very  long  without  producing  any  other,  and  may 
have  its  own  p^cuiiar  fatal  termination,  as  shall  be  explain- 
ed hercalter*  But  I  have  seen  it  frequently  end  in  phtnisis ; 
and  in  sucli  ca^es  I  suppose  it  to  operate  in  the  manner 
above  ailed  ged  of  catarrh,  that  is,  by  producing  tuber- 
cles^ and  their  consequences,  which  shall  be  presently 
mentioned. 

875.]  I  come  now  to  consider  the  fifth  head  of  the  cause 
of  phthisis,  and  which  I  apprehend  to  be  the  most  frequent 
of  any.  This  I  have  said,  m  general,  to  be  tubercles;  by 
whicn  terms  are  meant,  certain  small  tumours,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  indurated  glands.  Dissections  have  fre* 
Quently  shown  such  tubercles  formed  in  the  lungs ;  and  al- 
though at  first  indolent,  yet  at  length  they  become  inflam- 
ed, and  are  thereby  changed  into  little  abscesses,  or  vomi- 
cae, which  breaking,  ana  pouring  their  matter  into  the 
bronchiae,  give  a  purulent  expectoration,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  of  phthisis. 

876.]  Though  the  matter  expectorated  upon  these  occa- 
sions has  the  appearance  of  pus,  it  is  seldom  that  of  a  lau- 
dable kind;  and,  as  the  ulcers  do  not  readily  heal,  but  are 
attended  with  a  hectic  fever,  for  the  most  part  ending  fa- 
tally, I  presume  that  the  matter  of  the  ulcers  is  imbued 
with  a  peculiarly  noxious  acrimony,  which  prevents 
their  healing,  and  produces  a  phthisis  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, as  mentioned  above. 

877.]  It  is  very  probable  that  the  acrimony  which  thus 
discovers  itself  in  the  ulcers,  existed  before,  and  produced 
the  tubercles  themselves:  and  it  is  to  this  acrimony  that 
we  must  trace  up  the  cause  of  the  phthisis  following  these 
tubercles.  This  acrimony  is  probably,  in  diflFerent  cases, 
of  different  kinds  ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  determine  i\i. 
varieties:  but  to  a  certain  length  I  shall  attempt  it. 
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878.]  In  one  casci^and  that,  too,  a  vcury  frequent  one^ 
cf  phthisis,  it  appears,  that  the  noxious  acrimony  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  which  prevails  in  the  scrophula.  This 
may  be  concluded  from  observing,  that  a  phthisis,  at  its 
usual  periods,  frequently  attacks  persons  born  of  scrophu«> 
lous  parents;  that  is,  of  parents  who  had  been  affected  with 
scropimla  in  their  younger  years :  that  very  often,  when  tlie 
phthisis  appears,  there  occurs  at  the  same  time  some  lym- 

f>hatic  tumors  in  the  internal  parts ;  and  very  often  I  have 
bund  the  tabes  mesenterica,  which  in  a  scrophulous  aiXec- 
tioQ,  joined  with  the  phthisis  pulmotialls.  To  all  this  I 
"wouJa  add,  that,  even  when  no  scrophulous  affection  has 
either  manifestly  preceded  or  accompanied  a  pitthisis,  this 
last  however  most  commonly  affects  persons  of  a  habit  re- 
sembling the  scrophulous ;  that  is,  persons  of  a  sanguine, 
olrof  asanguineo-melancholictemperstiiicnt,  who  have  ve« 
xv  fine  skins,  rosy  complexions,  large  vcin^,  softfle^Ei,  and 
thick  upper  Up:  and  farther,  that  in  such  personsy  tlic  pfithi- 
sis  comes  on  in  the  same  maa|jer  that  it  does  in  persons 
jbaving  tubercles,  as  shall  be  immediately  explained. 

879.]  Another  species  of  acrimony  producing  tubercles 
of  the  lungs,  and  thereby  phthisis,  may  he  said  tu  be  the 
exanthematic.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  small-pox  some- 
times, and  more  frequently  the  measles,  lay  tlie  fouadatiou 
of  phthisis.  It  is  probable  also,  that  other  exanthemata  have 
the  same  effect;  and  from  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,' 
and  the  dissections  of  persons  who  have  died  of  it,  it  is 
probable,  that  all  the  exanthemata  may  occasion  a  phthi^ 
sis,  by  affording  a  matter  which  in  the  first  place  produces 
tubercles. 

SSO.]  Another  acrimony,  which  seems  sometimes  to 
produce  phthisis,  is  the  siphylitic ;  but  whether  such  an 
acrimony  produces  phthisis  in  any  other  persons  than  the 
previously  disposed,  does  not  appear  to  me  certain. 
.  SSI,]  What  other  species  of  acrimony,  such  as  fron^ 
scurvy,  from  pus  absorbed  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  - 
from  suppressed  eruptions,  or  from  other  sources,  may  al- 
so produce  tubercles  and  phthisis,  I  cannot  now  decide^ 
but  must  leave  to  be  determined  by  those  who  ba^ve'faad 
experience  in  such  eases. 

882.]  There  is  one  peculiar  case  of  phthisis,  which  from 
my  own  experience  I  can  take  notice  of.  This  is  the  case 
a  phthisis  from  a  calcarious  matter  formed  in  the  lungs, 
iba  coughed  up,  frequently  with  a  little  blood,  sometimes 
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with  mucus  only,  and  sometimes  witii  )pm^  How  this  mat* 
ter  is  generated,  or  in  what  ptecbe  part  of  the  lungs  it  is 
seated,  I  acknowledge  myself  ignorant.  In  three  cases  of 
this  kind  which  have  occurred  to  me,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  no  appearance  of  stony  or  earthy  concretionsin  imj 
other  part  of  the  body.  In  one  of  these  cases,  an  exquU 
sitely  formed  phthisis  came  on,  and  proved  mortal :  while 
in  the  other  two,  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  were  never  fully 
formed ;  and  after  some  time,  merely  by  a  milk  diet  and 
avoiding  irritation,  the  patients  entirely  recovered. 

883.]  Another  foundation  for  phthisis,  analogous,  as  I 
judge,  to  thai  of  tubercles,  is  tliat  which  occnrs  to  certain 
artificers  whr>sd  employments  keeps  them  almost  constantly 
expo!i$ed^dust;  such  as  stone-cutters,  millers,  flax-dressers, 
and  some  others.  I  have  not  observed  in  this  country  ma- 
ny instanccis  of  phthisis  which  could  be  referred  to  this 
cause;  but,  from  Ram  azzini,  Morgagni,  and  some  other 
writers,  we  must  conclude  such  cases  to  be  more  frequent 
m  the  southern  parts  of  Ei|f  ope. 

884.]  Besides  these  now  mentioned,  there  are  probably 
some  other  causes  producing  tubercles,  which  have  not  yet 
been  ascertained  by  observation  ;  and  it  is  likely,  that  in 
the  state  of  tubercles  there  is  a  variety  not  yet  accounted  for ; 
but  all  this  must  be  left  to  future  observation  and  inquiiy. 

885.]  It  has  been  frequently  supposed  by  physicians, 
that  the  phthisis  is  a  contagious  disease  ;  and  I  dare  not  as« 
sert  that  it  never  is  snch :  but  in  many  hundred  instances  of 
the  disease  which  I  have  seen,  there  has  been  hardly  odq 
which  to  me  could  appear  to  have  arisen  from  contagion. 
It  is  possible,  that  in  warmer  climates  the  e&cts  of  conta- 
gion  may  be  more  discernible. 

Atiter  having  said,  that  a  phthisis  arises  from  tubercles 
more  frequently  than  from  any  other  cause,  and  after  hav- 
ing attempted  to  assign  the  v^iety  of  these,  I  now  proceed 
to  mention  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  symptoms  which 
usually  accompany  the  coming  on  of  the  disease  from  tu- 
bercles. 

.  S96.]  A  tuberculous  and  purulent  state  of  the  lungs  lias 
been  observed  in  very  young  children,  and  in  some  others 
at  several  diflferent  penods  before  the  age  of  puberty  and 
full  growth  ;  but  instances  of  this  kind  are  rare  :  and  the 
attack  of  phthisis,  which  we  have  reason  to  impute  to  tu- 
bercles, usually  happens  at  the  same  period  which  I  hav^ 
assigned  for  the  coming  on  of  the  hemoptysis. 
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WIJ]  The  phthisis  from  ^tubercles  does  also  generally  aft 
lect  the  same  babits.as  the  hemoptysis^  that  is,  persons  of 
a  sleoder  make,  long  necks,  narrow  chests,  and  prominent 
shoulders ;  but  very  frequently  the  persons  liable  to  tuber, 
des  bare  less  of  a  florid  countenance,  and  of  the  other 
marks  of  an  exauisitely  sanguine  temperament,  than  the 
persons  liable  to  hemoptysis. 

888.]  This  disease,  arising  from  tubercles,  usually  com*^ 
mences  with  a  slight  and  short  cough,  which  becomes 
habitual,  is  often  little  remarked  by  those  affected,  and 
sometimes  so  little  as  to  be  absolutely  denied  by  them.  At 
the  same  time  their  breathing  becomes  easily  hurried  by 
my  bodily  motion,  their  body  grows  leaner,  and  they  be- 
come languid  and  indolent.  This  state  sometimes  continues 
for  a  year,  or  even  for  two  years,  without  the  persons 
making  any  complaint  of  it,  excepting  only  that  they  are 
afiected  by  cold  more  readily  than  usual,  which  frequently 
bioreases  their  cough,  and  produces  some  catarrii.  This, 
ag;ain,  however,  is  sometimes  relieved  ;  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  cold  alone  :  and  therefore  gives  no  alarm  either 
to  the  patient  or  to  his  friends,  nor  leads  them  to  take  any 
precautions. 

889.]  Upon  one  or  other  of  these  occasions  of  catcfaiRg 
cold,  as  we  commonly  speak,  the  cough  becomes  more  con-r 
sid^rable ;  is  particularly  troublesome  upon  the  patioit's 
lying  down  at  night ;  and  in  this  state  contmues  longer  tbaa 
is  usual  in  the  case  of  a  simple  catarrh.  Thb  is  more  es« 
pecially  to  call  for  attention^  if  the  increase  and  continuance 
of  cough  come  on  during  the  smnmer  season. 

890.]  The  cough  which  comes  on  as  in  888,  is  very  often 
for  a  lone  time  without  any  expectoration ;  but  when,  from 
repeateCUy  catching  cold,  it  becomes  more  constant,  it  is 
then  at  the  same  time  attended  with  some  expectoration, 
which  is  most  considerable  in  the  mornings.  The  matter 
of  thb  expectoration  becomes  by  degrees  more  copiou9, 
more  viscid,  and  more  opaque  ;  at  length  of  a  yellow  or 
greenish  color,  and  of  a  purulent  appearance.  The  whole 
of  the  nmtter,  however,  is  not  always  at  once  entirely 
changed  in  this  manner  ;  but,  while  one  part  of  it  retains 
the  usual  form  ctf  mucus,  another  snfferd  the  changes  now 
described. 

891.]  When  the  cough  increases,  and  continues  very  fre- 
quent through  the  night,  and  when  the  matter  expectorated 
undergoes  the  changes  I  have  mentioned,  the  breathing  at 
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the  same  time  becomes  more  difficult,  and  the  emaciatioti 
and  weakness  go  on  also  increasing.  In  the  female  sex,  as 
the  disease  advances,  and  sometimes  early  in  its  progress, 
the  menses  ceases  to  flow  ;  and  this  circumstance  is  to  be 
considered  as  commonly  the  effect,  although  the  sex  them- 
selves are  ready  to  believe  it  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease. 

892.]  When  the  cough  comes  on  as  in  888,  the  pulse  i)i 
often  natural,  and  for  sometime  after  continues  to  be  so; 
but  the  symptoms  have  seldom  subsisted  long  before  the 
pulse  becomes  frequetitf  and  sometimes  to  a  considerable 
degree,  without  much  of  the  other  symptoms  of  fever. 
At  length,  however,  evening  exacerbations  become  remark* 
able  ;  and  by  di^grees  the  fever  assuuies  the  exquisite  form 
of  hectic,  as  described  in  857,  859. 

093  J  It  is  seldom  ihat  the  cough,  expectoration,  and  fe- 
Ver,  go  on  increasing,  in  the  manner  now  described,  without 
some  pain  being  felt  in  some  part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  usu- 
ally and  most  frequently  felt  at  first  under  the  sternum,  and 
that  especially,  or  almost  only,  upon  occasion  of  coughing  ; 
but  very  ofteq,  and  that  too,  early  in  the  course  of  the  dis* 
ease,  a  pain  is  felt  on  one  side,  sometimes  very  constantly, 
and  so  as  to  prevent  the  person  from  lying  easily  upon  that 
side  ;  but  at  other  times  the  pain  is  felt  only  upon  a  full  in- 
spiration, or  upon  coughing.  Even  when  no  pain  is  felt,  it 
generally  happens  that  phthisical  persons  cannot  lie  easily 
on  some  one  of  their  sides,  without  having  their  difficulty 
of  breathing  increased,  and  thftir  cough  excited. 

894.1  The  phthisis  begins,  and  sometimes  proceeds  t» 
its  fatal  issue,  in  the  manner  described  from  888,  to  894, 
without  any  appearance  of  hemoptysis.  Such  cases  are 
indeed  rare ;  but  it  is  very  common  for  the  disease  to  ad- 
vance jfar,  and  even  to  an  evident  purulency  and  hectic  state, 
without  any  appearance  of  blood  in  the  spitting :  so  that  it 
may  be  affirmea,  the  disease  is  frequently  not  founded  in  he- 
moptysis. At  the  same  time,  we  must  allow,  not  only  that 
it  sometimes  begins  with  an  hemoptysis,  as  is  said  in  863, 
but  further,  that  it  seldom  happens  that  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease  more  or  less  ()f  annemoptysis  does  not  appear. 
Some  degree  of  blood- spitting  does,  indeed,  appear  some- 
times in  the  state  mentioned  (888,  892.)  but  more  com- 
monly in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  only,  and 
particularly  upon  the  first  appearance  of  purulency.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  seldom,  in  the  phthisis  from  tuber- 
cles, that  the  hemoptysis  is  considerable,  or  requires  any  re^ 
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^edi^  different  firom  those  wfaich  are  otherwise  necessary 
for  the  state  of  the  tubercles. 

895.]  I  have  now  described  a  succession  of  symptoms 
which,  in  different  cases,  occupy  more  or  less  time.  In 
this  climate  they  very  often  take  up  some  years,  the  symp^ 
toms  appearing  especially  in  the  wmter  and  spring,  com* 
monly  becoming  easier,  and  sometmies  almost  disappear- 
ing, during  the  summer  :  but  returning  again  in  winter,  they 
at  len^h  after  two  or  three  years,  prove  fatal,  towards  the 
end  of  spring  or  the  beginning  of  summer. 

896.]  In  this  disease,  the  prognosis  is  for  the  most  part 
unfavorable.  Of  those  affected  with  it,  the  greater  number 
die  ;  but  there  are  also  many  of  them  who  recover  entirely, 
after  having  been  in  very  unpromising  circumstances^  What 
are,  however,  the  circumstances  more  certainly  determin- 
ing to  a  happy  or  to  a  fatal  event,  I  have  not  yet  he^n  able 
to  ascertain. 

897.]  The  following  aphorisms  are  the  result  of  my  ob* 
servations. 

A  phthisis  pulmonalis  from  hemoptysis^  is  more  fre* 
quently  recovered  than  one  from  tubercles. 

An  hemoptysis  not  only  is  not  always  followed  by  a  phthi. 
sis,  as  we  have  said  above  (863.)  but  even  when  followed 
by  an  ulceration,  the  ulceration  is  sometimes  attended 
with  little  of  hectic,  and  frequently  admits  of  being  soon 
healed.  Even  when  hemoptysis  and  ulceration  have  hap- 
pened to  be  repeated,  there  are  instances  of  persons  reco- 
vering entirely  after  several  such  repetitions. 

A  phthisis  ftom  a  suppuration  in  consequence  of  pneu- 
monic inflammation,  is  that  which  most  rarely  occurs  in 
this  climate ;  and  a  phthisis  does  not  always  follow  such 
suppuration,  when  the  abscess  formed  soon  breaks  and  dis^ 
charges  a  laudable  pus  ;  but,  if  the  abscess  continues  long 
shut  up,  and  till  aner  a  considerable  degree  of  hectic  has 
been  formed,  a  phthisis  is  then  produced,  equally  danger* 
ous,  as  that  ftom  other  causes. 

A  phthisis  from  tubercles  has,  I  think,  been  recovered  : 
but  it  is  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  ;  and,  when  aris- 
ing from  a  hereditary  taint  is  almost  certainly  fatal. 

The  danger  of  a  phthisis,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
have  arisen,  is  most  certainly  to  be  judged  of  by  the  de« 
gree  to  which  the  hectic  and  its  consequences  have  arrived.. 
Prom  a  certain  degree  of  emaciation,    debility,,   profuse- 
sweating,  and  diarrhoea,  no  person  recovers. 
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A  mania  coming  on,  has  been  found  to  remoVe  all  the 
symptomsy  and  sometimes  has  entirely  cured  the  disease; 
but^  in  other  cases,  upon  the  going  on  of  the  mania,  the 
phthisis  has  recurred,  and  proved  ratal. 

The  pregnancy  of  women  has  often  retarded  the  progress 
of  a  phthisis ;  but  commonly  it  is  only  till  after  delivery, 
when  the  symptoms  m  phthisis  return  with  violence,  and 
soon  prove  fatal. 


SECTION  II. 
0/  the  Cure  of  Phthisis. 


S98.]  FROM  what  has  been  iust  now  said,  it  will  rfeadily 
appeav,,  that  the  cure  of  the  phthisis  pulmonalis  must  be 
exce^ingly  difficult ;  and  that  even  the  utmost  care  and 
attention  ifi  the  employment  of  remedies,  have  seldom  suc- 
ceeded.- It  may  be  doubtful  whether  this  failure  is  to  be 
impute  to  the  imperfection  of  our  art,  or  to  the  absolutely 
incurable  nature  ot  the  disease.  I  am  extremely  averse  in 
any  case  to  admit  of  the  latter  supposition,  and  can  always 
readily  allow  of  the  former  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  must 
mention  here,  what  has  be<;n  attempted  towards  either  cur- 
ing or  moderating  the  violence  of  this  disease. 

899.]  It  must  be  obvious  that  according  to  the  difler- 
ent  circumstances  of  this  disease,  the  method  of  cure  must 
be  difierent.  Our  first  attention  should  be  employed  in 
watching  the  approach  of  the  disease,  and  preventing  its 
proceeding  to  an  incurable  state. 

In  all  persons  of  a  phthisical  habit,  and  especially  in  those 
born  of  phthisical  parents,  the  slightest  symptoms  of  the 
approach  of  phthisis,  at  the  phthisical  period  of  life,  ought 
to  be  attended  to.* 

900.]  When  an  hemoptysis  occurs,  though  it  be  not  al- 
ways followed  with  ulceration  and  phthisis,  these  however 
are  always  to  be  apprel^^nded  ;  and  every  precaution  is  to 
be  taken  against  them.  This  is  especially  to  be  done  by 
employing  every  means  of  moderating  the  hemorrhagy,  and 
of  preventing  its  return,  directed  in  891,  et  seg.  and  these 
precautions  ought  to  be  conpnued  for  several  years  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  hemoptysis. 

*  This  earljr  tttention  v>  the  int  tfmplDnu  of  Uie  diteaae  is  of  the  Qtmoit  conscqueitc^  1^  )t 
Ji  oplv  in  the  eartj  stage  that  anv  rcmecflei  can  be  cmplojred  with  suocea^  as  experiemte  Mi- 
liiffidenU/ UQchi  3©e  article  90&.  ct  seq.  "^ 
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901'.]  iThe  phthisis  which  follows  a  suppuration  from 
pueumoQic  inflammation^  can  only  be  prevented  with  cer- 
taintj,  by  obtaining  a  resolution  of  such  inflammation. 
What  may  be  attempted  towards  the  cure  of  an  abscess  and 
ulcer  which  have  taicen  place,  I  shall  speak  of  hereafter. 

902.]  I  have  said,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  genuine  catarrh  ever 
produces  a  phthisis ;  but  have  allowed  that  it  possibly  mayt 
and  both  upon  this  account,  and  upon  account  of  the 
ambiguity  which  may  arise,  whether  the  appearing  catarrh 
be  a  primary  disease,  or  the  effect  of  a  tubercle,  I  consider 
;it  as  of  consequence  to  cure  a  catarrh  as  soon  as  possible 
after  its  first  appearance.  More  especiallv  when  it  shall 
linger,  and  continue  for  some  time,  or  snail,  aUer  sonic 
intermission,  frequently  return,  the  cure  ot'  it  ^ihould  be 
diligently  attempted.  The  measures  requisite  for  this 
purpose  shall  be  mentioned  afterwards,  whin  we  cqitie  to 
treat  of  catarrh  as  a  primary  disease  ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  means  necessary  for  preventing  its  producing  a 
phthisis  shall  be  mentioned  immediately,  as  they  are  "the 
same  with  those  I  shall  pgint  out  as  necessary  for  prevent- 
ing a  phthisis  from  tubercles. 

903.]  The  preventing  of  a  phthisis  from  asthma  must 
be  by  cunng,  if  possible,  the  asthma,  or  at  least  by  mode- 
rating it  as  much  as  may  be  done:  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
asthma  occasions  phthisis,  by  producing  tubercles,  the  mea^ 
sures  necessary  for  preventmg  phthisis  from  asthma,  will 
be  the  same  with  those  necessary  in  the  case  of  tubercles> 
which  I  am  now  about  to  mention. 

904.]  I  consider  tubercles  as  by  much  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  phthisis ;  and  even  in  many  cases  where  this  seems 
to  depend  upon  hemoptysis,  catarrh,  or  asthma,  it  does 
however  truly  arise  from  tuoercles.  It  is  upon  tKis  sub- 
ject, therefore^  th^t  I  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of  the 
measures  most  commonly  requisite  for  curing  phthisis. 

905.]  When,  in  a  person  bom  of  phthisical  parents,  of 
a  phthisical  habit,  at  the  phthisical  period  of  life,  the  symp^ 
ton\s  (838.)  in  the  spring,  or  the  l)eginning  of  summer^ 
shall  appear  in  the  slightest  degree,  we  may  presume  that 
a  tubercle,  or  tubercles,  either  have  been  formed,  or  are 
forming  in  the  lungs  ;  and  therefore,  that  every  meaiis  we 
can  devise  for  preventing  their  formation,  or  for  procuring 
their  resolution,  should  be  employed  immediately,  even 
although  the  patient  himself  should  overlook  or  neglect  the 
symptoms^  as  imputing  them  to  accidental  cold. 

2o 
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906.]  This  is  certainly  the  general  indication  ;  but  how 
it  may  be  executed,  I  gannot  readily  say.  I  do  not  know 
that,  at  anv  time,  physicians  have  proposed  any  remedy 
capable  of  preventing  the  formation  of  tubercles,  or  of 
resolving  them  when  formed.  The  analogy  of  scrophula, 
gives  no  assistance  in  this  matter.  In  scrophula  the  reme- 
dies that  are  seemingly  of  most  power,  are,  sea- water,  or 
certain  mineral  watei's ;  but  these  have  generally  proved 
hurtful  in  the  case  of  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  I  have  known 
several  instances  of  mercury  very  fully  employed  for  cer- 
tain diseases,  in  persons  who  were  supposed  at  the  time  to 
have  tubercles  formed,  or  forming,  m  their  lungs ;  but 
though  the  mercury  proved  a  cure  for  those  other  diseases, 
it  was  of  DO  service  in  preventing  phthisis,  and  in  some 
cases  seemed  to  hurry  it  on. 

,907.]  Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  present  state  of  our 
art,  with  respect  to  the  cure  of  tubercles ;  but  I  do  not  des- 
pair of  a  remedy  for  the  purpose  being  found  hereafter.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  that  at  present  seems  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  our  art,  is  to  take  the  measures  proper  for  avoid- 
ing the  inflammation  of  tubercles.  It  is  probable  that  tu- 
bercles may  subsist  long  without  producing  any  disorder  ; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  nature  sometimes  resolves 
and  discusses  tubercles  which  have  been  formed  ;  but  that 
nature  does  this  only  when  the  tubercles  remain  in  an  un- 
inflamed  state ;  and  therefore,  that  tjie  measures  necessary 
to  be  taken,  are  chiefly  those  for  avoiding  the  inflammation 
of  the  tubercles. 

908.]  The  inflammation  of  a  tubercle  of  the  lungs  is  to 
be  avoided  upon  the  general  plan  of  avoiding  inflammation, 
by  blood-letting,  and  by  an  antiphlogistic  regimen  ;  the 
chief  part  of  u'hich,  in  this  case,  is  the  use  of  a  low  diet. 
This  supposes  a  total  abstinence  froi/n  animal  food,  and  the 
using  ot  vegetable  food  almost  alone  :  but  it  has  been  found, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  patient  to  be  confined  to  ve- 
getables of  the  weakest  nourishment,  it  being  suflicient  that 
the  farinacea  be  employed,  and  together  with  these,  milk. 
909.]  Milk  has  been  "generally  considered  as  the  chief 
remedy  in  phthisis,  and  in  the  wse  of  every  tendency  to 
it  ;  but  whether  from  its  peculiar  qualities,  or  from  its 
bein^  of  a  lower  quality,  with  respect  to  nourishment,  than 
any  tood  entirely  animal,  is  not  certainly  determined.  The 
choice  and  admmistrati0n  of  milk  will  be  properly  directed, 
by  considering  the  nature  of  the  milk  of  the  several  ani- 
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mals  from  which  it  may  be  taken^  and  the  particular  state 
of  the  patient  with  respect  to  the  period  and  circumstances 
pf  the  aisease,  and  to  the  habits  of  his  stomach  with  respect 
to  milk. 

910.]  A  second  means  of  preventing  the  inflammation 
of  the  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  is,  by  avoiding  any  particu- 
lar irritation  of  the  affected  part,  which  may  arise  from  any 
violent  exercise  of  respiration  ;  from  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  bodily  exercise ;  from  any  position  of  the  body, 
which  straitens  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  ;  and  lastly,  from 
cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  determines 
the  blood  in  greater  quantity  to  the  internal  parts,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  lungs. 

911.]  From  the  last-mentioned  consideration,  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  in  general,  and  therefore  the  winter-sea- 
son, in  cold  climates,  as  diminishing  the  cutaneous  perspi- 
ration, is  to  be  avoided;  but  more  particularly,  that  appli- 
cation  of  cold  is  to  be  shunned  that  may  suppress  perspira- 
tion,, to  the  degree  of  occasioning  a  catarrh,  which  consists 
in  an  inflammatory  determination  to  the  lungs,  and  may 
therefore  most  certainly  produce  an  inflammation  of  the 
tubercles  there. 

By  considering,  that  the  avoiding  heat  is  a  part  of  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  above  recommended,  and  ^com- 
paring this  with  what  has  been  just  now  said  respecting 
the  avoiding  cold,  the  proper  choice  of  climates  and  sea- 
sons for  phthisical  patients  will  be  readily  understood. 

912.]  A  third  means  of  avoiding  the  inflanimation  of 
the  tubercles  of  the  lungs  consists,  in  diminishing  the  de- 
termination of  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  by  supporting  and 
increasing  the  determination  to  the  surface  of  the  bod\' ; 
which  is  to  be  chiefly  and  most  safely  done  bv  warm  cloth- 
ing,* and  the  frequent  use  of  the  exercises  of  gestation. 

913.]  Every  mode  of  gelation  has  been  found  of  use 
in  phthisical  cases  ;  but  riding  on  horseback,  as  being 
accompanied  with  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exercise,  is  less 
safe  in  persons  liable  to  an  hemoptysis.  TravelHng  in  a 
carriage  unless  upon  very  smooth  roads  may  also  be  of 
doubtful  effect ;  and  all  the  modes  of  gestation  that  are 
employed  on  land,  may  fall  short  of  the   effects  expected 

•  This  is  4  most  essential  part  in  the  cure  of  phthisis,  and  many  otl«r  diseases  prevalent  in 
cold  climdffi. 

The  warm  cloihmij  that  is  most  effectual  is  flannel  shirts  next  to  the  skin  It  feels  a  litile  dif- 
aereedble  ai  first  toa  pervm  unaccustomed  lo  i' ;  but  the  great  reliei  «.  afford.,  and  the  ttmi- 
foriabie  •cn'^tion  it  produces,  arc  so  strong  indnccmcnis  tor  ccntinuin?  its  use,  tl  at  few  peo- 
ple wbo  bave  once  expcrieoced  iu  beneficul  elfects  have  any  desire  tu  relinquish  it. 
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from  tbem^  because  they  cannot  be  rendered  sufficiency 
constant ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  saihng,  of  all  other  mode^ 
of  gestation,  is  the  most  effectual  in  pneuHionic cases^  as 
being  both  the  smoothest  and  most  constant. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  some  benefit  is  derived  from 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  sea ;  but  I  cannot 
find  that  any  impregnation  of  this  which  can  be  supposed 
to  take  place,  can  be  of  service  to  phthisical  persons.  It  is 
however  probable,  that  frequently  some  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  the  more  moderate  temperature  and  greater 
purity  of  the  air  upon  the  sea. 

914.]  In  order  to  take  off  any  inflammatory  determina- 
tion of  the  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  blisters  ap- 
plied to  some  part  of  the  thorax  may  often  be  of  service; 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  for  moderating  the 
general  inflammatory  state  of  the  body,  issues  of  various 
kinds  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 

915.]  The  several  measures  to  be  pursued  in  the  case  of 
what  is  properly  called  an  Incipient  Phthisis,  have  now 
.  been  mentioned  ;  but  they  have  seldom  been  employed  in 
such  cases  in  due  time,  and  have  therefore,  perhaps,  sel- 
dom proved  effectual.  It  has  more  commonly  happened, 
that  after  some  time,  an  inflammation  has  come  upon  the 
tubercles,  and  an  abscess  has  been  formed,  which  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bronchiee,  has  produced  an  ulcer, 
and  a  confirmed  phthisis. 

916.]  In  this  state  of  matters,  some  new  indications  dif- 
ferent from  the  former  may  be  supposed  to  arise,  and  indi- 
cations for  preventing  absorption,  for  preventing  the  effects 
of  the  absorbed  matter  upon  the  blooa,  and  for  healing  the 
ulcer,  have  been  actually  proposed.  I  cannot  find,  how- 
ever, that  any  of  the  means  proposed  for  executitig;  these 
indications,  are  either  probable  or  have  proved  eitectual. 
If,  upon  some  occasions,  they  have  appeared  to  be  useful, 
it  has  been  probably  by  answering  some  other  intention. 

While  no  antidote  against  the  poison  which  especially 
operates  here,  seems  to  have  been  as  yet  found  out,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  too  great  a  degree  of  inflammation  has  a 
great  share  in  preventing  the  jaealing  of  the  ulcer  which 
occurs  ;  and  such  inflammation  is  certainly  what  has  a 
great  sliare  in  urging  on  its  fatal  consequences.  The  only 
practice,  therefore,  which  I  can  venture  to  propose,  is  the 
»ame  in  the  qicerated  as  in  the  crude  st^te  of  a  tubercle ; 
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that  is,  the  employment  of  means  for  moderating  inflam* 
fiiation^  which  have  been  already  mentioned  (908.  et  se^.J 

917.]  The  balsamics  whether  natural  or  artifticial^  which 
have  been  so  commonly  advised  in  cases  of  phthisis,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  been  proposed  upon  no  sufficient 
grounds,  and  to  have  proved  commonly  hurtful.  The  re- 
sinous and  acrid  substance  of  myrrh,  lately  recommended, 
has  not  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  any  service,  and  in  some 
cases  to  have  proved  hurtful.^ 

918.]  Mercury,  so  often  useful  in  healing  ulcers,  has 
been  speciously  enough  proposed  in  this  disease ;  but  whe- 
ther that  it  be  not  adapted  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
ulcers  of  the  lungs  occurring  in  phthisis,  or  that  it  proved 
hurtful  because  it  cannot  have  eitect  without  exciting  such 
an  inflammatory  state  of  the  whole  system,  as,  in  a  hec- 
tic state,  must  prove  very  hurtful,  I  cannot  determine. 
Upon  many  trials  which  I  nave  seen  made,  it  has  proved  of 
no  service,  and  commonly  has  appeared  to  be  manifestly 
pernicious. 

919.]  The  Peruvian  bark  has  been  recommended  for  se- 
veral purposes  in  phthisical  cases;  and  it  is  said,  upon  some 
occasions  to  have  been  useful ;  but  I  have  seldom  found  it 
to  be  so ;  and  as  by  its  tonic  power  it  increases  the  phlo- 
gistic diathesis  of  the  system,  I  have  frequently  found  it 
hurtful.  In  soQie  cases,  where  the  morning  remissions  of 
the  fever  were  considerable,  and  the. noon  exacerbations 
well  marked,  I  have  observed  the  Peruvian  bark  given  in 
lar^e  quantities,  have  the  effect  of  stopping  these  exacer- 
bations, and  at  the  same  time  of  relieving  the  whole  of  the 
phthisical  symptoms :  but  in  the  cases  in  which  I  observed 
this,  the  fever  showed  a  constant  tendency  to  recur;  and 
at  length  the  phthisical  symptoms  also  returned^  and  prov- 
ed quickly  fatal. 

920.]  Acids  of  all  kinds,  as  antiseptic  and  refrigerant, 
are  useful  in  cases  of  phthisis ;  but  the  native  acid  of  vege- 
tablesf  is  more  useful  than  the  fossil  acids,  as  it  can  be  gi- 
ven in  much  larger  quantities,  and  may  also  be  given  more 
safely  than  vinegar,  being  less  liable  to  excite  coughing. 

921.]  Though  our  art  can  do  so  little  towards  the  cure 
of  this  disease,  we  must,  however,  palliate  the  uneasy 
symptoms  of  it  as  well  as  we  can.   The  symptoms  especial- 

*  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  disease,  it  is  safficiently  evident  that  all  acrid  and  hot 
mbstances  must  be  hortfui  in  phthisis.  Tlte  lialsamics  have  beeti  long  recommended  in  these 
cases,  even  bv  the  best  authoritiei,  but  on  what  principle  is  not  easy  \o  determine. 

f  The  add  iruits,  acid  of  tartar,  acid  of  sorrel,  and  other  plantt  jkldiog  an  acid*  but  nota* 
^crid,  juice.   The  eating  of  oraqges  is  therefore  teryiceaMo. 
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ly  urge]^  are  the  cou^h  and  diarrhoea.  The  cough  may  be 
in  some 'measure  reheved*  by  demulcents,  (872.)  but  the 
relief  obtairfmi  by  these  is  itftgoerfect  and  transitory,  and 
very  often  «ie  stomach  is  d'i«rbed  by  the  quantity  o£ 
fHyy  mucilagiiTous,  and  sweet  ^M|||j|pi)ces,  which  are  on 
these  occasions  taken  into  it.       ^    . 

922.]  The  only  certain  me^ins  of  relieving  the  cough,  is 
by. employing  opiates.  These,  indeed,  certainly  increase 
the  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  system;  but  commonly  they 
do  not  so  much  harm  in  this  way,  as  they  do  service  by 
quieting  the  cough,  and  giving  sleep.  They  are  supposed 
to  b^  hurtful  by  checking  expectoration :  but  they  do  it 
for  a  short  time  only;  and,  after  a  sound  sleep,  the  expec 
toration  in  the  morning  is  more  easy  than  usual.  In  the 
advanced  state  of  the  disease,  opiates  seem  to  increase  the 
sweatings  that  occur;  but  they  compensate  this,  by  the 
ease  they  aHTord  in  a  disease  which  cannot  be  cured. 

923.]  The  diarrhoea  which  happens  in  the  advanced  state 
of  this  disease,  is  to  be  palliated  by  moderate  astringents^ 
mucilages,  and  opiates. 

Rhubarb,  so  commonly  prescribed  in  every  diarrhoea, 
and  all  other  purgatives,  are  extremely  dangerous  in  the 
colliquative  diarrhoea  of  hectics. 

Fresh  subacid  fruits,  supposed  to  be  always  laxative^ 
are  often  in  the  diarrhoea  of  hectics,  by  their  antiseptic 
quality,  very  useful. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  HEMORRHOIS ;  OR  OF  THE  HEMOR^ 
RHOIDAL  SWELLING  AND  FLUX. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  the  Hemorrhois. 

924.]  A  DISCHARGE  of  blood  from  small  tumors 
Jljl  on  the  verge  of  the  anus,  is  the  symptom 
which  generally  constitutes  the  Hemorrhois  ;  or,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called,  the  Hemorrhoidal  FJux.  But  a  discharge 
of  blood  from  within  tlie  anus,  when  the  blood  is  of  a  flo- 
rid color,  showing  it  to  have  come  from  no  ereat  distance, 
is  ako  considored  as  the  same  disease;  and  |mysicians  have 
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agreed  in  making  two  cases  or  varieties  of  If,  undeV  the 
pauies  of  External  and  Internal  Hemorfhois. 

925.]  In  both  cases  it  is  supposed  that  the  flow  of  blood 
is  from  tumors  previously  formed,  which  are  named  He- 
morrhoids, or  piles ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  tho 
tumors  exist  without  any  discharge  of  blood;  in  which 
case,  however,  they  are  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  same 
disease,  and  are  named  Hemorrhoides  Caecse,  or  Blind 
Piles. 

926.]  These  tumors,  as  they  appear  without  the  anus, 
are  'sometimes  separate,  round,  and  prominent,  oa  the 
verge  of  the  anus;  but  frequently  the  tumor  is  only  one 
tumid  ring,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  anus  pushed  without 
the  body. 

927.]  TTiese  tumors,  and  the  discharge  of  blood  from 
them,  sometimes  come  on  as  an  affection- purely  tooical,  and 
without  any  previous  disorder  in  other  parts  of  tne  body  : 
but  it  frequently  happens,  even  before  the  tumors  art  form- 
ed, and  more  especially  before  the  blood  flows,  that  vari- 
ous disorders  are  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  head- 
ach,  vertigo,  stupor,  diflficulty  of  breathing,  sickness,  colic- 
pains,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins  ;  and  often,  together  with 
more  or  fewer  of  these  symptoms,  there  occurs  a  consider- 
able degree  of  pyrexia. 

The  coming  on  of  the  disease  with  these  symptoms,  is 
usually  attended  with  a  sense  of  fullness,  heat,  itching,  and 
pain  in  and  about  the  anus. 

Sometimes  the  disease  is  preceded  by  a  discharge  of  se* 
rous  matter  from  the  anus :  and  sometimes  this  serous  dis- 
charge, accompanied  with  somfe  swelling,  seems  to  be  in 
place  of  the  discharge  of  blood,  and  to  relieve  those  disor- 
ders of  the  system  which  we  have  mentioned.  This  serous^ 
discharge,  therefore, .  has  been  named  the  Hemorrhois  Alba. 

928.]  In  the  hemorrhois,  the  quantity  of  blood  discharg- 
ed is  different  upon  different  occasions.  Sometimes  the 
blood  flows  only  upon  the  persons  going  to  stool ;  and  com- 
monly, in  larger  or  lesser  quantity,  follows  the  discharge  of 
the  feces.  In  other  cases,  the  bfood  Hows  without  any  dis- 
charge of  faeces  ;  and  then,  generally,  it  is  after  having  been 
preceded  by  the  disorders  above  mentioned,  when  it  is  also 
commonly  in  larger  quantity.  This  discharge  of  blood  is 
often  very  considerable  ;  and,  by  the  repetition,  it  is  often 
so  great,  as  we  could  hardly  suppose  the  body  to  bear  but 
with  the  hazard  of  life.     Indeed,  though  rarely,  it  has  been 
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so  gfeat  as  to  prove  suddenly  fatal.  These  considerable  dis^ 
charges  occur  espec^lly  to  persons  who  have  been  frequent- 
ly liable  to  tbe  disease.  They  often  induce  great  debility  ; 
and  frequently  a  leucopblegmatia,  or  dropsy,  which  proves 
fatal. 

The  tumors  and  dischar^  of  blood  in  this  disease,  often 
recur  at  exactly  stated  periods. 

929.1  It  often  happens,  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  tbe 
hecnorrnoidal  flux,  formerlv  frequent,  ceases  to  flow  ;  and, 
upon  that  event,  it  generally  happens  that  the  persons  are 
anEected  with  apoplexy  or  palsy. 

930.]  Sometimes  hemorrhoidal  tumors  are  affected  with 
considerable  inflammation  ;  which,  ending  in  suppuration, 
gives  occasion  to  the  formation  of  fistulous  ulcers  in  those 
parts. 

931.]  The  hemorrhoidal  tumors  have  been  often  consi* 
dered  as  varicous  tumors,  or  dilatations  of  veins ;  and  it  is 
true,  ibat  in  some  cases  varicous  dilatations  have  appeared 
upon  dissection.  These,  however,  do  not  always  appear; 
and  I  presume  it  is  not  the  ordinary  case,  but  tliat  the  tu- 
mors are  formed  by  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  intestine  near  to  its  extremity.  These  tu- 
mors, especially  when  recently  formed,  frequently  contain 
fluid  blood  ;  but,  after  they  have  remained  for  some  time^ 
they  are  commonly  of  a  firmer  substance. 

932.]  From  a  consideration  of  their  causes,  to  be  here- 
after mentioned,  it  is  sufficiently  probable,  that  hemorrhoi-* 
dal  tumors  are  produced  by  some  interruption  of  the  free 
return  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  rectum ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  a  considerable  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  these  veins,  may  occasion  a  rupture  of 
their  extremities,  and  thus  produce  the  hemorrhagy  or  tu- 
mors I  have  mentioned.  But,  considering  that  the  hemor- 
rhagy occurring  here  is  often  preceded  by  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, and  a  febnie  state,  as  well  as  by  many  other  symptoms 
which  show  a  connection  between  the  topical  affection  and 
the  state  of  the  whole  system,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
interruption  of  the  venous  blood,  which  we  have  supposed 
to  take  place,  operates  in  the  manner  explained  in  768,  and 
therefore,  that  the  discharge  of  blood  here  is  commonly  from 
arteries. 

933.]  Some  physicians  have  been  of  opinion,,  that  a  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  the  hemorrhois,  and  of  its  effects 
upon  tbe  system,  might  arise  from  the  difference  of  the  be- 
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morrhoidal  vessels  from  which  the  bloud  issued.  But  it  ap. 
pears  to  me,  that  hardly  in  any  case  wc  can  distinguish  the 
vessels  from  which  the  blood  flows  ;  and  that  the  frequent 
inosculations,  of  both  the  arteries  and  veins  which  belong 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum  will  render  tl)e  effects 
of  the  hemorrhagy  nearly  the  same,  from  whichsoever  of 
these  vessels  the  blood  proceed. 

934.]  In  768,  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  a  certain  state  of  the  sanguiferous  system  might 

give  occasion  to  an  hemorrhoidal  flux  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
lat  this  flux  may  be  produced  in  that  manner.     I  cannot, 
however,  by  anv  means  admit  that  thi  disease  is  so  often 

roduced  in  that  manner,  or  that,  on  its  first  appearance, 
is  so  frequently  a  systematic  aflfection,  as  the  Stahlians 
have  imagined,  and  would  have  us  to  believe.  It  occurs  in 
many  persons  before  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  venous 
plethora  takes  place  ;  it  happens  to  females,  in  whom  a  ve- 
nous plethora,  determined  to  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  can- 
not be  supposed ;  and  it  happens  to  both  sexes,  and  to  per- 
sons of  ail  ages,  from  causes  which  do  not  aflect  the  sytem, 
and  are  manifestly  suited  to  produce  a  topicHl  aflection  only. 

935.]  These  causes  of  a  tuplcLi.1  atlculion  are,  in  the  first 
place,  the  frequent  voiding  of  hurd  and  bulky  fM^es,  which, 
not  only  by  their  long  stagnation  in  the  rect'am,  but  espe- 
cially when  voided,  must  press  upon  the  t<  irts  of  the  anus, 
and  interrupt  the  course  of  the  blood  in  them.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  djs<;ase  hap  pens  so  often  to  persons;  of  a  slow 
and  bound  belly. 

9*66.]  From  tht-  causes  just  now  mentioned,  the  disease 
happens  especially  to  persons  liable  to  some  degree  of  a  pro- 
lapsus ani.  Almost  cv LTV  person  in  voiding  iU-ccs  has  the 
internal  co^  of  then^cUitn  more  or  less  protrmled  with- 
out the  body  ;  and  this  will  be  to  a  greater  ur  leaser  degree, 
according  as  the  hardness  and  bulk  of  the  t'ii'L'e.s  oe<  asion  a 
greater  or  lesser  eiliirt  or  pre^^sure  upon  thr  anus.  While 
the  gut  is  thus  pusht  tl  out,  it  often  haj^jveii^  th^Lt  the  sphinct- 
er ani  is  contracteil  bct'orc  the  put  is  rephued  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  u  stroUET  constriction  is  niat!e,  wfiich  pre- 
venting the  fallen- Oijt  fiut  from  being  rei^laced  ;  uml  at  the 
same  time  preventing  the  return  of  blood  from  it,  occasions 
its  being  considerably  swelled,  and  its  forming  a  tumid  ring 
round  the  anus. 

937.]  Upon  the  sphinc^ter's  being  a  little  relaxed,  as  it  is 
immediately  after  its  strong  contraction,  tlie  fallen-out  por- 

2  P 
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tion  of  the  gut  is  commonly  again  taken  within  the  body  ^ 
but  by  the  rrequent  repetition  of  such  an  accident,  the  size 
and  rulhiess  of  the  ring  formed  by  the  fallen-out  gut,  is 
much  increased.  It  is  therefore  more  ^wly  and  difficultly 
replaced ;  and  in  this  consists  the  chief  uneasiness  of  hemor* 
rhoidal  persons. 

938.]  As  the  internal  edge  of  the  ring  mentioned,  is  ne* 
cessarily  divided  by  clefts,  the  whole  otten  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  number  of  distinct  swellings  ;  and  it  also  fre- 
quently happens,  that  some  portions  of  it,  more  considera- 
bly swelled  than  others,  b^ome  more  protuberant,  and 
form  those  small  ttynors  more  strictly  called  Hemorrhoids, 
or  Piles. 

939.]  From  considering  that  the  pressure  of  feces,  and 
other  causes  interrupting  the  return  of  venous  blood  from 
the  lower  extremity  x)t  the  rectum,  may  operate  a  good 
deal  higher  up  in  the  gut  than  that  extremity,  it  may  be 
easily  understood  that  tumors  may  4)e  formed  within  the 
anus ;  and  probably  it  also  happens,  that  some  of  the  tu- 
mors formed  without  the  anus,  as  in  938,  may  continue 
when  taken  witiiin  the  body,  and  even  be  increased  by  the 
causes  just  now  mentioned.  It  is  thus  that  I  would  explain 
the  production  of  internal  piles,  which,  on  account  of  their 
situation  and  bulk,  are  not  protruded  on  the  person's  going 
to  stool,  and  are  often,  therefore,  more  painful.  The  same 
internal  piles  are  more  especially  painful,  when  affected  by 
the  hemorrhagic  effort  describee!  in  744,  and  768. 

940.]  The  production  of  piles  is  particularly  illustrated 
by  this,  that  pregnant  women  are  frequently  affected  with 
them.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  partly  from  the  pressure 
of  the  uterus  upon  the  rectum,  and  partly  from  the  costive 
habit  to  which  pregnant  women  are  usually  liable.  I  have 
known  many  instances  of  piles  occurring  for  the  first  time 
during  the  state  of  pregnancy  ;  and  there  are  few  women 
that  have  borne  children  who  are  afterwards  entirely  free 
from  pilesir"  *  The  Stahlians  have  commonly  asserted,  that 
the  male  sex  is  more  frequently  affected  with  this  disease 
than  the  female  ;  but  in  this  country  I  have  constantly  found 
it  otherwise. 

941.]  It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  the  frequent  use  of 
purgatives,  especially  of  those  of  the  more  acrid  kind,  and 
more  particularly  of  aloetics,  is  apt  to  produce  the  hemor- 
rhoidal  affectfon  ;  and  as  tiiese  purgatives  stimulate  chit^fly 
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the  great  gats,  it  seems  sufficiently  probable  that  they  may 
excite  this  disease. 

942.]  I  have  now  mentioned  several  causes  which  may 
produce  the  hemorrhoidal  tumors  and  flux  as  a  topical  at- 
tection  only ;  but  must  observe  farther,  that  although  the 
disease  appears  first  as  a  purely  topical  affection,  it  may,  by 
frequent  repetition,  become  habitual ;  and  therefore  may 
become  connected  with  the  whole  system,  in  the  manner 
idready  explained,  with  respect  to  hemorrhagy  in  general, 
in  747. 

943.]  The  doctrine  now  referred  to  will,  it  is  apprehend-' 
cd,  apply  very  fully  to  the  case  of  the  •hemorrhoidal  flux  ; 
and  will  the  more  readily  apply,  from  the  person  who  has 
been  once  afiected  bein^  much  exposed  to  a  renewal  of  the 
causes  which  first  occasioned  the  disease  ;  and  from  many 
persons  being  much  exposed  to  a  congestion  in  the  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels,  in  consequence  of  their  being  often  in  an 
erect  position  of  the  body,  and  in  an  exercise  which  pushes 
the  blood  into  the  depending  vessels,  while  at  the  same 
thne,  the  effects  of  these  circumstances  are  much  favored 
by  the  abundance  and  laxity  of  the  cellular  texture  about 
the  rectum. 

944.]  It  is  thus  that  the  hemorrhwlal  flux  is  so  often  ar*^ 
tificially  rendered  an  habitual  and  systematic  affection  ;  and 
Z  am  persuaded,  that  it  is  this  which  has  given  occasion  to 
theStahlians  to  consider  the  disease  as  almost  universally  such. 

945.]  It  is  to  be  particularly  observed  here,  that  when 
the  hemorrhoidal  disease  has  either  been  originally,  or  has 
become  in  the  manner  just  now  explained,  a  systematic 
affection,  it  then  acquires  a  particular  connection  with  the 
^omach,  so  that  certain  affections  there  excite  the  hemor> 
rhoidal  disease,  and  certain  states  of  the  hemorrhoidal  af- 
fection excite  disorders  of  the  stomach. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  connection,  that  the  gout 
sometimes  affects  the  rectum.     See  524. 


SECTION  IL 

Of  the  Cure  of  Hemorrhoidal  Affections. 

946.]  ALMOST  at  all  times  it  has  been  an  opinion 
amongst  physicians,  and  from  them  spread  amongst  the 
people,  that  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  is  a  salutary  evacuation, 
which  prevents  many  diseases  that  would  otherwise  have 
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happened ;  and  that  it  even  contributes  to  give  long  Itfe^ 
This  opinion,  in  later  times,  has  been  especially  maintain* 
ed  by  Dr.  Stahl,  and  his  followers^;  and  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  upon  the  practice  of  physic  in  Germany* 

947.]  The  question  arises  with  respect  to  henaorrhagy  in 
general,  and  indeed  it  has  been  extended  so  far  by  tb<s 
8tahlians.  I  have  accordingly  considered  it  as  a  general 
question  (766 — 779.)  but  it  has  been  more  especially  agi* 
tAed  with  regard  to  the  disease  now  under  consklera* 
tion:  And  as  to  this,  although  1  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  , 
the  hemorrhois  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  ge- 
neral state  of  the  ^stem  (768.)  or,  what  is  still  more  ire* 
rjnt,  that  by  repetition  it  may  become  connected  with 
t  general  state  (942.)  and  in  either  case  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed without  great  caution ;  I  must  beg  leave,  notwith- 
standing  this,  to  maintain,  that  the  first  is  a  rare  case;  thai 
generally  the  disease  first  appears  as  an  affection  purely  to- 
pical, (934 — 941.)  and  that  the  allowing  it  to  become  habi- 
tual is  never  proper.  It  is  a  nasty  disagreeable  disease^ 
ready  to  go  to  excess,  and  to  be  thereby  very  hurtful,  at 
>vell  as  sometimes  fatal.  At  best  it  is  liable  to  accidents^ 
and  thereby  to  unhappy  consequences.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  tnat  not  oiuv  the  first  approaches  of  the  disease 
are  to  be  guarded  agmist,  but  even  that^  when  it  has  taken 
place  for  some  time,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  pro- 
ceeded, the  flux  is  always  to  be  moderated,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  it,  if  possible,  superseded. 

948.]  Having  delivered  these  general  rules,  I  proceed 
to  mention  more  particularly,  how  the  disease  is  to  be 
treated,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  appear. 

When  we  can  manifestly  discern  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease  to  arise  from  causes  acting  upon  the  part  only, 
the  strictest  attention  should  be  employed  in  guarding 
against  the  renewal  of  these  causes. 

9^9,]  One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  remote  causes  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  affection,  is  a  slow  and  bound  belly  (935.) 
and  this  is  to  be  constantly  obviated  by  a  proper  diet,* 
which  each  individual's  own  experience  must  direct ;  or, 
if  the  management  of  diet  be  not  effectual,  the  belly  must 
be  kept  regular  by  such  medicines  as  may  prove  gently 
laxative,  without  irritating  the  recium.f     In  most  case's  it 

•  Broths  of  all  kind  are  proper  in  these  cases :  baric?  broth  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  made 
with  rice.    Barley  uruel,  whh  pniens,  is  an  excellent  laxative  broth, 
f  The  teaiUvc  electuary  ilone  may  in  many  cases  be  sti^cieDt,  wbea  siTco  ia  the  quantity  of 
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will  be  of  advantage  to  acquiire  a  habit  with  respect  to  time^ 
aod  to  observe  it  exactly. 

950.]  Another  cause  of  hemorrhois  to  be  especially  at* 
tended  to,  is  the  prolapsus  or  protrusion  of  ihe  anus,  which 
is  apt  to  happen  on  a  person's  having  a  stool,  (936.)  If  it 
shall  occur  to  any  considerable  degree,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  not  easily  and  immediately  replaced,  it  most  cer- 
tainly produces  piles,  or  increases  them  when  otherwise  pjbo* 
ducra.  Persons  therefore  liable  to  this  prolapsus,  should^ 
upon  their  having  been  at  stool,  take  great  pains  to  have 
the  gut  immediately  replaced,  by  lying  down  in  a  hori- 
zontal |k>sture,  and  pressing  gently  upon  the  anus,  tilt  the 
reduction  shall  be  completely  obtained. 

951.]  When  the  prolapsus  of  which  I  speak,  is  occa* 
nioned  only  by  voiding  hard  and  bulky  tVeces,  it  should  be 
obviated  by  the  means  mentioned  m  949,  and  may  be 
thereby  avoided.  But  in  some  persons  it  is  owing  to  a  lax* 
itv  of  the  rectum ;  in  which  case  it  is  often  most  consider* 
able  upon  occasion  of  a  loose  stool;  and  then  the  disease 
k  to  be  treated  by  astringents,*  as  well  as  by  proper  arti- 
fices for  preventing  the  faUing  down  of  the  eut. 

9S2.]  These  are  the  means  to  be  employed  upon  the  first 
approaches  of  the  hemorrhoidal  afiedtion  ;  and  when  from 
neglect  it  shall  have  firequently  rectmned,  and  has  become 
in  some  measure  establisned,  they  are  no  less  proper.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  some  other  means  are  also  neces- 
sary. It  is  particularly  proper' to  guard  againk  a  plethoric 
state  of  the  body  ;  consequently,  to  avoid  a  sedentary  life> 
a  full  diet,  and  particularlv  intemperance  in  the  use  of  strongr 
liquor  ;  which,  as  I  should  have  observed  before,  is,  in  aU 
cases  of  hemorrhaey^  of  the  greatest  influence  in  increasing 
the  disposition  to  tne  disease. 

953.]  I  need  hardly  repeat  here,  that  exercise  of  all  kinds 
must  be  a  chief  means  of  obviating  and  removing  a  pletho- 
ric state  of  the  body  ;  but  upon  occasion  of  the  hemorrhoi- 
dal flux  immediately  approaching,  both  walking  and  riding, 
as  increasing  the  determination  of  the  blood  into  the  hemor- 

balf  an  oance  or  sixdnchou.  The  followiiic  formula  ouy  be  uted  where  pester  cotliveneiB 
prevaih : 

R.  Sal.  Nitri,  3ii. 
Pidv.  Jalap.  5i» 
Elect.  Lenitivi,  Si* 
M.  f.  Elect,  cujos  sumat  q.  n.  m.  pro  re  nata. 

*  At triocents  may  be  used  both  interoallT  and  extrrnaUy.  The  internal  asuringcnts  are  AIubi, 
Xino,  Terra  Japontca,  ftcc.  Bat  in  caiet  of  hemorrhoids  from  laxity,  nothina  produces  a  better 
effect  that  the  frequent  appUaUon  of  pl^gttt  dipped  in  a  lOODf  iqpiiion  oif^  or  oak  bark. 
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rhoidal  vessels,  are  to  be  avoided.  At  other  titties,  when  no 
such  determination  has  been  already  formed,  tbciee  modbs 
of  exercise  mav  be  verjr  properly  employed.* 

954.]  Cold  bathing  is  another  remedy  that  may  be  em-, 
plpyed  to  obviate  plethora,  andnrevent  hemorrha^y  ;  but 
It  is  to  be  used  with  caution.  Wnen  the  hemorrhoidal  flux 
is  appi'oachine,  it  may  be  dan^rous  to  turn  it  suddenly 
aside  bv  cold  bathing :  but  dunng  the  intervals  of  the  dis« 
.-ease,  this  remedy  may  be  employed  with  advantage;  and 
in  persons  liable  to  a  prolapsus  am,  the  frequent  washing  of 
the  anus  with  cold  water  may  be  very  useful. 

955.]  These  are  the  means  for  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux ;  and  in  all  cases,  when  it  is  not 
immediately  approaching,  they  are  to  be  employed.  When 
it  has  actually  come  on,  means  are  to  be  employed  for  mo- 
derating it  at  much  as  possible,  by  the  person*8  lying  in  a 
horizontal  position  upon  a  hard  bed  ;  by  avoiding  exercise 
•  in  an  erect  posture ;  by  using  a  cool  diet ;  by  avoiding  ex- 
ternal heat ;  and  by  obviating  the  irritation  of  hardened 
feeces  by  the  use  of  proper  laxatives,  (949.)  From  what 
,  has  been  said  above,  as  to  the  being  careful  not  to  increase 
the  determination  of  the  blood  into  the  hemorrhoidal  ves- 
sels, the  propriety  c^^jpthese  measures  muA  sufliciently  ap- 
pear ;  and  if  they  wfei^  not  so  generally  neglected,  many 
persons  would  escape  the  great  trouble,  and  the  various  bad 
consequences,  which  so  frequently  result  from  this  disease. 

956^]  With  respect  to  the  further  cure  of  this  disease, 
it  is  almost  in  two  cases  only  that  hemorrhoidal  persons 
call  for  the  assistance  of  the  physician.  The  one  is  when 
the  aflection  is  accompanied  with  much  pain  ;  and  of  this 
there  are  two  cases,  according  as  the  pain  happens  to  at- 
tend the  external  or  the  internal  piles. 

957.]  The  pain  of  the  external  piles  arises  especially . 
•when  a  considerable  protrusion  of  the  rectum  has  happened  ;*^ 
and  when,  continuing  unreduced,  it  is  strangled  by  the 
constriction  of  the  sphincter  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  no 
bleedhig  happens,  to  take  off  the  swelling  of  the  protruded 
portion  of  the  intestine.  Sometimes  an  inflammation  super, 
venes,  and  greatly  aggravates  the  pain.  To  relieve  the  pain 
in  this  case,  emollient  fomentations  and  poultices  are  some- 
times of  service ;  but  a  more  eflectual  relief  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  applying  leeches  to  the  tumid  parts. 

*  U  t«  doubtful  whether  riding  is  ever  adviseabi*  in  any  period  of  the  diieaK.    Riding  fr»« 
^uenily  produces  PUctj  in  persons  oot  ia  the  least  predisposed  |o  tbem. 
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958.]  The  other  case  in  which  hemorrhoidal  persons  seek 
assistance,  is  that  of  excessive  bleeding.  Upon  the  opinion 
so  generally  received  of  this  discharge  being  salutary,  and 
from  the  observation  that  upon  the  discharge  occurring  per- 
sons have  sometimes  found  relief  from  various  disoragrs, 
the  most  part  of  persons  liable  to  it  are  ready  to  let  it  go  too 
far  ;  and  indeed  the  StahUans  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a  dis« 
ease,  unless  when  it  has  actually  gone  to  excess.  I  am, 
however,  well  persuaded,  that  this  flux  ought  always  to  bcr 
cured  as  soon  as  possible. 

959.]  When  the  disease  occurs  as  a  purely  topical  affec- 
tion, there  ican  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  this  rule  ; 
and,  even  when  it  has  occurred  as  a  critical  discharge  in 
the  case  qf  a  particular  disease,  yet  when  this  disease  shall 
have  been  entirely  cured  and  removed,  the  preventing  any 
return  of  the  hemorrhois,  seems  to  be  both  safe  and  proper. 

960.]  It  is  only  when  the  disease  arises  from  a  plethoric 
state  of  the  bodjr,  and  from  a  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  hy- 
pochondriac region,  or  when,  though  originally  topical, 
the  disease,  by  frequent  repetition,  nas  become  habitual, 
and  has  thereby  acquired  a  connection  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem, that  any  doubt  can  arise  as  to  the  safety  of  curing  it 
entirely.  Even  in  th^ese  cases,  howmer,  I  apprehend  it 
will  be  always  proper  to  moderate  th^)leeding  ;  lest  by  its 
continuance  or  repetition,  the  plethoric  state  of  tlie  body, 
and  the  particular  determination  of  the  blood  into  the  he- 
morrhoidal vessels,  be  increased,  and  the  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  with  all  its  inconveniences  and  danger,  be  too  much 
favored. 

961.]  Further,  even  in  the  cases  stated  (960.)  in  so  far  as 
the  plethoric  state  of  the  body,  and  the  tendency  to  that 
state,  can  be  obviated  and  removed,  this  is  always  to  be 
diligently  attempted  -,  and  if  it  can  be  executed  with  suc- 
cess, the  flux  may  be  entirely  suppressed. 

962.]  The  Stahlian  opinion,  that  the  hemorrhoidal  flux 
is  only  in  excess  when  it  occasions  great  debility,  or  a  leu- 
cophlegmatia,  is  by  no  means  just ;  and  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  smallest  approach  towards  producing  either  of  these, 
should  be  considered  as  an  excess,  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented from  going  farther. 

963.]  In  all  cases  therefore  of  excess,  or  of  any  approach 
towards  it,  and  particularly  when  the  disease  depends  upon 
a  prolapsus  ani,  (950.)  I  am  of  opinion  that  astringents,  both 
internal  and  external,  may  be  safely  and  properly  employ- 
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^  ;  not  indeed  to  indnce  an  immediate  and  total  suppres- 
sion, but  to  moderate  the  hemorrhagy,  and  by  degprees  to 
suppress  it  altogether,  while  at  the  same  time  measures  are 
taKen  for  removing  the  necessity  of  its  recurrence. 

^64.]  When  the  circumstances  (945.)  marking  a  con- 
nection between  the  lieinorrhoidal  aHection  and  the  state  of 
the  stomach  occur,  the  measures  necessary  are  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  atonic  gout. 


END  OF    THE   FIRST   VOLITME. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

OF  THE  MENORRHAGIA,  OR  THE  IMMODE^  . 
RATE  FLOW  OF  THE  MENSES. 

965.]  "DLOOD  discharged  from  the  vagina  may  pro- 
j3  ceed  from  different  sources  in  the  internai  parts : 
but  I  here  mean,  to  treat  of  those  discharges  only,  in  which 
the  blood  Biay  .be  presumed  to  flow  from  the  same  sources 
that  the  menses  in  their  natural  state  proceed  from  ;  and 
which  discharges  alone^  are  those  properly  comprehended 
under  the  present  title.  The  title  of  Mt'trorrka^ia,^  or  kne^ 
morrhagia  uteris  might  comprehend  a  grLat  deal  more. 

966.]  The  menorrhagia  may  be  considered  as  of  two 
kinds ;  either  as  it  happens  to  pregnant  and  lying-in  women, 
or  as  it  happens  to  women  neither  pregnant  nor  having  re- 
cently born  children.  The  first  kind,  as  connected  with  the 
circumstances  of  pregnancy  and  child-bearing,  (which  are 
not  to  be  treated  of  in  the  present  course)  I  am  not  to  con- 
sider here,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the.second  kind  of 
menorrhagia  only. 

967.]  The  flow  of  the  menses  is  considered  as  immode- 
rate, when  it  recurs  uiore  frequently,*  when  it  continues 
longer,  or  when,  during  the  ordinary  continuance,t  it  is 
more  abundant):  than  is  usual  with  the  same  person  at  other 
times. 

968.]  As  the  most  part  of  women  are  liable  to  some  in- 
equality with  respect, to  the  period,  the  duration,  and  the 

<  The  usual  period  is  from  twtlity-srreii  to  thirty  days.  ^ 

•f*  The  time  of  its  continuance  ts  very  tarious  ia  different  people;  it  seldom  continues  longer 
thSLB  eight  days  or  sliorter  than  two.  In  aeoeral)  women  of  a  lax  aod  delicate  constitution  have 
a  mure  copious  and  a  longer  continued  aisebarge  than  robust  people. 

t  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  piifeisely  what  ou^ntity  is  usually  divharged ;  but  the 
women  themseivef  can  generlUvi^orm  (he  pbyacian  with  suflKicat  c«ict|KS#lor  regulating  th; 
FncUce  whether  the  diichui»'lk»  inunoderiNU 

2r 
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quantity  of  their  menses  ;  so  it  is  not  erery  inequality  io 
Wiese  respects  that  is  to  be  <5onsidered  as  a  disease  ;  but  only 
those  deviations,  which  are  excessive  in  degree,  which  are 
permanent,  and  which  induce  a  manifest  state  of  debihty. 

969.]  The  circumstances  (96T.  968.)  are  those  which 
chiefly  constitute  the  menorrhagia  :  but  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  although  I  allow,  the  frequency,  duration,  and 
quantity  of  the  menses  to  be  judged  of  by  what  is  usual 
with  the  same  individual  at  other  times  ;  yet  there  is,  in 
these  particulars,  so  much  uniFormfity  observable  in  the 
whole  of  the  sex,  that  in  any  individual  in  whom  there  oc- 
curs a  considerable  deviation  from  the  common  measure, 
such  a  deviation  if  constantly  recurring,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  at  least  approaching  to  a  morbid  state,  and  as  requiring 
most  of  the  precautions  which  I  shall  hereafter  mention  as 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  by  those  who  are  actually  in  such 
a  state. 

910.]  However  we  may  determine  with  respect  to  the 
circumstun<'es(i)fi7.  968.)  it  must  still  be  allowed,  that  the 
immndttrate  How  of  the  menses  is  especially  to  be  determined 
bv  iho>e  aynijitoins  aflPecting  other  functions  of  the  body, 
w  fill  li  lu  cons  puny  and  follow  the  discharge. 

When  a  larger  flow  than  usual  of  the  menses  has  been 
preceded  by  headach,  giddiness,  or  despnoea,  and  has  been 
ushered  in  by  a  cold  stage,  and  is  attended  with  much  pain 
of  the  back  and  loins,  with  a  frequent  pulse,  beat,  and 
thirst,  .it  may  then  be  considered  as  preternatural ly  large. 

97 1 .]  When,  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances  (9OT — 
970.)  and  the  repetition  of  these,  the  face  becomes  pale  ;  the 
pulse  grows  weak  :  an  unusual  debility  is  felt  in  exercise  ; 
^ihe  breaching  is  hurried  by  moderate  exercise  ;  when,  also, 
the  back  becomes  pained  from  any  continuance  in  an  erect 
posture  ;  when  the  extremities  become  frequently  cold ;  and 
when  in  the  evening  the  feet  appear  affected  with  oedematous 
swelling  ;  we  may  from  these  symptoms  certainly  conclude^ 
that  the  flow  of  the  menses  has  been  immoderate,  and  has 
already  induced  a  dangerous  state  of  debility. 

972.]  The  debility  thus  induced  does  often  discover  it- 
self also  by  aflections  of  the  stomach,  as  anorexia  and 
other  svn^ptoms  of  dyspepsia  ;  by  a  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  frequent  faintings ;  by  a  weakness  of  mind  liable  to 
strong  emotions  from  slight  causes,  especially  when  sud- 
denly presented. 

973.]  That  How  of  the  menses,  which  is  attended  with 
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barrenness  in  married  women,  may  be  generally  consid  ered 
as  immoderate  and  morbid.         * 

974.]  Genecaily,  also,  that  flow  of  the  menses  may  be 
considered  as  immoderate,  which  is  preceded  and  followed 
by  s^  leucorrhoea« 

975.]  I  treat  of  menorrhagia  here  as  an  active  henior- 
rhaev,  because  I  consider  menstruation,  in  its  natural  state, 
to  be  always  of  that  kind ;  and  although  there  should  be 
cases  of  menorrhagia  which  might  be  considered  as  purely 
passive,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  cannot  be  so  properly 
treated  of  in  any  other  plftce. 

976.  The  menorrhagia  (967.  €t  seq,)  has  for  its  proximate 
causey  either  the  hemorrhi^c  effort  of  the  uterine  vessels 
pretematurally  increased,  of  a  preternaturaj  laxity  of  the 
extremkics  of  the  uterine  arteries,  the  hemorrhagic  efibct 
remaining  as  in  the  natural  state. 

977.]  The  remote  causes  o^^be  menorrhagia  may  be, 
Isty  Those  which  increase  the  plethoric  state  ot  the  uterine 
vessels  ;  such  as  a  full  and  nourishing  diet,  much  strong  li- 
quor, and  frequent  intoxication.  2dly,  Those  which  de- 
termine the  blood  more  copiously  and  forcibly  into  th« 
uterine  vessels  ;  as  violent  strainings  ©f  the  whole  body ; 
▼id^nt  shocks  of  the  wholis  body  from  falls  ;  violent  strokes 
er  contusions  on  the  lower  bally  ;  violent  exercise,  particu- 
larly in  dancing  ;  and  violent  passitms  of  the  mind.  3r//y, 
Those  which  particularly  irritate  thi^  vesseb  uf  thtj  uterus  ; 
as  excesi  in  venery  ;  the  exercise  of  venery  in  tlic  time  of 
menstruation  ;  a  costive  habit,  givint^  ccvasicm  lo  vinlcnt 
straining  at  stool;  and  cold  applied  to  t fit?  iei;!,*  4///^, 
Those  who  have  forcibly  overstrained  the  extr*  mitiftii  of 
the  uterine  vessels  ;  as  frequent  abort  ions  \  frecjucnt  ebild- 
bearing  without  nursing  ;t  and  diffiiult  teUions  tabors. 
Or,  lastly f  Those  which  induce  a  gc  ricTiil  Jaiiiry  ;  as  ining  , 
much  in  warm  chambers,  and  drinkii.^  mudf^J^|W  ener- 
vating liquors,  such  as  tea  and  coffee.  ^V^^^ 

*  It  is  di#o^lfto  aceoant  for  thrt  cause  of  menorrhagia  :  It  iMx  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  cir* 
■dilation  throu^the  lower  extremities  Icing:  obttrucied or  impeded,  aiid  consetjuently  a  greater 
flow  of  blood  to  the  uterus.  Ttie  fact,  however,  is  certain  ;  tor  experience  kuilicientijr  evinces 
that  meaorrhai;ia  frequently  ioUuwk  an  imprudent  exposure  of  the  feei  to  cold,  especially  damp 
cold.  Sitting  in  wet  shoes,  or  in  a  damp  cold  room  with  a  stone  floor,  oughi  to  tie  carehilljr 
avoided  by  ladies  of  a  delicate  constitution. 

f  By  nursing,  the  fluids  are  deiermioed  to  the  breast,  and  in  a  peculiar  ipanner  derived  finoni 
Ihe  uterus.  Tiuh  part  of  the  ecom  my  ot  nature  physioloeists  have  not  yet  suAcientl)  expJamed, 
but  the  fact  is  well  ascertained  Nursing  is  not  only  usefii  in  preventing  menorrlttgiat  Nt*  as 
it  derives  the  fluids  fiom  tlic  uterus,  it  prevents  also  frequent  chiid-beannit  \  and  coiMeqn»nii|t, 
which  is  the  greatest  advantuse  t>t  ail  others,  time  is  allowed  to  the  uterus  for  reaming  its  for« 
Bier  tone  and strengtn :  Hie  subsequent  child  births  are  also  rendered  more  easy  ihau  they  would 
othenriie  be,  and  the  children  in.ire  healthy.  Jt  would  be  improper  to  enumtrate  ali  the  ad- 
vaaiagesof  Buntos  io  this  place,  as  I  sliaU  reserve  the  coDsIdezttiOD  of  ibem  for  a  fmure  pu^ 
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978.]  The  effects  of  the  menorrhagia  are  pointed  out  in 
911  f  972.  where  I  have  mentioned  the  several  symptoms 
accompanying  the  disease ;  and  from  these  the  consequences 
to  be  apprehended  will  also  xeadily  appear. 

979.]  The  treatment  and  cure  of  the  menorrhagia  most 
be  diiferent,  according  to  the  different  causes  of  the  disease. 

In  alt  cases,  the  6rst  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  avoid- 
ing the  remote  causes,  whenever  that  can  be  done  ;  and  by 
that  means  the  disease  may  be  often  entirely  avoided. 

When  the  remote  causes  cannot  be  avoided,  or  when^ 
the  avoiding  them  has  been  negl€cted,  and  therefore  a  co« 
pious  menstruation  has  come  on,  it  should  be  moderated 
as  much  as  possible^  by  abstaining  from  all  exercise,  either 
at  the  coming  ^on,  or  dujrj|ig  the  continuance  of  themen^ 
jBtruation ;  by  Avoiding  ei^n  an  erect  posture  a»  mttch  as 
possible;  by  shunnins  external  heat,  and  therefore  warm 
chambers  and  soft  beds;  ^  u»ng  a  light  and  cool  cUet;  by 
takiag  cold  drink,  at  Ibast  as  far  as  former  habits  will  allow : 
by  avoiding  veqery;  hy  obviating  costiveness,  or  removal 
ing  it  by  laxatives  that  give  little  stimulus.*  ^ 

The  sex  are  commonly  negligent,  either  in  avoiding  the 
remote  causes,  or  in  moderatmg  the  first  beginnings  of  this 
disease.  It  is  by  such  neglect  that  it  so  frequently  QaMnes 
yiolent,  and  of  difficult  qure;  and  the  frequent  repetition 
of  a  copious  menstruation,  may  be  considered  as  a  cause 
of  great  laxity  in  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  uterus. 

980.]  When  the  coming  on  of  the  menstruation  has  been 
preceded  by  some  disorder  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
is  accompanied  with  pains  of  the  back,  resembling  partu- 
rient pains,  together  with  febrile  symptoms,  and  .when  at 
the  same  time  the  6ow  seems  to  be  copious,  then  a  bleed- 
ing at  the  arm  may  be  proper,  but  it  is  not  often  necessa- 
ry ;  and  it  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient  to  employ,  with 
great  attention  and  diligence,  those  means  for  moderat- 
% 

*  The  laxatives  tfiat  give  little  stimulus  are  manna,  ciil,  tamarindrtCaii^|Dd  such  mild  sub- 
stances. Aloctic,  and  otlier  drastic  purges,  must  be  carefully  avoided.  ^nHM^^moderate 
doses,  is  oqly  admissible  in  cases  where  there  is  an  evident  atunjr  of  ibeTtotaifllmntMe^nes  ; 
and  in  these  ca«es  it  ought  to  be  given  in  sutntance,  or  in  a  watery  infudOn.  TuHpirituous  ana 
vinous  tinctures  of  it  are  absolutely  inadmissible  in  menorrhagia. 

A  table  spoonful  of  the  following  linctus,  taken  occasionally,  will  fuf&dently  obviate  costive- 
nesSf  without  giving  much  stimulus : 

R.  Mann.  opt.  §ij. 
Ol.  ricini  Si. 
Syr.  rosar.  solut.  iu 
Crem.  tartar.  Bss, 
fif»  f-  Itinct. 
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ing  the  discharge  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph. 

.  981.]  When  the  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses  shall 
seem  to  be  owin^  to  a  laxity  of  the  vesseJs  of  the  uterus, 
as  may  be  concluded  from  the  general  debility  and  laxity 
of  the  person's  habit ;  from  the  remote  causes  that  have  oc- 
casioned the  disease  (977.)  from  the  absence  of  the  symp- 
toms which  denote  increased  action  in  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus  (970.)  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
and  particularly  from  this,  that  in  the  intervals  of  menstru- 
ation the  person  is  liable  to  aleucorrhcea ;  then  in  such  case 
the  disease  is  to  be  treated,  not  only  by  employing  all  the 
means  mentioned  in  979.  for  moderating  tne  hemorrba^ 
gy,  but  also  by  avoiding  all  irritation,  every  irritation  hav- 
ing the  greater  eflect  in  proportion  as  the  vessels  have  been 
inore  lax  and  yielding.  If,  in  such  a  case  of  laxity,  it  shall 
appear  that  some  degree  of  irritation  concurs,  opiates  may 
be  employed  to  moderate  the  discharge^  but  in  usipg  these, 
much  caution  is  requisite.^ 

If,  notwithstanding  these  measures  having  been  taken, 
the  discharge  shall  prove  very  large,  astringents, f  both 
external  and  internsil,  may  be  employed.  In  such  cases, 
may  sniall  doses  of  emetics  be  of  service  ? 

98?.]  When  the  menorrhagy  depends  on  the  laxity  of 
the  uterine  vessels,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  intervals  of  men- 
struation, to  employ  tonic  remedies ;  as  cold  bathing  and 
chalybeates.t     The  exercises  of  gestation,  also,  may  be 

*  Opiates  used  too  Hberanj  generafly  incase  ttie  discharge,  ia  coosequende  of  their  verf 
peatj>ower  In  relaxing  the  whole  tyitem. 

•f  The  astrinsents  for  mtemal  use,  are  alum,  catechu,  tincture  of  roses,  kc.  Ten  grains  of 
alum,  and  as  much  catechu  may  be  given  in  a  powder,  every  two  or  three  hours,  with  ihrce  oc 
four  spoonfuls  of  tincture  of  roses  to  wash  it  down.  The  bark  is  somedmes  of  use  in  these  ca- 
ses, especially  when  joined  with  alum.  The  external  applications  are,  cold  cloths  soaked  in  vi* 
aegar  and  water  applied  to  the  lower  region  of  the  abdomen,  or  to  the  pudenda  ;  or  a  stronc 
decoction  of  oak -Dark,  with  an  ounce  of  alum  dissolved  in  ctery  pint  of  li,  may  be  appbcd 
cold  to  the  same  parts. 

t  The  following  form  is  very  convenient : 

R.  Rubigin.  ferri  3ij.  ^ 

Con.  Peruv.  i'u 
Syr.  simpl.  q.-s, 
M.-^f.  Elect. 

The  dose  of  this  electuary  is  to  be  varied  according  to  the  constitution ;  the  size  of  a  nutmeg 
twice  a  day  is  usually  given. 

The  best  forms  of  cha.yt>eates,  in  these  cases,  are  the  mineral  waters  which  contain  iron  dis- 
•olved  by  fixed  air.  Chalvbeate  waten  should  not,  m  this  disease,  be  drank  in  such  bif  e  quan- 
tities as  to  pass  off  by  stoot  A  gill  taken  every  three  or  four  hours  throughout  the  day,  with  a 
ppoonfu:  of  Port  wine,  is  more  efficacious  than  a  pint  or  even  a  quart,  taken  at  once  in  the 

Eorning.    The  dose,  however,  of  these  waters,  varies  according  to  the  strenxth  of  the  particu* 
r  water  we  use.    Along  with  the  chalybeate  water,  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  Peruvun  bark 
ynay  be  given  twice  a^day. 
The  following  form  is  veryagreeable,  and  is  at  the  same  time  singularly  efficackwis 

R.  Extract,  cort.  Peruv.  3i. 
Extract.  Campechens. 
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irery  useful,  both  for  strengthening  the  whole  system,  and 
for  tdkitig  off  the  determination  ot  the  blood  to  the  inter<» 
ti^l  parts. 

dS3,J  The  remedies  mentioned  in  these  two  last  para« 
gra^ihs,  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  of  menorrhagia,  from 
wUdte^er  cause  it  may  have  proceeded,  if  the  disease  shall 
biire  already  induced  a  considerable  degree  of  debility  ia 
Che  body. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  LEUCORRHaiA,  FLUOR  ALBUfi,   OR 
WHITES. 

984 J  T^  VERYserous  or  puriform  discharge  from  the 
JLa  va[^ina,  may  be,  and  has  been  comprehended 
under  one  or  other  of  the  appellations  I  have  prefixed  to 
this  chiipter,  Such  discharges,  however  may  be  various  J 
and  may  proceed  from  various  sources,  not  yet  well  ascer- 
t»uied ;  but  I  confine  myself  here  to  treat  of  that  discharge 
alone  which  rruy  be  presumed  to  proceed  from  the  same 
vessels,  which,  in  their  natural  state,  pour  out  the  menses. 

985  J  I  conclude  a  discharge  from  the  vagina  to  be  of 
this  kind  ;*  1.  From  its  happening  to  women  who  are  sub- 
ject to  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses,  and  liable  to  this 
from  causes  weakening  the  vessels  of  the  uterus.  2.  From 
its  appearing  chiefly,  and  often  only,  a  little  before,  as  well 
as  immediately  after,  the  flow  of  the  menses.  3.  From 
the  flow  of  the  menses  being  diminished,  in  proportion  as 
the  leucorrhoea  is  increased.  4.  From  the  leucorrhoea  con- 
tinuing aftev  the  menses  have  entirely  ceased,  and  with 
some  appearance  of  its  observing  a  periodical  recurrence. 
5.  From  the  leucorrhoea  being  accompanied  with  the  effects 
of  the  menorrhagia  (971 — 972.)  6.  From  the  discharge 
having  been  neither  preceded  by,  nor  accompanied  with, 
symptoms  of  any  topical  affections  of  the  uterus.  7.  From 
the  leucorrhoea  not  having  appeared  soon  after  communi- 
cation with  a  person  who  might  be  suspected  pf  communi- 

ExtractK^^^rrh.  ^  5m«         * '-^  ^ 

Mucilanr^U?^.  Arab*  q.  s. 

M.  f.  Elect.  J      ' 

Th«  dose  is  lulf  a  drachm  or  ttro  scruples  twee  a-day.  , .  *     '•'' 

•  The  young  praciitioncr  cughtio  pay  great  attention  to  the  diagnostlttof  the  ieo^OtflMft  de» 
Ivercd  in  this  article. 
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eating  infection  y  and  from  tbe  first  appearance  of  tbe  dis- 
ease not  being  accompanied  with  any  inflammatory  aflEec* 
tion  of  tbe  pudenda.* 

986.]  The  appearance  of  the  matter  discharged  in  the 
leucorrhoea,  is  very  various  with  repect  to  consistence  and 
color  ;  but  from  these  appearances,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  determine  concerning  its  nature,  orthe  particular  source 
from  whence  it  proceeos. 

987.]  The  leucorrhoea,  of  which  I  am  to  treat,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  several  circumstances  (985.)  seems  to  proceed 
from  the  same  causes  as  that  species  of  menorrhagia  which 
I  suppose  to  arise  'from  the  laxity  of  the  extreme  vessels  of 
the  uterus.  It  accordingly  often  follows  or  accompanies 
such  a  menorrhagia ;  ;  but  though  the  leucorrhoesa  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  laxity  mentioned,  it  may  have  proceeded 
from  irritations  inducing  that  laxity,  and  seems  to  be  always 
increased  by  any  irritations  applied  to  tne  uterus. 

988.]  Some"Siuthors  have  alleged,  thnt  a  varktj-  of  cir- 
cumstances in  other  parts  of  the  body  may  have  a  stiHre  in 
bringing  on  and  in  continuing  this  arti.i  tion  of  the  iicerim 
now  under  consideration  ;  but  I  cannut  discover  the  reality 
of  those  causes  ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  U^ucorrliaa, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  a  general  debility  of 
the  system,  is  always  primarily  an  alVcction  of  the  uterus ; 
and  the  affections  of  other  parts  of  the  body  which  may 
happen  to  accompany  it,  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  consi- 
deired  as  effects,  rather  than  as  causes. 

989.1  The  effects  of  the  leucorrhoea  are  much  the  same 
with  those  of  menorrhagia  ;  inducing  a  general  debility, 
and  in  particular,  a  debility  in  the  functions  of  the  stomach. 
If,  however,  the  leucorrhoea  be  moderate,  and  be  not  ac- 
companied with  any  considerable  degree  of  menorrhagia, 
it  may  often  continue  long  without  inducing  any  great  de- 
gree of  debility,  and  it  is  only  when  the  discharge  has  been 
very  copious  as  well  as  constant,  that  its  effects  in  that  way 
are  very  remarkable. 

990.]  But,  even  when  its  effects  upon  the  whole  body  are 
not  very  considerable,  it  n^y  stillbe  supposed  to  weaken  tlie 

*  Nothiaff  h  more  frequent  with  icnorant  practitiooeri  than  to  mistake  a  rononhca  for  a  leii> 
corrhobi.  WumcD  io  general jtve  the  name  of  whites  to  a  eonorrhoea,  and  inerefore  the  unwaiy 
inractttioner  ma j  the  more  tmtf  be  milled.  ITie  distinguishing  characteristic  of  gonorrhaea  ic, 
as  ih«  Author  says,  an  infliiBSntory  affection  of  S^  pudenda  }  but,  as  few  women  will  suifcr 
an  inspection  of  the  parts,  wj^qittst  pay  some  ii|t«M»^  the  concomitant  symptoms.  The 
running  m  a  gonorrhora  is  contant.  and  only  in  s^BMlltities ;  in  a  leucorrlxra the  diicharfo 
is  inconstant,  and  in  large  quau^es.  The  odi^^HsOHbishing  marks  of  a  gonorrhoea  are, 
smarting  io  making  water,  itchmfof  thepiidendb,  incrtMiinchnation  for  vcnery,  a  bv^elliag 
of  thl|  labia  and  or  tbe  glands  about  tbe  groin.  Some  auliors aiKntiovUw  color  mf  the  diiiif^- 
«(l4pi^r  ts  a  distinguishlDg  mark;  ibis,  bowercr,  is inconstaot. 
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Senital  system  ;  and  it  seems  suffici^tljr  probable  that  Aid 
iscbarge  may  often  have  a  share  in  occasioning  barrenness. 
991.1  The  matter  discharged  in  the  leucorrhoea,  is  at  first 
^nerafly  mild  ;  but  after  some  continuance  of  the  disease^ 
It  sometimes  becomes  acrid  ;*  and  by  irritating,  or  per- 
haps eroding,  the  surfaces  over  which  it  passes,  induces 
various  painful  disorders. 

992.]  As  I  have  supposed  that  the  leucorrhcea  proceeds 
from  the  same  causes  as  that  species  of  menorrhagia  which 
is  chiefly  owing  to  a  laxity  of  the  uterine  vessels,  it  must 
bt*  treated,  and  the  cure  attempted,  by  the  same  means  as 
delivered  in  981,  for  the  cure  of  menorrhagia,  and  with 
less  reserve  in  respect  to  the  use  of  astringents.t 

993.]  As  the  leucorrhoea  generally  depends  upon  a  great 
loss  of  tone  in  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  the  disease  has 
been  relieved,  and  sometimes  cured  by  certain  stimulant 
medicines,  wbicli  are  commonly  determined  to  the  urinary 
passages,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  these  are  often  commu-. 
Dicated  to  tiie  uterus.  Such,  jfbr  example,  are  cantliarides^ 
turpentine,  and  other  balsams  of  a  similar  nature.]: 

*  The  founs  prtctitioaer  must  not  conclude  too  hastily  that  an  ulcer  exists  in  the  uterus  when 
the  matlcr  discharged  is  acrid.  Practice  bas  afforded  many  instances  where  the  matter  has  ex- 
coriated  the  pudenda,  and  yet  no  ulc^r  existed, 
.f  rhe  electuary  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last  note  on  article  983.  has  beea  found  effica- 
Clous  In  some  cases  of  leucorrlxra.  Its  dose  may  be  increased  to  a  drachm  thrice  a-day,  cither 
•nraUo%red  as  a  bolus,  or  dissolved  in  an  ounce  or  pure  water,  and  half  an  ounce  ut  simple  an* 
nainon  wafer. 

The  chalybeate  #ater»are  useful  in  ttiis,  as  well  at  in  d)e  former  disease  i  and  they  may  be 
used  in  the  manner  above  lOMitioned. 

Practitioners  rcoommend,  in  these  cases,  a  nutritire  but  not  a  beating  diet,  as  mucilaginous 
broths  made  widi  rke,  es|)edally  veal-broth,  jellies  of  all  kinds,  except  those  that  are  hig1i->M^. 
•oned.  Port  wine  mtiit  t>e  prescribed  in  a  moderate  quantity,  according  to  the  habits  of  Uie 
patient. 

X  The  practice  here  recommeodlfed  is  not  without  danger,  and  mast  not  t>e  followed  except 
Willi  great  caution  and  circumspcetiqp.  When  the  other  means  fail  producing  relief  we  may 
then  have  f  ecourse  to  these  balfli&ics,  or  joia  them  to  ^  tonic  astringents,  as, 

R.  Gum.  oliban. 
Terebinth,  venet. 
Alum. 

Terr.  Japomc.  aa.  iu 
Sal.  martis  3ss. 
Jit.  f .  massa.  in  pilulas  sequales  No*  &),  dividend. 

Two  or  three  of  these  piUa  may  be  given  twice  a  day  or  oftener.    '  * 

Some  practitioners  have  strongly  recommended  the  fbliowtng  emtUsion. 

R.  Balsam,  copaivi.  51, 

Vitel.  ovi  No.  1.  ^'■^ 

Tere  in  mortar,  marmor.  et^^ffe  gradatim^  ^*  " ' 

Aq.  font.  J«jL  -V"^ 

Svr.  SimflHI  '^ 

The  4oie  of  this  cffloIitaA  is  iv^  mc  ipooofiilt  three  or  fouf  times  a  dlay.' 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

€fTHEAMENORRH(EA,  OR  INTERRUPTION 
OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  FLUX. 

994.]  TTI fHATEVER,  in  a  system  of  methodical  no- 
V  V    sology,  may  be  the  fittest  place  for  the  ame- 
Aorrbcea,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  treat  of  it  here  as  an  ob- 
ject of  practice^  immediately  after  having  considered  the 
menorrh^ia. 

995.]  The  interruption  ,of  the  menstrual  flux  is  to  be 
considered  as  of  two  different  kinds  ;  the  one  being  when 
the  menses  do  not  begin  to  flow  at  that  period  of  life  at 
which  they  usually  appear ;  and  the  other  being  that  wh^n, 
after  they  have  repeatedly  taken  place  for  some  tim^f  they 
do,  from  other  causes  than  conception  ^  cease  to  return  at 
their  usual  periods  :  The  former  of  these  cases  is  named 
the  reteniiariy  and  the  latter  the  suppression^  of  the  i^enses. 

996.]  As  the  flowing  of  the  menses  depends  upon  the 
force  of  the  uterine  arteries  impelling  the  blood  into  their 
extremities,  and  opening  these  so  as  to  pour  out  red  blood  ; 
80  the  interruption  of  the  menstrual  flux  must  depend,  either 
upon  the  want  of  due  force  in  the  action  of  the  uterine  ar- 
teries, or  upon  some  preternatural  resistance  in  their  extre- 
mities. The  former  I  suppose  to  be  the  nib'st  usual  cause  of 
retention,  the  latter  the  most  common  cause  of  suppres- 
sion ;  and  of  each  of  these  I  shall  now  treat  more  particu- 
larly. 

997.]  The  retention  of  the  menses,  the  emansio  mensium 
of  Latin  writers,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  disease  merely 
from  the  menses  not  flowing  at  that  period  which  is  usual 
with  most  other  %vomen.  This  perioa  is  so  different  in  dif- 
ferent women,  that  no  time  can  be  precisely  assigned  as 
proper  to  the  sex  in  general. — In  this  climate,  the  menses 
usually  appear  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  in  many  they 
appear  more-^arly ,  and  in  many  not  till  the  sixteenth  year : 
in  which  last  case  it  is  often  without  any  disorder  being 
thereby  occasionei^  It  is  not  therefore  from  the  age  of  the 
person  that  the  r^Hbtion  is  to  be  considered  as  a  disease ; 
and  it  is  only  to  be  considered  as.f9i^,  when  about  the  time 
the  menses  usually  appear,  some  disorders  arise  in  other 
parts  c^  the  body  which  may  be  imputed  to  their  retention  ; 
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being  such  as^  when  arising  at  this  period,  are  known  froin 
experience  to  be  removed  by  the  Rowing  of  the  menses. 

998. J  These  disorders  are,  a  sluggisknessi  and  frequent 
sense  of  lassitude  and  debility,  with  various  symptoms  of 
despepsia  ;  and  sometimes  with  a  preternatural  appetite.^ 
At  the  same  time  the  face  loses  its  vivid  color,  becomes 
pale,  and  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  hue  ;  the  whole  body  be^ 
comes  pale  and  flaccid ;  and  the  feet,  and  perhaps  ajso  a 
great  part  of  the  body,  become  affected  with  oedematous 
swellings.  The  breathing  is  hurried  by  any  quick  or  laborious 
motion  of  the  body,  and  the  heart  is  liable  to  palpitation  and. 
syncope. — A  headach  sometimes  occurs ;  but  more  certainly 
pains  of  thebar.k,  loins,  and  haunches.f 

99 y.]  Thesie  symptoms,  when  occurring  in  a  high  de- 
gree, constitute  the  chlorosis  of  authors,  hardly  ever  ap- 
P'-aring  separate  from  the  retention  of  the  menses ;  and,  at- 
tencUog  to  these  symptoms,  the  cause  of  this  retention  may, 
I  iMnk^  be  perceived. 

Thcsb  symptoois  manifestly  show  a  considerable  laxity 
and  tiacci(iity  of  the  whole  system  ;  and  therefore  give  rea- 
son to  conclude,  that  the  retention  of  the  menses  accompa- 
nying them,  is  os\  ing  to  a  weaker  action  of  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus  i  which  ti^erefore  do  not  impel  the  blood  into  their 
extremities  with  a  force  suflicient  to  open  these,  and  pour 
oTJTblood  by  them. 

1000. J  How  it  happens  that  at  a  certain  period  of  life  a 
flaccidity  of  the  system  arises  in  young  wom^n  not  ori- 
ginally affected  with  any  such  weakness  or  laxity,  and  of 
which  but  a  little  time  before,  they  had  ^iven  no  indication^ 
may  be  difficult  to  explain  ;  but  I  woula  attempt  it  in  this 
way. 

As  a  certain  state  of  the  ovaria  in  females,  prepares  and 
disposes  them  to  the  exercise  of  venery ,  about  the  very  pe- 
riod at  which  the  menses  first  appear,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  the  state  of  the  ovaria  and  that  of  the  utenne  vessels 
are  in  some  measure  connected  together  ;  and  as  generally 
symptoms  of  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  former  appear  be- 
fore those  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  state  of 
the  ovaria  has  a  great  share  in  exciting  the  action  of  the 
uterine  vessels  and  producing  the  menstrual  flux.     But  ana* 

■''Thisii  averf  extraordinarjr  symptoDi  which  hat  not  hitherto  been  explained..  It  lome* 
amcs  accompanies  every  oessanun  of  4lt  uterine  discharfe.  Uut  frequently  appears  in  the  roost 
violent  degree,  in  pregnancy.  In  youiiff  women,  the  Jippetiie  for  chalk,  Ume-niMmli>  charcoal. 
and  various  al>»orl}enu,  is  the  most  prcvafeot.  Stabl,  and  his  followen,  made  great  use  of  tltia 
circumsiance  in  supporting  their  tavonte  opinion  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae. 

4  lliese  pains  are  not  propeiir  symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  profnostia  of  thocfibrn  nature 
makes  to  remove  the  di»t;asc:  wj  are  symptoms  of  the  votttdicatrix. 
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iogous  to  what  happens  in  the  male  sex,  it  may  be  presum- 
eo^  that  in  females  a  certain  state  of  the  genitals  is  neces- 
sary to  give  tone  and  tension  to  the  whole  system  ;  and 
therefore  that,  if  the  stimulus  arising  from  the  genitals  be 
wanting,  the  whole  system  may  fall  into  a  torpid  and  flac- 
cid state,  and  from  thence  the  chlorosis  and  retention  of  the 
menses  may  arise. 

1001.]  Itaj^pearstome,  therefore,  that  the  retention  of 
the  menses  is  to  be  referred  to  a  certain  state  or  affection  of 
the  ovaria :  but  what  is  precisely  the  nature  of  this  affection, 
or  what  are  the  causes  of  it,  I  will  not  pretend  to  explain  ; 
nor  can  I  explain  in  what  manner  that  primary  cause  of  re- 
tention is  to  be  removed.  In  this,  therefore,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  where  we  cannot  assign  the  proximate  cause 
of  diseases,  our  indications  of  cure  must  be  formed  for  ob- 
viating and  removing  the  morbid  effects  or  symptoms  which 
appear. 

1002.]  The  effects,  as  has  been  said  in  999,  consist  in  a 
general  flaccidity  of  the  system,  and  consequently  in  a 
weaker  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  ;  so  that  this  de- 
bility may  be  considered  as  the  more  immediate  cause  of 
the  retention.  Thb  therefore,  is  to  be  cured  by  restoring 
the  tone  of  the  system  in  general,  and  by  exciting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  uterine  vessels  in  particular. 

1003.]  The  tone  of  the  system  in  general  is  to  be  restored 
by  exercise,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  by  cold 
bathing.  At  the  same  time,  tonic  medicines*  may  be  em- 
ployed;  and  of  these  the  chalybeates  have  been  cniefly  re- 
commended. 

1004.]  The  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  may  be 
excited : 

1st,  By  determining  the  blood  into  them  more  copiously ; 
which  is  to  be  done  by  determining  the  blood  into  the  de- 
scending aorta,  by  purging,  by  the  exercise  of  walkin^,t 
by  friction,  and  by  warm  bathing  of  the  lower  extremities. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  blood  may  be  determined  more 
copiously  into  the  hypogastric  arteries  which  go  to  the  ute- 
rus, by  a  compression  of  the  iliacs  ;  but  the  trials  of  this 
kind  hitherto  made  have  seldom  succeeded. 

•  Forms  of  the  tonic  mtdkinet  havt  been  given  in  some  of  the  preordinf  notes.  The  eleo 
tiury  in  tbc  note  us  t nide  963.  is  frequentljr  used  with  success.  In  this  cace,  we  most  not  use 
asinncen^but  totitaL  «Ki  conae^ittenUy  oniv  sudi  toaln  a^  are  not  astringents,  at  least  in  a  high 
doree.  The  simple  ntier  tonics  frcquenUj  answer  n^re  the  symptoms  are  not  severe.  Tlie 
Inrasnm  gentianae  oompositum  of  the  otw  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  good  formula.  The  dose 
of  it  is  two  ounces  twice  a-day,  or  oftcner  if  the  stomach  can  bear  1 1. 

Chaljbeatet  are  atMohitely  necessary  if  the  disease  withsuodr  ibe  me  of  Utten ;  they  may  be 
given  in  any  of  the  forms  mentioned  in  the  ])receding  notes. 

f  Daociog  ii  also  a  proper  ezeioie  in  ibis  di&«.je. 
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1005.]  2dJy,  The  action  of  the  uterine  vessels  may  be 
excited  by  stunujants  applied  to  them.  Thus  those  purga. 
tilves  which  particularly  stimulate  the  intestinum  rectum  ♦ 
may  also  prove  stimulant  to  the  uteripe  vessels  connected 
with  those  of  the  rectum.  Tht  exercise  of  venery  certain- 
ly proves  a  stimulus  to  the  vessels  of  the  uterus;  and 
therefore  may  be  useful  when,  with  propriety,  it  can  h» 
employed.  The  various  medicines  recommended  as  sti- 
piulants  of  the  uterine  vessels,  under  the  title  of  fimena^. 
gogues,  have  never  appeared  to  me  to  be  eflPectual ;  and  I 
cannot  perceive  that  any  of  them  are  possessed  of  a  specific 
power  in  this  respect.  Mercury,  as  an  universal  stimulant^ 
may  act  upon  the  uterus,  but  cannot  be  very  safely  em* 
ployed  in  cblorotic  persons.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  vessels  in  every  part  of 
the  system  is,  the  electrical  shock;  and  it  has  often  been 
employed  with  success  for  exciting  the  vessels  of  the  uterus. 

1006.]  The  remedies  (1002 — 1005.)  now  mentioned^ 
are  those  adapted  to  the  retention  of  the  menses;  and  I  am 
pext  to  consider  the  case  of  suppression.  In  entering  upon 
this,  I  must  observe,  that  every  interruption  of  tihe  flux, 
affa^  it  has  once  taken  place,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
case  of  suppression.  For  the  flqx,  upon  its  first  appear* 
ance,  is  not  always  immediately  established  in  its  regular 
course;  and  therefore,  if  an  interruption  happen  soon  alter 
the  first  appearance,  or  even  in  the  course  of  the  first,  or 
perhaps  second  year  after,  it  may  often  be  considered  as  a^ 
case  of  retention,  especially  when  the  disease  appears  with 
the  symptoms  pecuUar  to  that  state. 

*  TEiir  ^  Et'tin  111  J  n  t  imr^f  i  ^tvin  getienl  the  drastic  resins,  as  Scammonyi  Aloes,  kc  Varip«s 
furmulx  ijf  ihcrm  ^Jiivt^  h«cn  i ?4:oinmend«d  in  these  cases;  die  Pilutae  Rufi  is  commoolr  used 
viih  eood  c^citIh  ic  may  be  dvcn  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm,  or,  in  strong  constitations, 
twEi  uj^plcs,  n  oti^hi  nai  to  bi^  repeated  above  twice  a  week ;  and,  in  the  intennediate  dayZ 
,wc  ma  T  cm  ploy  Vi\  c  tonic  medJ4;i  ties  above  mentiuned. 

ThrFilulzrccp)iMcticz  ot  the  Fdinburgh  Ptiarmacopoeia  is  another  tery  effectual  medicine 
irj  ihe^e  caiCk,  its  da$e  4«  haJC  21  drachm  twice  a  weeic,  if  we  intend  to  purge  briskly  :  but,  few 
^vin£  A  nuBlJcr  f^uuniirj,  ik  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  grains  once  a-day,  a  constant  stunulus  is 
pieierveii^  whicN  wrac  prictiuoiiers  prefer. 

Ibc  tulltywmg  piU>  ^nv-  fi.^t»  mitch  recommended: 

R*  Fil-  Gummos. 

Aloes  Socotorin.  aa  3ii* 

Vin.  Aloet.  q.  s. 

M»  f»  Massa  in  pilulas.  48,  dividend* 

The  dose  is  S  or  4  pilK  at  bed  time. 

The  tincture  sacra  is  also  frequently  used  as  a  brisk  purse  in  these  cases;  its  do«e  for  this  p«r« 
pose  must  not  be  less  tlian  an  ounce  and  a  half  in  most  hwits ;  but  a  strong  constitution  will  re* 
quire  two  ounces  or  more. 

Othcrstimuiants  than  purges  have  been  employed  in  amenorrlwea,  as  the  Tinctura  sabina 
composita  of  the  new  London  Pharmacaporia  ;  its  dose  is  thirty  or  forty  drops,  in  any  suitable 
yehicle.  The  Tinctura  myrrhjc  of  tiie  same  Pharmacopoeia,  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  diups. 
is  often  reoomfftendpl  oo  the  authority  of  bQerhaave.  #       «- « 
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1007.]  Those  which  may  be  properly  considered  as  eases 
of  suppression^  are  such  as  occur  after  the  flax  has  been 
for  some  time  established  in  its  regular  course,  and  in 
lifrbicb  the  interruption  cannot  be  referred  to  the  causes  of 
retention  (lOOi,  1002,)  but  must  be  imputed  to  some  re. 
sistance  in  the  extremities  of  the  vessels  of  the  uterus.  Ac* 
cordingly,  we  often  find  the  suppression  induced  by  cold, 
fear,  and  other  causes  which  may  produce  a  constrictioa 
of  these  extreme  yessels.  Some  physicians  have  supposed 
an  obstructing  lentorof  the  fluids  to  occasion  the  resistance 
now  mentioned:  but  this  is  purely  hypothetical,  without 
any  proper  evidence  of  the  fact;  and  it  is  besides,  from 
other  considerations,  improbable. 

1008.]  There  are  indeed  some  cases  of  suppression  that 
seem  to  depend  upon  a  general  debility  of  the  system,  and 
consequently  of  the  Vessels  <^  the  uterus.  But  in  such  cases^ 
the  suppression  always  appears  as  symptomatic  of  othev 
affections,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered  here. 

1009.]  The  idiopathic  cases  of  suppression  (1007.)  seU 
dom  continue  longr  without  being  attended  with  various 
symptoms  or  disorders  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  very 
commonly  arising  from  the  blood  which  should  have  pass* 
ed  by  the  uterus,  being  determined  more  copiously  into 
other  parts,  and  very  often  with  such  force  as  to  produce 
bemorrhagies  in  these.  Henc6  hemorrhs^es  from  tne  nose, 
hings,  stomach,  and  other  parts,  have  appeared  in  conse. 
quence  of  suppressed  menses.  Beside  these,  there  are 
commonly  hysteric  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  produced  by 
the  same  cause  :  and  frequently  cohc  pains,  with  a  bound 
belly. 

1010.]  In  the  idiopathic  cases  of  suppression,  (1007.) 
the  indication  of  cure  is  to  remove  the  constriction  affect* 
ing  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  uterus;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  chief  remedy  is  warm  bathing  applied  to  the  region  of 
the  uterus.  This,  h^wever^  is  not  always  eilectua),  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  remedy  adapted  to  the  indication. 
Besides  this,  we  have  perhaps  no  other  means  of  removing 
the  constriction  in  fault,  but  that  of  increasing  the  action 
^nd  force  of  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  so  as  thereby  to  over* 
^me  the  resistance  or  constriction  of  the  extremities.  This 
^  therefore  is  to  be  attempted  by  the  same  remedies  in  the 
*  case  of  suppression,  as  those  prescribed  in  the  cases  of  re« 
^ntion  (1003.  1005.)  The  tonics,  however,  and  cold- 
Vthing  (1003.)  seem  to  be  less  properly  adapted  to  the 
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cases  of  suppression,  and  have  appeared  to  me  of  ambi* 
guous  effect.* 

1011.]  It  commonly  happens  in  the  cases  of  suppression, 
tkat  though  the  menses  do  not  flow  at  their  usual  periods, 
there  are  often  at  those  periods  some  marks  of  an  eSbrt 
hafing  a  tendency  to  produce  the  discharge.  It  is  there- 
£Mre  at  those  times  especially  when'  the  efforts  of  the  sys- 
tem are  concurring,  that  we  ought  to  employ  the  remedies 
for  curing  a  suppression  ;  and  it  is  commonly  fruitless  to 
employ  them  at  other  times,  unless  they  be  suchf  as  re- 
quire some  continuance  in  their  use  to  produce  their  effects. 

1012.]  Nearly  similar  to  the  cases  of  suppression,  are 
those  cases  in  which  the  menses  flow  after  long  intervals, 
and  in  lesser  quantity  than  usual  ;  and  when  these  cases 
are  attended  with  the  disorders  in  the  system  (1009.)  they 
are  to  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies  as  the  cases  of  entire 
suppression. 

1013.]  It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  take  notice  of 
the  desmenorrhea,  or  cases  of  menstruation  in  which  the 
menses  seem  to  flow  with  difficulty,  and  are  accompanied 
with  much  pain  in  the  back,  loins,  and  lower  belly.  We 
impute  this  disorder  partly  to  some  weaker  action  of  the 
Tebsels  of  the  uterus,  and  partly,  perhaps  more  especiaUy, 
to  a  spasm  of  its  extreme  vessels.  We  have  commonly 
found  the  disease  relieved  by  employing  some  of  the  reme- 
dies of  suppression  immediately  before  the  approach  of  the 
period,  and  at  the  same  time  emplojring  opiates. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
OF  SYMPTOMATIC  HEMORRHAGIES. 

1014.]  T  HAVE  thought  it  very  improper,  in  this  work, 
'^  X  to  treat  of  those  morbidtimections  that  are  al- 
most always  symptomatic  of  other  more  primary  diseases  ; 
and  this  for  several  reasons,  particularly  because  it  intro- 
duces  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  directing  practice^  and 
leads  physicians  to  employ  palliative  measures  only/  ^  i 


I  The  EmcoaeoeuM  enumerated  in  the  note  on  article  10Q5.  are  more  eflkadoos  la  tbeit  m 
than  the  tonics  and  cbalybeates  mentioned  in  the  note  on  article  1008.  for  chit  rtMoa,  tJtft  tn#, 
>preMion  of  the  menses  depends  more  on  the  constriction,  than  on  a  laxhy  of  the  WtBgoe  ve** 
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auppreinon  of  the  menses  depemis  more  on  incL,  ,  ._  _  _ 

lefi.  Some  cases,  indeed,  occur,  where  a  Ux  habit  i»  the  cause  of  suppremoii,  btilhey  aij  , 
rare :  The  phrsician  ought  to  be  attentive  in  discciminatin«  such  cases,  becanse  ^  HOical  use  ff  / 
Ibfcing  emenaKo^uei  \»  always  huriful  in  ihem  \  tbey  can  only  be  relieTCd  by  tooics,  aB4  wg^y      j 


nceiT 
daflrbychalybcates. 
f  Viz.  tonia  or  alterants.  / 


/ 
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vhall  hare,  bowerer,  deviate  a  little  from  my  general  plao, 
to  make  some  reflections  upon  symptomatic  bemorrhagies. 
1015.]  Tbe  hemorrbagies  ef  this  kind  that  especially 
deserve  our  notice,  are  the  Hematemesis,  pr  Vomiting  of 
Blood  ;  and  the  Hematuria,  .or  the  Voiding  of  Blood  from 
the  urinary  passage.  Upon  these  I  am  here  to  make  some 
remarks ;  because,  though  they  are  very  generally  symp^ 
tomatic,  it  is  possible  they  may  be  sometimes  primary  and 
idiopathic  affections ;  and  because  they  have  been  treated 
of  as  primary  diseases  in  almost  every  system  of  the  prac- 
tice of  physic. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  HematemesiSf  or  Vomiting  of  Blood. 

1016.]  I  HAVE  said  above  in  944,  in  ivhat  manner 
blood  thrown  out  from  the  mouth  may  be  known  to  pro* 
ceed  from  the  stomach,  and  not  from  the  lungs ;  but  it 
may  be  proper  here  to  say  more  particularly,  that  thi^ 
may  be  certainly  known,  when  the  blood  is  brought  up 
manifestly  by  vomiting  without  anj^coughing  \  when  this' 
vomiting  has  been  preceded  by  some  sense  of  weight, 
anxiety,  and  pain,  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  when  the 
blood  brought  up  is  of  a  black  and  grumous  appearance, 
and  when  it  is  manifestly  mixed  with  other  contents  of  the 
stomach ;  we  can  seldom  have  any  doubt  of  the  source 
from  whence  the  blood  proceeds,  and  therefore  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  disease  we  treat  of. 

1017.]  We  must  allow  it  to  be  possible  that  a  plethoric 
state  of  the  body  from  general  causes  may  be  accompani- 
ed with  causes  of  a  peculiar  determination  and  afSux  of 
blood  to  the  stomach,  so  as  to  occasion  an  bemorrhagy 
there,  and  thence  a  vomiting  of  blood  ;  and  in  sucb  a  case 
this  appearance  might  be  considered  as  a  primary  disease. 
But  the  history  of  diseases  in  the  records  of  physic,  afford 
little  foundation  for  such  a  supposition  ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, tbe  whole  of  the  instances  of  a  vomiting  of  blood 
which  have  been  recorded,  are  pretty  manifestly  symptom- 
atic of  a  more  primary  affection. 

Of  such  sjrmptooiatic  vomitings  of  bloody  the  chief  in- 
stances are  the  following. 

1018.]  One  of  tliemost  frequent  is  that  which  appears 
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]A  consequence  of  a  suppression  of  an  evacuation  of  blooS 
nrhich  bad  been  for  some  time  before  established  in  another 
part  of  the  body ^  particularly  that  of  the  menstrual  flux  in 
women. 

1019.]  There  are  instancy  of  a  vomiting  of  blood  hap« 
pening  from  tiie  retention  of  the  menses :  but  such  instances 
are  very  uncommon  ;  as  retention  of  the  menses  rarely 
kappens  in  consequence  of,  or  even  with  a  plethoric  state 
of  the  body  ;  and  as  rarely  does  it  produce  that,  or  the 
hemorrhagy  in  question. 

There  are  instances  of  a  vomiting  of  blood  happening 
to  pregnant  .women  ;  that  might  therefore  also  be  imputed 
to  the  suppression  of  the  menses^  which  happens  to  women 
in  that  state.  There  have  indeed  been  more  instances  of 
this  than  of  the  former  case  ;  but  the  latter  are  still  very 
rare  r  for  although  the  blood  which  used  to  flow  monthly 
before  impregnation,  is,  upon  this  taking  place,  retained^ 
it  is  commonly  so  entirely  employed  in  duating  the  uterine 
vessels,  and  in  the  growth  of  the  foetus  that  it  is  seldom 
found  to  produce  a  plethoric  state  of  the  body,  requiring 
a  vicarious  outlet. 

The  vomiting  of  blood,  therefore,  that  is  vicarious  of 
the  menstrual  flux,  is  that  which  commonly  and  almost  on- 
ly happens  upon  a  suppression  of  that  nux,  after  it  had 
been  for  some  time  established. 

1020.]  When  such  a  suppression  happens,  it  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  operate  by  inducing  a  plethoric  state  of  the  whole 
body,  and  thereby  occasioning  hemorrhagy  from  other 
parts  of  it  ;  and  hemorrhagies  from  many  different  parts 
of  the  body  have  been  observed  by  physicians  as  occur- 
ring in  consequence  of  the  suppression  we  speak  of.  It  is 
however  the  great  variety  of  such  hemorrhagies,  that  leads 
me  to  think,  that  with  the  plethoric  state  of  the  whole  body 
th^re  must  be  always  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
part  from  which  the  blood  flows,  that  determines  its  afflux 
to  that  particular,  often  singularly  odd,  part ;  and  there- 
fore, that  such  hemorrhagies  maf  .from  these  circumstances 
occur  without  any  considerable  plethora  at  the  same  time 
prevailing  in  the  whole  systems 

1021 J  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  we  are  to  expect  m 
hemorrhagy  in  consequence  of  a  suppression  of  the  menses- 
inducing  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  we  should  expect, 
especially  an  hemoptysis,  or  hemorrhagy  from  the  lungs^. 
as  a  plethorsv  might  be  expected  to  show  its  effects  espetfi-^' 
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ftlly  there;  and  accotdingly,  upon  occasioo  of  suppressed 
menses^  that  hemorrhagy  occurs  more  frequenl:]^  than  any 
oth^r :  but  even  this,  ivhen  it  does  happen,  neither  in  its 
circumstances  nor  its  consciences,  leads  us  to  suppose, 
that  at  the  same  time  any  coniderable  or  dangerous  plethora 
prevails  in  the  body. 

1022.1  These  considerations  (in  1020.  1021.)  will,  lap- 

Jirehena,  apply  to  our  present  subject ;  and  I  would  there- 
ore  alledge,  that  a  hematemesis  may  perhaps  depend  upon 
particular  circumstances  of  the  stomach  determining  an  af- 
nux  of  blood  to  that  organ,  and  may  therefore  occur  with- 
out any  considerable  or  dangerous  plethora  prevailing  in  the 
systen^.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  the  stomach, 
which  upon  the  occasion  mentioned,  may  determine  an  afi' 
fiux  of  blood  to  it,  I  cannot  certainly  or  clearly  explain  j 
butpresmde  that  it  depends  upon  the  connection  ana  con- 
sent which  we  know  to  subsist  between  the  uterus  and  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  especially  that  priucipai 
part  of  it,  the  stomach. 

1023.]  From  these  reflections,  we  may,  I  think  dn^w  tlie 
following  conclusions  : 

I.  That  the  hematemesis  we  speak  of  is  hardly  ever  a 
dangerous  disease. 

II.  That  it  will  hardly  ever  require  the  remedies  suited  to 
the  cure  of  active  hemorrhagy  ;  and  at  least  that  it  will  re- 
quire these  only  in  those  unusual  cases  in  which  there  ap- 
pear strong' marks  of  a  general  plethora,  and  in  which  tne 
vomiting  of  blood  appears  to  be  considerably  active,  very 
profuse,  and  frequently  recurring. 

ni.  That  a  vomiting  of  blood  from  suppressed  menses, 
ought  seldom  to  prevent  the  use  of  these  remedies  of  ame- 
norrhcea,  which  might  be  improper  in  the  case  of  an  active 
idiopathic  hemorrhagy. 

1024.]  Another  case  of  symptomatic  hematemesis  quite 
analagous  to  that  already  mentioned,  is  the  hematemesis 
following,  and  seemingly  depending  upon,  the  suppression 
of  an  hemorrhoidal  flux,  wnich  bad  been  estabhshed  and 
frequent  for  some  time  before. 

This  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  a  general  plethoric 
state  induced  by  such  a  suppression  ;  and  indeed  sofne  de- 
gree of  a  plethoric  state  must  in  such  a  case  be  supposed  t^ 
take  place  ;  but  that  supposition  alone  will  no%  explain  tfe 
whole  of  the  case  ;  for  a  general  plethora  would  lead  us  Co 
expect  an  hemoptysis  (1021.)  rather  than  an  hematemesia; 

2t 
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and  there  is  therefore  something  still  wanting,  as  in  the 
fonijer  case>  to  explain  the  particular  detenu i nation  to  th^ 
ttmiiiJciL 

IVjicthci"  sach  an  explanation  can  be  got  from  the  conr 
nt:xit)u  l^ttwi^en  the  different  parts  of  the  sanguiferous  ves- 
sels of  the  itiimentary  canal,  or  from  the  connexion  of  the 
whole  of  tlir?ve  vessels  with  the  vena  portarura,  I  shall  not 
venture  to  determine.  But  in  the  mean  time  I  imagine^ 
that  the  expliination  requ.red  is  rather  to  be  obtained  froi^ 
that  connexion  of  the  stomach  with  the  hemorrhoidal  afc 
fection  that  I  have  t<iken  notice  of  in  945. 

1025.]  How  we  may  explain  the hematemesis  occasioned 
by  a  suppression  of  tbe  hemorrhois,  the  considerations  ia 
1020,  102 1 ,  will  apply  here  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  he- 
matemesis from  suppntssed  menses  ;  and  will  therefore  al« 
low  us  also  to  conclude  here,  that  the  disease  we  now  trea^ 
of  will  seldom  be  dangerous,  and  will  seldom  require  tlie 
same  remedies  that  idiopathic  and  active  hemorrhagy  does* 

1026.]  The  cases  of  hematemesis  already  mentioned^ 
may  be  properly  supposed  to  be  hemorrhagies  of  the  arte- 
rial kind  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  stomach  is  also  liable 
to  hemorrhagies  of  the  venous  kind  (767.) 

In  the  records  of  physic  there  are  many  instances  of  vo^^ 
mitidg  blood,  which  were  accompanied  with  a  tumefied 
spleen,  which  bad  compressed  the  vas  breve,  and  thereby 

Erevented  the  free  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  stomach* 
fow  such  an  interruption  of  tlie  venous  bloovi  paay  occa«* 
gion  an  hemorrhagy  from  c^ither  t'le  extremities  of  the  veui^ 
themselves,  or  from  tiie  extremities  of  tl>eir  correspondent 
arteri^^  we  have  explained  above  in  768  ;  and  the  iiistoriet 
of  tumefied  spleens  compressing  the  vasa  brevia,  ailbrd  an 
excelleot  illustration  and  confirmaUon  of  our  doctrine  ou 
that«siib]ect,  and  render  it  soAciently  probable  that  vomit* 
ings  of  blood  often  arise  from  such  a  cause. 

'  1027.]  It  is  also  possible,  that  an  obstruction  of  the  liver 
resisting  tiie  free  mouon  of  the  blood  in  the  vena  portarum, 
m  iV  sotnv^tiiiies  interrupt  the  free  return  of  the  venous  blood 
from  tie  vessels  of  tlie  stomach,  and  thereby  occasion  avo." 
miting  of  blood  ;  but  the  instances  of  this  are  neither  so 
frequent  nor  so  cle^irly  explained  as  those  of  the  former  case* 
102S.]  Besides  these  cases  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
liver  or  spleen,  it  is  very  probable  that  other  hemorrhagieik 
of  the  stomach  are  frequt' ntly  of  the  venous  kind. 

Tbe  disease  named  by  Sauvages^  Mels&iia,  and  by  othe^ 
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writers  commonly  termed  the  Morbus  Niger  (711;)  tnnsbt* 
ing  in  an  evacuation  cither  by  vomiting  or  by  stool,  unj 
sometimes  in  both  ways,  of  a  black  and  gfumoiiii  bioodj  oui 
hardly  be  otiierwise  occasioned,  tlian  by  a  vcnoii*  lienior- 
rhagy  from  some  part  o(  the  Intuiniri  surface  of  theiitm»t:n» 
tary  canal. 

It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  the  bile  may  sotBctimes  put; 
on  a  black  and  viscid  a i)pe:inint:t%  and  give  a  a-al  ioiitula- 
tion  for  the  appellation  of  an  Atra  Bibs  ;  but  it  Jt>  clTLiiu, 
that  instances  of  this  are  \tivy  wfe  ;  and  it  is  highlv  proba* 
bie  tliat  v\  hat  gave  occasion  to  the  notion  of  an  atra  nilisaoiHng 
the  ancients,  was  truly  tlje  appearance  of  blood  ponrt^d  into 
the  alimentary  canal  in  the  manner.!  havt?  tiKiiiioncd  j  and 
which  appearance,  we  know,  ti>e  blotid  always  pui^j  on 
when  it  nas  stagnated  there  for  any  kngih'of  time.  I  sup* 
pos«  it  is  now  generally  thought,  that  Boerhaave's  notion  of 
such  a  matter  existing  in*the  mass-of  biood,  is  witiiout  any 
foundation  ;  whiUt,  by  dissections  in  modern  times,  it  ap« 
pears  very  clearly,  that  the  morbus  ni^er  presenting  such 
an  appearance  of  blood,  always  depends  upon  the  effusion 
and  stagnation  I  have  mentioned. 

1029.]  From  this  account  of  the  metena  it  will  appear 
that  vomiting  of  blood  may  arise  in  consequence  of  blood 
being  poured  out  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  either 
into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  itself,  or  into  the  superior 
portions  of  the  intestines,  from  whence  ikiatters  often  pass 
into  the  stomach. 

1030.]  Both  in  the  case  of  the  melsena,  and  in  the  ana. 
logous  cases  from  affections  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  vomitings  tif  blood  occurring  must  be 
considered  as  synnptomatic  affections,  not  at  all  to  be  treat, 
ed  as  a  primary  active  hemorrhaojy,  but  by  remedies,  if 
any  such  be  known,  that  may  resolve  the  primary  obstruc* 
tions.* 

*  Thii  if  doaMeM  the  nost  ntionti  )>ractice,  namely,  to  resolve  the  obstructioa  which  ba»K- 
*  casioned  the  blood  to  be  thrown  or  dnven  to  the  intestines.  Tu  discover  this  primary  obsiruo- 
Cion  is,  however,  aomeiimes  extremely  difficult ;  and,  even  when  it  u  discovered,  it  is  frc 
quenily  noi  easily  resolved;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  we  must  use  the  general  remedies  for  re- 
movitti;  tl>e  plethora,  except  laxatives,  the  operations  ot  which,  in  general,  derive  the  fluids  to 
tiie  intestines.  Sweating  it  perhaps  the  best  general  evacuation  for  detcrmiihoE  the  ttuidt 
from  the  intestines;  but  Its  u^e  ought  to  be  preceded  by  bleediB»i.and  it  ought  ubt,  in  tltefle 
cases*  to  be  excitetl  by  nauseating  d«Mesof  rm^cs,  as  thrse  piodbce  the  ^ii.e  efiect  as  laxa- 
tives; we  roust  therefore  have  recourse  to  theH^ghi  aritnatic^,  «■«€,  m»A>,.toaimt  wine  wtKy, 
ice  Camphor  and  opium  are  also  proper  sudonla  m  these  casift  'i'Uj  mar  v  gtven  tugc« 
ikBK,  u  in  the  loHowing  bolus :  '^  .  /#-«•• 

R.  Camphor,  gr.  «k 
Spir.  vmi  gutt.  i 
C^ii  pur.  gr.  u 
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1031.]  I  believe  I  have  now  meationed  almost  the  whole 
of  the  causes  (jroducLtiganhemateinesis;  and  certainly  the 
causes  mentioned^  are  those  which  most  commonly  give 
occasion  to  that  symptom.  Possibly ^  however  there  may 
be  some  other  causes  of  it,  such  as  that  singular  one  men- 
tioned by  Saavage  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  bursting  in- 
to the  stomach;  and  it  b  possible,  that  some  diseases  of 
other  cantiguous  parts,  which  have  become  closely  adher« 
ing  to  the  stomacli,  may  sometimes,  by  a  rupture  into  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach,  pour  blood  into  it,  which  is  after- 
wards rejected  by  vomiting.  It  is  pos^ble  also,  that  ab- 
sce^es  and  ulcerations  of  the  stomach  itself,  may  some- 

Conf.  card.  iss.  vel  q.  §., 

M.  f.  bolus. 

Sooe  pnctitUmen  have  reoommended  brge  qiunfhiet  of  ipenhaceti  in  caws  of  hemale- 
metis,  aad  no(  witbout  reason.  It  auj  be  ctven  ia  cmuliiOBii  with  yqllu  of  tggh  or  in  M 
«lectiuu7.   I  duU  dierefore  add  a  (bnnula  or  each. 

R.  Spermat.  cet.  Sss. 
Vitel.  ovi  q.  s. 

Tere  in  mortar,  mormoreo,  et  adde 
Aq.  font.  Svii. 
Syr.  simpL  JL 
M.  f.  Emids. 

The  doie  of  tfaii  enulsiuiiu  two  or  three  table-ipoaafuli  evenr  three  hovit. 

R.  Spermat.  cet.  Ji. 
Conserv.  rosar.  Sii. 
Syr.  Simp.  Si. 
M.  f.  Elect. 

The  dose  of  thii  electuacy  it  a  tea-cpoonfttl  or  two  ererf  two  or  three  boun. 

If  the  bematemesit  be  violent  we  must  have  leooone  to  soine  of  the  ttyptica  a  ad  aatriiifeMi 
aKndoned  before  in  the  cure  of  the  hemonha|]F  in  geatral,  at  tbtm,  catechu,  kiao,  lee  of 
which  I  shall  sufa!)otn  some  formal*. 

R.  Alum.  ust.  gr.  iii. 
Elino  ds$m 
M.  f.  Pulvis. 

Thb^powder fliaj  be repeatedeverj  two boiirs»  and  three tabte-flpooafols of  the  tioctaie  of 
to  warn  it  d 


jpKiauy  be  given  to  wash  it  down. 

The  electuariam  jiponicom  of  the  Edinbargh  Paraucopoeta  ii  weU  cakwUtrd  for  A«ia 
iti  dene  is  a  dradmi  and  a  half  or  two  drachms.  *^ 
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timet  pour  blood  ioto  its  caTity  to  be  thrown  up  by  vo^ 
miting. 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary,  among  the  symptomatic  to- 
mitings  of  biood,  to  enumerate  those  from  external  vio- 
lence,  nor,  what  is  analogous  to  it,  that  which  arises  from 
violent  straining  to  vomit;  which  last,  however,  is  much 
more  rare  than  might  be  expected.  In  either  of  these  cases 
the  nature  of  the  disease  cannot  be  doubtful,  and  the  ma* 
nagement  of  it  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  has 
been  delivered  above  with  respect  to  moderating  and  i 
training  hemorriu^  in  general. 


SECTION  n. 


Of  the  Hematuria,  or  the  Voiding  t\f  Blood  from 
the  Urinary  Passage. 

1032.]  IT  is  alledged,  that  an  hematuria  has  occurred 
without  any  other  symptom  of  an  affisction  of  the  kidneys 
or  urinary  passages  being  present  at  Aie  same  time;  and  as 
this  happened  to  plethoric  persons,  and  recurred  at  fixed 
periods,  such  a  case  has  bi^n  supposed  ito  be  an  instance 
of  idiopathic  hematuria,  and  of-  the  nature  of  those  actire 
hemorrhagies  I  have  treated  of  before. 

1033.]  I  cannot  positively  deny  the  existence  of  such  a' 
case;  but  must  observe,  that  there  are  very-few  instances 
of  such  upon  the  records  ci  physic;'  that  none  have  ever 
occurred  to  my  observation,  or  to  that  of  my  friends ;  and 
that  the  observations  adduced  may  be  fallacious,  as  I  have 
frequently  observed  an  hematuria  without  symptoms  of 
other  affisction  of  the  kidney  or  urinary  passages  being,  for 
the  time,  present;  whilst,  however,  fits  of  a  nephralgia 
c^culosa  having,  before,  or  soon  after,  happened,  ren* 
dered  it  to  me  sufficiently  probable,  that  the  hematuria 
Was  owing  to  a  wound  made  by  a  stone  present  in  some 
part  of  the  urinary  passages. 

1034.]  The  existence  of  an  idiopathic  hematuria  is  fur. 
ther  improbable,  as  a  general  plethora  is  more  likely  to 
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1035.J  One  of  the  most  frequent  is,  that  hematturia 
which  attends  the  nephralgia  calculosa,  and  seems  mani. 
feiitiv  to  be  owing  to  a  stone  wounding  theinteimal  suriace 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  of  the  ureter.  In  such  cases, 
the  blood  discharged  with  the  urine  is  sometimes  of  a^ 
pretty  florid  color,  but  for  the  most  part  is  of  a  dark  hue: 
the  whole  of  it  is  sometimes  diflPused  or  dissolved,  and 
therefore  entirely  suspended  in  the  urine  ;  but  if  it  is  in 
any  large  qnantitv,  a  portion  of  it  is  deposited  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vesseT  containing  the  voided  blood  and  urine. 
On  dilFerent  occasions,  the  blood  voided  puts  on  different 
appearances.  If  the  blood  poured  out  in  the  kidney  has 
happened  to  stagnate  for  some  time  in  the  ureters  or  blad- 
der, it  is  sometimes  coagulated,  and  the  coa<?ulated  partis 
afterwards  broken  down  intp  a  grumous  mass  of  a  black  or 
dark  color,  and  therefore  gives  the  same  color  to  tiie  urine 
voided ;  or  if  the  quantity  of  broken  down  blood  is  Siuall, 
it  gives  only  a  brownish  urine  rese.iibling  coHPee.  It  soine- 
times  also  happens,  that  the  blo>>d  stagnating  and  coagu- 
lating in  the  ureters,  takes  the  form  of  these  vessels,  and 
is  therefore  voided  tftider  the  appearance  of  a  worm ;  and 
if  the  coagulated  blood  happens  to  have,  as  it  may  some- 
times, have,  the  glnten  separated!ft6m  the  red  globules,  these 
worm-like  appearances  hate  their  external  surface  whitish, 
and  the  whole  seemingly  forming  a  tube  containing  a  red- 
liquor.  I  have  sometimes  observed  the  blood  which  had 
seemingly  been  coagulated  in  the  tffeter,  come  away  itt* 
an  almost  dry  state,  resembling  the  half-burnt  wick  "of  a 
candle.'^ 

lose.]  These  are  the  several  appearances  of  the  blood 
voided  ititbe  hefaaturia  calculosa,  when  it  proceeds  espe- 
cially froAil- the  kfdneys  or  ureter;  and  many  of  the  same" 
appearance  are  observed  when  the  blood  proceeds  only 
from  the  bladder  when  a  stone  is  lodged  there ;  but  tlie- 
attending  symptoms  will  commonly  point  out  the  difl^rent 
seat  of  the  disease. 

In  one  case,  when  a  quantity  of  blood  from  the  kidney 
»  ureter  is  coagulated  in  the  bladder,  and  is  therefore  dif- 

•  In  cenenl,  the  Mood  iVtoagoltted  and  gromoos ;  hcnoe  tht  urine  dtpodu  t  dark  bMV« 
aobitance  somewhat  re»eiiibliiigc«ilfce  grounds. 

As  the  numous  bluud  ii  specificailjr  heavier  than  the  urine,  it  fills  t0  the  bottom  of  the  Mad- 
der.  a:id  is  contcquenty  voided  in  grcAitr  quantity  in  the  beginning  uan  towards  the  end  <i 
flBakine  water*  the  urine  that  comes  off  Artt  being  very  deep  colored  and  muddV}  but  bceoot* 
Iftg,  while  It  flows  gradually  more  transparent  and  pure,  unril  at  iatt  it  is  perfectly  of  »  WtiVtl 
ap.iearance.  The  patient  generally  menrions  titis  drcumstanoe  in  rtescribinf  ras  coiDplamti» 
wiA  this  addition,  that  he  haf  ip  the  begraning  some  difficulty  of  makipf  wtta«  bmt  tmt  tUt 
tfficvlty  decrcaict  ia  preppitiOB  al  tfce  uriac  becoaie$  mast  tran»parcnti 
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ficultly  thrown  out  from  this,  the  pain  and  uneasiness  on 
such  an  occdsion  may  appear  chiefly  to  be  in  the  bladder^ 
though  it  contains  no  stone ;  but  the  antecedent  symptomt 
wilJ  commonly  discover  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

1037.J  In  any  of  the  cases  of  the  hematuria  calculosa^ 
it  wiJJ  hardly  be  necessary  to  employ  the  remedies  suited 
to  an  active  hemorrhagy.  It  will  be  proper  only  to  em- 
ploy the  regimen  fit  for  moderating  hemorrhagy  in  geoi^ral, 
and  particularly  here  to  avoid  every  thing  or  circumstance 
that  might  irritate  the  kidneys  or  ureters.  Of  such  cases 
of  irritation  there  is  none  more  frequent  or  more  consider-  ^ 
able  than  the  presence  of  hardened  faeces  in  the  colon;' 
and  these  therefore  are  to  be  frequently  removed  by  the 
Arequent  use  of  gentle  laxatives.^    • 

1038.]  The  hematuria  calculosaf  may  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  a  case  of  the  hematuria  violenta:  and  therefore 
I  subjoin  to  that  the  other  instances  of  hematuria  from  ex- 
ternal violence ;  such  as  that  from  external  contusion  oa 
the  region  of  the  kidney ,:(  ^^^d  that  from  the  violence  or 
V  long  continued  exercise  of  the  muscles  incumbent  on  the 
kidneys.  An  instance  of  the  letter  cause  occurs  especial- 
ly in  riding.§ 

1039.]  It  may  also  be  considered  as  a  case  of  the  hema- 
turia violenta,  when  the  disease  occurs  in  consequence  of 
the  taking  in  of  certain  acrid  substances,  which  pass  again 
especially  by  the  urinary  passages  ;  and  by  iiiffaminjr  aTi4 
swelling  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bring  on  a  rygUire  of  the 
over-distended  blood-vessels,  and  give  occasion  to ^  bloody^ 
urine.  The  most  noted  instance  of  this  is  in  the  eftecl  of 
cantharides  in  a  certain  quantity,  any  way  tntr^jiK^d  into 
the  body.  And  possibly  some  other  acrids  mi|Bk^  ihm 
same  effect.  II  ^fl^^-^ 

*  Glyfters  are  preferable  to  pwndves  in  these  osest  bec&ui?  thc^'  nr«  1?^^  ■lirfwtinci  ^^^  * 
the emuiiient  I'ljrkten  are  preferable  to  all  others,  for  their  ohL|  munLtcn  Ji  to^petn  il^cl'iiard*  : 
cued  taxti.  The  oal;  puti^i:i?es  to  be  used  are  thuie  of  the  floildi<M  k  i  iu\,  '^ "iraibLj^li  '*^ii, 
ice  The  inteniioD  or  purgatives,  in  these  cases,  h  only  to  rrQii,>Teihc  t.4reffiHV|iKL-i;  uid 
this  iDtention  can  often  be  tuffidentiy  answered  by  a  proper  chuit*  of  fft*.'^,  a*  tft^ms,  eipecial^ 
ly4hoie  made  with  barley  and  young  animal  Qesh;  barley  srucJ,  wuh  priific^  Lji^iIuU  in  iu  utfwv 
ed  endive,  lettuce,  and  other  oierai^ous  dishes.  * 

•f  I'ht*  hematuria  calculosa  being  symptomatic,  can  only  be  cured  by  removing  the  cause ;  it 
m«y^  however,  be  greatly  relieved  by  demulcents,  as  lint»eed  tea^  decoiion  of  marsh  mallow&i 
muciUge  of  gum  Arabic,  thicic  bailcy-water,  &c  ^ 

i  I'he  hematuria  proceeding  horn  a  contusion  of  the  region  of  die  Icidneys  requires  general 
and  topical  bleeding,  with  puiges.  and  an  attention  to  tlie  antiphlogistic  regimen.  Some  prac- 
titionen  reoonunenu  tiie  waroi  balsams  in  these  cftbcs;  bnu  on  account  of  their  lieatihjl  quality, 
iheir  use  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Nitre  is  not  alwtys  admissible,  on  account  of  la  irritating  ti)c 
kidneys ;  burit  i^  a  powerful  antiphlogistic  j  and,  if  it  is  used  in  these  cases,  it  mast  be  weU  dU 
luted  :  the  mucilaginous  drinks  aie  absolutely  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  used  plentifiitty. 
.  i  I'he  only  method  of  treating  this  liind  of  hematuria  is  by  rest.  A  person  subject  to  it  oughi 
sever  to  pde. 

I  II11S  species  of  hematuria  is  cured  by  evacuating  the  acrid  substance,  and  by  the  ose  of  the 
mucitaginous  drinks  before  mentioned.  1  he  acrid  subsunoe  may  be  evacuated  by  aiktiphlo* 
eistic  pitfgesi  or  b7  the  milder  diurttks^  ai  mtce,  decoctions ef  penlcj  roou,  creasn  of  tAiOur, 
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1040.]  Beside  these  most  frequent  instances  of  hematuria, 
which  cannot  be  considered  as  idiopathic  hemorrhagies^ 
there  aire  some  other  instances  of  hematuria  mentioned  by 
authors,  that  are  still  however  manifestly  symptomatic ; 
such  as  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  urinary  passages,  in 
consequence  of  a  suppression  of  either  the  menstrual  or  he- 
morrhoidal flux.  Tnese  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to 
the  hematemesis  produced  by  the  like  causes  ;  and  the  se- 
veral reflections  made  above  on  that  subiect,  will  I  think, 
apply  here,  and  particularly  the  conclusions  formed  in 
1023.  Instances,  however,  of  either  of  these  cases,  and 
especially  of  the  first,  have  been  extremely  rare. 

1041.]  Of  such  symptomatic  hematuria  there  is  however 
one  instance  deservine  notice ;  and  that  is,  when  a  sup- 
pression of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  either  by  a  communica- 
tion of  vessels,  or  merely  by  the  vicinity  of  parts,  occa- 
sions a  determination  of  the  bloodi  into  the  vessels  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  which  in  consequence  of  a  rixis  or 
anastomosis,  pour  out  blood  to  be  voided  either  with  or 
without  urine.  This  case  is  what  has  been  named  the 
Hemorrhoides  Veside  ;  and  with  some  propriety!  when  it 
is  manifestly  an  evacuation  vicarious  of  what  nad  before 
been  usually  made  from  the  rectum.  With  respect  to  the 
management  of  the  hemorrhoides  vesicae,  I  would  apply 
the  whole  of  the  doctrines  that  I  have  delivered  above,  with 
respect  to  the  cure  of  the, proper  hemorrhoidal  aflection.* 

1042.]  There  remains  still  to  be  mentioned  one  other  in- 
stance of  symptomatic  hematuria,  which  is  that  which  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  confluent  and  putrid  small-pox,  as  well 
as  in  several  other  instances  of  putrid  diseases.  The 
blood,  in  such  cases,  may  be  presumed  to  come  from  the 
kidneys ;  and  I  apprehend  that  it  comes  from  thence  in  con- 
sequence of  that  fluidity  which  is  always  produced  in  the 
blood  approaching   to-  a  putrid  state.     Such  hematuria, 

whey,  fcc  The  •ction  of  finih^rideii  on  *hc  ariiuiT  psiuicci  u  not  Well  exptaised.  We  caa 
Scarcely  believe  that  stit  tkh  of  tlic  tinihiridcs  a  ab^oibrd  ftohi  the  biUterin|  plaitter;  vet  iu 
cfieeti  are  the  tame  Wii>i  tha»  priixlun.iI  by  iik\P>^  liyt  raniki^rtdes  iDteniaDy.  llie  strancarr, 
and  its  concomiunt  iiini^itfiQu,  m^;  be  eOievcd  hj  larec  :iiid  pientifial  dilutiooi  ^nd  a  free  iu« 
•f  the  mudlagiDous  rlnnkik.  Camphor  hu  been  tbEni^T  iq  hive  some  specific  quality  in  pre- 
venting and  curing  the  itnnfcun  produiici!  by  btifterst  utid  ctpcrience  wanaatt  the  coACiustoo  t 
espcdaily  if  the  caraphor  i%  jo^n^cL  wuL  afiiunt,  u  La  tbc  Uiiamrngfonou^t 

Be*  Camphor,  ^*  ri 

Spir.  vini  guttrX. 

Opii  pun  gr,  f, 

Conscrv.  rosar.  ^u 

M.  f.  holus. 

*  Articles  946.  et  scqueat 
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therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sjrmptom  of  any  af* 
fection  of  the  kidneys,  but  merely  as  a  mark  of  the  pu* 
trescent  state  of  the  blood. 

1043.]  In  certain  diseases  the  urine  b  discharged  of  such 
a  deep  red  color,  as  to  give  a  suspicion  of  its  being  tinged 
by  blood  present  in  it  ;  and  this  nas  given  occasion  to  Sau- 
Tages,  amongst  the  other  species  of  hematuria,  to  mark  the 
hematuria  spuria,  and  the  hematuria  lateritia;  both  of 
which,  however,  he  supposes  to  be  without  any  blood  pre- 
sent in  the  urine.  In  many  cases  it  is  of  importance,  in 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  disease,  to  determine  whether 
the  red  color  of  urine  be  from  blood  present  in  it,  or  from 
a  certain  state  of  the  salts  and  oils  which  are  always  in  great- 
er or  lesser  proportion  constituent  parts  of  the  urine  ;  and 
the  question  may  be  commonly  determined  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

It  has  been  observed  above,  that  when  any  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  is  voided  with  the  urine,  there  is  always 
a  portion  of  it  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  voided  blood  and  jurine :  and  in  such  a  case  there 
will  be  no  doubt  in  attributing  the  color  of  the  urine  float- 
ing above  to  some  part  of  the  blood  diffused  in  it.  The 
question,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  presence  of  blood 
in  the  urine  can  only  occur  when  no  such  deposition  as  I 
have  mentioned  appears  ;  and  when  the  blood  that  may  be 
supposed  to  be  present  is  dissolved  or  diffused,  and  there- 
fore entirely  suspended  in  the  urine.  In  this  case  the  pre- 
sence of  the  blood  may  be  commonhr  known, .  1st,  By  the 
color,  which  blood  gives,  different  from  any  urine  without 
blood  that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  and  I  think  a  little  experience 
will  enable  most  persons  to  make  this  distinction.  2dly,  By 
this,  that  the  presence  of  blood  always  diminishes  the  trans- 
parency of  the  urine  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  urine,  though  very  high  colored,  loses  its 
transparency  ;  at  least  this  nardly  ever  appears,  if  the  urine 
is  examined  when  recently  voided.  3dly,  When  urine  has 
blood  mixed  with  it,  it  tinges  a  piece  of  linen  dipped  into  it 
"with  a  red  color,  which  the  highest  colored  urine  without 
blood,  never  does.  4thly,  High  colored  urine  without 
blood,  upon  cooling,  and  remaining  at  rest  in  a  vessel,  al- 
most always  deposits  a  lateritious  sediment  ;  and  if  upon 
any  occasion  bloody  urine  should  deposit  a  sediment  that 
may  be  of  a  portion  of  thq  blood  formerly  diffused  in  it^ 
the  difierencc,  however^  may  be  discenied  by  this,  tliat  the 
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sediment  deposited  by  urine  without  blood,  upon  the  urine's 
being  again  heated,  will  be  entirely  redissolved,  which  will 
not  happen  to  any  sediment  from  blood.  Lastly,  we  know 
no  state  of  urine  without  blood,  which  shews  any  portion  of 
it,  coagulable  b^  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water  ;  but 
blood  difiiised  in  urine  is  still  coagulable  by  such  a  heat ; 
and  by  this  test,  therefore,  the  presence  o^  blood  in  urine 
may  be  commonly  ascertained. 


BOOK  V. 

OF  PROFLUVIA,  OR  FLUXES,   WITH 
PYREXIA. 

1044.]  XpORMER  nosologists  have  established  a  class  of 
]l  diseases  under  the  title  of  Fluxes,  or  Profiu- 
via  ;  but  as  in  this  class  they  have  brought  together  a  great 
number  of  diseases,  which  have  nothing  in  common,  ex- 
cepting the  dng!e  circumstance  of  an  mcreased  discbar^ 
of  fluidiij  and  vs  hich  also  are,  in  other  respects,  very  dif- 
ferent from  one  iuiother ;  I  have  avoided  so  improper  an  ar- 
rangement, and  have  distributed  most  of  the  diseases  com- 
prehended ill  such  a  class  by  the  nosologists,  into  placet 
more  natural  and  proper  for  them«*  I  have,  iudeea,  still 
employed  here  the  general  title  ;  but  I  confine  it  to  such 
fluxes  only  as  are  constantly  attended  with  pyrexia,  and 
which  therefore  necessarily  belong  to  the  class  of  diseases  of 
which  I  am  now  treating. 

Of  the  fluxes  which  may  be  considered  as  being  very 
constantly  febrile  diseases,  there  are  only  two,  the  catarrh 
and  dysentery ;  and  of  these  therefore,  I  now  proceed  to  trait. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  CATARRH. 

1045.]  T^HE  catarrh  is  an  increased  excretion  of  uia- 
X    cus  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
fauces,  and  bronchicB,  attended  with  pyrexia. 

*  Sauvages  enumerates  no  less  than  thirty-six  genera  of  fluxes,  each  of  which  are  subdivided 
into  numerous  species.  Vogel  has  forty  five  genera,  under  the  title  fd  Proflurili  BOSt  of  whk^ 
«e  extremely  diOuent  (rom  each  other  iii  ibeir  esmitial  qoaiiUcsi 
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Pr^tkal  writers  and  nosologists  have  distinguished  the 
disease  by  different  appellations,  according  as  it  happens 
to  a£bct  those  different  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane^  the 
one  part  more  or  less  than  the  other  :  But  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  disease,  although  affecting  ditlerent  parts,  is  al- 
ways of  the  same  nature,  and  process  from  the  same  cause. 
Very  commotily,  indeed,  those  different  parts  are  affected 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  little  room  for 
the  distinction  mentioned. 

The  disease  has  been  frequently  treated  of  under  the  title 
of  Tussis,  or  Cough  ;  and  a  cougfa,  indeed,  always  at- 
tends the  chief  form  of  catarrh,  ti:mt  is,  the  increased  ex- 
cretion from  the  bronchise :  but  a  cough  is  so  often  a  symp^ 
torn  of  many  other  aflbctions,  which  are  very  different 
from  one  another,  that  it  is  improperly  employed  as  a  ge« 
neric  title. 

1046.]  The  remote  cause  of  catarrh  is  most  commonly 
cold  applied  to  the  body.  This  application  of  cold  pro- 
ducing catarrh,  can  in  many  cases  oe  distinctly  observed ; 
and  I  believe  it  would  always  be  so,  were  men  acquaint- 
ed with,  and  attentive  to,  the  circumstances  which  deter* 
mine  cold  to  act  upon  the  body.    (See  94 — 96^. ) 

From  the  same  paragraphs  we  may  learn  what  in  some 
persons  gives  a  predisposition  to  catarrh. 

1047 .J  The  msease,  of  which  I  am  now  to  treat,  prene- 
rally  begins  with  some  difficulty  of  breathing  through  the 
nose,  and  with  a  sense  of  some  nilness  stopping  up  that  pas« 
sage.  This  is  also  often  attended  with  some  dull  pain  and  a 
sense  of  weight  in  the  forehead,  as  well  as  some  stiffness  in 
the  motion  of  the  eyes.  These  feelings,  sometimes  at  theiv 
very  first  beginning,  and  always  soon  after,  are  attended 
with  the  distulation  firom  the  nose  ;  and  sometimes  from  the 
eyes,  of  a  thin  fluid,  which  is  often  found  to  be  somewhat 
acrid,  both  by  its  taste,  and  by  its  fretting  the  parts  over 
which  it  passes. 

1048.]  These  symptoms  constitute  the  coryza  sxid  grom 
vedo  of  medical  authors,  and  are  commonly  attended  with 
a  sense  of  lassitude  over  the  whole  body.  Sometimes  cold 
shiverings  are  felt,  at  least  the  body  is  more  sensible  than 
usual  to  the  coldness  of  the  air ;  and  with  all  this  the  pulse 
becoiues,  especially  in  the  evenings,  more  frequent  than 
ordinary. 

1 049.]  These  symptoms  seldom  continue  long  before  they 
Mre  accompanied   with  some  hoarseness,  and  ^  ^nse  of 
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roughness  and  soreness  in  the  trachea,  and  with  some  dtffi. 
cutty  of  breathing,  attributed  to  a  sense  of  straitness  of 
the  chest,  and  attended  with  a  cough,  which  seems  to  arise 
from  some  irritation  felt  at  the  glottis.  The  cough  is  gene* 
rally  at  jfirst  dry,  occasioning  pains  about  the  chest,  and 
more  especially  in  the  breast.  Sometimes,  together  with 
these  symptoms^  pains  resembling  those  of  the  rheumatism 
are  felt  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  about  the 
neck  and  head.  While  these  symptoms  take  place,  the  ap« 
petite  is  impaired,  some  thii^t  arises,  and  a  general  lassi- 
tude is  felt  over  all  the  body. 

1050.]  These  symptoms  (1047, — 1049.)  mark  the  vio- 
lence and  height  of  the  disease  ;  which,  however,  does  not 
commonly  continue  long.  By  d^rees  the  cough  becomes 
attended  with  a  copious  excretion  of  mucus  ;  which  is  at 
first  thtn,  but  gradually  becoming  thicker,  is  brought  up 
with  less  frequent  and  less  laborious  coogbing.  The  hoarse- 
ness and  soreness  of  the  trachea  likewise  gom?  off,  the  fe- 
brile symptoms  abating,  the  cough  becoming  less  frequent, 
and  with  less  expectoration,  the  disease  soon  aliter  ceases 
altogethei . 

105  K]  Such  is  generally  ^he  course  of  this  disease,  which 
h  commonly  neither  tedious  nor  dangerous ;  but,  upon 
some  occasions,  it  is  in  both  respects  otherwise.  A  person 
affected  with  catarrh  seems  to  be  more  than  usually  liable 
to  be  affected  by  cold  air  ;  and  in  that  condition,  if  expo&*- 
ed  to  cold,  the  disease,  which  seemed  to  be  yielding,  is 
often  brou^t  back  with  greater  violence  than,  before  ;  and 
is  rendered  not  only  more  tedious  than  otherwise  it  would 
have  been,  but  also  more  dangerous  by  the  supervening  of 
other  diseases. 

1052.]  Some  degree  of  the  cynanche  tonsillaris  often  ac- 
companies the  catarrh  ;  and,  when  the  latter  is  aggravated 
by  a  fresh  application  of  cold,  the  cynanche  abo  becomes 
more  violent  and  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the  cough 
which  is  present  at  the  same  time. 

1053«]  When  a  catarrh  has  been  occasioned  by  a  violent 
cause  :  wh^  it  has  been  aggravated  by  improper  manage- 
ment; and  especially  when  it  has  been  rendered  more  vio^ 
lent  by  fresh  and  repeated  applications  of  cold,  it  often 
pasi^es  into  a  pneumonic  inflammation  attended  with  the  ut- 
most danger. 

1054.]  Unless,  however,  such  accidents  as  those  of  1051. 
— 1053,  happen,  a  catarrh^  in  sound  persons  not  far  ad* 
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vanoed  io  life,  is,  I  think,  always  a  slight  disease,  and  at* 
tended  with  little  danger.  But,  in  persons  of  a  phthisical 
disposition,  a  catarrh  may  readily  produce  an  beoioptysis, 
or  perhaps  form  tubercles  in  the  lungs ;  and  more  certainly, 
in  persons  who  have  tubercles  already  formed  in  the  lungs, 
ad  accidental  catarrh  may  occasion  the  inflammation  of  these 
tubercles,  and  in  consequence  produce  a  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

1055.]  In  elderly  persons,  a  catarrh  sometimes  proves  a 
dangerous  disease.  Many  persons,  as  they  advance  in  life, 
and  especially  after  they  nave  arrived  at  old  age,  have  the 
natural  mucus  of  the  lungs  poured  out  in  greater  quantity, 
and  consequently  requiring  a  frequent  expectoration.  If 
therefore  a  catarrh  happen  to  such  persons,  and  increase 
the  influx  of  fluids  to  the  lungs,  with  some  degree  of  iu« 
flammation,  it  may  produce  the  peripneumonia  notha, 
which  in  snch  cases  is  very  often  fatal.     (See  376.  382). 

1056.]  The  proximate  cause  of  catarrh  seems  to  be  au 
increased  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  fauces  and  bronchix,  along  witb  some  degree  of  in- 
flammation affecting  these  parts.  The  latter  circu  instance 
is  confirmed  by  this,  that  in  the  case  of  catarrh^  the  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein  commonly  exhibits  the  same  inBaiDina- 
tory  crust  which  appears  in  the  case  of  phlegmasise. 

1057.]  The  application  of  cold  which  occa^ons  a  ca- 
tarrh, probably  operates  by  diminisliing  the  perspiration 
usually  made  by  the  skin,  and  which  is  therefore  determin- 
ed to  the  mucus  membrane  of  tbe  payrts  above  mentioned. 
As  a  part  of  the  weight  which  the  body  daily  loses  by  insea. 
sible evacuation,  is  owing  to  an  exhalation  from  the  lungs, 
there  is  probably  a  connection  between  this  exhalation  and 
the  cutaneous  perspiration,  so  that  th»  one  may  be  increas- 
ed in  proportion  as  the  other  is  diminbhed:  And  therefore 
we  may  understand  how  the  diminution  of  cutaneous  per- 
spiration, in<;onsequenceof  the  application  of  cold,  may 
iucrease  the  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  lungs,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce a  catarrh. 

1058.]  There  are  some  observations  made  by  Dn 
James  KeU  which  may  seem  to  render  this  matter  doubt- 
ful; but  there  is  a  fallacy  in  his  observations.  The  evi. 
dent  effects  of  cold  in  producing  coryza,  leave  the  matter 
in  general  without  doubt;  and  there  are  several  ifther  cir- 
cumstances which  show  a  connection  between  the  liifngsiitd 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

J059.]  Whether,  from  the  suppression  of  perspiration. 
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a  catarrh  be  produced  merely  by  an  increased  afflux  of 
fluids,  or  whether  the  mutter  of  perspiration  be  at  the  same 
time  determined  to  the  mucous  glands,^  and  there  excite  a 
particular  irritation,  may  be  uncertain;  but  the  latter  sup« 
position  is  sufficiently  probable. 

1060.]  Although,  in  the  case  of  a  common  catarrh. 
irhit!h  is  in  many  instances  sporadic,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  atiy  morbific  matter  be  applied  to  the  mucous 
glands;  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  symptoms  of 
catarrh  do  frequently  depend  upon  such  a  matter  being 
applied  to  the^e  glands  ;  as  appears  from  the  case  S 
Bieasles^  chni-cough,  and  especially  from  the  frequent  oc^ 
curreucc  of  contagious  and  epidemical  catarrh. 

1061.]  The  mention  of  this  last  leads  me  to  observe, 
that  there  are  two  species  of  catarrh,  as  I  have  marked  in 
my  Synopsis  of  Nosology.  One  of  these,  as  I  suppose, 
b  produced  by  cold  alone,  as  has  been  explained  above  ; 
and  the  other  seems  manifestly  to  be  produced  by  a  specU 
fie  contagion. 

Of  such  contagious  catarrhs,*  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
Synopsis  many  instances  occurring  from  the  14th  century 
down  to  the  present  day.  In  all  these  instances  the  phenor 
mena  have  been  much  the  same ;  and  the  disease  has  al« 
ways  been  particularly  remarkable  in  this,  that  it  has  been 
the  most  widely  and  generally  spreading  epidemic  known. 
It  has  seldom  appeared  in  any  one  country  of  Europe, 
without  appearing  successively  in  every  other  part  of  it ; 
aad  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  even  transferred  to  Ame<* 
rica,  and  has  been  spread  over  that  continent,  so  far  as  we 
have  had  opportunities  of  being  informed. 

1062.]  The  catarrh  from  contagion  appears  with  nearly 
the  same  symptoms  as  those  mentioned  (1047 — 1049.)  It 
seems  often  to  come  on  in  consequence  of  the  application 
of  cold.  It  comes  on  with  more  cold  shivering  than  the 
catarrh  arising  from  cold  alone,  and  sooner  shows  febrile 
symptoms,  and  these  likewise  in  a  more  considerable  de- 
gree. Accordingly,  it  more  speedily  runs  its  course,  which 
is  commonly  finished  in  a  few  days.  It  sometimes  termi- 
nates by  a  spontaneous  sweat ;  and  this  in  some  persons, 
produces  a  miliary  eruptiom-  It  is,  however,  the  febrile 
state  of  this  disease  especially,  that  is  finished  in  a  few 
days ;  for  the  cough,  and  other  catarrhal  symptoms,  do 
frequently  continue  longer  ;  and  often,  when  they  appear 

•  Ibcse  epidemical  caurrhi  have  been  lately  termed  loflnenia*. 
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to  be  going  off,  they  are  renewed  by  any  fresh  application 
of  coH. 

1063.]  Considering  the  number  of  persons  who  are  af- 
fected with  catarrh,  of  either  the  one  species  or  the  otbcr, 
and  escape  from  it  quickly  without  any  hurt,  It  it^ay  be  al- 
lowed to  be  a  disease  very  free  from  danger;  but  it  is  not 
always  to  be  considered  as  such;  for  in  some  persons  it  is 
accompanied  with  pneumonic  inflammation.  In  t[ie  phthi^ 
sically  disposed,  it  often  accelerates  the  coming  on  of 
friiithisis  ;  and  in  elderly  persons,  it  frequently  proves  fa- 
tal in  the  manner  explained  above,  (1053.  and  1055.) 

1064.]  The  cure  of  catarrh  is  nearly  the  same,  whether 
it  proceed  from  cold  or  contagion  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  latter  case,  remedies  are  commonly  more  neces- 
sary that  in  the  former. 

In  the  cases  of  a  moderate  disease,  it  is  commonly  suf- 
ficient to  avoid  cold,  and  to  abstain  from  animal  food  for 
some  days  ;*  or  perhaps  to  lie  a-bed,  and,  by  taking  fre- 
quently of  some  mild  and  diluent  drink  a  little  warmed,  to 
promote  a  very  gentle  sweat ;  and  after  these  to  take  care 
to  return  very  gradually  onljr,  to  the  use  of  the  free  air. 

1065.]  When  the  disease  is  more  violent,  not  only  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be  exactly  observed,  but  va- 
rious remedies  also  become  necessary. 

To  taJie  off  the  phlogistic  diathesis  which  always  attends 
this  disease,  blood-letting,  in  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity, 
and  repeated  according  as  the  symptoms  shall  require,  is 
the  proper  remedy. 

For  restoring  the  determination  of  the  fluids  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,t  and  at  the  same  time  for  expeding  the 
secretion  of  mucus  in  the  lungs,  which  may  take  off  the 
inflammation  of  its  membrane,  vomiting  is  the  most  effec- 
tual means. 

*  Perhaps  an  abstinence  flrom  all  food  would  aocelerale  the  core :  The  mucUaginoiis  drinks 
ought  tQ  be  uken  in  considerable  quantities,  and  they  are  somewhat  nutritive. 

^  The  means  of  producini^  a  gentle  and  continued  perspiration  have  been  mentioned  ia  a 
former  note.    In  catarih,  however,  the  use  of  the  warmer  sudorifics  seems  most  eifectuaL 

The  elixir  parecoricum,  diluted  with  whey,  especially  whey  made  with  the  dulcified  spirit  off 
nitre,  is  of  singular  use ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  given  if  there  is  a  considerable  degree  or  phlo- 
gistic diathesis.  In  this  case,  a  spoonful  of  the  foUowing  solution  may  be  given  every  two  or 
three  hours,  till  a  sweat  breaks  out : 

R.  Tart.  emet.  er.  li. 
Aq.  font.  3  VI.  ^ 
Syr.  Althawc  Jii.  '  •  - 

M. 

It  will  be  aeoessary  for  the  patient  to  chew  occasionally  soine  mucilaginous  demnlcenr,  as  Ex- 
tract  of  liquorice,  See.  or  to  take  a  tea-spoonful  of  equal  parts  of  oil  and  honey,  in  order  C9 
prevent  the  sharp  matter  from.iniianng  the  fauces.  The  Elect.  Pcctorale  of  the  Edinburgli 
rbarmacopcBia  not  only  relieves  the  ticklmg,  but  tends  to  product  a  salutary  diapburesis ;  lu 
dpse  is  ibe  size  of  a  nutmeg  three  or  four  uma  a-day. 
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For  the  latter  purpose,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  squills, 
gum  ammoniac,*  the  volatile  alkali,  and  some  other  medi- 
cines, might  be  useful :  but  their  efficacy  has  never  ap« 
peared  to  me  to  be  considerable  ;  and,  if  squills  have  ever 
been  very 'useful,  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  by  their  eme- 
tic, than  by  their  expectorant  powers. 

When  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  seem  to 
be  considerate,  it  is  proper,  besides  blood-letting,  to  ap- 
ply blisters  on  some  part  of  the  thorax. 

As  a  cough  is  often  the  most  troublesome  circumstance  of 
this  disease,  so  demulcents  may  be  employed  to  alleviate  it. 
See  373. 

But  af^er  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  much  abated, 
if  the  cough  should  still  continue,  opiates  afford  the  most 
effectual  means  of  relieving  it  ;  and  in  the  circumstances 
just  now  mentioned,  they  may  be  very  safely  employed. 
See  375. 

After  the  inflammatory  and  febrile  states  of  this  disease 
are  almost  entirely  gone,  the  most  effectual  means  of  dis- 
cussing all  remains  of  the  catarrhal  affection,  is  by  some  ex- 
ercise of  gestation  diligently  employed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY. 

1066.]  '"T^HE  dysentery  is  a  disease  in  which  the  patient 
X  has  lm}uent  stools  accompanied  with  much 
ffriping,  and  followed  \y  a  tenesmus.  The  stools,  though 
n^equent,  are  generally  in  small  quantity  ;  and  the  matter 
voided  is  chieny  mucus,  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  At 
the  same  time  the  natural  faeces  seldom  appear,  and,  when 
they  do,  it  is  generally  in  a  compact  andnardened  form. 

1067.]  This  disease  occurs  especially  in  summer  and  au- 
tumn, at  the  same  time  with  autumnal  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent fevers  ;  and  with  these  it  is  sometimes  combined  or 
complicated.* 

*  The  MBmoniac  and  ^qnttb  may  be  jofned  together  in  the  fbUowlag  fNOi  i 

Be.  Lac  ammoniac  Siv. 
Syr.  scillit.  Siii* 
M. 

Thh  mixtare  mnst  be  acknAwledged  to  be  somewhat  nauseous  bat  tt  hai  conskleriMe  eft- 
eacy.   The  doee  c>f  it  Is  two,  or^  if  the  stomach  can  bear  H,  three  table>ipooiifals  twice  a<diy. 

-f  It  appean  more  especialfy  m  armies  encamptd  in  tow  swnmnr  Eroundt.  aod,  WUhoiit  pi»- 
pernanasemcnt,  IS  highly  destmctire. 
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.  106S.]  The  disease*  comes  on  sometimes  with  cold  sUyeiv  * 
ings,  and  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia  ;  but  more  com  monljii 
the  ^mptoa]^  JEi^  the  topical  affectionappt^r  ^\xi^t.  The 
belly  is  costive,  with  an  unusualfllbituHce  in  the  bowels* 
Somedmes,  though  more  rarely,  some  di^ree  of  diarrhoea 
is  the  first  appearance.  In'  most  cases  the  disease  begins 
"with  eriping,  and  a  frequent  inclination  to  go  to  stool.  In 
indul^^  diis,  little  is  voided  ;  but  some  tenesmus  attends 
it«  By  degrees,  the  stools  become  more  freq\^ent,  thegrip^  .. 
ing  more  severe,  and  the  tenesmus  more  coosi<krable* 
Abng  with  these  symptqms  there  is  a  loss  of  appeliA^  mA 
Aecjuently  sickness^  nausea,  and  vomiting,  also  aflecdng  qp^ 
patient  At  the  ^ame  tame  there  is  always  more  or  less  of 
pyrexia  present,  which  is  sometimes  of  the  remittent  kind^ 
and  observes  a  tertian  period.  Sometimes  the  felTer  is  ma-^ 
ni&stly  inflammatory,  and  very  often  of  a  putrid  kinrf* 
These  febrile  states  continue  to  accooipany  the  disealse  dur« 
ing  its  whole  course,  especially  when  it  terminates  soon  in  a 
fatal  manner.  In  other  cases,  the  febrile  state  almost  en- 
tirely disappears,  while  the  proper  dysenteric  symptoms  re- 
Bsaiii  for  a  long  time  after. 

1069.]  In  the  eourse  of  the  disease,  whether  of  a  shorter 
or  loiiger  duration,  the  matter  V4)ided  by  stool  is  very  va- 
nous.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  a  mucous  matter,  without 
any  blood,  exhibiting  that  disease  which  Dr.  Roderar  has 
named  the  morbus  mueosuSi  and  others  the  dj/senteria  alba. 
For  tlie  most  part,  however,  the  mucus  dicharged  is  more 
or  less  mixed  with  blood.  This  sometimes  appears  only  in 
streaks  amongst  the  mucus ;  but  at  other  times  is  more  co- 
pious, tinging  the  whole  of  the  matter  discharged ;  and  up- 
on some  occasions  a  pure  and  unmixed  blood  is  voided  m 
considerable  quantity.  In  other  respects,  the  matter  voided 
is  variously  changed,  in  color  and  consistence,  and  is  com- 
monly of  a  strong  and  unusually  fetid  odor.  It  is  probable, 
that  ^oitietimes  a  genuine  pus  is  voided;  and  frequently  a 
putnd  sanies,  proceeding  from  gangrenous  parl^.  There 
are  very  often  mixed  with  the  liquid  matter  some  films  of  a 
membranous  appearance,  and  frequently  some  small  masses 
of  a  seemingly  sebacious  matter. 

1070.]  While  the  stools  consisting  of  these  variousr  mat^ 
fears  are  in  many  instances,  exceedingly  freAuenti  it  is  seU 
dom  that  natural  faces  appear  in  them  ;  and  when  they  4ii 
appear,  it  is,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in'  the  form  of  scybala, 
that  is,  in  somewiifit  faaitlened,  separate  balls.   When  these 


.\ 
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'  V^^l^^^^'  whether  by  the  e£R»it8  of  nature,  or  as  m)U^ 
^«Pby  art^  they  procure  a  remission  of  all  the  symptoms, 
wm  more  especially  of  the  frequent  stoob,  griping,  and 
tenesmus.  0       ^ 

1071.]  Accompanied  with  these  circumstances,  the  dis- 
ease proceeds  for  a  lojiger  or  a  shorter  time.    When  the  py- 
jK|ja  attending  it  ia  of  a  violent  inflammatory  kind,  and 
wre  eispec  tally  wheti  it  b  of  ayery  putrid  nature,  thedis- 
•^ease  ot'tea  terminates  fatally  in  a  very  few  days,  with  all 
'  '^^^  ^  supervening  gangrene.    When  the  febrile 

Sore  moderate,  or  disappears  altogether,  the  dis- 
^if  often  protracted  for  weeks,  and  even  for  months ; 
It  even  then,  after  a  various  duration,  it  often  teminate^ 
fatally,  and  generally  in  consequence  of  a  return  and  con- 
siderable aggravation  of  the  inflammatory  and  putrid  states. 
In  some  cases  the  disease  ceases  spontaneously ;  the  frequen- 
cy of  stools,  the  griping,  and  tenesmus,  gradually  diminish- 
ing, while  natural  stools  return.  In  other  cases,  the  disease 
with  moderate  symptoms,  continues  lon^,  and  ends  in  a  di- 
arrbcea,  sometimes  accompanied  with  lienteric  sjrmptoms. 

1072.]  The  remote  causes  of  this  disease  have  b^n  va- 
riously jud^d  of.  It  generally  arises  in  summer  or  autumn 
aAer  consicbrable  heats  have  prevailed  for  some  time,  and 
especially  after  very  warm,  and  at  the  same  time  very  dry 
states  of  the  weather ;  and  the  disease  is  more  frequent  in 
warm,  than  in  cooler  climates. — It  happens,  ther^ore,  ii| 
the  same  circumstances  and  seasons  which  considerably  af- 
fect the  state  of  the  bile  in  the  human  body  ;  but  as  the 
cholera  is  often  without  any  dysenteric  symptoms,  and  co- 
pious discharges  of  bile  have  been  found  to  relieve  the  sjonp- 
toms  of  dysentery,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  connec- 
tion this  disease  has  with  the  state  of  the  bile. 

1073.]  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  effluvia  from  very 
putrid  animal  substances,  readily  aflect  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal ;  and  upon  some  occasions  they  certainly  produce  a  di- 
arrhoea ;  but,  whether  they  ever  produce  a  genuine  dysen- 
tery, I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  with  certainty. 

1074.]  The  ttysentery  does  often  manifestly  arise  from 
the  application  of  cold,  but  the  disease  is  always  contagious : 
and  9  by  the  propagation  of  such  contagion,  independent 
of  cold  y  or  other  exciting  causes,  it  becomes  epidemic  in 
camps  and  other  places.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  doubted,  if 
the  application  or  cold  does  ever  produce  the  disease,  unless 
where  the  specific  contagion  has  been  previously  received 
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nito  the  body  :  And,  upon  tbe  whole,  it  is  probtbte^at 
a  specific  conts^on  is  to  be  considered  as  always  the  remoti 
cause  of  this  disease. 

1075.]  Whether  this  contagion;  like  many  othersj  be  of 
a  permanent  nature,  and  only  shows  its  eflects  in  certaiQ 
circumstances  which  render  it  active,  or  if  it  b^  occasionally 
produced,  I  cannot  determine.  NMther,  if  the  ktt^r  sup- 
position be  recei\^,  can  I  say  by  what  mean^  it  ma.y  be  ge- 
nerated. As  little  do  we  know  any  thing  of  it^  nature  con* 
sidered  in  itself;  or  at  most  this  only,  that,  in  common 
\irith  many  other  contagions,  it  appears  to  be  comm^jnly  ^ 
a  putrid  nature,  and  capable  of  inducing  a  putrescent  ten- 
dency in  tbe  human  Dody.  This,  however,  doeii  not  at 
all  explain  its  peculiar  power  in  inducing  those  symptoms 
which  properly  and  essentiidiy  constitute  the  disease  of 
dysentery.     (1066.) 

1076.]  Of  these  symptoms  the  proximate  cause  is  still 
obscure.  The  common  opinion  has  been,  that  the  disease 
depends  upon  an  acrid  matter  received  into,  or  generated 
in  the  intestines  themselves,  exciting  their  perisUiltic  mo- 
tion, and  thereby  producing  the  frequent  stools  which  occur 
in  this  disease.  But  this  supposition  cannot  be  admitted  ; 
for  in  all  die  instances  known  of  acrid  substances  applied  to 
the  intestines  and  producing  frequent  stools,  they  at  tbe 
same  time  produce  copious  stools,  as  might  be  expected 
from  acrid  substances  applied  to  any  length  of  the  intestines. 
This,  however,  is  not  tne  case  in  dysentery  ;  in  which  the 
stools,  however  frequent,  are  generally  in  very  small  quan* 
tity,  and  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  rectum  only.  With  respect  to  the  superior 
portions  of  the  intestines,  and  particularly  those  of  the  colon. 
It  is  probable  they  are  under  a  preternatural  and  considera- 
ble aegree  of  constriction  :  For,  as  I  have  observed  above, 
the  natural  fteces  are  seldom  voided  ;  and  when  they  are,  it 
is  in  a  form  which  gives  reason  to  suppose,  they  have  been 
long  retained  in  tbe  cells  of  the  colon,  and  consequently 
that  the  colon  liad  been  affected  with  a  preternatural  con- 
striction. This  is  confirmed  by  almost  all  tbe  dissections 
which  have  been  made  of  the  bodies  of  dysenteric  patients, 
in  which,  when  gangrene  had  not  entirely  destroyed  the 
texture  and  form  of  the  parts,  considerable  portions  of  the 
Kreat  guts  have  been  found  afiecfed  with  a  very  considera- 
ble constriction. 

1077.]  I  apprehend,  therefore^  that  the  proximate  cause 
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of  (fysenteiy,  or  at  kast  tbe  chief  patt  of  the  ^roidmate 
Gause>  consists  in  a  pret^matund  constriction  of  the  colon^ 
occasioning  at  tbe  same  time  those  spasmodic  efforts  wfateh 
are  felt  in  severe  gripings,  and  which  efibrts,  propagated 
downwards  to  the  rectum,  occasion  there  the  firel^uent  ma* 
cous  stoob  and  tenesmus.  But^  whether  this  explanatioii 
shall  be  admitted  or  not,  it  will  stiU  remain  oertttkii  that 
hardened  fasces  retained  in  tbe  colon  are  tbecaoseof  th9 
griping,  frequent  stools,  and  teuesmus ;  for  the  evaouatioa 
of  th^  faeces,  wh^her  by  ttatnre  or  by  art,  gives  rdfef 
from  the  symptoBU  mentioned  $  and  it  will  be  more  fiilly 
and  usefHJly  confirmed  by  this,  that  the  most  immediatft 
and  snccessful  cure  of  dysentery  is  obtained  by  an  early  and 
constant  attention  to  the  preventing  die  constriction,  and 
the  frequent  stagnation  of  feces  in  the  colon. 

1078.]  In  this  manner  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
proximate  cause  of  dysentery v  and  dierdbte  to  point  out 
also  the  principal  part  of  the  cure,  which,  from  Want  of  the 
proper  view  of  the  nature  of  die  disease,  seems  to  hate  been 
in  «ever^  respects  fluctuating  and  imdetermined  among 
practitioners. 

1019.]  The  most  eminent  of  om*  late  practitioners,  and 
ci  the  greatest  experience  in  this  disease,  seeoft  txi  beef 
l^inion,  that  tbe  disease  is  to  be  cured  most  effectually  b^ 
JUjIlging  assiduously  employed.  The  means  may  be  van«- 
ms;  but  die  most  gentle  Jaxadves  are  usually  sufficient; 
BXid  as  they  must  be  frequently  repeated,  the  most  gentle 
are  the  most  safe;  the  more  especially  as  an  inflammatory 
state  so  frequency  accompanies  the  disease.  Whatever 
laxatives  prodace  an  evacuation  of  natural  faeces,  and  a 
consequent  remissioiAf  the  syQiptcNOos,  will  be  sufficient 
to  effiictuate  the  cure.  But  if  gentle  laxatives  shall  not 
produce  the  evacuadou  now  mentioned,  seme  more  pow-» 
erfui  medicines  must  be  employed  ;*  and  I  have  found  no» 

*  J  sh|Ul  subjoin  some  fofmnlas  tuitable  for  procnddg  4  pas^ge  in  the  dyienteiy. 

p(.  Infus.  senn.  SiL 
ManiuB  opt.  Si* 
ilf^f.  haust. 
fkf  Mannse  Su 

Sal.glauber.  Bss. 

Solve  in  aq.  bullient.  Siii* ;  ^t  ad<b 
,  Tinct.  Cardamomi  5i. 

Where  stronger  purgatives  are  requisite, 

R.  Resm.  Jalap,  gr.  x.  vel  xv. 

T^ve  in  mortario  marmoreo,  cnQ) 
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thing  more  proper  or  convenient  than  tartar  emetic,  given 
in  small  doses,  and  at  such  intervals  as  may  determine  tbc^ 
operation  to  be  chiefly  by  stool.  Rhubard,  so  frequently 
employed,  is  in  several  respects  amongst  the  most  impro. 
per  purgatives. 

1080.]  Vomiting  has  been  held  a  principal  remedy  in 
this  disease;  and  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the  begin- 
nii^  of  it,  with  a  view  to  both  the  state  of  the  stomach  and 
of  the  fever ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  often ;  Md 
unless  the  emetics  employed  operate  abo  by  stool,  they 
are  of  little  service.  Ipecacuanha  seems  to  possess  no 
specific  power ;  and  it  proves  only  useful  when  so  ma- 
naged as  to  operate  chiefly  by  stood. 

1081.]  For  relieving  the  constriction  of  the  colon,  and 
evacuating  the  retain^  faeces,*  glysters  may  sometimes  be 
useful,  but  they  are  seldom  so  efifectual  as  laxatives  givea 
by  the  mouth;  and  ^rid  glysters,  if  they  be  not  effectual 
in  evacuating  the  colon,  may  prove  hurtnil  by  stimulating 
the  rectum  too  much. 

1082.]  The  frequent  and  severe  griping  attending  this 
disease,  leadb  almost  necessarily  to  the  use  of  opiates,  and 
they  are  very  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  reUeving  from 
the  ff  ripes ;  but  by  occasioning  an  interru{>tion  of  the  action 
of  the  small  guts,  they  favor  the  constriction  of  the  co- 
lon, and  thereby  sometimes  aggravate  the  disease ;  and  if 
at  the  same  time  the  use  of  them  supersede  in  any  measure 
the  employine  of  pureatives,  it  commonly  does  much 
mischief;  I  bc^ve  it  indeed  to  be  only  the  neglect  of  purg« 
ing  that  renders  the  use  of  opiates  very  necessary.f 

1083.]  When  the  gripes  are  both  frequent  and  severe, 
the)^  ma^  sometimes  be  relieved  b}Sthe  employment  of  a 
aemicupium,  or  by  a  fomentation  of  the  abdomen,  conti- 
nued for  some  time.     In  the  same  case,  the  pains  may  be 
relieved,  and,  as  I  think,  the  constriction  of  the  colon  may 
be  taken  off,  by  blisters  applied  to  the  lower  belly  4 
AmygdaL  dnlc.  decort*  No.  iii. 
Sacch.  alb.  iL ; 
Dein  adde 

Aq.  ciimamom.  simpL  Siss^ 
M. 

•  Glisten  hi  thete  cues  ought  to  be  made  vtrj  large,  and  tbejr  ought  also  to  fcr^i^r  uild  x 
ps  a  pint  and  a  half,  or  even  two  pinti,  of  thin  Kstieed  tea,  or  deeoeiion  of  manh  maiovs. 
without  anjr  other  addition.  4.  •• 

f  The  griping  is  muchjeliefed,  and  sometimes  prevented,  bf*(}M&|(iflf  plentifully  of  ^wr 
pBuctJaghMUs  warm  liquun  dtving  the  operation  of  toe  purget;  at  bMlerwfti^,  with  brniiad 
Cranes  boHed  in  it. 

^  tBMstert  applied  t)o  ihe  ibdomoH  beiidei  bdog  uce«itdf  trooblaottWk  ttiist  neoennily  b0 
extremely  ptioiuL 
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1084.]  At  the  beginning  of  this  disease,  when  the  ferer 
is  any  way  considerable,  blood-letting,  in  patients  of  to-* 
lerable  vigor,  may  be  proper  and  necessary;  and,  when 
the  pulse  Is  full  and  hard,  with  other  symptoms  of  an  in- 
flammatory disposition,  blood-letting  ought  to  be  repeated. 
But,  as  the  fever  attending  dysentery  is  often  of  a  putrid 
kind,  or  does,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  become  soon 
of  that  nature,  blood-letting  must  be  employed  with  great 
caution. 

1035.]  From  the  account  now  g^ven  of  the  nature  of  this 
disease,  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  use  of  astrin- 
gents in  the  beginning  of  it  must  be  absolutely  pernicious. 

1086.]  Whether  an  acrid  matter  be  the  original  cause  of 
this  disease  may  be  uncertain;  but  from  the  indigestion 
and  the  stagnation  of  fluids  in  the  stomach  which  attend  the 
disease,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  some  acrid  matters  are 
constantly  present  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  there- 
fore that  aemukents  may  be  always  usefully  employed. 
At  the  same  time,  from  this  consideration  that  mud  oily 
matters  thrown  into  the  intestines  in  considerable  quantity 
always  prove  laxative,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  oleaginous 
demulcents  are  the  most  useful.^ 

1087.]  As  this  disease  is  so  often  of  an  inflammatory  or 
of  a  putrid  nature,  it  is  evident  that  die  diet  employed  in  it 
shouM  be  vegetable  and  acescent.    Milk  in  its  entire  state 

Practitioiipn  have  probably  been  deceived  in  thinking  that  blisters  btve  relieved  JtTipiQgs  in 
the  djKSterjr,  for  thej  are  aeldoai  enplof ed  akme;  and  die  effiecu  of  poifes  and  diluents  have 
perhapi  been  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  a  blisler  that  micht  have  hamiened  to  have  t>een  ap- 
iMied  at  tlte  time  when  these  other  remodiet  were  oaed.  Too  strict  an  attention  to  the  false 
midaai,  pott  hoc  wgofrppier  ioc.  has  beegi  the  sourte  of  iromerous  errors  in  the  practice  of  pfay* 
8ic»  and  has  raised  the  repatation  of  the  phyiidan  and  his  remedies,  when  tHe  laerit  was  auf 
doc  to  nature. 

*  Some  forms  of  these  demulcents  are  tfven  in  the  Pharmaeopaetas.  The  foliowing  may  Ift 
nddedr  for  the  akecf  variety,  as  t||rpatient  trtqucAtly  k>aifas  Lioctusea. 

Be.  Mann.  opt. 

OL  amygdal.  recent*  aa.  ii. 

Syr.  e  CorL  aurant.  Ss& 

M. 
R.  Syr.  althxae. 

Ol.  amygdaL 

Elect,  lenitiv.  aa*  SL 

M. 
R.  Conserv.  cynosbat.  Si* 

Syr.  rosar. 

Ol.  amygdal.  aa^  §ii. 

M. 

Two  tea-spoonfh1«of  any  of  the  above  tinctures  may  be  riven  eveirhoitr,  or  every  othet 
hour,  drinking,  at  the  same  time,  barley-water  with  bruised  prunes  boiled  in  it.  The  cure  of 
til*  dysentery  IS  briefly  conprebended  in  keeping^  belly  open,  and  iMiag  mocUa^MW  ^a^^ 
entY  anrl  lubricants. 
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is  of  doubtful  quality  in  many  cases;  but  some  portion  of 
ihe  cream  is  often  allowable,  and  whey  is  always  proper. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  the  sweet  and  subacid 
fruits  are  allowably  and  even  proper.  It  is  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  only  that  any  morbid  acidity  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  the  stomach,  and  to  require  some  reserve  in  the  use 
of  acescents.  At  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  absorbents 
seem  to  be  superfluous;  and  by  their  astringent  and  septic 
powers  they  may  be  hurtful. 

1088.]  When  this  disease  is  complicated  with  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  is  protracted  from  that  circumstance 
chiefly,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  an  intermittent,  by  adminis- 
tering the. Peruvian  bark,  which  however,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  disease,  is  hardly  to  be  admitted. 


PART   11. 

OF  NEUROSES,  OR  NERVOUS  DllStASES. 

1089.]  TN  a  certain  view,  almost  the  wb^  of  |he  dig- 
X  eases  of  the  human  body  might  bifc^MU'KEa-'^ 
voiTs:  but  there  would  be  no  use  for  such  a  general  d|^U 
lation ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  improper  to  limit  the 
term,  in  the  loose  inaccurate  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  applied,  to  hysteric  or  hypochondriacal  disorders, 
which  are  themselves  hardly  to  be  defined  with  sufficient 
precision. 

1090.]  In  this  place  I  propose  to  comprehend,  under  the 
title  of  NEUROSES,  all  those  preternaturfil  affections  of  M^nse 
or  motion  which  are  without  pyreicia,  as  a  pari  of  the  pri- 
mary disease  ;  and  all  those  wnich  do  not  depend  upon  a  to- 
!)ical  affection  of  the  organs,  but  upon  a  more  general  af* 
lection  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  those  powers  of  the 
system  upon  which  sense  and  motion  more  especially  depend, 

1091.]  Of  such  diseases  I  have  established  a  class,  under 
the  title  of  neuroses  or  nervous  diseases.  The^e  I  again 
distinguish,  as  they  consist,  either  in  the  interruption  and 
debility  of  the  powers  of  sense  and  motion,  or  in  the  irre- 
gularity with  which  these  powers  are  exercised  ;  and  have 
accordingly  arranged  them  under  the  four  orders  of  Cbma/a> 
Adyrunm^i  Spasmic  and  Vesanue,  to  be  defined  as  we  pro* 
ceed  to  treat  of  them  more  particularly. 
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BOOK    L 

OF  COMATA,  OR  THE  LOSS  OF  VOLUN. 
TARY  MOTION. 

1092.]  T  TNDER  this  title  are  comprehended  those  iaf- 
vJ  fections  Mrhich  have  been  commonly  called 
the  Soporose  diseases ;  but  they  are  most  properly  distin- 
guished by  their  consisting  in  some  interruption  or  suppres-- 
aicin  of  the  powers  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion,  or  oF 
what  are  called  the  animal  functions.  These  are  indeed  usu- 
ally suspended  in  the  time  of  natural  sleep  :  But  of  all  the 
diseases  to  be  comprehended  under  our  title,  sleep,  or  even 
the  appearance  of  it,  is  not  constantly  a  symptom.  Of 
such  diseases  I  can  mark  and  properly  explain  two  genera 
Qfily,  which  come  under  the  title  of  Apoplej^  aod/^^lfZ^. 


CHAPTER  I.  ' 

f 

■Op/APOPLJSXr.  :     :\ 

1093.]  A  POPLEXY  is  that  dise^e  in  which  the  whole 
Jl\  of  the  external  and  internal  senses,  and  the 
whole  of  the  voluntary  motions,  are  in  some  degree  abolish- 
ei  j  while  respiration  ai|d  tlic  action  of  the  heart  continue 
to  be  performed.*  By  its  bciiig  im  affection  of  the  whole  pf 
the  pa^vers of  yense  and  of  vohtotaiy  motion,  we  distinguish 
it  from  Falsui  and  by  its  bcum  >vith  the  continuance  of  res- 
piration ana  the  action  of  the  hearty  it  is  distinguished  from 
Syncape.  ,  J  hare  further  added  to  the  ordinary  definition  of 
Apoplexy,  that  the  abolition  of  the  powers  of  sense  and  mo- 
tion is  in  ^ome  degree  only  ;  meaniiig  by  this  to  imply*  that 
Mtuier  the  title  of  Apoplexy,  ai'c  here  comprehendea  those 
diseases  which,  as  aiSeriqg  firom  it  in  degree  only,  cannot 

•  **  Tlie  appeartnce  of  a  piofcmiid  aad  continual  sleep,"  Is  by  Boerbaave  judidoaslf  adM 
to  the  definmon  of  Apo<idexj.  To  distinf;[uish  between  a  profound  ileep  and  apoplexy,  wbioi 
very  mach  restmbtaT each  other,  b,  however,  extremely  easy.  A  man  in  a  profound  Amd 
may  in  general  be  roused  by  the  application  of  stjrong  stimulants  to  the  or^ns  of  sense,  wtiioi 
^rodnce  no  efiect  on  an  ipoplecric  patient.  To  dbtinguish  between  apoplexy  and  a  fit  of 
drunkenness,  is  not  so  easy ;  for  druolcen  pe<»^  ate  sometimes  incapable  of  bemc  roused  or 
any  stimulants,  remaining  totally  insennble  fi|8  motionless.  The  rumes  of  the  liquor  with 
which  dicyhave  been  intoxicated  may  aom«%|ei  be  discovered  bysmellinf :  A  drunken  fit 
may  also  be  known  by  the  palcnes  of  the  dnUlli^  mao^  face,  and  by  hismaaoffr  of  livinc. 
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with  a  view  either  to  pathology  or  practice,  be  properly 
distinguished  from  it :  Such  are  the  diseases  sometimes 
treated  of  under  the  names  of  Cams,  Cataphora,  ComCf 
and  Lethargus. 

1094.]  Apoplexy,  in  all  its  diflferent  degrees,  most  com* 
moniy  afiects  persons  advanced  in  life,  and  especially  tho§e 
above  sixty  years  of  age.  It  most  usually  affects  persons 
of  large  beads  and  short  necks,*  persons  of  a  corpuiant 
habit,  persons  who  have  passed  an  indolent  life  and  usea  a 
full  diel,  and  especially  those  who  have  indulged  in  frequent 
intoxication.  Men  wno  have  long  labored  under  a  frequent 
and  copious  discharge  c^  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  ves- 
sels, upon  either  the  suppression  or  spontaneous  ceasing  of 
that  discharge,  are  particularly  liable  to  be  affected  with 
apoplexy. 

1095.]  This  disease  frequently  comes  on  very  suddenly: 
But  in  many  cases  it  is  preceded  by  various  symptom^,  such 
as  frequent'  fits  of  giddiness,  frequent  headachs,  a  heaM>v- 
rj^agy  from  the  nose,  some  transitory  interruption  of  seeinj^ 
and  hearing,  some  false  vision  and  hearing,  some  transitory 
degree  of  numbness  or  loss  of  motion  in  the  extremki^, 
some  faultering  of  the  tongue  in  speaking,  ii  loss  of  memo* 
ry,  a  frequent  drowsiness,  and  frequent  nts  of  incubus. 

1096.]  An  attention  to  these  symptoms,  and  to  the  pSfe^ 
disponent  circumstances  (1094.)  will  often  enable  us  ||P^ 
foresee  the  more  violent  attacks  of  this  disease^  ^ 

1097.]  When  the  disease  comes  on  suddenly  to  a  cons: . 
derable  degree,  it  has  been  frequently  observed  to  have  been 
immediately  induced  by  violent  exercise,  by  a  full  and  long 
continued  inspiration  ;  by  a  fit  of  anger  ;  by  much  exter- 
nal heat,  especially  that  arising  from  a  crowded  assembly  of 
people ;  by  warm  bathing  ;  by  intoxication  ;  by  loBg  stoop- 
ing with  the  head  down  ;  and  by  a  tight  ligature  about  tne 
neck.  The  disease  has  been  remarked  to  make  it$  attacks 
most  frequently  in  the  spring  season,  and  especially  when 
the  vernal  heat  suddenly  succeeds  to  the  winter  cold. 

1098.]  The  symptoms  denoting  the  presence  of  this  dis* 

ease  will  be  sufficiently  known  irom  the  definition  given 

1093.     Although  the  whole  of  the  body  is  affected   with. 

the  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  it  sometimes  takes  place  more 

upon  one  side  of  the  bodv  than  the  other  ;  and  in  thirt  case 

.  the  side  least  afiected  with  palsy  is  sometimes  at&^^  with 

»  * 

*  Different  authors,  one  of  whom  is  Boerhaave.  have  •apposvd  fhat  a  vertcbr^l»  sometjinet    ■ 
wanting,  the  neck  consiitiiig  oviy  of  sis  Inttead  or  aereQ  TCitebrae. 

2  Y 
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convulsions.  In  this  disease  there  is  often  ia  stertorooi 
breathing :  and  this  has  been  said  to  be  a  mark  of  the  most 
violent  state  of  the  disease  :  but  it  is  not  always  present 
even  in  the  most  complete  form  or  most  violent  degree  of 
the  disease. 

1099.]  The  proximate  cause  of  this  disease  may  be^  in 
general,  whatever  interrupts  the  motion  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er from  the  brain  to  the  muscles,  from  voluntary  motion  ; 
or,  in  so  far  as  sense  is  affected,  whatever  interrupts  the 
motion  of  the  nervous  power  from  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves  to  the  brain. 

1 100.]  Such  an  interruption  of  the  motions  of  the  ner- 
vous power  may  be  occasioned,  either  hy  some  Cimiprcssion 
of  the  origin  of  the  nervesy  or  by  something  destroying  the 
7nobility  of  the  nervous  power.  Both  these  causes  we  must 
ti-eat  of  more  particularly  ;  and,  first,  of  that  of  compres- 
sion,  seemingly  the  most  frequent  occasion  of  apoplexy, 
and  perhaps  the  occasion  of  all  those  apoplexies  arising  from 
.internal  causes.  « 

1101.]  The  loss  of  sense  and  motion  in  particular  parts 
of  the  body,  may  be  occasioned  by  a  compression,  either 
of  the  origin  of  certain  nerves  only,  or  of  the  same  berve& 
in  some  part  of  their  course  from  the  brain  to  the  organs  of 
aense  and  motion.  Such  cases  of  partial  compression  will 
be  more  properly  considered  hereafter  ;  and  the  affection  I 
am  now  to  treat  of  being  general,  it  must  depend  upon  a 
very  eeiieral  compression  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  or 
medullary  portion  of  the  brain ;  and  therefore,  this  more 
►  l^general  compression  only  is  to  be  considered  here. 
-  1102.]  This  compression  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  or 
medullary  portion  of  the  brain,  may  be  produced  in  diflfer- 
entways;  as, 

1 .  By  external  violence  fracturing  and  pressing  in  a  part 
of  the  cranium. 

2.  By  tumors,  sometimes  soft,  sometimts  bony,  formed 
in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  or  in  its  membranes,  and 
becoming  of  such  a  bulk  as  to  compress  the  meduHary 
substance  of  the  brain. 

3.  By  the  blood  being  accumulated  in  the  blood-vessels 
brain,  and  distending  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to 

complPQss  the  medullary  portion  of  the  same. 

4.  ByHuids  effused  in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  ofin- 
to  the  cavu^-ol  the  cranium,  and  accumulated  in  such 
quantity  as  to  occasion  the  compression  we  treat  of. 
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,  Andy  as  to  this  last,  it  is  to  be  remarked  here,  that  the 
fluids  effused  may  be  of  two  kinds  ^  that  is,  they  may  be 
either  a  portion  of  the  common  mass  of  blood,  pourecl  out 
from  reef  vessels ;  or  a  portion  of  serum  or  colorless  fluid, 
poured  out  chiefly  by  exhalants. 

1 103.]  Of  these  several  causes  of  compression,  the  first 
i&not  to  be  considered  here,  because  the  removing  it  does 
not  belong  to  our  province ;  and  the  consideration  of  the 
second  ouiy  be  omitted,  as  in  most  instances  it  is  neither  to 
be  discerned  nor  cured  by  any  means  yet  known;  The 
third  and  fourth  causes  of  compression,  as  they  are  the 
most  frequent,  and  are  also  most  properly  the  subjects  of 
our  art,  so  they  are  those  which  deserve  our  particular  at- 
tention :  and  we  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  trace  them , 
further  backin  theseries  of  causes  which  may  produce  them. 

1 104.]  Both  the  states  of  over  distention  and  of  efibsion 
may  be  produced  b^  whatever  increases  the  afflax  and  im- 
petus of  the  blood  m  the  arteries  of  the  head ;  such  as  vio- 
lent exercise,  a  violent  fit  of  aneer,  external  heat  appli- 
ed, or  any  strong  pressure  upon  the  descending  aorta. 

1105.]  But  both  these  states  of  over  distention  and  of 
effusion,  may  also  and  seem  to  be  more  frequently  produ- 
ced by  causes  that  operate  by  preventing  tne  free  return 
of  the  venous  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  head  to  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

1 106.]  The  venous  vessels  of  the  brain  are  of  a  confor- 
mation and  distribution  so  peculiar,  as  to  lead  us  to  believe, 
that  Nature  intended  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
and  accumulate  it  in  these  vessels;  and  therefore,  even  ve- 
ry  small  additional  resistances  to  the  motion  of  the  blood 
from  these  towards  the  right  ventricle  of  the  hearty  'may 
still  more  readily  accumulate  the  blood  in  them.  Such  ac- 
cumulation will  most  readily  happen  in  advanced  life,  when 
the  venous  system  in  general  is  in  a  plethoric  state,  and 
when  this  plethora  takes  place  especially  in  the  venous  ves- 
sels of  the  brain.  It  will,  in  like  manner,  be  most  apt  to 
occur  in  persons  whose  heads  are  large  with  respect  to  the 
rest  of  the  body;  and  in  persons  of  a  short  neck,  which  is 
unfavorable  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the 
bead.  The  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  venous  vessels  of 
the  brain,  will  also  be  most  likely  to  occur  in  persons  of  a 
corpulent  habit,  either  because  these  may  be  considered 
to  be  in  a  plethoric  state,  or  because  obesity,  by  occasion- 
ing a  compression  of  the  blood-vessels  in  other  parts  of 
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the  body,  more  readily  fills  those  of  the  brain,  which  are 
entirely  free  from  any  such  compression. 

1107.]  These  are  the  circumstances  in  the  constitution 
of  the  body,  which,  producing  a  slower  motion  and  return 
of  the  venous  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  head,  favor  an 
accumulation  and  distention  in  them  ;  and  we  now  proceed 
to  mention  the  several  occasional  causes,  which,  in  every 
person,  may  directly  prevent  the  free  return  of  the  blood 
from  the  vessels  of  the  head  towards  the  heart.     Such  are, 

1.  Stooping  down  with  the  head,  or  other  situations  of 
the  body  in  which  the  head  is  long  kept  in  a  depending 
state,  and  in  which  the  gravity  of  the  blood  increases  the 
afflux  of  it  by  the  arteries,  and  opposes  the  return  of  it  by 
the  veins. 

2.  A  tight  ligature  about  the  neck,  which  compresses  the 
veins  more  strongly  than  the  arteries. 

3.  Any  obstruction  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  veins 
carrying  the  blood  from  the  head,  and  more  especially  any 
^considerable  obstruction  of  the  a&cending  vena  cava.  # 

4.  Any  considerable  impedioient  of  the  free  passage  of 
the  blood  from  the  veins  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart ; 
and  it  is  commonly  by  this,  and  the  immediately  preceding 
circumstances,  that  polypous  concretions  in  tnc  cava,  or 
right  ventricle,  are  found  to  occasion  apoplexy. 

j5.  The  return  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  head  to- 
wards the  heart,  is  especially  interrupted  by  every  circum- 
stance that  produjces  a  more  difficult  transmission  of  the 
blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs.  It  is  well  known, 
t|)at,  at  the  end  of  every  expiration,  some  interruption  is 
given  to  the  free  transmission  of  the  blood  through  the 
Jungs  ;  and  that  this  at  the  same  time  giyes  an  interruption 
to  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  veins  into  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  This  clearly  appears  from  that  re-- 
gurgitation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  which  occasions  the 
alternate  heaving  and  subsiding  that  is  perceived  in  the 
brain  of  Ijvipg  animals  when  the  cranium  is  removed,  and 
which  is  observec}  to  be  synchronous  with  the  alternate  mo- 
tions of  respiration.  From  this  we  readily  perceive,  that 
whatever  occi^sioi)s  ^  difficulty  in  the  transmission  of  the 
blood  jthrough  thelunps,  inust  also  interrupt  the  free  return 
of  the  venous  b)ood  froip  the  vessels  ot  the  head  ;  and^' 
must  therefore  favor,  and  perhaps  produce,  an  accumu- 
lation of  bloojd,  and  ah  over-distention  in  these  vessels. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  as  a  very  full  itispira-» 
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tion,  contintted  for  any  length  of  time,  occasions  such  aa 
interruption  of  the  free  transmission  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  as  produces  a  suffusion  of  face,  and  a  manifest 
turgescence  ot  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and  neck ;  so 
every  full  and  Ion?  continued  inspiration  may  occasion  an 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  ves^ls  of  the  head,  to  a  very 
considerable  degree.  Thus,  as  every  strong  exertion  of 
die  muscular  force  of  the  body  requires,  and  is  attended 
with,  a  very  full  and  long  continued  inspiration,  we  thence 
learn  why  the  violent  exertions  of  muscular  force  have  been 
so  often  the  immediate  or  exciting  causes  of  apoplexy. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  corpulency  and  obesiur 
seem  to  operate  very  much,  by  occasioning  a  more  dim. 
cult  transmission  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs.  It  appears,  that  in  fat  persons,  from  the  compres- 
don  of  the  blood  vessels  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  the 
T^essels  of  the  lungs  are  thereby  kept  very  full ;  so  that  up- 
on the  least  increase  of  boaily  motion,  which  sends  tne 
blood  faster  into  the  lungs,  a  more  frequent  and  laborious 
respiration  becomes  in  such  persons  immediately  necessarv. 
This  shows,  that,  in  such  persons,  the  blood  is  not  freely 
transmitted  through  the  lungs  ;  a  circumstance  which,  as 
in  other  instances,  must  give  a  constant  resistance  to  the 
return  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  therefore 
favor  or  occasion  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  them. 

Is  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head  ren- 
dered slower  by  study,  care,  and  anxiety  ? 

1108.]  It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  these  several 
causes  (1104. — 1107.)  of  a  preternatural  fulness  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  may  produce  apople^  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  according  as  the  fulness  takes  place  m  the  ar- 
teries or  in  the  veins. 

1109.]  Accordingly,  ^r^/^  the  increased  afflux  of  blood 
into  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  an  increased  action  in 
these,  may  either  occasion  a  rupture  of  their  extremities, 
and  thereby  an  effusion  of  red  blood  producing  compres- 
sion ;  or  the  same  afflux  and  increased  action  may  occa- 
sion an  increased  exhalation  from  their  extremities,  of  a 
serous  fluid,  which,  if  not  as  quickly  re-absorbed,  may  soon 
accumulate  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  compression. 

1110.]  Secondly y  The  plethoric  state  of  the  venous  ves- 
sels of  the  brain,  may  operate  in  three  different  wajrs, 

1 .  The  fulness  of  the  veins  may  give  such  resistance  to 
the  blood  flowing  into  them  from  the  arteries,  as  to  deter- 
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9iiQe  the  impetus  of  the  blood  to  he  so  much  greatcu:  upioa 
the  extreaiities  of  the  arteries  as  to  occasioa  a  rupture  of 
thes^9  wd  consequently  an  effusion  of  red  bloody  or  the. 
Htemqrrhagio^  cerebri^  which  Hoffman  considers  as  a. 
frequent  cause  of  apopjfsxy,  and  which  we  have  before  exr* 
plained  in  771. 

2.  Whilst  the  same  resbtance  to  the  blood  flowing  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins,  increases  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  to  the  former,  this  may,  without  occasioning  rup- 
ture, ijicrease  the  exhalation  from  their  exhalaut  eztremu 
ties,  and  produce  an  effusion  of  a  serous  fluid  ;  io  the  same 
manner  as  such  resistance  in  the  veins  produces  hydropic 
effusions  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

S.  If  we  may  suppose,  as  no  lymphatics  have  been  y^ 
discovered  in  the  brain,  that  the  ordinary  absorbents  are 
not  present  there,  and  that  the  exhaled  fluidsare  absorbed 
or  taken  up  by  the  extremities  of  the  veins  ;  this  will  shovr 
still  more  clearly  that  a  resistance  to  the  motion  ^f  the  blood 
in  the  veins  of  the  brain,  may  readily  produce  an  accumu* 
lation  of  serous  fluid  in  its  cavities,  and  consequently  a. 
compression  producing  apoplexy. 

1111.]  Besides  these  causes  oC  apoplexy  from  afflux  in; 
the  arteries,  or  resistance  in  the  veins,  an  effusion  of  serum 
n^ay  happigg  from  two  other  causes.  The  one  is  a  relaxa-^- 
tion  of  we  exhalants,  as  in  other  cases  of  hydropic  dia* 
thesis  prevailing  in  the  body  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a 
general  dropsy  to  end  in  apoplexy.  The  second  is  an  over 
proportion  of  watery  parts  in  the  mass  of  blood,  which  is 
ifaerefore  ready  to  run  off  by  the  exhalants,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  ischuria  renalis  ;  which,  when  it  proves  incurable, 
very  commonly  terminates  in  apoplexy. 

1112.]  We  nave  now  mentioned  the  several  causes  of 
apoplexy  depending  upon  compression ;  and  from  the  whole 
it  will  appear,  that  the  most  frequent  of  all  these  causes  is  a. 
plethoric  state,  or  an  accumulation  and  congestion  of  blood 
in  the  venous  vessels  of  the  head,  operating,  according  to 
its  degree,  in  producing  over^distention  or  effusion.  The 
frequent  operation  of  such  a  cause  will  especially  appear 
from  a  consideration  of  the  predisponent  circumstances 
(1094.)  and  from  the  antecedent  symptoms.  (1095.) 

HIS.]  From  the  view  I  have  now  given  of  the  causes  of 
apoplexy  arising  from  compression,  it  will  readily  appear 
that  there  is  a  foundation  for  the  comnmn  distinction  tof 
this  disease  into  the  two  kinds  of  Sanguine  an^   Scroiif»# 
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But  this  distinction  cannot  be  very  usefully  applied  in  prac- 
tice, as  both  kinds  may  often  depend  on  the  saoie  cause^ 
that  is,  a  venous  plethora,  and  therefore  requiring  very 
nearly  the  same  method  of  cure.  The  only  distinction 
that  can  be  properly  made  of  apoplexies  from  compres- 
sion, is  perhaps  the  distinction  of  serous  apoplexy,  into 
that  depending  on  the  plethora  mentioned  (1112.)  and  that 
depending  on  hydropic  diathesis  or  aii  ovefr  proportion  of 
water  in  the  blood  ;  ( 1 1  li . )  the  former  causes  eiying  a  pro- 
per idiopathic,  the  latter  only  a  symptomatic  disease. 

1114.]  Beside' the  causes  now  mentioned,  occasioning 
apoplexy  by  compression,  I  alledge  there  are  other  causes 

Eroducing  the  same  disease,  by  directly  destroying  the  mo- 
iiity  of  the  nervous  power.  Such  causes  seem  to  be  the 
mephitic,  arising  from  fermenting  liquors,  and  from  many 
other  sources  ;  the  fumes  arising  from  burning  charcoal  ; 
the  fumes  of  mercury,  of  lead,  and  of  some  other  metal- 
lic substances  ;  opium,  alcohol,  and  many  other  narcotic 
poisons  :  to  all  which  I  would  add  the  power  of  cold,  of 
concussion,  of  electricity,  and  of  certain  passions  of  the 
mind. 

1115.]  None  of  these  poisons  or  noxious  powers  seem 
to  kill  by  acting  first  upon  the  organs  of  i^^.spiration,  or  up- 
on the  sanguiferouar  system  ;  and  1  believe  tlteirimiuediate 
and  direct  action  to  be  upon  the  nervous  power,  destroying 
its  mobility,  because  the  same  poisons  shos^^  their  po^^er  lit 
destroying  the  irritability  of  muscles  and  of  the  nerves 
connectea  with  them,  when  both  these  are  entirely  sepa- 
rated from'the  rest  of  the  body. 

1116.]  It  appears  to  nie  probable,  that  the  apoplectic 
state  in  some  degree  accompanying,  a^d  almost  always 
succeeding,  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  does  not  depend  upon 
compression,  but  upon  a  certain  state  of  immobility  of 
the  nervous  power,  produced  by  certain  circumstances  in 
the  nervous  system  itself,  which  sodietimes  seem  to  be 
communicated  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  and 
at  length  to  the  brain. 

1 1  n.]  The  same  observation  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  many  instances  of  hysteric  paroxysm  ;  and  the  circum- 
stances, both  of  epileptic  and  hysteric  paroxysms,  ending 
in  coma,  or  a  degree  of  apoplexy,  lead  me  to  think,  that 
also  the  apoplexy  proceeding  from  retrocedent  or  atonic 
gout  is  of  the  same  kind,  or  that  it  depends  upon  an  immo- 
bility of  the  nervous  power,  rather  than  upon  compression. 
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1 1 18.]  It  may  indeed  happen,  that  as  the  apoplectic  and 
gouty  predispositions  do  oiten  concur  in  the  same  person  ; 
90  it  may  consequently  happen,  that  the  apoplexy  coming 
upon  gouty  persons,  may  sometimes  depend  upon  com- 
pression ;  and  dissections  may,  accordingly,  discover  that 
,  the  circumstances  of  such  a  cause  had  preceded.  But,  in 
inan^  cases  of  the  apoplexy  following  a  retrocedent  or 
atonic  gout,  no  such  antececient  or  ^concomitant  circum* 
stances,  as  commonly  occur  in  cases  of  compression,  do 
distinctly  or  clearly  appear  ;  while  othetrs  present  them- 
selves, which  point  out  an  affection  of  the  nervous  power 
alone^ 

1119.]  With  respect,  however,  to  the  circumstances 
which  may  appear  upon  the  dissection  of  persoiis  dead  of 
apoplexy,  there  may  be  some  fallacy  in  judging,  from 
those  circumstances,  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  What- 
ever takes  off  or  dimiubhes  the  mobility  of  the  nervous 
power,  may  very  much  retard  the  motion  of  the  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  ;  and  that  perhaps  to  the  degree  of 
increasing  exhalation,  or  even  of  occasioning  rupture  and 
effusion  :  so  that,  in  such  cases,  the  marks  of  compression 
may  appear,  upon  dissection,  though  the  disease  had  truly 
depended  on  causes  destroying  the  mobility  of  the  nervous 
power.  This  seems  to  be  illustrated  ^^^  confirmed  from 
what  occurs  in  many  cases  of  epilepsy «  j  In  some  of  these, 
after  a  repetition  of  fits,  recovered  from  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, a  fatuity  is  induced,  which  commonly  depends  upon 
a  watery  inundation  of  the  brain :  and  in  other  cases  of 
epilepsy,  when  fits  have  been  often  repeated  without  any 
permanent  consequence,  there  happens  at  length  a  fatal 
paroxysm  ;  and  upon  dissection  it  appears,  that  an  effusioa 
of  blood  had  happened.  This,  I  think,  is  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a  cause  of  death,  not  as  a  cause  of  the  disease  :  for 
in  such  cases,  I  suppose  that  the  disease  had  diminished 
the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  given 
occasion  to  a  stagnation,  which  produced  the  appearances 
mentioned.  And  I  apprehend  the  same  reasoning  will  ap- 
ply to  the  cases  of  retrocedent  gout,  which,  by  destroy- 
ing the  energy  of  the  brain,  may  occasion  such  a  stagnation 
as  will  produce  rupture,  effusion,  and  death ;  and  in  such  a 
case,  the  appearances  upon  dissection  might  lead  us  to  think 
t()at  the  apoplexy  had  depended  entirely  upon  compression. 

1 120.]  The  several  causes  mentioned  in  1114,  are  often 
of  such  pawer  as  to  occasion  immediate  death  ;  and  there- 
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fore  have  not  commonly  been  taken  notice  of  as  affording 
instances  of  apoplexy  ;  but,  as  the  operation  of  the  whote 
of  these  causes  is  similar  and  analogous,  and  as  in  most  in- 
stances of  the  operation  of  these  causes  an  apoplectic  state 
is  manifestly  produced,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  consi- 
dering most  of  the  instances  of  their  effects  as  cases  of  apo« 
plexy,  and  therefore  such  as  fall  properly  under  our  consi- 
deration here. 

1121.]  This  disease  of  apoplexy  is  sometimes  entirely 
recovered  from ;  but  more  frequently  it  ends  in  death,  or 
in  a  hemiplegia.  Even  when  an  attack  of  the  disease  is  re- 
covered from,  we  generally  find  it  disposed' to  return ;  and 
the  repeated  attacks  of  it  almost  always,  sooner  or  later^ 
bring  on  the  events  we  have  mentioned. 

1122.]  The  several  events  of  this  disease,  in  health, 
death,  or  another  disease,  may  be  expected  and  foreseen 
from  a  consideration  of  tbe  predisponent  circumstances 
(1094.)  of  theantecedent  symptoms  (1095.)  of  the  exciting 
causes  (1097.)  of  the  violence  and  degree  of  the  symptoms 
when  tbe  disease  has  come  on  (1093.)  of  the  duration  of 
the  disease  ;  and  the  effects  of  the  remedies  employed. 

1123.]  From  the  great  danger  attending  tliis  disease 
when  it  has  come  on  (1121.)  it  will  readily  appear,  that 
our  care  should  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  prevention  of  it. 
This,  I  think,  may  be  often  done  by  avoiding  the  remote 
and  exciting  causes  ;  and  how  this  may  be  accomplished, 
will  be  obvious  from  the  enumeration  of  those  causes  given 
above  (1097.)  But  it  will  also  appear  from  what  is  said 
above,  that  the  prevention  of  this  disease  will  especially 
depend  upon  obviating  the  predisponent  cause ;  which,  in 
most  cases,  seems  to  be  a  plethoric  state  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  brain.  This,  I  think,  may  be  obviated  by  dif- 
ferent means  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  proper  manage- 
ment of  exercise  and  diet. 

1124.]  The  exercise  ought  to  be  such  as  may  support 
the  pei^iration,  without  heating  the  body  or  hurrying 
respiration;  and,  therefore,  commonly  by  some  mode  of 
gestation.  In  persons  not  liable  to  frequent  fits  of  giddi- 
ness, and  who  are  accustomed  to  riding  on  horseback,  this 
exercise  is,  of  all  others  the  best.  Walking,  and  some 
other  Diodes  of  bodily  exercise,  may  be  employed  with  the 
riestrictions  just  now  mentioned  ;  but  in  old  men,  and  in 
men  of  corpulent  habits,  bodily  exercise  ought  always  to  be 
tery  moderate. 
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1 125.]  Ill  persons  who  pretty  early  in  life  sho\V  the  pre- 
disposition to  apoplexy,  it  is  probable  that  a  low  diet,  with 
a  good  deal  of  exercise,  might  entirely  prevent  the  disease ; 
but,  in  persons  who  are  advanced  in  life  before  they  think 
of  taking  precautions,  and  are  at  the  same  time  of  a  cor- 
pulent habit,  which  generally  supposes  their  having  been 
accustomed  to  full  living,  it  might  not  be  safe  to  put  them 
upon  a  low  diet;  and  it  may  be  enough  that  their  diet  be 
rendered  more  moderate  than  usual,  especially  M-ith  res- 
pect to  animal  food;. and  that,  atsupper,  such  food  should 
D^  abstained  from  altogether. 

In  drinking,  all  heating  liquors,  are  to  be  abstained  from, 
as  much  as  former  habits  will  allow  and  the  smd lest  ap- 
proach to  uitoxi cation  is  to  be'fcarefully  shuni^.ed.  For  or- 
dinary draught,  small  beer  is  to  be  preferred  to  plain  wa- 
ter, as  the  latter  is  more  ready  to  occasion  costiveness,  which 
in  apoplectic  habits  is  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  large 
use  of  tobacco  in  any  shape  may  be  hurtful;  and  except 
in  cases  where  it  has  been  accustomed  to,  occasion  a  copi- 
ous excretion  ^from  the  head,  the  interruption  of  whidi 
might  not  be  safe,  the  use  of  tobacco  should  be  avoided; 
and  evc-i  in  the  circumstance  mentioned,  where  it  may  be 
in  some  measure  necessary,  the  use  of  it  should  at  least 
be  rendered  as  moderate  as  possible. 

1126.]  Evacuations  by  stool  may  certainly  contribute 
to  relieve  the  plethoric  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  ; 
and,  upon  an  appearance  of  any  unusual  turgescence  in 
these,  purging  will  be  very  properly  employed :  but,  when 
no  such  turgescence  appears,  the  frequent  repetition  of 
'  Urge  purging  might  weaken  the  body  too  much  ;  and, 
for  preventing  apoplexy,  it  may  for  the  most  part  be 
enough  to  keep  the  belly  regular,  and  rather  open,  by- 
gentle  laxatives.*  In  the  summer  season,  it  may  be  useful 
to  drink,  every  morning,  of  a  gentle  laxative  mineral  wa- 
ter, but  never  in  large  quantity. 

1 127.]  In  the  case  of  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  blood-letting  would  be  the  most 
effectual  means  of  diminishing  the  plethora,  and  of  pre- 
venting its  consequences;    and,  when  an  attack  of  apo- 

*  Gentle  (atatives.  have  been  often  enumerated  in  the  preceding  notes,  la  theie  ca»es,  how- 
ever, tltcre  is  no  danger  tu  be  a|)prehcn<Jt*d  from  ilic  Ui.e  of  die  resinous  drastics*  proTided  that 
ihejr  are  not  gi^n  in  iucb  duses  ajt  may  weiV.fn  the  pntictii  too  mudi.  Thejr  oujtht  not  to  be 
iL>cd  fur  the  puriiose  or  purging,  but  ouly  fcr  kee^'ine  tlic  ixxly  inodcratelr  open  ;  and  tltii  effect 
m-iy  lic  safely  pnxluced  bj  livi.  or  rijhJ  jjrains  of  Rufus' pills  tatcn  occasionally  at  bed  Itmc,  w 
by  a  tea-jpoonful  or  iwo  of  U»e  Tinci.  jalap,  or  a  table-spoonful  or  the  elixir  aennae  in  the  s 
>«g>    'ri>c  u^^'  end  may,  in  many  ca^c%  be  an^wcted  by  a  due  attention  to  diet. 
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yii^xy  in  imcnediatelv  threatened^  blood-letting  is  certainly 
the  remedy  to  be  depended  upon :  and  blood  should  be 
taken  largely,  if  it  can  l>e  done,  from  the  jugular  vein,  or 
teqiporal  aiterv.  But  when  no  threatening  turgescence 
appears,  the  obviating  plethora  is  not  judiciously  attempt- 
ed by  bJood -letting,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  demon- 
strate above,  (786.)  In  doubtful  circumstances,  leeches 
applied  to  the  temples,  or  scarifications  of  the  hind-head, 
may  be  more  safe  than  general  bleedings, 

1128.]  Wlien  there  are  manifest  symptoms  of  a  pletho- 
ric  state  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  a  seton,  or  pea  issue, 
near  the  head,  may  be  very  useful  in  obviating  any  turges- 
cence of  the  blood. 

1 129.]  These  are  tlie  means  to  be  employed  for  prevent- 
ing the  apoplexy  which  might  arise  from  a  plethoric  state" 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  great 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  exciting  causes  (1097.)  these 
means  will  he  generally  successful. 

In  the  xases  proceeding  from  other  causes  (1114.)  as 
their  application  is  «o  immediately  succeeded  by  the  dis- 
ease, they  hardly  allow  any  opportunity  for  prevention. 

1130.]  For  the  cure  of  apoplexies  from  internal  causes, 
and  which  I  suppose  to  be  chiefly  those  from  compression, 
the  usual  violence  and  fatality  of  it  require  that  the  proper 
remedies  be  immediately  and  largely  employed. 

The  patient  is  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  some- 
what of  an  erect  posture,  and  in  cool  air;  and  therefore 
neitherin  a  warm  chamber,  nor  covered  with  bed  clothes, 
nor  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  people. 

1131.]  In  all  cases  of  a  full  habit,  and  where  tlie  disease 
has  been  preceded  by  marks  of  a  plethoric  state,  blood-let- 
ting is  to  be  immediately  employed,  and  very  largely.  In 
ftiy  opinion,  it  will  be  most  effectual  when  the  blood  is  tak- 
en from  the  jugular  vein ;  but,  if  tliat  cannot  be  properly 
done,  it  may  be  taken  from  the  arm.  The  opening  of  the 
temporal  artery,  when  a  lar^e  branch  can  be  opened,  so  as 
suddenly  to  pour  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  may 
also  be  an  effectual  remedy ;  but  in  execution,  it  is  more 
uncertain,  and  may  be  inconvenient.  It  may  l>o  in  some 
measure  supplied,  by  cupping  and  scarifying  on  the  tem- 
ples or  hind-head.  This,  indeed,  should  seldom  be  omitted ; 
and  these  scarifications  are  always  preferable  to  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches. 

With  respect  to  every  mode  of  blood-letting,  this  is  ta 
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be  observed^  that  when  in  any  case  of  apoplexy,  it  can  be 
perceived  that  one  side  of  the  body  is  more  aflected  with  the 
loss  of  motion  than  the  other,  the  blood-letting,  if  possible 
ifaould  be  made  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  most  affected.* 

1 132.]  Another  remedy  to  be  employed  is  purging,  to  be 
immediately  attempted  by  acrid  glysters  ;t  and,  at  the  same 
time,  if  any  power  of  swallowing  remain,  by  drastic  pur- 
gatives given  by  the  mouth.  These,  however,  lest  they 
may  excite  vomiting,  should  be  given  in  divided  portions  at 
proper  intervals.^ 

1133]  Vomiting  has  been  commended  by  some  practi- 
tioners and  writers:  but,  apprehending  that  this  might  im- 
Eel  the  blood  with  too  much  violence  into  the  vessels  of  the 
ead,  I  have  never  employed  it. 

1134.]  Another  remedy  to  be  immediately  employed  is 
blistering ;  and  I  judge  that  this  is  more  eflectual  when  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  or  near  to  it,  than  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  lower  extremities.  This  remedy  I  do  not  consraer  as  a 
stimulant,  or  capable  of  making  any  considerable  revulsion ; 
but,  applied  to  the  head,  I  suppose  it  useful  in  taking  off 
the  hemorrhagic  disposition  so  often  prevailing  there. 

1135.]  It  has  been  usual  with  practitioners,  together  with 

•  Dissections  tfsew  that  the  congestions  producing  apoplexy  are  atwayi  on  Ike  side  not  affsd- 
4d ;  and  hence  4he  jiropnety  of  the  direction, 
f  Acrid  giTsten  are, 

R.  Elect,  lenitiv.  5i. 

SaL  cathartit.  amar.  Siiss. 

Aq.  tepid.  Sxi. 

^.  f.  £nema. 
R.  Sapon.  alb.  Siss. 

Solve  in  aq.  tepid.  Jx. ;  cui  adde 

Syr.  e  spina  cerv*  Sii. 

M.  f.  Enema. 
R.  Pulp,  colocynth.  5iii- 

Coque  per  horx  quadrantem  in  aq.  font. 
q.  s.  ad  colaturx  Jxii. ;  cut  adde 

OL  olivar.  I'u 

M.  f.  Enema« 

t  The  drastic  purees  «re.  in  these  cases,  to  be  given  in  drao£|ht%  rather  than  la  pills  or  b»> 
Inscs.   The  foUowinf  form  majr  be  used ; 

Be.. Pulv.  jalap.  3i. 
Rad.  zinzib.  3i. 
Infus.  sem.  lini  Siii. 
,     M. 

The  dose  of  tfus  mfaitnre  is  two  spoonfuls  eveir  two  tioun  tilt  it  operate,  or  we  may  ose  one 
>of  the  formula  mentioned  in  the  note  en  article  1079.  especially  the  lao,  repeating  It  every 
iwo  boars  liU  it  produces  an  effect 
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the  remedies  already  mentioned,  to  employ  stimulants  of 
various  kinds  ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  them  generally 
hurtful ;  and  they  must  be  so,  vrherever  the  fulness  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in  these,  is  to  be  dimi- 
nished. Upon  this  principle  it  is  therefore  agre^,,that 
stimulants  are  absolutely  improper  in  what  is  supposed  to  be 
a  sanguine  apoplexy  ;  but  they  are  commonly  supposed  to 
be  proper  in  the  serous.  If,  however,'  we  be  rignt  in  al- 
ledging  that  this  also  commonly  depends  upon  a  plethoric 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  stimulants  must  be* 
equally  improper  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

1  iZS*]  It  may  be  argued  from  the  almost  universal  cm-* 
ployment  of  stimulants,  and  sometimes  with  seeming  ad- 
vantage, that  they  may  not  be  so  hurtful  as  my  notions  of 
the  eauses  of  apoplexy  kad  me  to  suppose.  But  this  ar- 
gument is,  in  several  respects,  fallacious ;  asd  particularly 
in  this,  that  in  a  disease  which,  under  evmry  maragement, 
often  proceeds  so  quickly  to  a  fatal  termination,  the  effects 
of  remedies  are  not  to  be  easily  ascertained. 

1 1 37.]  I  have  now  mentioned  the  several  remedies  which 
I  think  adapted  to  the  cure  of  apoplexy  arising  from  com- 
pression, and  should  next  proceed  to  treat  of  the  cure  of 
apoplexy  arising  from  those  causes  that  directly  destroy  the 
mobility  of  the  nervous  power.  But  many  of  those  causes 
are  often  so  powerful,  and  thereby  so  suddenly  fatal  in  their 
effects,  as  hardly  to  allow  of  time  for  the  use  of  remedies ; 
and  such  cases,  therefore,  have  been  so  seldom  tiie  subjects 
of  practice,  that  the  proper  remedies  are  not  so  well  ascer- 
tained as  to  enable  me  to  say  much  of  them  here. 

1138.}  When,  however,  the  application  of  the  causes, 
(1114.)  is  not  so  powerful  as  immediately  to  kill,  and  in- 
duces only  an  apoplectic  state,  some  efforts  are  to  be  made 
to  obviate  the  consequences,  and  to  recover  the  patient ; 
;ind  even  in  some  cases  where  the  causes  referred  to,  from 
the  ceasing  of  the  pulse  and  of  respiration,  and  from  a 
coldness  comings  upon  the  body,  have  induced  an  a)>pear- 
ance  of  death  ;  yet,  if  these  appearances  have  not  continued 
•  long,  there  may  be  means  of  recovering  the  persons  to  life 
andTbealth.  I  cannot,  indeed,  treat  this  subject  complete- 
ly ;  but  for  tlie  cure  of  apoplexy  from  several  of  the  causes 
mentioned  (1114.)  shall  otter  the  following  ^neral  directions. 

1.  When  a  poison  capable  of  produrmg  apoplexy  has 
been  recently  taken  into  the  stomach,  if  a  vomiting  spon- 
ianeously  arises^  it  b  to  be  encouraged  ;  or,  if  it  does  not 
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spontaneously  come  on,  a  vomiting  is  to  be  immediately 
excited  by  art,  in  order  that  the  poison  may  be  thrown  out 
as  quickl}'^  as  possible.  If,  however,  the  [loison  has  been 
taken  into  the  stomach  long  before  its  effects  have  appear- - 
ed,  ve  judge  that,  upon  their  appearance,  the  exciting  of 
Tomiting  will  be  useless,  and  may  perhaps  be  hurtful. 

2.  When  the  poison  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  otherwise 
applied  to  the  body,  has  already  induced  an  apoplectic 
state,  as  those  causes  do  commonly  at  the  same  ^me  occa- 

♦sion  a  stagnation  or  slower  motion  of  the  blood!  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  and  of  the  lungs,  so  it  will^nerally  be 
proper  *to  relieve  this  congestion  by  taking  some  blood  from 
the  jugular  vein,  or  from  the  veins  of  the  arm. 

3.  Upon  the  same  supposition  of  a  congestion  in  the  brain 
or  lungs,  it  will  generally  be  proper  to  relieve  it  by  mean:; 
of  acrid  glysterd  producing  some  evacuation  from  the  in- 
testines. *  • 

4.  When  these  evacuations  l)y  blood-letting  and  purging 
have  bsen  made,  the  various  stimulants  which  have  been 
commonly  proposed  in  other  cases  of  apoplexy,  may  be 
employed  here  wjilJh  more  probability  and  safety.*  One  of 
the  most  effeoCtial  means  of  rousrng  apoplectics  of  this  kind, 
seems  to  be  throwing  cold  water  on  several  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, or  washing  the  body  all  over  with  it. 

6.  Although  the  poison  producing  apoplexy  happens  to 
hD  so  powerful  as  very  soon  to  occasion  the  appearances  of 
death  above-mentioned ;  yet  if  this  state  has  not  continued 
long,  the  patient  may  often  be  recoverable  ;  and  the  reco- 
very is  to  be  attempted  by  the  same  means  that  are  directed 
'o  be  employed  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons,  and 
Vhich  are  now  commonly  known. 


CHAPTER  II. 

O  F   P  A  L  S  Y, 

1139.]   DALSY  is  a  disease  consisting  in  a  loss  of  the 
X     powerof  voluntary  motion,  but  affecting  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body  only,  and  by  this  it  is  dihtinguislied 
from  apoplexy.  ( 1093.)    One  of  the  most  frequent  forois  of 

•  Thettimttteots  are  various  accorditi;  to  the  varies  parti  of  tbc  body  to  trhich  ihef  acete- 
nerally  api»lied,  as  volatile  and  vin  jui  »p'nt%  or  vinc^r,  to  the  nose  and  temples  ^acrfl  «- 
teiiHal  oib,  mtted  witli  ibnce  their  weight  of  hon-Uiti,  to  tlie  bieakt  aitd.  back;  l)TMcl%Tkot 

Eiitns,  and  «rann  foiQentaiions,  wKh  h**riC  radtsh,  lo  the  cxtremitie* ;  fricuoiii  wiih  ujsm 
£:>;  the  actual  cauteijr  t»  the  sulci  of  tlic  feet,  and  \tA\m^  of  the  \^uk<^%^  willi  ic«tttal 
k,  wiuch  are  more  particular^  dc.ci:bed  tn  tlie  autc»  oa  anicle  lltiO.  et  sf^. 


palsy 
of  the 
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ifsy  is  when  it  aifects  the  whole  of  the  muscles  on  one  side 
be  body  ;  and  then  the  disease  is  named  a  Hemiplegia. 

1140.]  Thelo8s  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  may 
be  owing  either  to  a  morbid  affection  of  the  muscles  or  or- 
ganSi  of  motion,  by  wliich  they  are  rendered  unfit  for  mo- 
tion ;  or  to  an  interruption  of  the  influx  of  the  nervous 
power  into  theti),  which  is  always  necessary  to  the  motions  of 
those  that  are  under  the  power  of  the  will.  The  disease, 
from  the  first  of  these  causes,  as  consisting  in  an  organic 
and  locai  aflfiection,  we  refer  entirely  to  the  class  of  local 
diseases.  I  am  here  to  considier  that  disease  only  which  de- 
pends upo»'the  interrupted  influx  of  the  nervous  power; 
and  it  is  to  this  disease  alone  I  would  ijive  the  appellation  of 
Palsy.  'A  disease  depending  on  an/interru|)tea  influx  of 
the  nervous  power,  may  indeed  oft4n  appear  as  merely  a 
local  affection  ;  but  as  it  depends  upon  an  affection  of  the 
most  general /lowers  of  the  system,  it  cannot  be  properly 
separated  from  the  systematic  affections. 

1141.]  jit  pa[sy,  the  loss  of  motion  is  often  accompanied 
with  the  l^s  of  sense ;  but  as  this  is  not  constantly^  the  case, 
and  as  therefore  the  loss  of  sense  is  not  an  essential  symp. 
torn  of  palsy,  I  have  not  taken  it  into  my  definition  (U39.) 
and  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  further  notice 
of  it  in  this  treatise  ;  because,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  any  case  a 
panf^f  the  paralytic  affection,  it  must  depend  upon  the 
same  causes,  and  will  be  cured  also  by  the  very  same  reme- 
dies, as  the  loss  of  motion. 

1 142.]  The  palsy  then,  or  loss  of  motion,  which  is  to  be 
treatetl  of  here,  may  be  distinguished  as  of  two  kirids  ;  one 
of  them  depending  upon  an  affection  of  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  in  the  brain,  and  the  other  depending  upon  an  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves  in  some  part  of  their  course  between  the 
brain  and  the  organs  of  motion.  Of  the  latter,  as  appear- 
ing in  a  very  partial  affection,  I  am  not  to  speak  particularly 
here  ;  I  shall  only  treat  of  the  more  general  paralytic  afl^ec* 
tions,  and  especially  of  the  hemiplegia  (1139.)  At  the 
same  time  I  expect,  that  what  I  shall  say  upon  this  subject 
will  readily  apply  to  both  the  pathology  and  practice  in  the 
cases  of  affections  more  limited. . 

1143.]  The  hemiplegia  (1139.)  usually  begins  with,  or 
follows,  a  paroxysm  of  apoplexy  ;  and  when  the  hemiple- 
gia,* after  subsisting  for  some  time  becomes  fatal,  it  is  com- 
nionly'by  passing  again  into  the  f#ate  of  apoplexy.  The 
relation   therefore  or  affinity  between  the  two  diseases,  is 
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sufficiently  evident ;  and  is  further  strongly  confirmed  l^ 
tbisf  that  the  hemiplegia  comes  upon  persons  of  the  same 
constitution  (1094.)  and  is  precedcKl  by  the  same  symptoms 
.(1097.)  that  have  been  tasen  notice' of  with  respect  to 
..^^poplexy. 

'.*'  1 144.]  When  a  fit  of  apoplexy  has  gone  off,  and  ther^ 
remains  a  state  of  paW  appearing  as  a  partial  affection  on*- 
^y,  it  might  perhaps  be  suppose  that  the  origin  of  the 
^nerves  is  in  a  great  measure  relieved ;  but  in  so  lar  as  com- 
jmonly  there  still  remain  the  symptoms  of  the  loss  of  me- 
mory, and  of  some  degree  of  fatuity,  these,  1  think,  show 
that  the  organ  of  intellect,  or  the  common  ongin  of  the 
nerves,  is  still  considerably  aflR^ted.     ^ 

1145.]  Thus,  the  hemiplegia,  from  its  evident  connee- 
tion  wit^  and  near  relation  to  apoplexy,  may  be  properly 
considered  as  depending  upon  like  causes  ;  ana  conse- 
cjuently  either  upon  a  compression  preventing  the  flow  of 
the  nervous  power  from  the  brain  into  the  organs  of  mo. 
tion,  or  upon  the  application  of  narcotic  or  diher  powers 
(1114.)  rendering  the  nervous  power  unfit  to  flow  in  the 
usual  and  proper  manner. 

1146.]  We  begin  with  considering  the  cases  depending 
upon  compression. 

The  compression  occasioning  hemiplegia  may  be  of  the 
same  kind,  and  of  all  the  different  kinds  that  prod uoe  apo- 
plexy ;  and  therefore  either  from  tumor,  over-distention, 
or  effusiorf.  The  existence  of  tumor  giving  compression, 
may  often  be  better  discerned  in  the  case  of  palsy  than  in 
that  of  apoplexy,  as  its  effects  often  appear  at  first  iii  a 
very  partial  affeition. 

1147.]  The  other  modes  of  compression,  that  is,  of 
over^distentioii  and  effusion,  may,  and  commonly  do,  take 

Clace,  in  hemiplegia :  and  when  they  do,  their  operation 
ere  differs  from  that  producing  apoplexy,  by  its  effects 
being  partial,  and  on  one  side  of  the  body  only. 

It  may  seem  diificult  to  conceive  that  an  over-distention 
can  take  place  in  the  vessels  on  one  side  of  the  brain  only  ; 
but  it  may  be  understood :  and  in  the  case  of  a  palsy  which  is 
both  partial  and  transitory,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  coodidon 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  that  can  be  supposed.  In  a  he- 
miplegia, indeed,  which  silbsists  for  any  length  of  time, 
there  is  probably  always  an  effusion,  either  sanguinis  or  se* 
rous  :  but  it  is  likely  tbat  even  the  latter  must  be  supported 
by  a  remaining  congestion  in  the  blood-vessels. 
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\  148.J  That  a  sanguiae  effusion  can  happen  without  be** 
<x>ming  very  soon  general,  and  thereby  occasioning  apoplexy 
And  death,  may  suso  seem  doubtful :  but  dissections  prove 
that  in  fact  it  does  happen,  occasioning  palsy  only ;  though 
it  is  true,  that  this  more  commonly  depends  upon  an  emu 
sion  of  serous  fluid,  and  of  this  only. 

1149.]  Can  a  palsy,  occasionea  by  a  compression  re-> 
main,  though  the  compression  be  removed  ?* 

1150.]  From  What  has  been  said,  (1143.)  it  will  be  ob« 
Fious,  that  the  hemiplegia  may  be  prevented  by  all  the  se- 
veral means  proposed  (1124.  et  seq.)  for  the  prevention  of 
apoplexy. 

1151.]  Upon  the  same  gromids,  the  cure  of  palsy  must 
be  very  muco  the  same,witn  that  of  apoplexy  {i\29.  et seq,) 
and  when  palsy  has  begun  as  an  apoplexy,  it  is  presumed^ 
that,  before  it  is  to  be  considered  as  palsy,  all  those  several 
remedies  have  been  employed.  Indeed,  f  ven  when  it  ha|>* 
pens  that  on  the  first  attack  of  the  disease  the  apoplectic 
state  is  not  very  complete,  and  that  the  very  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  is  as  a  hemiplegia,  the  affinity  between 
the  two  diseases  (1143.)  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  same  re- 
medies in  both  cases.  This  is  certainly  proper  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  we  can  with  much  probability  impute  the 
disease  to  compression  ;  and  it  is  indeed  seldom  that  a  he- 
miplegia from  internal  causes  comes  on  but  with  a  conside- 
rable affection  of  the  internal,  and  even  of  the  external 
senses,  together  with  other  marks  of  a  compression  of  the 
origin  of  the  nerves. 

1152.]  Not  only,  however,  where  the  disease  -can  be 
imputecf  to  compression,  but  even  where  it  can  be  imputed 
to  the  application  pf  narcotic  powers,  if  the  disease  come 
on  with  the  appearances  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  last 
paragraph,  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  an  apo- 
plexy by  1130 — 1138. 

1153.]  The  cure  of  hemiplegia,  therefore,  on  its  first  at- 
tack, is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  with  that  of  apoplexy; 
and  it  seems  requisite  that  it  should  be  different  only,  l. 
When  the  disease  has  subsisted  for  some  time ;  2.  When 
the  apoplectic  symptoms^  or  thosef  marking  a  considerable 
compression  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  are  removed  ;  and 
particularly^  *$.  When  there  are  no  evideii^  marks  of  com- 

•  This  questkm  mzj  be  answered  in  the  affinnatke  j  because  Ihe  structure  of  the  nerve  nuf 
be  deitxoyed  by  the  compressioni  and  die  nerve  may  tberefure  lemain  impervious  to  the  ncrvow 
UtOuence  after  the  compresaun  has  been  removed. 

f  Vx  most  iofitUibic  of  these  marki  is  the  intellectual fiKolties  not  returotBg» 
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pressioDj  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  knowQ  tiiat  narcotic 
powers  have  been  applied* 

1154.]  In  all  these  cases,  the  question  arises.  Whether 
stioiiilants  may  be  eniployed,  or  now  far  the  cure  may  be 
entirely  trusted  to  such  remedies  ?  Upon  this  question,  with 
respect  to  apoplexy,  I  have  offered  my  opinion  in  1135, 
And,  with  respect  to  hemiplegia,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  sti* 
mulants  are  almost  always  equally  dangerous  as  in  the  cases 
of  complete  apoplexy  ;  and  particular^,  1.  In  all  the  cases 
of  hemiplegia  succeeding  to  a  pacpxysm  of  complete  apo« 
plexy  ;  2.  In  all  the  cases  coming  upon  persons  of  the  tenw 
perament  mentioned  in  1094,  and  after  the  same  antecedents 
as  those  of  apoplexy,  1115,  and  3.  In  all  the  cases  coming 
on  with  symptoms  of  apoplexy  froin  compression. 

1155.]  It  IS,  therefore,  in  the  cases  1153,  only,  that  sti- 
mulants are  properly  admissible  :  and  even  in  the  two  first 
of  these  cases,  in  which  a  plethoric  state  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  brain  may  have  brought  on  the  disease,  in  which  a 
disposition  to  that  state  may  still  continue,  and  in  which 
even  some  degree  of  congestion  may  still  remain,  the  use  of 
stimulants  must  be  an  ambiguous  remedy  ;  so  that  perhaps 
it  is  in  the  third  of  these  cases  only  that  stimulants  are  clear- 
ly  indicated  and  admissible. 

1156.]  These  doubts  with  respect  to  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants, may  perhaps  be  overlooked  or  disregarded  by  those 
who  allege  that  stimulants  have  been  employed  with  ad- 
vantage even  in  those  cases  1 154,  in  which  I  have  said  they 
ought  to  be  avoided. 

1157.]  To  compromise  this  <Jgntrariety  of  opinion,  I 
'  must  observe,  that  even  in  the  cases  of  hemiplegia  depend- 
ing upon  compression,  although  the  origin  of  the  nerves  be 
so  much  compressed  as  to  prevent  so  full  a  flow  of  the  nor* 
yous  power  as  is  necessary  tq  muscular  motion,  yet  it  ap- 
pears from  the  power  of  sense  still  remaining,  that  the 
nerves  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  still  pervious  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  possible  that  stimulants  applied,  may  excite  the 
energy  of  the  brain  so  much,  as  in  some  measure  to  force 
open  the  compressed  nerves,  and  to  show  some  return  of 
motion  in  paralytic  muscles.  Nay,  further,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed, that  if  these  stimulants  be  such  as  act  more  upon  the 
nervous  than  upon  the  sanguiferous  system,  they  may  pos« 
sibly  be  employed  without  any  very  hurtful  consequence. 

1158.]  But  still  it  will  be  obvious,  that  although  certain 
stimulants  act  chiefly  upon  the  nervous  system,  yet  they 
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abo  act  ahrays  in  some  measure  upon  the  sangiiiferous  ;  so 
that,  when  they  happen  to  have  the  latter  effect  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  tney  may  certainly  do  much  barm  ;  and 
tt)  a  disease  which  they  do  not  entirely  cure,  the  mischief 
arising  from  them  may  not  be  discerned. 

lJ5d.]  Whikt  the  employment  of  stimulants  is  so  often 
an  ambiguous  practice,  we  may  perhaps  go  some  length  to* 
y/frards  ascertaining  the  matter,  by  considering  the  nature  of 
the  several  stimulants  which  may  be  employed,  and  some 
of  the  circumstances  of  their  administration.  With  this 
view,  therefore,  1  shall  now  mention  the  several  stimulants 
that  have  been  commonly  employed,  and  ofier  some  re- 
marks upon  their  nature  and  use. 

1 160.]  They  are  in  the  first  place  to  be  distinguished  as 
external  or  internak  Of  the  first  kind,  we  again  distinguish 
diem  as  they  are  applied  to  particular  parts  of  the  body  on- 
ly, or  as  they  are  more  generally  applied  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem.    Of  the  first  kind  are, 

1 .  The  concentrated  acids  of  vitriol  or  nitre ;  involved 
however,  in  oily  or  unctuous  substances,  which  may  obviate 
their  corrosive,  without  destroying  their  stimulant  power.* 

2.  The  volatile  alkaline  spirits,  especially  in  their  cau- 
stic state ;  but  involved  also  in  oils,  for  the  purpose  just 
How  mentioned.f 

3-  The  same  volatile  spirits  are  frequently  employed  by 
being  held  to  the  nose,  when  they  prove  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus to  the  nervous  system  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  pro- 
bable, that  they  may  also  prove  a  strong  stimulant  to  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  braitf^ 

4.  A  brine  or  strong  solution  of  sea-salt.;^ 

•'Ihtbiftdeat  omtincnts  are  compoiStions  like  the  foUowiDg : 

R.  Azung.  porcin.  Jii. 

Acid  vitriol.  3>* 

M.     Oi, 
Br.  Unguent,  basilic,  flav.  Sii. 

Acid,  vitriol.  Si* 

M. 

Tbejr  toon  reddcD  and  inflame  the  skm ;  and,  when  this  eflect  is  produced,  they  mutt  be 
taken  ofK  and  the  part  anointed  with  cummon  ointment,  or  with  oil. 
^TiieLtniiBeata  volatilia  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  are  not  so  strong  as  the  following : 

R*  Alkal.  volatil.  caustic.  Si* 
OL  olivar.  3ii* 
M. 

In  the  new  Londjm  Pharmacopoeta  this  composition  is  called  Linimentuni  Ammoniac  Fortius, 
t  The  brine  that  remains  in  the  salt-pans,  after  the  common  sail  is  crysialltzed,  is  the  m«t 
iOectnal  of  these  tjtiny  stiinalantt.  It  ttctlled  in  Edinbturgh  Oil  of  SaU. 
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5.  The  essential  oils  of  aromatic  plants,*  or  of  thejr  part^ 

6.  The  essential  oils  of  turpentine,  or  of  other  such  re*' 
ainou^  substances. 

7.  The  distilled  oils  of  amber,  or  of  other  bituminout 
fossils,  t 

8.  The  rectified  empyreumatic  oils  of  animal  or  yegeta* 
ble  substances.^ 

9.  Various  v^etable  acrids,  particularly  mustard.B 

10.  The  acrid  matter  found  in  several  insects,  particu- 
larly  cantharides.§ 

Some  of  these  stimulants  may  be  either  applied  in  sub* 
stance  ;  or  may  be  dissolved  in  ardent  spirits,  by  which 
their  stimulant  power  <nay  be  increased,  or  more  conve* 
niently  applied. 

1161.]  The  greater  part  of  the  substances  now  enume- 
rated show  their  stimulant  power  by  inflaming  the  skin  of 
the  part  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  and  when  their  appli- 
cation  is  so  long  continued  as  to  produce  this  effect,  it  in- 
terrupts the  continuance  of  their  use  ;  and  the  inflammation 
of  the  part  does  not  seem  to  do  so  much  good  as  the  firot 
guent  repetition  of  a  mor^  moderate  stimulus. 

1162.]  Analogous  to  these  stimulants  is  the  stinging  of 
nettles,  which  has  been  frequently  commended. 

Among  the  external  stimulants,  the  mechanical  one  of 
friction  with  the  naked  hand,  the  flesh-brush,  or  flannel,  is 
justly  to  be  reckoned.  Can  the  impregnation  of  the  flan* 
nels  to  be  employed,  with  the  fumes  of  burning  mastiq, 
olibanum,  &c.  be  of  any  service  ?^ 

1163.]  With  respect  to  the  wKble  of  these  external  sti- 
mulants, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  affect  the  part  to 

»  The  01.  Orinai  k  gencraHy  uie<S.    It  ought  to  be  mixed  with  some  uoctuous  oU^  as  in  tbe 

folio  wiug  fuimuui : 

Be*  01.  origan.  5u- 
Azung.  porcin«  ivr* 
M. 

The  tromatic  oOs  dissolred  in  spirit  make  an  elegant  application,  but  the  distilled  ipiritt  of 
tile  plants  themselvrs  arr  more  in  use. 

•f  11  ef  are  genera! 'F  used  witli  hogs-lard,  in  the  proportion  of  eiglit  times  their  quantity  of 
lard.  Some  pracdtionerk.  ho^rever,  take  only  twice  the  quantity  of  laid;  but  tbey  are  not  so 
effectual  as  some  of  the  rubUactcnts  ^bove  enumerated. 

t  The  use  of  these  empyreumatic  oils  is  nut  so  frequent  now  at  formerly ;  they  are  extremdy 
acrid,  and,  if  nut  us«d  with  caution,  often  corrode  the  skin. 

n  The  form,  in  which  flour  of  mustard  is  used,  is  called  a  Sinapism.  It  Is  mixed  witft  an  equal 
quantity  of  bread  crumb  or  oat-meal,  made  into  a  paste  with  rioegar.  Some  practitioners  add 
bruised  garlic,  m  the  proportion  of  one  fourth  oTthe  quantity  of  mustard  ^  "bat  it  is  extiemelf 
offensive,  and  the  cataplasm,  without  it,  answers  sufficiently  well. 

I  rtiese  insects  are  ihe  basis  of  the  blistering  plaisters  and  ointments. 

IT  Many  practitioners  have  thcmght  that  such  ipipregnations  have  been  of  singular  service.  The 
fumes  of  most  of  these  resins  are  either  flowers,  as  they  are  called  in  the  shops,  or  essential  oiii, 
both  of  wliich  are  stimulating;,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  active.  The  impregnating 
flannels  or  (lesh-brmfacs  wi;b  0our  of  mustard  is  often  usedy  and  VKiM  ouioiderably  m  bdngiof 
on  an  inflammation. 
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"which  they  are  applied  much  more  than  they  do  the  whole 
system  9  and  they  are  therefore  indeed  safer  in  ambiguous 
cases ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  they  are  of  less  emcacy 
in  curing  a  general  affection. 

1164.]  The  external  applications  which  may  be  applied 
to  affect  the  whole  system,  are  the  powers  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  of  electricity. 

Heat,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  of  the  ani-» 
mal  economy,  has  been  often  employed  in  palsies,  especi« 
ally  by  warm  bathing.  But  as,  both  by  stimulating  the  so* 
lids  and  rarefying  the  fluids,  this  proves  a  strong  stimulus 
to  the  sanguiferous  system,  it  is  often  an  ambiguous  reme- 
dy ;  and  has  frequently  been  manifestly  hurtful  in  palsies 
depending  upon  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain.  The  most  certain  and  therefore  the  most  proper 
use  of  warm  bathing  in  palsies,  seems  to  be  in  those  that 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  application  of  narcotic  pow.. 
ers.  Are  the  natural  baths  more  useful  by  the  matters  with 
which  they  may  be  naturally  impregnated?* 

1 165.]  Cold  applied  to  the  body  for  any  length  of  time, 
is  always  hurtful  to  the  paralytic  persons;  but  if  it  be  not 
very  intense,  nor  the  application  long  continued,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  the  body  be  capable  of  a  brisk  reaction,  such 
an  application  of  cold  is  a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  whole 
system,  and  has  often  been  useful  in  curing  palsy.  But, 
if  the  power  of  reaction  in  the  body  be  weak,  any  appli- 
cation of  cold  may  prove  very  hurtful.f 

1166.]  Electricity,  in  a  certa'm  manner  applied,  is  cer- 
tsnnly  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  that  can  be  em- 
ployed to  act  upon  the  nervous  system  of  animals;  and 
therefore  much  has  been  expected  from  it  in  the  cure  of 
palsy.  But,  as  it  stimulates  the  sanguiferous  as  well  as  the 
nervous  system,  it  has  been  often  hurtful  in  palsies  depend- 
ing upon  a  compression  of  the  brain;  and  especially  when 
it  has  been  so  applied  as  to  act  upon  the  vessels  of  the  head. 
It  is  safer  when  its  operation  is  confined  to  particular  parts 
somewhat  remote  from  the  head ;  and,  furtne)^  as  the  ope- 
ration of  electricity,  when  very  strong  can  destroy  the  mo*. 

^  The  nitanl  baths  coDtain  so  smiR  a  qaantitj  of  impregnatinf  tobiUnces  as  induon  as  to 
tmpeci  that  they  cannot  have  any  beneficial  pothers  supenor  to  those  of  ordinary  warm  baths. 

The  use  oF  warm  baths  ought  not  to  be  proiniscuotts.  In  cases  of  palsicsi  arising  from  cer- 
tain poisoM,  as  the  fumes  ofarsenic  or  metals,  and  their  ores,  the  warm  tnths  seldom  ftil  of 
procuring  relief ;  and  some  iosunces  have  been  given  by  authors  of  complete  cures  having  been 
pecformed  by  the  ute  of  baths  alone. 

f  The  very  great  uncertainty  oi  the  power  of  reaction  always  makes  the  appliaation  of  cold  a 
very  doHbltul  remedy ;  and,  as  it  is  evidently  hurtful  wherever  the  reaction  is  weaJt»  U  ontkt 
to  be  ttio<  with  extreme  cautioB. 
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biHty  of  the  nervous  power,  I  am  of  opinkm,  that  it  is 
always  to  be  employed  with  ^caution,  and  that  it  iaonly 
aafe  when  applied  with  moderate  force,  and  when  confined 
to  certain  parts  of  the  body  remote  from  the  head.  It  if 
also  my  opinion,  that  its  good  effect^  are  to  be  expected 
from  its  repetition  rather  than  from  its  force,  and  that  it  is 
particularly  suited  to  the  cure  of  those  palsies  which  hare 
been  produced  by  the  apphcation  of  narcotic  powers. 

1 167.]  Amongst  the  remedies  of  palsy,  the  use  of  exer* 
eise  is  not  to  be  omitted.  In  a  hemiple^a,  bodil;f  exer- 
cise cannot  be  employed;  and  in  a  more  limited  affection, 
^depending upon  a  compression  of  some  part  of  the  brain, 
it  would  be  an  ambiguous  remedy :  but,  in  all  cases  where 
the  exercise  of  gestation  can  be  employed,  they  are  pro- 
per; as,  even  in  cases  of  compression,  the  stimulus  of 
such  exercise  is  moderate,  and  therefore  safe;  and,  as  it 
always  determines  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  is  a  reme- 
dy in  all  cases  of  internal  congestion* 

1168.]  The  internal  stimulants  employed  in  palsy  are 
various,  but  chiefly  the  following. 

1.  The  volatile  alkaline  salts,  or  spirits,  as  they  are 
called,  are  very  powerful  and  diffusive  stimulants,  operat-* 
ing  especially  on  the  nervous  system  ;*  and  even  although 
they  operate  on  the  sanguiferous,  yet,  if  given  in  frequent- 
ly repeated  small  rather  than  in  large  doses,  their  opera- 
lion  being  transitory,  is  tolerably  saie. 

2.  The  vegetables  of  the  class  named  Tetradynamia,  are 
many  of  them  powerful  diifusive  stimulants;  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  quickly  passing  out  of  the  body,  and  there- 
fore a  transitory  operation,  they  are  often  employed  with 
safctv.t  As  they  commonly  prove  diuretic,  they  may  in 
this  way  also  be  of  service  in  some  cases  of  serous  palsy. 

S.  The  various  aromatics,  whether  employed  in  sub* 
stance,  in  tincture,  or  in  their  essential  oils,  are  often  pow* 

*Qi  ih&tt  diere  are icvenU  fonnolar  in  (be  shops,  as,  Spiritus  volatiUt aromaticus,  SfMritot  to* 
laiilis  oleosus,  Spinms  saltuus  aromaticus.  Cheir  dose  is  trom  ten  to  sixty  drops.  The  Eau  de 
Luce  oa^ht  to  lie  mcnticiiofl  here,  ih^iugh  it  is  seldom  used  interBally,  but  only  for  smeUing  to, 
as  It  it  extremely  pcn.'trat>ng.  it  is  prepared  thu& :  Mix  together  in  a  retort  forty  drops  of  rec- 
tffieii  uil  of  amoer,  an  ounce  of  recfitacd  spirit  of  vine,  and  twelve  ounces  or  the  stroojtest 
caustic  viitdvile  alkali.  They  must  be  di.tillcd  with  a  very  moderate  fire.  It  is  seldom  timpid, 
but  has  a  milky  appearance,  owuif;  to  the  imperfect  solution  of  the  oil  ia  the  spirit;,  Aod,  if  (be 
aikali  be  nut  very  cauuic,  scurcly  any  of  the  oil  is  dissolved. 

•f  White  mu«(ard  seed)  may  l>c  given  whole,  m  the  quantity  of  two  teft>spoonfuls  in  a  ball 
tea-cufui  <if  ruld  water.  Thejr  ought  to  be  iwailowcd  whole,  that  tbetr  acrid  taste  m$9  not  be 
perceived.  The  dote  mar  be  repeated  twice  ur  tluice  a-day.  Horse-radish  is  aivitfter  aliat 
of  this  clau  of  vrgetabscs  (liat  has  been  much  recommended  ;  it  roust  be  given  illflfVMnikV. 
infu^jon,  optn  an  mfu&ion  tn  ale.  lite  ^ut  vy-graa  is  an*>ther  of  ibe  none  das;  It  lOtiy  MflMlsif 
taw,  or  we  may  rjvc  forty  or  li»ty  drops  of  the  Sjiiritus  cochlearue,  cither  on  a  piece  dTlOftr, 
or  mixed  with  i»ait  an  ounce  of  »)rup,  four  or  five  times  a-day.  lli^ spirit  ovfht  C0W  kep* 
wcli  corked,  as  it  soon  loses  all  itk  activity,  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  air. 
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erful  stimolants;  but  being  more  adhesive  and  inflamma- 
tory than  those  last  mentioned,  they  are  tlierefore,  in  all 
ambiguous  cases,  less  safe.^ 

4.  Some  other  acrid  vegetables  have  been  employed; 
but  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with  their  peculiar  virtues, 
pr  proper  use. 

5.  Some  resinous  substances,  as  guaiacum,  and  the  te- 
rebinthinate  substa.aces,  or  their  essential  oils,  have  been 
with  some  probabiUty ,  employed ;  but  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come iaflammatory.  Decoctions  of  guaiacum,  and  some 
other  sudoritics,  have  been  directed  to  excite  sweating  by 
the  application  of  the  fumes  of  burning  spirit  of  wine  in  the 
laconicum,  and  have  in  that  way  been  round  useful. 

6.  Many  of  the  fetid  antispasmodic  medicines  have  been 
frequently  employed  in  palsy;  but  I  do  not  perceive  in 
what  manner  they  are  adapted  to  the  cure  of  tnis  disease, 
and  1  have  not  observed  their  good  effects  in  any  case 
of  it. 

7.  Bitters  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  have,  also  been  em« 
ployed;  but  with  no  propriety  or  advantage  that  I  can 
perceive,  t 

1169.]  With  respect  to  the  whole  of  these  internal  sti- 
mulants, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  seldom  prove  very 
powerful;  and  wherever  there  is  any  doubt  concerning  the 
nature  or  state  of  the  disease,  they  may  readily  do  harm, 
and  are  often  therefore  of  ambiguous  use. 

•  T1)e  iromatics  best  adapted  for  stimulatinf,  in  these  cases,  are  such  at  Linne  calls  Spinntia; 
tbe  chief  of  ihem  are,  Marum,  Rosemary,  Lavender,  &c.  Their  spirinious  waters  are  raudi 
more  efficacious  than  the  plants  la  subsuDoe,  or  in  anjr  other  form ;  and  their  efficacy  it  consi- 
derably increased  by  uniting  them  to  voiadle  sf^rits,  as  in  some  of  tbe  formulae  mentioned  in 
the  fint  note  on  this  article. 

<f  In  some  cases,  paralytic  patients,  for  want  of  exercise,  sink  Into  a  state  of  debility,  with 
}m»  of  appetite,  and  consequent  emaciMioo,  in  wincb  uticxt,  Peruvitn  bark,  and  other  tgoic% 
axe  frequently  of  tome  advantage. 
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BOOK    11. 

OF  ADYNAMIiE;  OR  DISEASES  CONSIST- 
ING  IN  A  WEAKNESS  OR  LOSS  OF  MO- 
TION IN  EITHER  THE  VITAL  OR  NA- 
TURAL FUNCTIONS, 


CHAPTER  I. 
OF  SYNCOPE,  OB  FAINTING. 

1170.]  nPHISis  a  disease  in  which  the  action  of  th& 
X  heart  and  resoiration  become  considerably- 
weaker  than  usual,  or  in  which  for  a  certam  time  these 
functions  cease  altogether. 

1171.]  Physicians  havine  observed  that  this  affection  oc- 
curs in  different  degrees,  nave  endeavored  to  distinguish 
these  by  diffirent  appellations:  but  as  it  is  not  possible  tor 
ascertain  these  different  degrees  with  any  precision,  so 
there  can  be  no  strict  propriety  in  employing  those  diflfer- 
ent  names^  and  I  shall  here  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
affect;jons  of  this  kind  under  the  title  of  Syncope. 

1 172.]  This  disease  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly  to  i^ 
considerable  degree,  but  sometimes  also  it  comes  on  gradu- 
ally; and  in  the  latter  case,  it  usually  comes  on  with  a 
sense  of  languor,  and  of  anxiety  about  the  heart,  accom- 
panied at  the  same  time,  or  immediately  after  with  some 
giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  sounding  in  the  ears.  To« 
gether  with  these  symptoms,  the  pulse  and  respiraitien  be- 
come weak;  and  often  so  weak,  that  the  pulse  is  scarcely 
to  be  felt,  or  the  respiration  to  be  perceived;  and  some- 
times th^se  motions,  for  a  certain  time,  cease  altogether. 
While  these  symptoms  take  place,  the  face  and  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body  become  pale,  and  more  or  less  cold  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  naroxysm.  Ve» 
ry  commonly  at  the  beginning  of  this,  ana  during  its  con- 
tinuance, a  cold  sweat  appears,  and  perhaps  continues, 
on  the  forehead,  as  well  as  on  some  other  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy.    During  the  paroxysm,  the  animal  functions,  both  of 
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sense  and  motion,  are  always  in  some  degree  iomairedy  and 
very  often  entirely  suspended*    A  paroxysm  or  syncope  is 
dften,  after  some  time,  spontaneously  recovered  from ;  and 
this  recovery  is  generally  attended  with  a  sense  of  mucl^ 
anxiety  about  the  heart. 

Fits  of  syncope  are  frequently  attended  with,  or  end  in,  vo« 
miting  ;  and  sometimes  with  convulsions,  or  an  epileptic  fit. 

1173.]  These  are  the  phenomena  in  this  disease;  and 
from  every  view  of  the  greatest  part  of  tb^,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease  is  a  very 
weak  or  tbtal  ceasme  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  But  it 
will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  explain  in  what  manner 
the  several  remote.causes  operate  in  producing  the  proxi- 
mate cause.  This,  however,  I  shall  attempt,  though  with 
that  diffidence  which  becomes  me  in  attempting  a  subject 
that  has  not  hitherto  been  treated  with  much  success. 

1174.]  The  remote  causes  of  syncope  may,  in  the  first 
place,  be  referred  to  two  general  heads.  The  one  is,  of 
those  caiuses  existing  and  acting  in  the  brain,  or  in  parts  c^ 
the  body  remote  from  the  heart,  but  acting  upon  it  by  the 
intervention  of  the  brain.  -The  other  general  head  of  the 
remote  causes  of  syncope,  is  of  those  existing,  in  the  heart 
itself,  or  in  parts  very  immediatdy  connected  with  it,  and 
thereby  acting  more  directly  upon  it  in  producing  this  disease. 

1 17S.]  In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  first  set 
of  those  causes  (1174.)  I  must  assume  a  proposition  which 
I  suppose  to  be  fully  established  in  physiolo^.  It  is  this : 
That,  though  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  be  endowed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  inherent  power,  they  are  still,  for 
such  action  as  is  necessary  to  the  motion  of  the  blood,  very 
constantly  dependent  upon  a  nervous  power  sent  into  them 
from  the  brain.^  At  least  this  b  evident,  that  there  are  cer« 
tain  powers  acting  primarily,  and  perhaps  only  in  the  brain, 
which  influence  and  variously  modify  the  action  of  the' 
heart.  I  suppose,  therefore,  a  force  very  constantly^dur- 
ing  life  exerted  in  the  brain,  with  respect  to  the  moving 
fibres  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  every  part  of  the  body ; 
which  force  I  shall  call  the  energy  of  the  brain  :  and  which 
I  suppose  may  be,  on  different  occasions,  stronger  or  weak- 
er with  respect  to  the  heart. 

*  The  author  here  diffim  fomewhat  in  opinion  from  physiologistt.  He  allowi,  Indeed,  tbM 
ftt  heart  pofiKSKs  ■  Tb  Insitt  in  a  certain  decree,  but  he  wiU  not  adov  ihii  tis  inritt  to  be  ntl^ 
fldentlT  strong  for  carrying  on  the  circulation ;  and  be  thinlcs  diat  some  energy  must  be  imparted 
to  the  heart  from  the  bndn,  in  order  to  enable  that  imporunt  mutde  to  peiibrm  its  office,  la 
nipport  of  this  opinion,  we  have  a  plain  fact,  which  the  author  might  hate  add«ced»  via.  thai  * 
llgatere  on  die  nerres  going  to  the  hent  immediatety  itopttoinodiMi. 

SB 
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1176.]  Admitting  these  propositions,  it  will  be  obrioiig, 
that  if  I  can  explain  in  what  manner  the  first  set  of  remote 
causes  (1174.)  dinnntsh  the  energy  of  the  brain,  I  shall  at 
tbe  same  time  explain  in  what  manner  these  causes  occasion 
a  sjmcope. 

1 177.J  To  do  this,  1  observe,  that  one  of  the  most  evi- 
dent of  the  remote  causes  of  syncope  is  a  hemorrhagy,  or 
an  evacuation  of  blood,  whether  spontaneous  or  artificial. 
And  as  it  is  very  manifest  that  the  energy  of  the  brain  de- 
pends upon  a  certain  fulness  and  tension  ch  'it»  blood-vessels^ 
Tor  which  nature  seems  to  have  industriously  provided  by 
such  a  conformation  of  those  blood-vesbels  as  retards  tiie 
motion  of  the  blood  both  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
brain  ;  so  we  can  readily  perceive,  that  evacuations  of  bloody 
by  taking  off  the  fulness  and  tension  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  brain,  and  thereby  diminbhing  its  energy  with  respect 
to  the  heart,  may  occasion  a  syncope.  In  many  persons, 
a  small  evacuation  of  blood  will  have  this  efieet ;.  and  in 
such  cases  there  is  often  a  clear  proof  of  tbe  manner  in 
which  the  cause  operates,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
effect  can  be  prevented  by  laying  the  body  in  a  horizontal 
posture  ;  which,  by  favormg  the  afflux  of  the  blood  by  the 
arteries,  and  retarding  the  return  of  it  by  the  vems,  pre- 
serves the  necessary  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked  here,  that  not  only  an  evacu- 
ation of  blood  occasions  syncope,  but  that  even  a  change  m 
the  distribution  of  the  bloody  wherebv  a  larger  portion  of  it 
flows  into  one  part  of  the  system  of  blood-vesseb,  and  con- 
sequently less  into  others,  may  occasion  a  syncope.  It  i& 
thus  I  explain  the  syncope,  that  readily  occurs  upon  the  eva- 
cuation of  hydropic  waters,  which  had  before  filled  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  abdomen  or  thorax.  It  is  thus  also  I  explain  the 
syncope  that  sometimes  happens  on  blood-letting,  but  which 
does  not  happen  till  the  ligature  which  had  been  employed  is 
untial,  and  admits  a  larger  afflux  of  blood  into  the  blood- 
vessefs  of  the  arm.  Both  these  cases  of  syncope  show,  that 
an  evacuation  of  blood  does  not  always  occasion  the  disease 
by  any  general  effect  on  the  whole  system,  but  often  merely 
by  taking  off  the  requisite  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  cc 
the  brain. 

1 178.]  The  operation  of  some  others  of  the  remote  cau- 
ses of  syncope,  may  be  explained  on  the  following  princi- 
ples. Whilst  the  energy  of  the  brain  is,  upon  different  oc- 
casions; manifestly  stronger  or  weaker,  it  seems  to  be  with 
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this  condition,  that  a  stronger  exertion  of  it  is  necessarily 
followed  by  a  weaker  state  of  the  same.  It  seems  to  depend 
«pon  this  law  in  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  power, 
that  the  ordinary  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  always  alter- 
nate with  a  relaxation  of  the  same  ;  that,  unless  a  contrac- 
tion proceeds  to  the  degree  of  spasm,  the  contracted  state 
cannot  be  long  continued  :  and  it  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
sam^  cause  that  the  voluntary  motions,  which  always  require 
an  unusual  increase  of  exertion,  occasion  fatigue,  debility, 
and  at  length  irresistible  sleep. 

Frbin  this  law,  therefore,  of  the  nervous  power,  we  may 
undet*stand  why  a  sudden  and  violent  exertion  of  the  ener- 
gy of  the  brain  is  sometimes  followed  by  such  a  diminution 
or  it  as  to  occasion  a  syncope ;  and  it  is  thus  I  suppose  that 
a  violent  fit  of  joy  produces  syncope,  and  even  death.  It 
is  upon  the  same  principle  also,  I  suppose,  that  an  exqui* 
site  pain  may  sometimes  excite  the  energy  of  the  brain  more 
strongly  than  can  be  supported,  and  is  therefore  followed 
by  such  a  diminution  as  must  occasion  fainting.  But  the 
effect  of  this  principle  appears  more  clearly  in  this,  that  a 
fainting  readily  happens  upon  the  sudden  remission  of  a 
considerable  pain;  and  thus  I  have  seen  a  fainting  occur 
upon  the  reduction  of  a  painful  dislocation. 

1179.]  It  seems  to  be  quite  analogous  when  asjoicope 
immediately  happens  on  the  finishing  of  anv  great  and  long- 
continued  effort,  whether  depending  on  the  will,  or  upon 
a  propensity ;  and  in  this  way  a  fainting  sometimes  happens 
•to  a  woman  on  the  bearing  of  a  child.  This  may  be  well 
illustrated  by  observing,  that  in  persons  already  much  weak- 
ened, even  a  very  moderate- effort  will  sometimes  occasion 
fainting. 

1180.]  To  explain  the  operation  of  some  other  causes 
of  syncope,  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  the  exertions  of 
the  energy  of  the  brain  are  especially  under  the  influence 
of  the  will,  so  it  is  well  known  that  those  modifications  of 
the  will  which  are  named  Passions  and  Emotions,  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  energy  of  the  brain  in  its  action 
upon  the  heart,  either  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  force 
of  that  energy.  Thus,  anger  has  the  former,  and  fear  the 
latter  effect;  and  thence  it  may  be  understood  how  terror 
often  occasions  a  syncope  sometimes  of  the  most  violent 
kind,  named  Asphyxia,  and  sometimes  death  itself. 

1!8I.]  As,  from  what  I  have  just  mentioned,  it  appears, 
that  the  emotions  of  desire  increase,-  and  those  of  aversion 
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dimimdi  the  energy  of  the  brain;  bo  it  may  be  on^^pstood^ 
how  a  strong  aversion,  a  horror,  or  the  feeling  which  arises 
upon  the  sight  of  a  very  disagreeble  object^  may  occaagii 
funting.  As  an  example  of  uiis,  I  have  known  codie  thaa 
pne  in&t^ce  of  a  person^s  faiutiD^;  at  the  sight  of  asopeijn 
another  person. 

1182.]  To  this  head  of  horror  and  disgust^  liefer  tb^ 
c>peration  of  those  odours  which  in  certain  perstons  ocWf; 
^on  syncope.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  tb<^  odours  z9^ 
endowed  with  a  directly  sedative  powder,  ^nd  may  thereby 
occasion  syncope;  but  they  are,  many  of  diem,  with  res- 
pect to  QtHer  persons,  evidently  of  a  contriury  quality;  and 
it  appears  to  me,  that  those  odours  occasion  syncope  only 
in  those  persons  to  whom  they  are  extremely  aisagreeabl<?# 

11 83.]  It  is,  however,  very  probable,  that  among  th^ 
causes  pf  syncope,  there  are  some  which,  analoffoiis  to  all 
those  we  have  already  mentioned,  act  by  a  directly  sedativ^e 
power :  And  such  may  either  be  diffused  in  the  mass  of 
oiood,  and  thereby  communicated  to  the  brain;  or  majr 
be  only  taken  into  the  stomacbf  which  so  readily  and  frer 
quently  communicates  its  affections  to  the  brain. 

1184.]  Having  now  enumerated,  and,  as  I  hope,  ex-* 
plained  the  most  part  of  the  remote  .causes  of  syncope,  that 
.either  operate  immediately  uopn  the  brain,  or  whose  ppe- 
ration  upon  other  parts  of  tne  body  is  communicated  t^ 
the  brain,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  most  part  of 
these  causes  operate  upon  c^ertain  persons  more  readOy  and 
more  powerfully  thaii  upon  odiers;  and  tbi$  circumstance^ 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  predisponent  cause  of  syur 
cope,  deserves  to  be  inquired  into. 

It  is  in  the  first  place,  obvious,  that  the  operation  of 
somie  of  those  causes  depends  entirely  upon  an  idios3mcrasy 
in  the  persons  uponr whom  thev  operate;  which,  however, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  explain.  iBut,  in  the  next  place,  with 
respect  to  the  greater  part  of  the  other  causes,  their  effect^ 
seem  to  depend  upon  a  temperament  which  is  in  one  de- 
gree or  other  in  common  to  many  persons.  This  tempe- 
rament seems  to  consist  in  a  great  degree  of  sensibility  and 
mobility,  arising  from  a  state  of  debility,  sometimes  de- 
pending upon  original  conformation,  and  sometimes  pro- 
duced bv  accidental  occurrences  in  the  course  of  Ufe. 

1185.]  The  second  set  of  the  remote  causes  of  syncope 
(1174.)  or  those  acting  directly  upon  the  heart  itself,  are 
cert^n  organic  auctions  of  the  heart  iudfr  or  of  the  parts 
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imoicdiatelf  connected  with  it,  particularly  the  great  re^ 
a^g  wl^ich  pour  blood  into,  or  immediately  receive  it  from^ 
the  ci^vities  of  the  heart.  Thus  a  dilatation  or  aneuriua 
of  ttie  hearty  a  polypus  in  its  carities,  abscesses  or  ulcera*^ 
tipAs  in  its  substance,  a  close  adherence  of  the  pericardiuoL 
to  the  surface  of  the  heart,  aneurisms  of  the  great  vessels 
sear  to  the  heart,  polypus  in  these,  and  ossifications  m 
these  or  in  the  valves  of  the  heart,  ale  one  or  other  of  tbeni 
conditions  which,  upon  dissection,  have  been  discovered 
in  those  persons  whb  bad  before  labored  under  frequent 
s3mcope.- 

1 1 86.]  It  is  obvious,  that  these  conditiohs  are  all  of  them, 
either  such  as  may,  upon  occasion,  disturb  the  free  and 
regular  influx  into,  or  ttie  free  egress  of  the  blood  from,  the 
cavities  of  the  heart ;  or  such  as  may  otherwise  disturb  its 
regular  action^  by  sometimes  interrupting  it,  or  sometimes 
exciting  it  to  more  violent  and  convulsive  action.  The  latr 
ter  is  what  is  named  the  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  and  it 
commonly  occurs  in  the  same  persons  who  are  liable  to 
syncope. 

1 187.]  It  is  this,  as  I  judge,  that  leads  us  to  perceive  in 
what  manner  these  organic  sections  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels  may  occasion  syncope :  for  it  may  be  supposed,  that 
the  violent  exertions  made  in  palpitations  may  either  give 
occasion  to  an  alternate  great  rekzation,  (1178.)  or  to  a 
spasmodic  contraction ;  and  in  either  way  suspend  the  slc^ 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  occasion  sjmcope.  It  seems  to  me 
probable,  that  it  is  a  spasmodic  contractiop  of  the  heart 
that  occasions  the  intermission  of  the  pulse  sofrequently  ac« 
companying  palpitation  and  syncope* 

1188.]  Though  it  frequently  hapjpens  that  palpitatioa 
and  syncope  arise,  as  we  have  said,  nrom  the  orgamc  affec* 
tions  above  mentioned,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  these 
diseases,  even  when  in  a  violent  degree,  do  not  always  de« 
pend  on  such  causes  acting  directly  on  the  heart,  but  ara 
often  dependent  on  some  of  those  causes  which  we  have 
mentioned  above  as  actine  primarily  on  the  brain* 

1189.]  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  the  pathology  of 
syncope ;  and  of  the  cure  I  can  treat  very  shortly. 

The  cases  of  syncope  depending  on  the  second  set  of 
causeit,  (1174.)  and  fully  recited  in  1185, 1  suppose  to  be 
generally  incurable  ;  as  our  art,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not 
yet  taught  us  to  cure  any  one  of  t^ose  several  causes  of 
syncope  (1185.) 
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The  cases  of  syncope  depending  on  the  first  set  of  cau*^ 
ses,  (1174.)  and  whose  operation  I  have  endeavored  to  ex- 

Eilain  in  1 177.  ei  sef.  I  hold  to  be  generally  curable,  either 
y  avoiding  the  several  occasional  causes  there  pcnnted  out,' 
or  by  correcting  the  predisponent  causes  ( 1 1 84.)  The  lat- 
ter, I  think,  may  generally  be  done  by  correcting  the  debi* 
Kty  or  mobility  of  the  system,  by  the  means  which  I  have 
already  had  6ccasion  to  point  out  in  another  place.* 


CHAPTER  IL 
OF  DYSPEPSIA,  on  INDIGESTION. 

1196.]  A  WANT  of  appetite,  a  squeamishhess,  some- 
jl\  times  a  vomiting,  sudden  and  transient  dis* 
tentions  of  the  stomach,  eructations  of  various  kinds,  heart- 
burns, pains  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  a  bound 
belly,  are  symptoms  which  frequently  concur  in  the  saiiie 
persons  and  therefore  may  be  presumed  to  depend  upon 
one  and  the  same  proximate  cause.  In  both  views,  there* 
foirc'they  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  and  the  same 
disease,  to  which  we  have  given  the  appellation  of  Dys* 
pepsia,  set  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

1191.]  But  as  this  disease  is  also  frequently  a  secondary 
and  sympathic  affection,  so  the  symptoms  aboFC-mentioned 
are  often  joined  with  many'  others  ;  and  this  has  ^ven  oc- 
casion to  a  very  confused  and  undetermined  descnption  of 
h,  under  the  general  title  of  Nervous  Diseases,  or  under 
that  of  Chronic  Weakness.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish  them  ;  and  I  apprehend  the  symptoms  enumerated 
above  are  those  essentiad  to  the  idiopathic  affection  I  am 
now  to  treat  of. 

*  1192.]  It  is  indeed  to  be  particularly  observed,  that 
tfiese  symptoms  are  often  truly  accompanied  with  a  certain 
state  of  mind  which  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
idiopathic  affection  :  but  I  shall  take  no  further  notice  of 
this  symptom  in  the  present  chapter,  as  it  will  be  fully  and 
more  properly  considered  in  the  next,  under  the  title  of 
Hypochondriasis. 

1193.]  That  there  is  a  distinct  disease  attended  always 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  above  symptoms,  is  rendered 
Very  probable  by  this,  that  all  these  several  symptoms  may 

•  Sec  irticlc  217,  ficc. 
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arise  from  one  and  the  same  cause  ;  that  is,  from  an  imbe- 
cility, loss  of  tone,  and  weaker  action  in  the  muscular  ii-- 
bres  of  the  stomach  :  and  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  thi» 
imbecility  may  be  considered  as  the  proximate  cause  of 
^e  disease  I  am  to  treat  of  under  the  name  of  Dyspepsia* 
1194.]  The  imbecility  of  the  stomach,  and  the  conse- 
quent symptoms,  (1190.)  may,  however,  frequently  de- 
pend upon  some  organic  affection  of  the  stomach  itself,  as 
tumOr,  ulcer,  or  schirrosity  ;  or  upon  some  affection  of 
other  parts  of  the  body  communicated  to  the  stomach,  as 
in  gout,  amenorrhcea,  and  some  others.  In  all  these  cases, 
however,  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  to  be  considered  as 
secondary  or  sympathic  affections,  to  be  cured  only  by 
curing  the  primary  disease.  Such  secondary  and  sympathic 
cases  cannot,  indeed,  be  treated  of  here  :  but  as  I  presume 
that  the  imbecility  of  the  stomach  may  often  take  place 
without  eiUier  any  organic  affection  of  this  part,  or  any 
more  primary  aSection  in  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  sa 
I  suppose  and  expect  it  will  appear,  from  the  consideration 
of  the  remote  causes,  that  the  dyspepsia  may  be  often  an 
idiopathic  affection,  and  that  it  is  therefore  properly  taken 
into  the  system  of  methodical  Nosology,  and  becomes  the 
subject  of  our  consideration  here. 

1195.]  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  most  cases, 
the  weaker  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  is 
the  most  frequent  and  chief  cause  of  the  symptoms  men- 
tioned in  (11 90.)  but  I  dare  not  maintain  it  to  be  the  only 
cause  of  idiopathic  dyspepsia.  There  is,  pretty  certainly, 
a  peculiar  fluid  in  the  stomach  of  animals,  or  at  least  a  pe- 
culiar quaUty  in  the  fluids,  that  we  know  to  be  there,  up- 
on which  the  solution  of  the  ahments  taken  into  the  stomach 
chiefly  depends :  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  probable,  that 
the  peculiar  quality  of  the  dissolving  or  digesting  fluids 
may  be  variously  changed,  or  that  their  quantity  may  be, 
upon  occasion,  diminished.  It  is  therefore  sufficiently 
probable,  that  a  change  in  the  qualitv  or  quantity  of  tbeso 
fluids  may  produce  a  considerable  difference  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  digestion,  and  particularly  may  give  occasion  to 
many  of  the  morbid  appearances  mentioned  in  1 190. 

1 196.]  This  seems  to  be  very  well  founded,  and  points 
out  another  proximate  causes  of  dyspepsia  beside  that  we 
have  already  assigned:  but,  notwithstanding  this,  as  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  digestive  fluid,  the  changes  which  it 
may  undergo,  or  the  causes  by  which  it  may  be  changed, 
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are  all  matters  so  little  known,  that  I  cannot  foimd  any 

praisttcaJ  doctrine  upon  any  supposition  with  respect  to 

them  j  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  imbecility  of  the  sto* 

maeh,  either  as  causing  the  change  in  the  dige&tive  fluids 

or  as  being  induced  by  that  change,  seems  always  to  be  pre-- 

sent,  and  to  have  a  great  share  in  occasioning  the  symp* 

-toTii^  of  iodigesitiGn;  so  I  shall  still  consider  the  imbecility 

of  the  stomach  as  the  proximate  and  almost  sole  cause  of 

dyspepsia*     And  I  more  readily  admit  of  this  manner  q£ 

^roccediiig;  a^»  ia  my  opinion,  the  doctrine  applies  very 

^frndiy  and  clearly  to  the  explaining  the  whole  of  the  prac- 

"^^Ml^  which  experience  has  establiwed  as  the  most  success- 

fmiti  this  disscase, 

il^T.j  Considering  this,  then,  as  the  proximate  cause 
of  dyspepsia,  I  proceed  to  mention  the  several  remote- 
causes  of  this  disease;  as  they  are  such,  as,  on  different 
occasions,  seem  to  produce  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  stomacn.  They  may»  I  think,  be  considered 
under  two  heads.  The^r^^  is,  gS  those  which  act  directly 
and  immediately  upon  the  stomach  itself:  The  second  is^ 
of  those  which  act  upon  the  whole  body,  or  particular 
parts  of  it,  but  in  consequence  of  which  the  stomach  is 
chiefly  or  almost  only  affected. 

1198.]  Of  the  first  kind  are, 

1.  Certain  sedative  or  narcotic  substances  taken  into  the 
stomach;  such  as  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  ardent  spirits,  opi* 
um,  bitters,  aromatics,  putrids,  and  acescents. 

2.  The  large  and  frequent  drinking  of  warm  water,  or 
of  warm  watery  liquids. 

3.  Frequent  suifeit,  or  inunoderate  repletion  of  the 
stomach. 

4.  Frequent  vomiting  whether  spontaneously  arising,  or 
excited  by  art. 

5.  Very  firequent  spitting,  or  rejection  of  saliva. ' 
1199*]  Those  causes  which  act  upon  the  whole  body^ 

•r  upon  particular  parts  and  functions  of  it,  are, 

1.  Anjndol^nt  and  sedentary  life. 

2.  Vexation  of  mind,  and  disorderly  passions  of  any  kind. 

3.  Intense  study,  or  close  applix^ation  to  business  too  long 
continued. 

4.  Excess  in  venery. 

5.  Frequent  intoxication ;  which  partly  belongs  to  thitf 
head,  parity  to  the  former. 
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'   6.  The  being  much  exposed  to  mobt  and  cold  air  wh^ 
•without  exercise. 

1200.]  Though  the  disease,  as  proceeding  from  the  last 
^et  of  causes,  may  be  considered  as  a  syqiptomatic  affec- 
tion only ;  yet  as  the  affection  of  the  stomach  is  generally 
the  first,  always  the  chief,  and  often  the  only  effect  which 
these  causes  produce  or  discover,  I  think  the  affection  of 
the  stomach  may  be  considered  as  the  disease  to  be  attend- 
ed to  in  practice;  and  the  more  properly  so,  as  in  many 
cases  the  general  debility  b  only  to  be  cured  by  restoring 
the  tone  ^  the  stomach,  and  by  remedies  first  applied  to 
this  organ. 

1201.]  For  the  cure  of  this  disease,  weformtbree  sever- 
al indications;  a  preservative,  a  palliative,  and  a  curative. 

The  Jirst  is,  to  avoid  or  remove  the  remote  causes  just 
flow  enumerated. 

The  second  is^  to  remove  those  symptoms  which  especially 
contribute  to  aggravate  and  continue  the  disease.     And, 

The  third  is,  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach  ;  that  is, 
to  correct  or  remove  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease. 

1 202.]  The  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  first  indica- 
tion is  sufficiently  evident,  as  the  continued  application,  or 
frequent  repetition  of  those  causes,  must  contmue  the  dis- 
ease ;  may  defeat  the  use  of  the  remedies :  or,  in  ipite  of 
these,  may  occasion  the  recurrence  of  the  disease.  It  is 
commonly  the  neglect  of  this  indication  which  renders  this 
disease  so  frequently  obstinate. — How  the  indication  is  to 
be  executed,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  consi** 
xleration  of  the  several  causes :  but  it  is  proper  for  the  prao« 
titioner  to  attend  to  this,  that  the  executum  is  ofieu  ex* 
ceedingly  difficult,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  engage  men  te 
break  in  upon  (established  habits,  or  to  renounce  the  pur- 
fuit  of  pleasure;  and  particularly,  to  persuade  men  that 
these  practices  are  truly  hurtful  which  they  have  <^ten 
practised  with  seeming  impunity. 

1203.]  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  which  es^mlly 
contribute  to  aggravate  and  continue  it,  and  therefore  re^ 

2uire.to  be  more  immediately  correct^  or  semoved,  are^ 
rst,  the  crudities  of  the  stomach  already  produced  by  the 
disease,  and  discovered  by  a  loss  of  appetite,  by  a  sense  of 
T^eight  and  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  aikl  particularly  by 
the  eructation  of  imperfectly  digested  matters. 

Another  symptom  to  be  immediately  correc#d,  is  au 
wnusual  quantity,  or  a  higher  degree  than  usuali  of  acidity 

3c 
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present  ill  the  stomach,  discovered  by  various  disordQisis 
digesHon,  and  by  otiier  effects  to  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

The  third  syiiiptoLii  aggravating  the  disease,  and  otber^ 
wi^e  in  itself  urceat,  is  costiveness,  and  therefore  constant* 
ly  requiring  to  be  relieved. 

1 204*]  The Jirsi  of  these  symptoms  is  to  be  relieved  by 
exciting  vomiting ;  and  ttie  use  of  this  remedy,  therefore, 
usually  and  properly  begins  the  cure  of  this  disease.  The 
vomiting  may  be  excited  by  various,  means,  more  gentle 
or  more  violent.  The  former  may  answer  the  purpose  of 
evacuating  the  contents  of  the  stomach :  but  emetics,  asul 
'vomiting,  may  also  excite  the  ordinary  action  of  the  sto* 
Ttiach ;  and  both,  by  variously  agitating  the  system,  and 
particularly  by  determining  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
may  contribute  to  remove  tne  causes  of  the  disease.  But 
these  latter  effects  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  eme- 
tics of  the  more  powerful  kind,  such  as  the  antimonial  eme- 
tics especially  are.* 

1205.]  The^^conisymptom  to  be  palliated,  is  an  exces» 
of  acidity,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  in  the  contents  of 
the  st^Ofach.  In  man  there  is  a  quantity  of  acescent  iJi- 
ment  aUnost  commonly  taken  in,  and,  as  1  think,  always 
undergoes  an  acetous  fermentation  in  the  stomach ;  and  it 
is.  therefore  that,  in  the  human  stomach,  and  in  the  sto- 
machs of  all  animals  using  vegetable  food,  there  is  always 
found  an  acid  present.  This  acid,  however,  is  generally 
innocent,  and  occasions  no  disorder,  unless  either  the 
quantity  of  it  is  large,  oc  the  acidity  proceeds  to  a  higher 
degree  than  usual.  But,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  acid, 
occasions  various  disorders,  as  flatulency,  eructation,  heart- 
burn, gnawing  pains  of  the  stomach,  irregular  appetites 
and  cravings,  looseness,  griping,  emaciation,  and  oebiUty. 
To  obviate  or  remove  these  ef^cts  aggravating  and  conti- 
nuing the  disease,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  correct,  the 
acid  present  in  the  stomach  ;  but,  especially  as  this  acid 
proves  a  ferment  determining  and  increasing  the  acescency 
of  the  aliments  afterwards  taken  in,  it  is  proper  also,  as 
^oon  as  possible,  to  correct  the  disposition  to* excessive 
acidity. 

1206.]  The. acidity  present  in  the  stomach  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  use  ot  alkaline  salts,  or  absorbent  earths  ;f 

•  The  fonnulz  and  do$es  of  antimonial  emetics  have  been  detcifbed  in  a  note  on  ardete  liK 
4*  No  part  of  |h  pnciice  of  airypc  rtquiret  more  caution  iban  the  admintsterinf  allMtt|p  ^^ 
and  Absorbent  Ortlu.  .  The  alauine  salts,  by  their  caustic  (quality,  corrode  the  itoiBM|  Mid 
w. : u . —  -• . =.: ^ ^-"^  if.  from  a  mitttkeifflMpo- 

9 iht  alkalia^sallii  WOose 


blunt  itt action,  when  talceaio  to^larce  quantities:  and  espedaily  if.  from  a 
9»,  00  add  Is  iB  tbc  iconach.   Ujne  vatef  is  oamoij  preftnblt  to  ifc 
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W 1^  siieh  substances,  containing  these,  as  can  be  decom^ 
posed  by  tbe  acid  of  the  stomach.  Of  the  alkalines,  the 
caustic  is  more  eifectual  than  the  nald  ;  and  this  accounts  for 
Ae  e(fiM!ts  of  lime-water.  By  employing  absorbents,  we 
avoid  the  excess  of  alkali,  which  might  sometimes  take 
place.  The  absorbents  are  different,  as  they  form  a  neu* 
Uml  mcMreor  less  laxative ;  and  hence  tbe  difference  betwcjea 
nagnesia  alba  and  other  absorbents.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
^at  alkalines,  and  absorbents  may  be  employed  to  excess  ; 
as,  when  employed  in  large  quantity,  they  niay  deprive 
tthe  animal  fluids  of  the  acid  necessary  to  tlieir  proper  com* 
jposkion. 

1207.]  The  disposition  to  acidity  may  be  obviated  by* 
avoiding  acescent  aliments,  and  using  animal  food  little  ca- 
pable of  acescency.  This,  however,  cannot  be  long  con« 
ttnued  without  corrupting  the  state  of  our  blood  ;  and  as 
vegetable  food  cannot  be  entirely  avoided,  the  excess  of 
their  acescency  may  in  some  measure  be  avoided,  by  choos- 
ing vegetable  food  the  least  disposed  to  a  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, such  as  leavened  bread  and  well  fermented  liquors, 
and,  instead  of  fresh  native  acids,  employing  vinegar. 

1208.]  The  acid  arising  from  acescent  matters  in  a  sound[ 
state  of  the  stomach,  does  not  proceed  to  any  high  degree^ 
or  is  again  soon  involved  and  made  to  disappear:  but  this 
does  not'  always  happen-  ;•  and  a  more  copious  acidity,  or 
a  higher  degree  of  it,  itoay  be  producea,  either  from  a' 
change  in  the  digestive  fluids,  become  less  fit  to  moderate 
fermentation  and  to  cover  fecidity,  or  from  thehr  pot  being 
supplied  in  due  quantity.  How  the  former  may  be  occa-] 
sioned,  we  do  not  well  understand  ;  but  we  can  readily 
perceive  that  the  lattfer,  perhaps  the  former  also,  may  pro- 
eeed  from  a  weaker  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  sto- 

flMT  vaiyfroM  tiro  to  foor  oanoet  twice  a-dty,  according  to  th«  tir^ency^of  tite  case.  The  ab« 
•orfoent  earths. as  chalk, crabs  eyes,  &c.  if  thejr  do  not  meet  with  an  acid,  are  ape  to  coocrete  into 
a  hard  indisoiuble  mass,  by  the  mucus  of  the  stomach.    Magnesia  is  doubtless,  in  many  cases, 

1>referable  to  a  calcareous  earth :  when,  on  account  of  Its  purgative  qualtty,  we  cannot  ooottnue 
tt  use,  th&\k  h  preferable  to  the  testaceous  powders,  because  it  is  free  from  that  glutinou  sub* 
•tance  with  which  testaceous  powders  abound^  and  which  tbe  more  readily  disposes  them  to* 
concrete  in  the  stomach.  Tbe  dose  of  magnesia  is  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day :  ancfits  purgative  ouality  may,  in  many  cases,  be  |)a-eyented,by  adding  to  each  dos» 
of  it  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  tive  or  six  drops  of  oil  of  anise-seed.  Tik  Decoctum 
cretaceum  of  tbe  Edinbanfa  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  good  form  for  the  exhibition  of  chalk  But 
chalk  may  be  given  with  rnubarb  and  on  of  ani«e«seeds,  tike  magrcsia.  The  Trochisci  c  creta 
k  a  convenient  form  for  giviag  the  chalk,  had  the  crabi  eyes  been  omittfd.  The  fbUowing  anta- 
mi  troches  are  both  effectual  and  pleaaant : 

Bc«  Magnes.  alb.  Svi. 
Sacch.  alb.  Jiii. 
Nuc.  mosch.  9H. 
M.  f«  trochisci  cum  muctlagin.  gum.  tragacanth.  q.  s*' 
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mach.  la  certain  cases,  sedative  paarions,  immediate^ 
alter  they  arise,  occasion  the  appearance  of  acidity  in  the 
stonidcb  which  did  not  appear  before ;  and  the  use  or  stimn.*  - 
lants  often  corrects  or  obviates  an  acidity  that  woiM  others 
ivise  Imve  appeared.  From  these  constderatioDs,  •  we  con- 
clude, that  I  fie  production  and  subsistence  of  acidity  in  tfae 
stomach,  is  to  be  especially  prevented  by  restoring  and  ex- 
citing the  proper  action  of  it,  by  the  several  means  lo  be 
mentioned  nereafter* 

1209.]  But  it  is  also  to  be  fiirther  observed,  that  though 
there  are  certain  powers  in  the  stomach  for  preventing  a  too' 
copious  acidity,  or  a  high  degp'ee  of  it,  they  are  not  how- 
ever always  sufficient  for  ()reventing  acescency,  or  for  co- 
yerin^  the  acidity  produced  ;  and  therefore,  as  long  as  ve- 
getable substances  remain  in  the  stomach,  their  acescency 
may  go  on  and  increase.  From  hence  we  perc*eive,  that .  a 
special  cause  of  the  excess  of  acidity  may  oe,  the  too  long 
retention  of  acescent  matters  in  the  stomach  ;  whether  this 
may  be  from  these  matters  being  of  juore  difficult  solution, 
or  from  the  weakness  of  tfae  stomach  more  slowly  discharg- 
ing its  contents  into  the  duodenum,  or  from  some  impem- 
ment  to  the  free  evacuation  of  the  stomach  by  the  pylorus^ 
The  latter  of  these  causes  we  are  well  acquainted  with,  in 
the  case  of  a  scirrhous  pylorus,  producing  commonly  the 
highest  degree  of  acidity.  In  ^Itbe  instances  of  this  scir- 
rhosity  I  have  met  with,  I  have  found  it  incurable  :.  but  the 
first  of  th^ise  pauses  is  to  be  obviated  by  avoiding  such  ali- 
ments as  are  of  difficult  solution  ;  and  the  second  is  to  be 
mended  by  the  several  remedies  for  exciting  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  to  be  mentioned  aft^wards, 

liJlO.]  The  third  symptcmi  commonly  accompan3fing 
djTspepsia,  which  requires  to  be  immediately  removed,  ia 
costiveness.  There  is  so  much  connection  l>etween  the  se- 
veral portions  of  tfae  alimentary  cansd  with  respect  to  the 
peristaltic  motion,  that,  if  accelerated  or  retarded  in  any 
one  part,  the  other  parts  of  it  are  commonly  aflfected  in  the 
same  manner.  Thus,  as  the  brisker  action  of  the  stomach 
must  accelerate  tfae  action  of  the  intestines,  so  the  slower 
action  of  the  intestines  must  in  some  measure  retard  that  of 
the  stomach.  Jt  is  therefore  of  consequence  to  the  proper 
action  of  the  stomach,  that  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  in- 
testines determining  their  contents  downwards,  be  regularly 
continued  ;  and  that  all  costiveness,  or  interruption  of  that 
df^terminatiQUi  be  avpidedf    This  may  be  done  bv  the  va-« 
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tvros  means  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  intestines :  but  it 
18  tp  be  observed  here,  that  as  every  considerable  evacua^ 
tionof  the  intestines  weakens  their  action,  and  is  ready 
therefore  to  induce  cc^stivenesss  when  the  evacuation  is  over ; 
la  those  purgatives  which  produce  a  large  evacuation,  are 
unfit  for  carrecting  the  habit  of  costiveness.  This,  there- 
fore, should  be  attempted  by  medicines  which  do  no  more 
than  solicit  the  intestines  to  a  more  ready  discharge  of  their 
present  contents,  without  either  hurnrtng  their  action,  or 
increasing  the  excretions  made  into  tneir  cavity  ;  either  of 
which  eitects  might  produce  a  purging.  There  are,  I  think, 
certain  medicines  peculiarly  proper  on  this  occasion,  as  they 
seem  to  stimulate  especially  the  great  guts,  and  to  act  littfe 
on  the  higher  parts  of  the  mtestinal  canal.* 

1211.]  We  have  thus  mentioned  the  several  means  of  ex-, 
ecutin^  our  second  indication ;  and  I  proceed  to  the  thirdj 
Ifrhich  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  proper  curative ;  and  it  is 
to  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  the  loss  of  which  we 
consider  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease,  or  at  legist 
«8  the  chief  jpart  of  it.  The  means  of  satisfying  this  indi* 
cation  we  refer  to  two  heads.  One  is,  of  those  means  which 
operate  directly  and  chiefly  on  the  stomach  itself ;  and  the 
ether  is,  of  those  means  which,  operating  upon  the  whole 

Xstem,  have  their  tonic  effects  thereby  communicated  to 
e  stomach. 

1212.}  The  medicines  which  operate  directly  on  the  sto- 
mach are  either  stimulants  or  tonics. 

The  stimulants  are  saline  or  aromatic. 

Thesahne  are  acids  or  neutrals. 

Acids  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  the  power  of  stimulating 
die  stomach,  and  therefore  often  increase  appetite :  but 
the  native  acids,  as  liable  to  fermentation,  may  otherwise 
do  harm,  and  are  therefore  of  ambiguous  use.  The  acids, 
therefore,  chiefly  and  successfully  employed  are  the  vitri« 
olic,t  muriatic,!  and  the  distilled  acid  of  vegetables,  as  it 
is  found  in  tar- water,  which  are  all  of  them  antizymics.4 

The  neutral  salts  answering  this  intention  are  especially 
those  i^hich  have  the  muriatic  acid  in  their  composition^ 

*Tni  or  fifteen  jtnint of  Pff.  Rof.  tnswer  this  porpose  suflkiently  well.  It  li  to  be  lecrctni. 
«faat  the  Autiior  did  not  mention  thole  ctrtain  medieinet  to  which  he«lludei. 

4*  The  dote  of  the  vitrtoljc  add  oaght  not  to  aeeed  leo  dropi>  wd  it  ihoold  be  well  diteM 
^th  water. 

I  The  Tinctara  Mariis  of  the  CdJiibttX|h  College  powerfully  ttimulates  the  stomach*  aad  acti 
tf  the  same  time  as  a  tonic ;  its  do»e  b  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  Uuice  a<dv>  in  a  wflldeiit 
fiMotity  of  any  proper  vehiclei  aad  it  is  a  very  astceaqile  medktiie. 

I L  t.  Acwt  fenneBUtion. 
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diongb  it  is  presumed  that  neutnJB  of  aH  kinds  huvt  i 
or  less  of  the  sakne  virtue.* 

1213.]  The  aromatics,  and  perhaps  some  other  aerids^ 
certainly  stimulate  the  stomach,  as  they  obviate  the  aces<ii 
cency  and  flatulency  of  vegetable  food :  but  their  sttmulos 
is  transitory  ;  and  if  frequently  repeated,  and  taken  in  large 
quantities,  they  may  hurt  the  tone  of  tbe  stomach.f 

1214.]  The  tonics  employed  to  strengthen  tbestomodi 
are  bitters,  bitters  and  astringents  combined,  and  dmly^ 
beates. 

Bitters  are  undoubtedly  tonic  medicines,  both  with  re»» 
t^ect  to  the  stomach  and  the  whole  system  :  but  their  long^ 
continued  use  has  been  found  to  destroy  the  tone  of  tae 
stomach  and  of  the  whde  system ;  and,  whether  this  is  firom 
tbe  mere  repetition  of  their  tonic  operation,  or  from  some 
narcotic  power  joined  with  the  tonic  in  them,  I  am  unceKaio^ 

121 5 J  Bitters  and  astriiM^ents  combined  are  probably 
more  eilectual  tonics  than  eiwer  of  them  taken  singly  ;  and 
we  suppose  such  a  combination  to  take  place  in  t^  PeruTian 
bark ;  which  therefore  proves  a  powerful  tonic,  both  witk 
respect  to  the  stomach  and  to  the  whole  system.  But  I  haw 
some  ground  to  suspect  that  die  long  continued  use  of  tiito 
bark  may,  like  bitters,  destroy,  both  the  tone  of  the  sto^^ 
mach  and  of  the  whole  system.]: 

1216.]  Chaly beates  may  be  employed  as  tonics  in  varioM  • 
forms,§  and  in  considerable  quantities,  widi  safety.  They 
have  been  often  employed  in  the  form  of  mineral  waters,^ 
and  seemingly  with  success :  but,  whether  this  is  owing  to 
the  chalybeate  in  the  composition  of  these  waters,  or  to 
some  other  circumstances  attending  their  use,  I  dare  not 
positively  determine  ;  but  the  latter  opifiion  seems  to  m& 
tbe  more  probable. 

1217.]  The  remedies  which  strengthen  the  stomach,  by 
being  applied  to  the  whole  body,  are,  exercise,  and  the  ap^' 
^ication  of  cold. 

^The  Sal  dtgettivus,  i-  e.  Hk  imittatictcid  saturated  with  vcgelable  fixed  alkali,  wti  Iboaght 
tobe  preferable  to  comiAon  ult  in  i^romotliu;  digesiiun.  Hence  its  old  name  of  Sal  difestivui», 
Its  supenortty  over  common  salt  is  bowever  doubtful.  ^ 

' -filth  caution  against  the  too  free  use  of  aroma  tics  ought  to  be  peculiarlv  attended  to  by  the 
younx  practitioner.    The  speedy  relief  whtcb  they  produce  tempts  the  patient  to  have  ficqueaC 
nooune  to  them,  vbich,  as  the  author  justly  obtcrves,  may  materially  nur^the  tone  of  tbesM* 
wt&siu  and  consc<|uently  increase  the  disease  witicfa  tliey  were  intended  to  remoTe. 
t  Fonns  of  tbe&e  tonics  may  be  seen  in  the  preceding  notes  on  articles  981. 9S3.  993. 

■f  See  the  notes  on  articles  961. 99i.  992.  In  these  cases  the  Thictura  Martis  mentioned  In  fik^ 
■ote  on  ariide  1212.  is  as  proper  a  form  of  chalybeates  as  any  we  can  use.  Its  dose  is  from  tA 
tm  twenty  drops  in  any  proper  vehicle  A  glass  of  cold  spHni^  wa  ter,  acidulated  with  a  few  drapa 
of  this  tincturvt  ^  af  reeabfe  and  refreshing)  and  mav  be  u»ed  as  the  patiem^  common  ddnk  i» 
lu  a^eeabteness  may  be  consMcrab'y  Tr.cre^eccl  by  adcliu^  to  each  half-pint  (tas&  a  table-s^a-* 
"tul  of  sAnple  cinnamoB  water. 
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As  exercise  sttengtb^is  the  whole  body^  it  must  also 
strengthen  the  stomach  ;  but  it  does  this  also  in  a  particular 
manner,  by  promoting  perspiration,  and  exciting  the  action 
of  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  have  a 
particular  consent  with  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach. 
This  particularly  explains  why  the  exercises  of  gestation^ 
though  not  the  most  powerful  in  strengthening  the  whole 
systeni)  are,  however,  very  powerful  in  strengthening  the 
stomach  ;  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  in  the  ef- 
fects of  sailing.  In  strengthening  the  general  system,  as  fa« 
tigue  must  be  avoided,  so  bodily  exercise  is  of  ambiguous 
use  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  thereby  that  riding  on  horseback  has 
been  so  often  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
strengthening  the  stomach,  and  thereby  of  curing  dyspepsia. 

1218.]  The  other  general  remedy  of  dyspepsia  is  the  ai>« 
plication  of  cold  ;  which  may  be  in  two  ways  ;  that  is,  ei* 
tber  by  the  application  of  cold  air,  or  of  cold  water.  It  is 
probable,  that,  in  the  atmosphere  constantly  surrounding 
our  bodies,  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  considerably  less  than 
the  temperature  of  our  bodies  themselves,  is  necessary  to 
the  health  of  the  human  body.  Such  a  degree  of  cold  seems 
to  strengthen  the  vesseb  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
therefore  the  muscular  fibres  of  the.  stomach.  But,  further, 
it  is  well  known,  that  if  the  body  is  in  exercise  sufficient  to 
support  such  a  determination  to  the  surface,  as  to  prevent 
the  cold  from  producing  an  entire  constriction  of  the  pores  ; 
a  certain  degree  of  cold  in  the  atmosphere,  with  such  ex- 
ercise, will  rcnder  the  perspiration  more  considerable.  From 
the  sharp  appetite  that  in  such  circumstances  is  commonly 
produced,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  that  by  the  application 
of  such  cold,  the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  considerably  strength- 
ened. Cold  air,  therefore,  applied  with  exercise,  is  a  most 
powerful  tonic  with  respect  to  the  stomach  ;  and  this  ex- 
plains why,  for  that  purpose,  no  exercises  within  doors,  or 
m  close  carriages,  are  so  useful  as  those  in  the  open  air. 

1219.]  From  the  same  reasoning,  we  can  perceive,  that 
.  the  application  of  cold  water,  or  cold  batKfng,  while  it  is  a 
tonic  with  respect  to  the  system  in  general,  and  especially 
as  exciting  the  action  of  the  extreme  vessels,  must  in  both 
respects  be  a  powerful  means  of  ^jtrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  stomach. 

■  1220.]  These  are  the  remedies  to  be  employed  towards  a 
radical  cure  of  idiopathic  dyspepsia  ;  and  it  might  be,  per- 
haps, expected  here,  that  I  should  treat  also  of.^he  vanous 
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cases  of  the  sympathic  disease.  But  it  will  be  obrious  ihzt 
this  cannot  be  properly  done  witbotit  treating  of  alt  the  dis^ 
ease*  of  which  dyspepsia  is  a  symptom,  which  cannot  be 
pr<j|jer  in  this  place.  It  has  been  partly  done  alrt-adlv,  and 
will  be  further  treated  of  in  the  course  of  this  work,  in 
the  mean  time,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  there  is 
nat  so  much  occasion  for  distinguishing  between  the  idiopar 
thic  and  synrrpiithic  dyspepsia,  as  there  is  in  many  otner 
cases  of  idiopathic  anci  sympathic  diseases.  For,  as  the 
sympathic  cases  of  dyspepsia  are  owing  to  a  loss  of  tone  ia 
some  otlicr  part  of  toe  system,  which  is  from  thence  com- 
municated to  the  stomach  :  so  the  tone  of  the  stomach  re- 
stored, may  be  communicated  to  the  part  primarily  s£- 
fected ;  and  therefore  the  remedies  of  the  idiopathic  may  be 
often  usefully  employed,  and  are  often  the  remedies  chiefly 
employed  in  sjmipathic  dyspepsia. 

1221.]  Another  part  of  our  business  here  mi^ht  be  to 
say,  how  sopie  other  of  the  urgent  symptoms,  besides  those 
above-mentioned,  are  to  be  palliated.  On  this  subject,  I 
think  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  symptoms  chiefly  requir- 
ing to  be  immediately  relieved,  are  flatulency,  heartburn, 
other  kinds  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomachy  and 
vomiting. 

The  dyspeptic  are  ready  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of 
their  disease  consists  in  a  flatulency.  In  this  it  will  be  ob- 
vious that  they  are  mistaken ;  but,  although  the  flatulency 
is  not  to  be  entirely  cured,  but  by  mending  the  imbecility 
of  the  stomach  by  the  means  above-mentioned ;  yet  the  fla- 
tulent distention  of  the  stomach  may  be  relieved  by  carmi- 
natives, as  they  are  called,  or  medicines  that  produce  a 
discharge  of  wind  from  the  stomach ;  such  are  the  various 
antispasmodics,  of  which  the  most  efl*ectual  is  the  vitriolic 
aether. 

The  heartburn  may  be  relieved  by  absorbents,*  antispas- 
modics,t  or  demulcents4 

The  other  pains  of  the  stomach  may  be  sometimes  re* 
lieved  by  carminatives, §  but  most  certainly  by  opiates. 

Vomiting  is  to  be  cured  most  effectually  by  opiates 
thrown  by  injection  intothe  anus. 

*  The  absorbents  hare  been  described  above,  see  note  on  article  1306. 

4  ft  may  be  doubtfiil  whether  antlspaanodics  are  efiVctual  in  removInK  htartbwn.  OpwHl 
imdoubiedly  often  gi  vet  relief  in  dosetof  twenty  or  thiny  drops  of  laudanun. 

t  Extract  of  liquorfce  is  as  Rood  a  demtdcent  in  these  cases  as  any  in  the  fiat  of  fhe  Iftierit 
Medica.  Sadiinv  a  Utile  piece  of  it,  and  drinliipg  a  cup  or  two  of  weak  lifttseed  tcA  ader  It^ 
trtdom  faflof  sivW  ifieT.  • »  '»        i- 

i  Canninatives  suitable  In  these  cases  as«  the  easential  oils  of  the  seeds  of  aoiDe  aroiBatic  «pi- 
Hlittrous  plants, «  01,  Anisi,  the  dose  of  wUch  is  fifteev  or  tweatr  4ropso«  •  piNEGCOf  iO|U» 
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OF  HYPOCHONDRIASIS,  OR  THE  HYPOCHON. 
DRIAC.  AFFECTION,  COMMONLY  CALLED 
VAPORS,  OR  LOW  SPIRITS. 

1222.]  TN  certain  persons  there  is  a  state  of  mind  dis- 
X  tinguished  by  a  concurrence  of  the  following 
circumstances  :  A  languor,  listlessness,  or  want  of  resolu- 
tion and  activity  with  respect  to  all  undertakings  ;  a  dispo- 
sition to  seriousness,  sadness  and  timidity  ;  as  to  all  future 
events,  an  apprehension  of  the  worst  or  most  unhappy  state 
of  them  ;  and  therefore,  often  upon  slight  grounds,  an  apr 
prehension  of  great  evil.  Such  persons  are  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  state  of  their  own  health,  to  even  the  smallest 
change  of  feeling  in  their  bodies ;  and  from  any  unusual 
feeling,  perhaps  of  the  slightest  kind,  they  apprehend  great 
danger,  and  even  death  itself.  In  respect  to  all  these  feel- 
ings and  apprehensions,  there  is  commonly  the  most  obsti- 
nate belief  and  persuasion. 

1223.}  This  state  of  mind  is  the  Hypochondriasis  of  roe-r 
dical  writers.  See  Linnaei  Genera  Morborum,  Gen.  76. 
et  Segari  Systema  Symtomaticun^,  Class  XIII.  Gen.  5« 
The  same  state  of  mind  is  what  has  been  commonly  called 
Vapors  and  Low  Spirits.  Though  the  term  Vapors  maf 
be  founded  on  a  false  theory,  and  therefore  improper,  I  b4^ 
leave,  for  a  purpose  that  will  immediately  appear,  to  eta;^ 
ploy  it  for  a  little  here. 

1224.]  Vapors,  then,  or  the  state  of  mind  described 
above,  is,  like  every  other  state  of  mind,  connected  with  a 
certain  state  of  the  body,  which  must  be  inquired  intoia 
order  to  its  being  treated  as  a  disease  by  the  art  of  physic. 

1225.]  This  state  of  the  body,  however,  is  not  very  easily 
ascertained  :  for  we  can  perceive,  that  on  difierent  occasions 
it  is  very  difierent ;  vapors  being  combined  sometimes  with 
dyspepsia,  sometimes  with  hysteria,  and  sometimes  with 
melancholia,  which  are  diseases  seemingly  depending  on 
very  different  states  of  the  body, 

tbouh  eoaaon  mcdee  leldon  goet  half  that  length.  The  Olemn  Carti  it  another  excellent 
carmtnative,  but  it  ii  Tcrjr  hot,  and  iti  dose  must  never  exceed  five  drops:  two  drops  are  a  mo* 
derate  doie.  The  deum  Menihe  is  anottiergood  caiminative :  its  dote  b  two  or  three  drops 
on  a  piece  of  sugar.  Two  grains  of  the  Extract  of  OpiuiHf  or  fornr  dropt  of  the  Laudanum^  are 
ttsuauy  given  hi  half  a  cupful  of  lintseed  tea.  The  dose  mzj  be  mcreated  to  100  drops  of  lau* 
danuiK,  in  the  same  quantity  of  vehicle,  etpedaUjp  if  the  pain  of  the  atooucb  be  aceompniiied 
tiitfa  f  omitings. 
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1 226.}  The  coiBbimtion  of  va|K>rs  with  dyspepsia  is  verj 
fre(]uent,  and  in  seeminely  verjr  different  circumstances. 
It  isy  especially,  these  dircrent  circUBistances  that  I  would 
wish  to  ascertain  ;  and  I  remark,  that  they  are  manifestly 
of  two  different  kinds.  First,  as  die  disease  occurs  in  young 
persons  of  both  sexes,  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, and  of  a  lax  and  flaccid  habit.  Secondly,  as  it  oc« 
curs  in  elderly  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  a  melancholic  tem- 
perament, and  of  a  firm  and  rigid  habit. 

1227.]  These  two  different  cases  of  the  combination  of 
vapors  and  dyspepsia,  I  consider  as  two  distinct  diseases, 
to  be  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  temperament  prevailing 
in  the  persons  affected. 

As  the  dyspepsia  of  sanguine  temperaments  is  often  with- 
out vapors  ;  and  as  the  vapors  when  joined  with  dyspepsia 
in  such  temperaments,  may  be  considered  as,  peiiiaps,  ^- 
ways  a  symptom  of  the  affection  of  the  stomach ;  so  to  this 
combination  of  dyspepsia  and  vapors,  I  would  still  apply 
the  appellation  of  Dyspepsia^  and  consider  it  as  strictly  the 
disease  treated  of  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

But  the  combination  of  dyspepsia  and  vapors  in  melan- 
cholic temperaments,  as  the  vapors  or  the  turn  of  mind  pe- 
culiar to  the  tem|>erament,  nearly  that  described  above  ia 
1222,  are  essential  circumstances  of  the  disease;  and  as 
this  turn  of  miAd  is  often  with  few,  or  only  slight  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia ;  and,  even  thoujgh  the  latter  be  attending,  as 
Chey  seem  to  be  rather  the  erocts  of  the  general  tempera- 
ment, than  of  any  primary  or  topical  affection  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  I  consider  this  combination  as  a  very  different  dis- 
ease from  the  former,  and  would  apply  to  it  strictly  the  ap- 
pellation of  Hypochimdriasis. 

1 228 .]  Having  thus  pointed  out  a  distinction  between  Dys- 
pepsia and  Hypochondriasis,  I  shall  now,  using  these  terms 
m  the  strict  sense  above  mentioned,  make  some  observations 
which  may,  I  think,  illustrate  the  subject,  and  more  clearly 
and  fully  establish  the  distinction  proposed. 

1229.]  The  dyspepsia  often  appears  early  in  life,  and  is 
frequently  much,  mended  as  life  advances:  but  the  hypo- 
chondriasis seldom  appears  early  in  life,  and  more  usually 
in  more  advanced  years  only;  and  more  certainly  still, 
when  it  has  once  tiiken  place,  it  goes  on  increasing  as  life 
advances  to  old  age. 

This  seems  to  be  particularly  well  illustrated,  by  our  ob- 
serving the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  mind  which  usually 
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iike  place  in  the  course  of  life.  In  TOtitb^  the  mind  is 
chearni],  activei  rash,  and  moveaHb :  but,  as  life  adyan- 
€es,  the  mind  by  degrees  becomes  more  serious,  slow,  cau- 
tious, and  steady  ;  till  at  length,  in  old  age,  the  gloomy, 
timid,  distrustful,  and  obstinate  state  of  melancholic  tern- 
peraments,  is  more  exquisitely  formed.  In  producing  these 
changes,  it  is  true,  that  moral  causes  have  a  share ;  but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  obvious,  that  the  temperament  of  the  body 
determines  the  operation  of  these  moral  causes,  sooner  or 
later^  and  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  to  have  their  ef^ 
fects.  The  sangume  temperament  retains  longer  the  charac- 
ter of  youth,  while  the  melancholic  temperament  brings  on 
more  early  the  manners  of  old  age. 

1230.]  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  state  of  the 
mind  which  attends,  and  especially  distinguishes  hypochon- 
driasis, is  the  effect  of  that  sanoe  rigidity  of  the  solids,  tor- 
por of  the  nervous  power,  and  peculiar  balance  between 
the  arterial  and  venous  systems  which  occur  in  advanced 
life,  and  which  at  all  times  take  place  more  or  less  in  melan- 
cholic temperaments.  If  therefore  there  be  also  somewhat 
of  a  like  state  of  mind  attending  the  dyspepsia  which  occurs 
early  in  life  in  sanguine  temperaments  and  lax  habits,  it 
must  depend  upon  a  different  state  of  the  body,  and  pro- 
bably upon  a  weak  and  moveable  state  of  the  nervous  power. 

1231.]  Agreeable  to  all  this  in  dyspepsia,  there  is  more 
of  spasmodic  afiection,  and  the  affection  of  the  mind  ( 1 222.) 
is  often  absent,  and,  when  present,  is  perhaps  always  of  a 
slighter  kind  ;  while  in  hypochondriasis  the  alFection  of  the 
mind  is  more  constant,  and  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  or 
the  affections  of  the  stomach,  are  often  absent,  or,  when 
present,  are  in  a  slighter  degree. 

I  believe  the  affection  of  the  mind  is  commonly  different 
in  the  two  diseases.  In  dyspepsia,  it  is  often  languor  and 
timidity  only^  easily  dispelled  ;  while,  in  by  ^'^chondriasis, 
it  is  generally  the  gloomy  and  rivetted  apprehc.  ion  of  evil. 

The  two  diseases  are  also  distinguished  by  some  other 
circumstances.  Dyspepsia,  as  I  have  said,  is  often  a  symp- 
tomatic affection  ;  while  hypochondriasis  is,  perhaps^  al- 
ways a  primary  and  idiopathic  disease. 

As  debility  may  be  induced  by  many  different  causes, 
djrspepsia  is  a  frequent  disease  ;  while  hypochondriasis,  de- 
pending upon  a  peculiar  temperament,  is  more  rare. 
^  1 232.]  Having  thus  endeavored  to  distinguish  the  tw-o 
diseases,  I  suppose  the  peculiar  nature  and  proximate  cause 
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of  hjfpodumiriam  wiU  be  uadqifitiKKi ;  and  I  proceed^ 
therefore,  to  treat  of  fm  cure. 

9q  far  as  the  affections  of  the  body ,  and  particularly  oC 
the  stomach,  are  the  same  here  as  in  the  case  of  dvspqmaf 
^e  method  of  cure  might  be  supposed  to  be  also  the  same; 
and  accordingly  the  practice  has  been  carried  on  with  lit« 
tie  distinction:  but  I  am  persuaded  that  a  dutinctioa  is  o£. 
ten  necessary. 

1233.]  There  may  be  a  foundation  here  for  the  samo 
preservative  indication  as  first  laid  down  in  the  cure  of 
dyspepsia;  ( 1202.)  but  I  cannot  treat  this  subject  so  clearljr 
or  fully  as  I  could  wish,  because  1  have  not  yet  had  se 
much  opportunity  of  observation  as  I  think  necessary  to  as<- 
^rtain  the  remote  causes;  and  I  can  hardly  make  use  of 
the  observations  of  others,  who  have  seldom  or  never  distin*- 
guished  between  the  two  diseases.  What,  indeed  has  been 
•aid  with  respect  to  the  remote  causes  of  melancholia^  will 
often  apply  tq  the  hypochondriasis^  which  I  now  treat  of; 
but  the  subject  of  utQ  former  has  been  so  much  involyed 
in  a  doubtful  theory,  that  I  find  it  difficuU  to  select  the 
facts  that  might  properly  and  strictly  apply  to  the  latter. 
I  delay  this  subject,  therefore,  tUlaootaer  occasion;  but 
in  the  mean  time  trust,  that  what  I  have  said  re»rding  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  aqd  some  reoiarks  I  shalfhave  occa^ 
sion  to  offer  in  considering  the  method  of  cure,  vday  in 
some  measure  supply  my  deficiency  on  thia  subject  of  the 
remote  causes. 

1234.]  The  second  indication  laid  down  in  the  ciure  of 
dyspepsia  ( 1 20 1 . )  has  properly  a  place  here ;  but  it  ia  still 
to  be  executed  with  some  distmction. 

1235.]  An  anorexia,  and  accumulation  of  crudities  ii| 
the  stomach,  does  not  conunonly  occur  in  hypochoDdriasia 
as  in  dyspepsia  ;  and  therefore  vomiting  (1264;.)  is  not  so 
often  necessary  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter. 

1236.]  The  symptom  of  excess  of  acidity,  from  the  slow 
evacuation  of  tne  stomach  in  melancholic  temperaments, 
of t^n  arises  to  a  very  high  degree  in  the  hypochondriasis;  and 
therefore,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  1205,  it  is  to  he  obviat- 
ed and  corrected  with  the  utmost  care.  It  is  upon  this  ae- 
oount  that  the  several  antacids,  and  the  other  means  of  ob- 
viating acidity,  are  to  be  employed  in  hypochondriasis,  and 
with  the  same  attentions  and  considerations  as  in.  1206.  and 
fo)|o^ng  I  with  this  reflection^  however,  that  tihe  Q:|citing 
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the  action  of  the  stomach  tbeve  mentioned,  is  to  be  a  little 
differently  understood,  a»  shall  be  hereafter  explained. 

1237.]  A3  coativeness,  and  that  commonly  to  a  conside- 
lable  degree,  is  a  very  constant  attendant  of  hypochondria- 
sis,  so  it  is  equally  hurtful  as  in  dyspepsia.  It  may  be  reme- 
died by  the  same  means  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  and 
they  are  to  be  employed  with  the  same  restrictions  as  in 
1210. 

1238.]  It  is  especially  with  respect  to  the  third  indica- 
tion laid  down  in  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  (1201.)  that  tlier^ 
is  a  difference  of  practice  to  be  observed  in  the  cure  of  hy^^ 
pochondriasis  ;  and  that  often  one  directly  opposite  to  that 
m  the  case  of  dyspepsia,  is  to  be  followed. 

1239.]  In  dyspepsia,  the  chief  remedies  are  the  tonic 
medicines,  which  to  me  seem  neither  necessary  nor  safe  in 
hypochondriasis  ;  for  in  this  there  is  not  a  loss  of  tone,  but 
a  want  of  activity  that  is  to  be  remedied. 

Chalybeate  mineral  waters  -  have  commonly  been  em- 

Eloyediu  hypochondriasis,  and  seemingly  with  success, 
^ut  this  is  probably  to  be  imputed  to  the  amusement  and 
exercise  usually  accompanying  the  use  of  these  waters, 
rather  than  to  the  tonic- power  of  the  small  quantity  of  iron 
which  thev  contain.  Perhaps  the  elementary  water,  by 
favoring  the  excretions,  may  have  a  share  in  relieving  the 
disease. 

1240.]  Cold  bathing  is  often  highly  useful  to  the  dys- 
peptic,  and,  as  a.  general  stimulant,  may  sometimes  seem 
useful  to  the  hypochondriac  ;  but  it  is  not  commonly  so 
to  the  latter ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  warm  bathing, 
hurtful  to  the  dyspeptic,  is  often  extremely  useful  to  the 
hypochondriac. 

19il.]  Another  instance  of  a  contrary  practice  neces- 
sary in  the  two  diseases,  and  illustrating  their  respective 
natures,  is,  that  the  drinking  tea  and  conee  is  always  hurt- 
ful to  the  dyspeptic,  but  is  commonly  extremely  useful  to 
the  hypochondriac. 

1242.]  Exercise,  as  it  strengthens  the  system,  and  there* 
by  the  stomach,  and  more  especially,  as  by  increasing  the 
perspiration,  it  excites  the  action  of  the  stomach,  it  proves 
one  of  the  most  useftil  remedies  in  dyspepsia ;  and  further} 
aS)  by  increasine  the  perspiration,  it  excites  the  activity  of 
the  stomach,  it  likewise  proves  an  useful  rennedy  in  the  by* 
pochondriasis.    However,  in  the  latter  case,  as  I  shall  ex^ 
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plain  presentlri  it  is  still  a  more  useful  remedy  by  its  ope- 
ration upon  the  mind  than  by  that  upon  the  body. 

1243.]  It  is  now  proper  that  we  procedl  to  consider  the 
most  important  article  of  our  practice  in  this  disease^  and 
which  b,  to  consider  the  treatment  of  the  mind  ;  an  aflbc- 
tion  of  which  sometimes  attends  dyspepsia,  but  is  always 
the  chief  circumstance  in  hypochondriasis.  What  I  am  to 
sugeest  here,  will  apply  to  both  diseases  ;  but  it  is  the  hy- 
pochondriasis that  I  am  to  keep  most  constantly  in  view. 

1244.]  The  man^ement  of  the  mind  in  hypochondriacs, 
is  often  nice  and  difficult.  The  firm  persuasion  that  gene- 
rally prevails  in  such  patients,  does  not  allow  their  feelings 
to  be  treated  as  imaginary^  nor  their  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger to  be  considered  as  groundless,  though  the  physician 
may  be  persuaded  that  it  is  the  case  in  both  respects.  Such 
patients,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  treated  either  by  raillery, 
or  bjr  reasoning^. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  manner  of  hypochondriacs  to  change 
often  their  physician  ;  and  indeed  they  often  do  it  consist- 
ently ;  for  a  physician  who  does  not  admit  the  reality  of  the 
disease,  cannot  be  supposed  to  take  much  pains  to  cure  it, 
or  to  avert  the  danger  of  which  he  entertains  no  appre- 
hension. 

If  in  any  case  the  pious  fraud  of  a  placebo  be  allowable, 
it  seems  to  be  in  treating  hypochondriacs  ;  who,  anxious 
for  relief,  are  fond  of  medicines,  and,  though  often  disapi- 
pointed,  will  still  taste  every  new  drug  that  can  be  propos- 
ed to  them. 

1245.]  As  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  indulge  every  pre- 
sent emotion,  so  the  hypochondriac  cherishes  his  fears ;  and, 
attentive  to  every  feeling,  finds  in  trifles  light  as  air,  a 
strong  confirmation  of  his  apprehensions.  His  cure,  there- 
fore, depends  especially  upon  the  interruption  of  his  atten- 
tion, or  upon  its  being  diverted  to  other  objects  than  his 
own  feelings. 

1 2i6.]  whatever  aversion  to  application  of  any  kind  may 
appear  in  hypochondriacs,  there  is  nothing  more  pernicious 
to  them  than  absolute  idleness,  or  a  vacancy  from  all  earnest 

1  pursuit.  It  is  owing  to  wealth  admitting  of  indolence,  alid 
eading  to  the  pursuit  of  transitory  and  unsatisfying  amuse-^ 
ments,  or  to  that  of  exhausting  pleasures  only,  that  Ac 
present  times  exhibit  to  us  so  many  instances  of  hypochon- 
driacism. 

The  occupations  of  business  suitable  to  their  circam^^ 
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stances  and  situation  in  life,  if  neither  attended  with  emo- 
tion, anxiety,  nor  fatigue,  are  always  to  be  admitted,  arid 
persisted  in  hy  hjrpocliondriacs.  But  occupations  upon 
which  a  man's  fortune  depends,  and  which  are  always,  there- 
fore, objects  of  anxiety  to  melancholic  men  ;  and  more 
particularly  where  such  occupations  are  exposed  to  accident, 
al  interruptions,  disappointments,  and  failures,  it  is  from 
these  that  the  hypochondriac  is  certainly  to  be  withdrawn. 

1247.]  The  hypochondriac  who  is  not  necessarily,  by 
circumstance  or  haoits,  engaged  in  business,  is  to  be  drawn 
from  his  attention  to  his  own  feeUngs  by  some  amusement. 

The  various  kinds  of  sport  and  hunting,  as  pursued  with 
some  ardor,  and  attended  with  exercise,  if  not  too  violent, 
are  aqiongst  the  most  useful. 

All  those  amusements  which  are  in  the  open  air,  joined 
with  moderate  exercise,  and  requiring  some  dexterity,  are 
generally  of  use. 

Withm  doors,  company  which  engages  attention,  which 
is  willingly  yielded  to,  and  is  at  the  same  time  of  a  chear- 
ful  kind,  will  be  always  found  of  ^reat  service. 

Play,  in  which  some  skill  is  required,  and  where  the  stake 
is  not  an  object  of  much  anxiety,  if  not  too  long  protract- 
ed, mayoften  be  admitted. 

In  dyspeptics,  however,  gaming,  liable  to  sudden  and 
consideraole  emotions,  is  dangerous  ;  and  the  long  continu- 
ance of  it,  with  night  watching,  is  violently  debilitating. 
But  in  melancholies,  who  commonly  excel  in  skill,  and  are 
less  susceptible  of  violent  emotions,  it  is  more  admissible, 
and  is  often  the  only  amusement  that  can  engage  them. 

Music,  to  a  nice  ear,  is  a  hazardous  amusement,  as  long 
attention  to  it  is  very  fatiguing. 

1248.]  It  freauently  happens,  that  amusements  of  every 
kind  are  rejected  by  hypochondriacs  ;  and  in  that  case,  me- 
chanical means  of  interrupting  thought  are  the  remedies  to 
be  sought  for.  Such  is  to  oe  found  in  brisk  exercise,  which 
requires  some  attention  in  the  conduct  of  it. 

Walking  is  seldom  of  this  kind ;  though,  as  gratifying 
to  the  restlessness  of  hypochondriacs,  it  has  sometimes  been 
found  useful.  .  . 

The  required  interruption  of  thought  is  best  obtained  by 
riding  on  horseback,  or  in  driving  a  carriage  of  any  kind. 

The  exercise  of  sailing,  except  it  be  in  an  open  boat, 
eiigfiging  some  attention,  does  very  little  service. 

Exercise  in  an  easy  carriage,  in  the  direction  of  ^vhich 
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the  traTelier  takes  no  part^  unless  it  be  upon  rougfa  to 
or  driven  pretty  quickly,  and  with  long  con tinuance,  is  of 
little  advantage. 

1249.]  Whatever  exercise  maybe  employed,  it  will  be 
most  effectual  when  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  a  journey ; 
first,  because  it  withdraws  a  person  from  oiany  objects  of 
uneasiness  and  care  which  might  present  themselves  at  home; 
secondly,  as  it  engages  in  more  constant  exercise,  and  in  a 

freater  degree  of  it  than  is  commonly  uken  in  airings  about 
ome  ;  and  lastly,  as  it  is  constantly  presenting  new  objects 
which  call  forth  a  person's  attention. 

1350.]  In  our  system  of  Nosology  we  have,  next  to  Hy- 
pochondriasis, placed  the  Chlorosis,  because  I  once  thought 
It  might  be  considered  as  a  genus,  comprehending,  t^sides 
the  chlorosis  of  Amenorrhcea,  some  species  of  Cachexy : 
but,  as  I  caimot  find  this  to  be  well  founded,  and  cannot 
distinctly  point  out  any  such  disease,  I  now  omit  consi- 
dering CMorosis  as  a  genushere  ;  and,  as  a  symptom  of  Ame- 
norrlMea,  I  have  endeavored  before  to  explain  it  under  that 
title. 


BOOK   III. 

OF  SPASMODIC  AFFECTIONS  WITHOUT 
FEVER. 

U5I.]  T  TNDER  this  title  I  am  to  comprehend  all  the 
VJ  diseases  which  consist  in  motu  ahnormi ; 
that  is,  in  a  preternatural  state  of  the  contraction  and  mo- 
tion of  the  muscular  or  moving  fibres  in  any  part  of  the 
body. 

1252.]  It  will  hence  appear,  why,  under  this  title,  I 
have  comprehended  many  more  diseases  than  Sauvagesand 
Sagar  have  comprehended  under  the  title  of  Spasmi,  or 
than  Linnsus  has  done  under  the  title  of  Motorii.  But  I 
expect  it  will  be  obvious,  that  upon  this  occasion,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  confine  our  view  to  the  affections  of  vo- 
luntary motion  only  ;  and  if  those  Nosologists  have  intro- 
duced into  the  class  of  Spasmi,  Palpitatio  and  Hysteria* 
it  will  be  with  equal  propriety  that  Asthma,  Colica,  and 
many  other  diseases,  are  admitted. 
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1253.]  It  has  been  hitherto  the  method  of  our  Nosdo- 

gists  to  divide  the  Spasmi  into  the  two  orders  of  Tonici  ttttd 
ionici,  Spastici,  and  Agitatorii;  or,  as  many  at  present 
use  the  terms,  into  Spasms  strictly  so  called,  and  convul* 
sions.  I  find,  however,  that  maAy,  and  indeed  most  of  the 
diseases  to  be  considered  under  our  title  of  Spasmodic  af- 
fections, in  respect  to  Tonic  or  Clonic  contractions,  are  of 
a  mixed  kind  :  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  follow  the  usual 
general  division  ;  but  have  attempted  another,  by  arrange 
ing  the  several  Spasmodic  diseases  according  as  they  affect 
the  several  functions.  Animal,  Vital,  or  Natural. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Spasmodic  Affections  of  the  Animal  Functions. 

1254.1  AGREEABLE  to  the  language  of  the  ancients^ 
tiie  whole  of  the  diseases  to  be  treated  of  in  this  sedioa 
might  be  termed  Spasmi;  and  many  of  the  modems  con- 
tinue to  apply  the  term  in  the  same  manner  :  but  I  think  it 
convenient  to  distinguish  the  terms  of  Spasm  and  CowouU 
siorij  by  applying  the  former,  strictly  to  what  has  been  cal- 
led the  Tonic ;  and  the  latter,  to  what  has  been  called  the 
Clonic  spasm.  There  is  certainly  a  foundation  for  the  use 
of  those  different  terms,  as  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  • 
in  the  state  of  the  contraction  of  moving  fibres  upon  differ- 
ent occasions.  This  I  have  indeed  pointed  out  before  ia 
my  treatise  of  Physiology,  but  must  also  repeat  it  here. 

1255.]  In  the  exercise  of  the  several  functiniis  of  tlie 
animal  economy,  the  contractions  of  the  moving  fibres ^m 
excited  by  the  will,  or  by  certain  other  causes  specialty 
appointed  by  nature  for  exciting  those  con  true  tioosj  and 
these  other  causes  I  name  the  natural  causes.  In  a  stat^  of 
health,  the  moving  fibres  are  contracted  by  the  power  of 
the  will  and  by  the  natural  causes  only.  At  the  same  time, 
the  contractions  produced  are,  in  force  and  velocity,  regu- 
lated by  the  will,  or  by  the  circumstances  of  the  natural 
causes ;  and  the  contractions,  whether  produced  by  the 
one  or  the  other,  are  always  soon  succeeded  by  a  state  of 
relaxation,  and  are  not  repeated  but  when  the  power  of 
the  will  or  of  the  natural  causes  is  i^ain  applied. 

1256.]  Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  acti<Mi  of  the  mov* 
ing  fibres  in  a  state  of  health :  but  in  a  morbid  state  &e 
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contractions  of  the  muscles  and  moving  fibres  ordinarily 
depending  upon  the  will  are  excited  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  win,  or  contrary  to  what  the  will  intends;  and 
in  the  other  functions  they  are  excited  by  the  action  d  un- 
i^ual  and  unnatural  cause^^.  In  both  cases,  the  contrac- 
tions produced  may  be  in  two  different  states.  The  one  is, 
when  the  contractions  are  to  a  more  violent  degree  than  is 
usual  in  health,*  and  are  neither  succeeded  by  a  spontanea 
ous  relaxation,  nor  even  readily  yield  to  an  extension  either 
from  the  action  of  antagonist  muscles,  or  from  other  extend- 
ing powers  applied.  This  state  of  contractions  is  what  has 
been  called  a  tome  spasm^  and  is  what  I  shall  name  simply 
and  strictly  a  spasm.  The  other  morbid  state  of  contrac- 
tion is,  when  the^  are  succeeded  by  a  relaxation,  but  are 
immediately  agam  repeated  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  will  or  of  the  repetition  of  natural  causes,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  commonly,  with  respect  to  velocity  and 
force,  more  violent  than  in  a  healthy  state.  This  state  of 
morbid  contraction  is  what  has  been  named  a  clonic  spasm^ 
and  what  I  shall  name  simply  and  strictly  a  convulsioTU 

In  this  section  I  shall  follow  nearly  the  usual  division  of 
the  spasmodic  diseases  into  those  consisting  in  Spasm,  and 
thos^  consistingZin  Convulsion  ;  but  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
iu  my  power  to  follow  such  division  exactly. 


CHAPTER  L 
OF    TETAKUS. 

1251.]  T>  OTII  Notjoloffists  and  practical  writers  hare 
X)  distinguished  Tetanic  complaints  into  the 
several  species  of  Tetanus,  Opisthotonos,  and  Empros- 
thotonos ;  and  I  have  in  my  Nosology  put  the  Trismus, 
or  Locked  JaM',  as  a  genus  distinct  from  the  Tetanus. 
All  this,  however,  I  now  judg^  to  be  impropei;;  and  am 
of  opinion  that  all  the  sev^l  terms  menti(med  denote^ 
and  are  applicable  only  to^-Jdifferent  degrees  of  one  and 
the  same  di^^case  ;  the  hi&toi^  and  cure  ol  which  1  shall  en- 
deavor  to  deliver  in  tliis  chapter. 

1258.]  Tetanic  complaint^ niay,  from  certain  causes,  oc-     "j^^ 
cor  in  every  climate  that  we  are  acqiiainted  with  ;  but  they     .  ^^ 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  warmest  climates,  and  jw$t    Cv" 
commonly  in  the  w^^ruaest  seasons  of  such  climates.    Tbes^' 
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complaints  aflfect  all  ages,  sexes,  temperaments,  and  com- 
plexions. The  causes  from  whence  they  commonly  pro- 
ceed, are  cold  and  moisture  applied  to  the  body  while  it  is 
very  warm,  and  especially  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  heat 
and  cold.  .  Or,  .the  disease  is  produced  by  punctures,  la- 
cerations, or  other  lesions  of  nerves  in  any  part  of  the  bo- 
dy.  There  are,  probably  some  other  causes  of  this  dis- 
ease ;  but  they  are  neither  distinctly  known,  nor  well  ascer- 
tained. Though  the  causes  mentioned  do,  upon  occasion, 
affect  all  sorts  of  persons,  they  seem  however  to  attack 
persons  of  middle  age  more  frequently  than  the  older  or 
younger,  the  male  sex  more  frequently  than  the  female, 
and  the  fobust  and  vigorous  more  frequently  than  the 
weaker. 

1259.]  If  the  disease  proceed  from  cold,  it  commonly 
comes  on  in  a  few  days  after  the  application  of  such  cold  ; 
but,  if  it  arise  from  a  puncture  or  other  lesion  of  a  nerve, 
the  disease  does  not  commonly  come  on  for  many  days 
after  the  lesion  has  happened,  very  often  when  there  is 
neither  pain  nor  uneasiness  remaining  in  the  wounded  or 
hurt  part,  and  very  frequently  when  the  wound  has  been 
entirely  healed  up. 

1260.]  The  disease  sometimes  comes  on  suddetily  to  a 
violent  degree,  but  more  generallv  it  approaches  by  sfciw 
degrees  to  its  violent  state.  In  tfcis  case  it  comes  on  with 
a  sense  of  stiffness  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  which, 
gradually  increasing,  renders  the  motion  of  tlie  head  dif- 
ficult and  painful.  As  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  comes  pa 
and  increases,  there  is  commonly  at  the  same  time  i'  ^cn^ 
of  uneasiness  felt  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  ;  which  by 
degrees,  becomes  a  difficulty  of  swallowing,  nnd  atlcmgt^i 
an  entire  interruption  of  it.  While  the  rigidity  of  the 
neck  goes  on  increasing,  there  arises  a  pain,  often  violent, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and  from  ihencc  shooting 
into  the  back.  When  this  pain  arises,  all  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  and  particularly  those  of  the  back  part  of  it,  are 
immediately  affected  with  spasto,  pulling  the  head  strongly 
backwards.  At  the  sanie  tim^i  the  muscles  that  pull  up 
the  lower  jaw,  which  upon  the  first  approaches  of  ftie  dis- 
ease were  affected  with  some  spastic  rigidity,  are  now  ge- 
nerally affected  with  more  violent  spasm,  and  set  the  teeth 
so  closely  together  that*they  do  not  admit  of  the  smalieit 
opening.  ;^ 

This  is  what  has  been  named  the  Locked  Jaw,  and  Is 
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often  the  principal  part  of  the  disease.  When  the  disease 
has  adranced  thus  far,  the  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sternum 
returns  very  frequently  ;  sind  with  it  the  spasms  of  the  hind 
neck  and  lower  jaw  are  renewed  with  violence  and  much 
pain.  As  the  disease  thus  proceeds,  a  greater  number  of 
muscles  come  to  be  affected  with  spasms.  After  those  6f 
the  neck,  those  along  the  whole  of  tne  spine  become  affect- 
ed, bending  the  trunk  of  the  body  strongly  backwards ;  and 
this  is  what  has  been  named  the  Opisthotonos. 
.  In  the  lower  extremities,  both  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles  are  commonly  at  the  same  time  affected,  and  keep 
the  limbs  rigidly  extended.  Though  the  extensors  of  the 
bead  and  back  are  usually  the  most  strongly  affected,  yet 
the  flexors,  or  those  muscles  of  the  neck  that  pull  the  head 
forward,  and  the  muscles  that  should  pull  down  the  lower 
jaw  are  often  at  the  same  time  strongly  affected  with  spasm. 
During  the  whole  of  the  disease,  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  violently  affected  with  spasm,  so  that  the  belly  is  strong- 
ly retracted,  and  feels  hard  as  a  piece  of  board. 

At  length  the  flexors  of  the  nead  and  trunk  become  so 
strongly  aflected  as'to  balance  the  extensors,  and  to  keep 
the  head  and  trunk  straight,  and  rigidly  extended,  incapa- 
ble of  being,  moved  in  any  wa^  ;  and  it  is  to  this  state  the 
term  of  Tetanus  has  been  stnctly  applied.  At  the  same 
time,  the  arms,  little  affected  before,  are  now  rigidly  ex- 
tended ;  the  whole  of  the  muscles  belonging  to  them  being 
aflected  with  spasms,  except  those  that  move  the  fwoprs, 
which  often  to  the  last  retain  some  mobility.  The  -tft[Ue 
also  long  retains  its  mobility  ;  but  at  length  it  also  becomes 
aflected  with  spasms,  which,  attacking  certain  of  its  mus- 
cles only  ^  often  thrusts  it  violently  out  netween  the  teeth. 

At  the  height  of  the  disease,  every  organ  of  voluntary 
motion  seems  to  be  affected ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  tbe 
muscles  of  the  face.  The  forehead  is  drawn  up  into  fur- 
rows, the  eyes,  sometimes  distorted,  are  commonly  rigid, 
and  immoveable  in  their  sockets  ;  the  nose  is  drawn  up,  and 
the  cheeks  are  drawn  backwards  towards  Ae  eanr,  so  that 
the  whole  countenance  expresses  the  most  violent  grinning. 
Under  these  universal  spasms  a  violent  convulsion  com- 
monly comes  on,  and  puts  an  end  to  life. 

1261.]  These  spasms  are  every  where  attended  with  oMt 
violent  pains.  The  utmost  violence  of  spasm  is  however, 
not  constant ;  but,  after  subsisting  for  a  minute  or  two^ 
the  muscles  admit  of  some  remissicm  of  their  contraction^ 
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although  of  no  such  relaxation  as  can  allow  the  action  of 
their  antagonists.  This  remission  of  contraction  gives  alsu 
some  remission  of  pain ;  but  neither  is  of  long  duration. 
From  time  to  time,  the  violent  contractions  and  pains  are 
renewed  sometimes  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  timt 
often  without  any  evident  exciting  cause.  But  such  excit- 
ing causes  frequently  occur ;  for  almost  every  attempt  to 
motion,  as  attempting  a  change  of  posture,  endeavoring  to 
swallow,  and  even  to  speak,  sometimes  gives  occasion  to  a 
renewal  of  the  spasms  over  the  whole  body. 

1262.]  The  attacks  of  this  disease  are  seldom  attended 
with  any  fever.  When  the  spasms  are  general  and  violent, 
the  pulse  is  contracted,  hurried,  and  irregular ;  and  the  re- 
spiration is  affected  in  like  manner:  but,  during  tlie  remis- 
sioit,  both  the  pulse  and  respiration  usually  return  to  their 
natural  state.  The  heat  of  the  body  is  commonly  not  in- 
creased ;  frequently  the  face  is  pale,  with  a  cold  sweat  up- 
on it ;  and  very  often  the  extremities  are  cold,  with  a  cold 
sweat  over  the  whole  body.  When,  however,  the  spasms 
are  frequent  and  violent,  the  pulse  is  sometimes  more  full 
and  frequent  than  natural :  the  face  is  flushed,  and  a  warm 
sweat  is  forced  out  over  the  whole  body.  "" 

1263.]  Although  fever  be  not  a  constant  attendant  of 
this  disease,  especially  when  arising  from  a  lesion  of  nerves ; 
vet,  in  those  t»ses  proceeding  from  cold,  a  fever  sometimes 
has  supervened,  and  4s  said  to  have  been  attended  with  in- 
flammatory symptoms.  Blood  has  been  often  drawn  in 
this  disease,  but  it  never  exhibits  any  inflammatory  crust ; 
and  all  accounts  seem  to  agree,  that  the  blood  drawa  seems 
to  be  of  a  Iboser  texture  than  ordinary,  and  that  it  d€)(es  net 
coagulate  in  the  usual  manner. 

1264.]  In  this  disease  the  head  is  seldom  affected  with 
delirium,  or  even  confusion  of  thought,  till  the  last  stage 
of  it ;  when,  by  the  repeated  shocks  of  a  violent  distem- 
per, every  function  of  the  system  is  greatly  disordered. 

1265.]  It  is  no  less  extraordinary,  that,  in  this  violent 
disease,  the  natural  functions  are  not  either  immediately 
or  considerably  affected.  Vomitings  sometimes  appear 
early  in  the  disease,  but  commonly  they  are  not  continued; 
and  it  is  usual  enough  for  the  appetite  of  hiMiger  to  remain 
through  the  whole  course  of  tne  disease ;  and  what  food 
happens  to  be  taken  down,  seems  to  be  regularly  enough 
digested.  The  excretions  are  sometimes  anected,  but  not 
always.    The  urine  is  sometimes  suppressed,  or  is  tended 
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with  difficulty  and  pain.  The  belly  is  costive  :  but,  m 
we  have  hardly  any  accoun^  excepting  of  those  cases  in 
which  opiates  nave  been  largely  empbyed,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  costiv^iess  has  been  the  effect  of  the  opiates 
or  of  the  disease.  In  several  instances  of  this  disease,  a 
miliary  eruption  has  appeared  upon  the  skin ;  but  whether 
this  be  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  or  the  eifect  of  a  cer^- 
tain  treatment  of  it,  is  undetermined.  In  the  mean  whiie^ 
it  has  not  been  observed  to  denote  either  safety*  or  danger, 
or  to  have  any  effect  in  changing  the  course  of  the  dis- 
temper. 

1266.]  This  disease  has  generally  proved  fatal ;  and  this 
indeed  may  be  justly  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  its 
nature  :  but,  as  we  know,  that,  till  very  lately,  physicians 
were  not  well  acquainted  with  a  proper  method*  of  cure ; 
and  that  since  a  more  proper  methoa  has  been  known  and 

Efactised,  many  have  recovered  from  this  disease ;.  it  may 
&  therefore  concluded,  that  the  fatal  tendency  of  it  is  not 
so  unavoidable  as  has  been  imagined. 

In  judging  of  the  tendency  of  this  disease,  in  ptrticular 
€Qses,  we  may  remark,  that,  when  arising  from  lesions  of 
the  nerves,  it  is  commonly  more  violent,  and  of  moredif- 
Acnlt  cure,  than  when  proceeding  from  cold  ;  that  the  dis* 
ease  which  comes  •n  suddenly,  and  advances  quickly  to  a 
violent  degree,  is  always  motp  dangerous  tl^  that  which 
is  slower  in  its  progress.  Accordingly,  the  disease  often 
proves  fatal  before  the  fourth  day  ;  and,  when  a  patient  has 
passed  this  period,  he  may  be  supp'osed  to  be  in  greater 
safety,  and  in  general  the  disease  is  the  safer  the  longer  it 
has  continued.  It  is  however,  to  be  particularly  observed, 
that,  even  for  many  days  after  the  fourth,  the  dis€»ise  con- 
tinues to  be  dangerous  ;  and,  even  after  some  considerable 
abatement  of  its  force,  it  is  ready  to  rocur  again  with  its 
former  violence  and  danger.  It  never  admits  of  any  sudden, 
or  what  is  called  critical  solution  ;  but  always  recedes  by 
degrees  only,  and  it  is  often  very  lon^  before  the  whole  of 
the  symptoftis  disappear. 

1267.]  From  the  history  of  the  disease  now  described,  it 
will  be  evident*  that  there  is  no  room  for  distinguishing  the 
tetanus y  opistmtonosy  and  trismus y  or  locked  jaw y  as  dif- 
ferent  species  of  this  disease,  since  they  all  arise  from  the 
same  causes,  and  are  almost  constantly  conjoined  in  the 
same  person.  I  have  notloubt  that  the  emprosthetonos  be- 
longs also  to  the  same  genus  ;  and  as  the  ancients  have  fre- 
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quently  mentiooed  it,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  having 
occurred  :  but^  at  the  same  time,  it  is  certainly  in  these 
days  a  rare  occurrence  ;  and,  as  I  have  never  seen  it,  nor 
find  any  histories  in  which  this  particular  state  of  the  spasms 
is  said  to  have  prevailed,  I  cannot  mention  tlie  other  cir- 
cumstances which  particularly  attend  it,  and  may  distin* 
guish  it  firom  the  other  varieties  of  tetanic  complaints. 

1268.]  This  disease  has  put  on  still  a  different  form  from 
any  of  those  above  mentioned.  The  spasms  have  been 
sometimes  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body  only,  and  which 
bend  it  strongly  to  that  side.  This  is  what  has  been  named 
by  &uvafres  tke  Tetanus  Lateralis^  and  by  some  late  writ- 
ers the  Pieurosthotonos.  This  form  of  the  disease  has  cer«. 
tainly  appeared  very  seldom  ;  and,  in  any  of  the  accounts 
given  ot  it,*  I  cannot  find  any  circumstances  that  would  lead 
m^to  consider  it  as  any  other  dian  a  variety  of  the  species 
^already  mentioned,  or  to  take  further  notice  of  it  here. 

1269.]  The  pathology  of  this  disease  I  cannot  in  any 
measure  attempt ;  as  the  structure  of  moving  fibres,  the 
state  of  t^m  under  different,  degrees  of  contraction,  and 
particularly  the  state  of  the  sensorium,  as  variously  deter- 
mining the  motion  of  the  nervous  power,  are  all  matters 
very  imperfectly,  or  not  all,  known  to  me.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation, therefor^  the  endeavoring  to  give  any  rules  of  prac- 
tice, upon, a  sQ%ntific  plan,  appeai;^  to  me  vain  and  fruit- 
less ;  and  towards  directing  the  cure  of  this  disease,  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  having  learned  something  useful  from 
analogy,  confirmed  by  experience. 

1270.]  When  the  disease  isi^nown  to  arise  from  the  le- 
sion of  a  n.er^e  in  any  part  of  the  body,  the  first,  and  as  I' 
judge,  the  most  important  step  to  be  taken  towards  the 
cure,  is,  by  every  possible  means,  tocutoflF  that  part  from 
all  communication  with  the  sensorium,  either  by  cutting 
through  the  nerves  in  their  course,  or  perhaps  by  ciestroying, 
to  a  certain  length,  their  affected  part  or  extremity. 

1271.]  When  the  cure  of  the  disease  is  to  be  attempted 
by  medicine,  experience  has  taught  us  that  opium  has  of- 
ten proved  an  effectual. remedy ;  but  that,  to  rendei"  it  such, 
it  must  be  given  in  much  larger  quantities  thaj|  have  been 
employed  in  any  othe&case ;  and  m  these  large?quantities, 
it  may,  in  this  disease,  be  given  more  safely  than  the  body 
has  been  known  to  bear  in  any  other  condition.  The  prac- 
tice has  been,  to  give  the  opium  eiAer  in  a  solid  or  liquid 
form,  not  in  any  very  large  dose  at  once,  but  in  moderate 
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dosesy  frequently  repeated,  at  the  interval  of  one,  twOf 
three,  or  more  hours,  as  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  seem 
to  require.*  Even  when  large  quantities  have  been  given 
in  this  way,  it  appears  that  the  opium  does  not  operate 
here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  most  other  cases ;  for,  though 
it  procure  some  remission  of  the  spasms  «nd  pains,  it 
hardly  induces  any  sleep,  or  occasions  that  stupor,  intoxi- 
cation, or  delirium,  which  it  often  does  in  otner  circum- 
stances, when  much  smaller  quantities  onlv  have  been  given. 
It  is  therefore  very  properly  observed,  that,  in  tetanic  af- 
fections, as  the  opium  shows  none  of  those  effects  by  which 
it  may  endanger  life,  there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  being 
sparing  in  the  exhibition  of  it ;  and  it  may  be  given,  pro- 
bably should  be  given,  as  largely  and  as  fast  as  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  may  seem  to  demand. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  though  the  first  ^ 
exhibition  of  the  opium  may  have  produced  some  remissioo 
of  the  symptoms,  yet  the  effects  of  opium  do  not  long  con- 
tinue  in  the  system ;  and  this  disease  being  for  some  time 
ready  to  recur,  itis  commonly  very  necessary,  bythe.time 
that  the  effects  of  the  opium  given  may  be  supposed  to  be 
wearing  off,  and  especially  upon  the  least  appearance  of 
the  return  of  the  spasms,  to  repeat  the  exhibition  of  the 
opium  in  the  same  quantities  as  before,  '(his  practice  is 
to  be  continued  while  «the  disease  continues  to  show  any 
disposition  to  return;  and  it  is  only  after  the  disease  kdM^ 
already  subsisted  for  some  time,  and  when  consMerable  and 
long-continued  remissions  have  taken  place,  that  the  doses 
of  the  opium  may  be  diminished,  and  the  in^rvals  of  ex- 
hibiting them  be  more  considerable. 

1272]  The  administering  of  opium  in  this  manner,  ba^ 
in  many  cases  been  successful ;  and  probably  would  have 
been  equally  ^o  in  many  others,  if  the  opium  had  not  been 

*  Thotii^  the  exblWiif^n  or  otjlum  \n  Tenniu  has  been  tbe  mo«t  onivemi  pnctine,  it  mmt 
fifverlhcicH  b*  dckiw«lrd«eil,iii4i.  jn  m^nu  if  not  in  most  cases,  it  Lu  bccTi  ineffcctti|il.  Ihe 
dtf^at?,  tndfcdi  n  in  ircucral  fatalj,  buT,  lun  mmt  of  the  cases  that  K-i^inated  happilff  epium 
h9f  bpPD  piKentii  the  vufhor  deurrtbn.  cir^tcr  in  large  doses,  or  Jsviiucntlj  rer^alfld  *ni*H 
4li«K(,if«  muitmirrvurjir  mnctitcic  itiat  the  practice  ought  tone  fi  11  i^td.  \  huve  ^n  imty 
miF  cajp  i:>r  TfT:iiim  -  (i  procpfJ^f^l  ftfvni  ■  wtmftd  which  acafpentir  ^L*^:rJVt^^  m'Tba  wiji  of 
Jm  k-^i  Jim  wiih  a  miw.  Ttie  imi-miiEiutiDn  was  iriolent  i  die  siiflbi*^^  af  Uic  nerls  *VnfT^  ip* 
pf«rp(l  on  Thr  itxrdda^.  whffl  The  inrtsmm.iimn  bet^an  to  atMte  after  Lnrcdin^,  ancT  pie  wppti^ 
c^iuin  f/  nDu|licrtinpE>ulrLr?«  :  the  pultt  wa«  wpjH  and  small ;  thirty  <iUoin  of  liud^num  were 
|;i»'ftii  tlii!  nvmp[iniisiTicrpii«d^  and.  cumJvc  diny  lollowrn^*  the  jjm^  Iwcamc  feirj.  Thirj 
4w^a  of  ijiydrtTVLim  wert:  rtpriiifft ;  ;^tid  i he  ^'^iDptoms abating  within  iwotiouri  artcriits  eihi- 
bJtlijn.  JndbrarFil  3.  tt mmixin  q1  i\K  duvt,  whkht  from  its  good effecE)^  wai  p  firurtlitiiii^  rffieat- 
cd  chat  uioie  day.  The  w^mnr)  iuppiiriiied{  and  the  da;r  following.  *itli  t*o  doKi  €t  fortr 
dro|n  of  laudanum,  cite  lyigpLomi  vf  ritrai»j(  wholly  disappeared,  buE  ith  the  f»tieift  ^a  a 
m<>iT  dchiiiiaird  »rare.  A  cuiiivenHk  lu^nefvcficd.that  was  remotcfi  whh  lUr  ux'  of  oiiTiiia 
*na  GJ4uhrr\iaJij  tM--«iijnalJv  j  ihc  fMrkm  w  nourished  with  rieSi  bn.Elm  avui  wi^t  i  li>o*  he 
didisuL  rcei^v«  hi*  t^rmes:  ittKOgfii  iili  ifter  tU  weeks,  tlthou^  the  wwiid  hutMk  m  hgU  4Jia£. 
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160  Sparingly  employed,  either  from  the  timidity  of  practi^ 
tiooers,  or  from  its  exhibition  being  prevented  by  that  in-^ 
terruption  oF  deglutition  which  so  often  attends  this  disease. 
This  latter  circumstance  directs,  that  the  medicine  should 
be  imniediately  and  largely  employed  upon  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  disease,  before  the  diglutition  becomes  difn^ 
cuk ;  or  that,  if  this  opportunity  be  lost,  the  medicine, 
in  suflicient  quantity,  and  with  dfue  frequency,  should  be 
thrown  into  tne  body  by  glysters ;  which,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  often  practised. 

1273.]  It  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  this  disease,  thein-. 
testines  are  affected  with  the  spasm  that  prevails  so  much  in 
other  parts  of  the  system  ;  and  therefore  that  costiveness 
occurs  here  as  a  symptom  of  the  disease.^  It  is  probably 
ftlso  increased  by  the  opium,  which  is  here  so  largely  em-i^ 
ployed  ;  and,  from  whichever  of  these  causes  it  arises,  it 
certainly  must  be  held  to  aggravate  the  disease,  and  that  a 
relaxation  of  the  intestinal  canal  will  contribute  to  a  relax- 
ation of  the  spasms  elsewhere.  .  This  consideration  directs 
the  frequent  exhibition  of  laxatives  while  the  power  of  de- 
glutition remains,  or  the  frequent  exhibition  of  glysters 
when  it  does  not ;  and  the  good  effects  of  both  have  been 
frequ^itly  observed. 

1274*]  It  has  been  with  some  probability  supposed,  that 
the  operation  of  opium  in  this  disease,  may  be  much  assist- 
ed by  joining  'with  it  some  other  of  the  most  powerful  an- 
tispasmodics. The  mo^t  promising  are  musk  and  camphor ; 
and  some  practitioners  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  for* 
mer  has  proved  very  useful  in  tetanic  complaints.  But, 
whether  it  be  from  its  not  having  been  employed  of  a  ge- 
nuine kind,  or  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  great  advantage 
and  propriety  of  its  vme  are  not  yet  clearly  ascertained.  It 
appears  to  me  probable,  that  analogous  to  what  happens 
with  respect  to  opium,  both  musk  and  camphor  might  be 
employed  in  this  disease,  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
they  commonly  have  been  in  other  cases. 

1275.]  Warm  bathing  has  been  commonly  employed  as  a 
resusly  infhis  disease,  and  often  with  advantage  ;  but,  so 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  alone  proved  a  cure  ;  and,  in  some 
case?,  whether  it  be  from  the  motion  of  the  body  here  re- 
quired, exciting  the  spasms,  or  from  the  fear  of  the  bath, 
which  some  persons  were  sei^sed  with,  I  cannot  determine  ; 
but  it  is  allowed,  that  the  warm  bath  bath  in  some  cases 

*  Tfaii  sTibptoin  ocaured  in  the  case  metitioDed  in  the  precediof  note. 

3p 
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doneharm^  mid  even  occasioned  d^tb«  Partial  |biB#i>U^ 
tions  have  been  much  commended,  a|id|  I  believe^  upoth 
good  graunds  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  fomentatiooy 
of  tbe  fe^t  and  legs,  as  w^  now  usually  apply  them  in  fe» 
rer^y  miEht,  i^  itbout  much  stirring  of  the  patient  be  yery 
assiduously  employed  with  advantage. 

1276.J  Unctuous^  appUcalions  were  very  frequently  em^ 
ployed  in  thh  disease  by  the  aacient;s:  and  some  naodem 
practitioners  have  considered  them  as  very  useful.  Their 
e Beets,  however^  have  not  appeared  to  be  considevable  l 
and,  as  a  weak  auxiliary  only,  attended  with  some  incon- 
venience^ they  have  been  very  much  neglected  by  the  Bri^ 
tis}i  practitioners. 

1277.]  Bleeding  has  been  formerly  employed  in  thisdis-> 
ea5,e  ;  ^^"^  ''^^  ^<f'^  i^  has  been  found  prejudicial,  exce|>ting^ 
in  a  few  cases,  where,  in  plethoric  habits,  a  fever  has  mi* 
pervened.  In  general,  the  state  of  men's  bodies  in  warm 
climates  is  unfavorable  to  blood-letting :  and,  if  we  may 
form  indications  from  the  state  of  the  blood  drawn  out  of 
tbe  veins,  the  state  of  this  in  tetanic  diseases  would  forbid 
bleeding  in  them. 

1278.]  BUstering  also  has  been  formerly  employed  ia 
this  disease  ;  but  several  practitioners  assert,  that  blistem 
are  constantly  hurtful,  and  they  are  now  generally  omitted. 
1279.]  These  are  the  practices  that  hitherto  have  beeoy 
generally  employed  ;  but  of  late  we  are  informed  by  aeve* 
val  West-Incfia  practitioners,  that  in  many  instances  they 
have  employed  mercury  with  great  advantj^.  We  arft 
told,  that  it  must  be  employed  early  in  the  disease  ;  that  it 
is  most  conveniently  administered  by  unction,  and  should 
be  applied  in  that  way  in  large  quantities,  so  that  the  body 
may  oe  soon  filled  with  it,  and  a  salivation  raised,  wlueo 
is  to  be  continued  till  the  symptoms  yield.  Whether  this 
method  alone  be  generally  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  dis^ 
ease,  or  if  it  may  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  opium,  and  re« 
quire  this  in  a  certain  measure  to  be  joined  with  it,  I  have 
not  yet  certainly  l^rned. 

1280.]  I  have  been  further  informed,  that  the  tetanus,  iv^ 
all  its  diflferent  degrees,  has  been  cured  by  giving  internally 
the  Pisselaeum  Barbadense,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the 
Barbadoes  Tar.  I  think  it  proper  to  take  notice  of  thi» 
here,  although  I  am  not  exactly  informed  what  quantities- 
of  this  medicine  are  to  be  given,  or  in  what  circumstances, 
pf  the  disease  it  is  most  properly  to>be  employed. 
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]f»t.]  Inlb^  former  edition  of  this  work,  among  die 
fenedicn  of  tetmiras  I  did  not  mention  the  use  of  cold  batb^ 
ing ;  beoaase,  though  I  heard  of  this,  I  wHs  not  informed 
cf  soob  Ireqneiit  enijrfoyment  of  it  as  might  confirm  my 
^inien  of  its  general  efficacy  ;  nor  was  I  sufficiently  in^ 
fiDfiBed  of  the  ordinary  and  proper  administration  of  it; 
But  noWyfirom  the  information  of  many  judicious  practition- 
ers who  bare  firoqaently  einployed  it,  I  can  say,  that  it  is  a 
remedy  which  in  numerous  triak  has  been  found  to  be  of 
graat  serriee  in  this  disease  *,  and  that,  while  the  use  of  the 
ambigvous  remedy  of  warm  bathing  is  entirely  laid  aside, 
the  Qse  of  cold  bathmg  isover  the  whole  of  the  West-Indies 
commonly  employed.  The  administration  of  it  is  some- 
times by  bathing  the  person  in  the  sea,  or  more  frequently 
by  tbrowing  cold  water  from  a  bason  or  bucket  upon  im 
patient's  body,  and  over  the  whole  of  it :  when  this  it 
ione,  the  body  is  carefully  wiped  dry,  wrapped  in  blankets, 
Md  kud  abed,  and  at  the  same  time  a  large  nose  of  an  opiate 
i»  gifven.  By  these  means  a  considerable  remission  of  the 
•ympt€>ms  is  obtained  ;  b«t  tlm  remission,  at  first,  does  0ot 
commonljT  remain  lon^,  bnt  returning  again  in  a  flew  faomrs^ 
ahe  repetition  both  ot  the  bathing  a^  the  opiate  becomes 
tieeessa^.'  Btuhese  repetitions,  however,  longer  interrald 
ct  ease  are  obtained,  and  at  length  the  disease  is  entirely 
cured  ;  and  this  even  happens  sometimes  very  quickly.  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  from  any 
accounts  I  have  yet  had,  that  the  cold  bathing  has  been  so 
firequently  employed,  or  has  been  found  so  commonly  suc- 
cessfiil  in  the  cases  of  tetanus  in  consequence  of  wounds, 
as  in  those  from  the  application  of  cold. 

1282*]  Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  take  some  notice  of  that  peculiar  case  of  the  tetanus, 
or  trismus,  which  attacks  certain  infants  soon  rfter  their 
birth,  and  has  been  properly  enough  named  the  Trismus 
Nascentium.  From  the  subjects  it  affects,  it  seems  to  b^ 
a  peculiar  disease:  for  these  are  infants  not  above  two 
weeks,  and  commonly  before  they  are  nine  days,  old ;  in- 
somuch that,  in  countries  where  the  disease  is  frequent,  if 
children  pass  the  period  now  mentioned,  they  are  consider- 
ed as  secure  against  its  attacks.  The  symptom  of  it  chiefly 
taken  notice  of,  is  the  trisitius,  or  locked  jaw,  which  is  by 
the  vulgar  improperly  named  the  Falling  of  the  Jaw.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  symptom,  as,  for  the  mo.<t  part,  it  ha$ 
all  t}ie  same  symptoms  as  the  Opisthotonos  and  Tetanus 
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strictly  so  called ,  and  vrhich  occur  in  tbe  other  rarietied  of 
tetanic  complaints  above  described.  Like  the  other  va- 
rieties of  tetanbs,  this  is  most  frequent  in  warm  climates, 
but  it  is  not,  like  those  arising  from  the  application  of  cold, 
entirely  conGned  to  such  warm  climates,  as  instances  of  it 
)iave  occurred  in  most  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
in  these  latter  it  seems  to*  be  more  frequent  in  certain  dis- 
tricts than  in  others ;  but  in  what  manner  limited,  I  cannot 
determine.  It  seems  to  be  more  frequent  in  Switzerland 
than  in  France.  I  am  informed  of  its  frequently  occurring 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  but  I  have  never  met  with 
any  instance  of  it  in  the  low  country.  The  particular 
causes  of  it  are  not  well  known;  and  various : conjectures 
have  been  offered;  but  none  of  them  are  satisfying.  It  is 
a  disease  that  has  been  almost  constantly  fatal ;  and  this, 
also,  commonly  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  women 
ale  so  much  persuaded  of  its  inevitable  fatality,  that  they 
seldom  or  never  call  for  the  assistance  of  our  art.  This  has 
occasioned  our  being  little  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  disease,  or  with  the  effects  of  remedies  in  it.  Analogy, 
however,  would  lead  us  to  employ  tbe  same  remedies  that 
have  proved  useful  m  the  other  cases  of  tetanus  ;  and  the 
few  experiments  that  are  yet  recorded,  seem  to  approve  of 
such  a  practice. 


CHAPTER  ir. 
OF  EP ILEPSY. 

1283.]  TN  M  hat  sense  I  use  the  tGwa  Conmdsion,  I  have 
X  explained  above  in  12S€..  • 

The  convulsions  that  affect  the  human  body  are  in  seve- 
ral re!»|>ects  various ;  but  I  am  to  consider  here  only  the 
cf'ief  and  most  frequeiit  form  in  which  they  appear,  and 
which  is  in  die  disease  named  Epikpsjf.  This  may  be  de- 
finedj  as  consisting  in  convulsions  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
muscles  of  voliiiiUry  motion,  attended  with  a  loss  of  sense, 
and  cndmir  in  a  state  of  insensibility  and  seeming  sleep. 

12R4.]  The  general  form  or  principal  circumstances  of 
thi^  di^ca^e,  are  much  the  sam«  in  all  the  different  persons 
whom  it  affects.  It  comes  by  fits,  which  often  attack  per- 
sons seemingjy  in  perfect  health  ;  and,  after  lasting  for  some 
time,  pass  oiF,  and  leave  the  persons  again  in  their  usual 
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state.  These  fits  are  sometimes  preceded  by  certain  symp* 
toms^  which  to  persons  who  have  before  experienced  such 
a  fit,  may  give  notice  of  its  approach,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
explain  ;  but  even  these  preludes  do  not  commonly  occur 
long  before  the  formal  ajttack,  which  in  most  cases  comes  on 
suddenly  without  any  such  warning. 

The  person  attacked  loses  suddenly  all  sense  and  power 
of  motion  ;  so  that,  if  standing,  he  fails  immediately,  or 
perhaps,  with  convulsions,  is  tlirown  to  the  ground.  In 
that  situation  he  is  agitated  with  vicdent  convulsions,  va* 
riously  moving  his  limbs  and  the  trunk  of  his  body.  Com*- 
monly  the  limos  on  one  side  of  th^  hody^tts^  more  violent- 
ly or  ipore  considerably  agitated  than  those  upon  the  other. 
In  all  cases  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eyes  are  much  af- 
fected, exhibiting  various  and  violent  distortions  of  the 
countenance.  I'ne  tongue  is  often  affected^  and  thrust 
out  of  the  mouth  ^  while  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
also  affected  ;  and,  shuttioff  the  mouth  with  violence  while 
;the  toncue  is  thrust  out  between  the  teeth,  that  is  oftec^ 
grieyou^y  wounded^ 

While  these  convulsions  continue,  there  is  commonly  at 
the  same  time  a  frothy  moisture  issuing  from  the  mouth* 
These  convAiisions  have  for  some  n^oments  some  re- 
missions, but  are  suddenly  again  reiiewed  with  great  vio- 
Ijence.  Generally,  after  no  long  time,  the  convulsions 
cease  altogether ;  and  the  person  for  ^me  time  remains 
without  motion,  but  in  a  state  of  absolute  insensibility, 
and  under  the  appearance  of  a  profound  sleep.  After 
some  continuance  of  this  seeming  sleep,  the  person  some- 
times suddenly,  but  for  the  most  part  by  degrees  only, 
recovers  his  senses  and  power  of  motion  ;  but  without  any 
memory  of  what  had  passed  from  his  beings  tlrst  seized  with 
tlie  fit.  During  the  convulsions,  the  pulst.  nml  r^ipirauoa 
are  hurried  ana  irregular;  but,  when  the  convulsions  cease ^ 
they  return  to  their  usual  regularity  and  ht-althy  state. 

This  is  the  general  form  of  the  disease  :  and  it  varies 

only  in  different  persons,  or  on  different  occasions  in  the 

same  person,  by  the  phenomena  mentioned  being  more  or 

■  less  violent,  or  by  their  being  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 

1285]  'With  respect  to  the  proximate  c  n^^p  of  thh  dis- 
ease, I  might  say,  that  it  is  an  affection  of  the  energy  of  the 
brain,  which,  ordinarily  under  the  direction  of  the  will,  itf 
here,  without  any  concurrence  of  it,  impelled  by  preterna- 
tural  causes.    But  1  could  go  no  farther :  for,  as  to  wh^t  is 
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the  mecluuiical  condition  of  the  brain  in  the  ordinary  enr* 
tions  of  the  will,  I  have  no  distinct  knowledge ;  »fid  there- 
fore  must  be  also  ignorant  of  the  preternatural  state  of  the 
same  energy  of  the  brain  under  the  irregnlar  motions  here 
inroduced.  To  form,  therefore,  the  indications  of  a  care  from 
«  knowledge  of  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease,  i  most 
not  attempt,  but,  from  a  diligent  attention  to  the  remote  cau- 
ses which  first  icKiuce  and  occasionally  excite  the  disease,  i 
think  we  may  often  obtain  some  useful  directions  for  its  cure* 
It  shedl  therefore  be  my  business  now  to  point  out  and  enu- 
merate these  remote  causes  as  well  as  I  can. 
'  1286.]  The  remote  causes  of  epilepsy  may  be  considered 
as  occasional  or  predisponent.  There  are,  indeed,  certain 
remote  causes  which  act  independently  of  any  predisposi- 
tion  ;  but,  as  we  cannot  always  distinguish  these  from  the 
others,  I  shall  consider  the  whole  under  the  usual  titles  of 
Occasional  or  Predisponent. 

1287.]  The  occasionalcauses  may,  I  think,  be  properly 
referred  to  two  general  heads ;  the  jtr^^  being  of  those  wbicli 
seem  to  act  by  airectly  stimulating  and  exciting  the  energy 
of  the  brain ;  and  the  siiamdj  of  those  which  seem  to  act  by 
weakening  the  same.  With  respect  to  both,  for  the  bre- 
Tity  of  ex[>ressing  a  fact,  without  meaning  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  it  is'broaght  about,  I  sh^l  use  the  terms 
of  ETcitcment  and  Collapse,  And  though  it  be  true,  that 
with  respect  to  sojpe  of  the  causes  I  am  to  mention,  it  may 
be  a  little  uncertain  ixdielher  they  act  in  the  one  way  or  the 
other,  that  does  not  render  it  improper  for  us  to  mark,  with 
respect  to  others,  the  mode  of  their  operating,  wherever  we 
can  do  it  clearly,  as  the  doing  so  may  often  be  of  ute  in  di* 
rectinj^  our  practice. 

PSS.]  Fir^tj  then,  of  the  occasional  causes  acting  by 
excitenffht:  they  are  either  such  as  act  immediately  and 
directly  upon  iW  hraiti  itself;  or  those  which  are  first  ap- 
plied to  tlic  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  from  thence 
comiiiijnu:ated  to  tlic?  brain,  •  ■ 

1*289,]  The  causes  of  excitement  immediately  and  di- 
rectly aj>plied  to  the  brain,  may   be  referred  to  the  four 
heads  of,    I,  Meclianical   Stimulants;  2.  Chemical  Stimu* 
4aa ;  3.  Mental  Stimnlants ;  and,   4.   The  peculiar  Stimu- 
lus of  Over  Distention. 

•  1290.]  The  mechanical  stimulants  may  be,  wounding 
instruments  penetrating  the  cranium,  and  entering  the  subl 
slamte  of  the  brain  ;  or  splinters  of  a  fractured  cranium, 
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operating  in  the  same  manner  ;  or  sharp  pointed  ossifica^ 
tioos,  either  arising  from  the  internal  8ur&ce  of  the  cranium^ 
0r  formed  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

1291. J  The  chemical  stimulaots  (1289.)  may  be  fluids 
irom  various  causes  lodged  in  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
become  acrid  by  stagnation  or  otherwise. 

1292.]  The  mental  irritations  acting  by  excitement^  are, 
all  violent  emotions  of  the  active  kind,  such  as  joy  and  an* 
ger.  The  first  of  these  is  manifestly  an  exciting  power, 
acting  strongly,  and  immediately,  on  the  energy  of  the  brain. 
The  second  is  manifestly,  also,  a  power  acting  in  the  same 
manner.  But  it  must  be. remarked,  that  it  is  not  in  this  man« 
ner  alone  anger  produces  its  effects :  for  it  acts,  also,  strong- 
ly on  the  sanguiferous  system,  and  may  be  a  means  of  giv- 
ing the  stimulus  of  over-distention ;  as,  under  a  fit  of  anger, 
Uie  blood  is  impelled  into  the  vessels  of  the  bead  with  vio* 
knee,  and  in  a  larger  quantity. 

129S.]  Under  the  h^  oi  Mental  Irritations,  is  to  be 
mentioned,  the  sight  of  persons  in  &  fit  of  epilepsy,  which 
bas  often  produced  a  fit  of  the  like  kind  in  the  spectator. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  a  question.  Whether  this  effect  be  im- 
ptiteble  to  the  horror  produced  by  a  sight  of  the  seemingly 
painful  agitations  of  tne  limbs,  and  of  the  distortions  in  the 
countenance  of  the  epileptic  person  ;  6r  if  it  may  be  ascrib* 
ed  to  the  force  of  imitation  merely  ?  It  is  possible,  that  hor- 
ror may  sometimes  produce  the  efiect :  but  certainly  much 
may  be  imputed  to  that  propensity  to  imitation,  at  all  times 
so  powerful  and  prevalent  in  human  nature :  and  so  often 
operating  in  other  cases  of  convulsive  disorders,  which  da 
not  present  any  spectacle  of  horror. 

12!^4.]  Under  the  same  head  of  Mtiiital  Irritation,  I  thinTc 

E roper  to  mention  as  an  instance  of  it,  the  Epilepsia  Siiait^ 
ita,  or  the  Feigned  £pilepsy,  so  often  taken  notice^lff.  Al- 
^ough  this,  at  first,  may  be  entittfly  feigne^^  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  repetition  renders  it  at  lengtb  rc:aL  »  Tlitt 
history  of  Quietism  and  of  Exorcisms  leads  iie  tu  this  epu 
aibn :  and  which  receives  a  confirmatit^i  froui' what  we  koo^^ 
of  the'  power  of  imagination,  in  renewing  epileptic  a^i 
hysteric  fits. 

1295.]  I  come  now  to  the  fourth  head  of  the  irritations 
applied  immediately  to  the  brain,  and  which  I  iipprebcitU 
to  be  that  of  the  Over  Distention  of  the  blood-vessels  in 
that  organ.  That  such  a  cause  operates  in  producing  epi- 
lepsy, IS  probable  from  this,  that  the' dissections  of  persons 
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dead  of  epilepsy,  has  comomnly  discoTered  the  marks  of  1 
previous  congestion  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain. 
Thisi  perhaps  may  be  supposed  the  eftect  of  the  fit  which 
proved  fatal :  but  that  the  congestion  was  previous  thereto, 
IS  probable  from  the  epilepsy  being  so  often  joined  with^ 
beadach,  mania,  palsy,  and  apoplexy;  all  of  them  dis- 
eases  depending  upon  a  coQgestion  in  the  rvessels  of  the 
brain.  The  general  opinion  receives  also  comlirmation 
from  this  circumstance,  that,  in  the  brain  of  persons  dead 
of  epilepsy,  there  have  been  often  found  tumors  and  effu« 
sions,  which,  though  s^mingly  not  sufficient  to  produce 
those  disea^s  which  depend  on  the  compression  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  brain,  may,  however,  have  been 
sufficient  to  compress  so  many  vessels  as  to  render  the 
others  upon  any  occasion  of  a  more  than  usual  turgescenoef 
or  impulse  of  the  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  brain  more 
liable  to  an  over  distention. 

1296.]  These  considerations  alone  might  afford  founda- 
tion for  a  probable  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  effects  of 
over  distention.  But  the  opinion  does  not  rest  upon  con- 
jecture alone.  That  it  is  also  founded  in  fact,  appears  from 
beiice,  that  a  plethoric  state  is  fikvorable  to  epilepsy ;  and 
that  every  occasional  turgescence,  or  unusual  impulse  of 
the  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  such  as  a  fit  of  an- 
ger, the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  warm  chamber,  violent 
exercise,  a  surfeit,  or  a  fit  of  intoxication,  are  frequently 
the  immediate  exciting  causes  of  epileptic  fits. 

1297.]  1  venture  to  remark  further,  that  a  piece  of  tbeo^ 
rv  may  be  admhted  as  a  confirmation  of  this  doctrine.  As 
I  have  formerly  mamtained,  that  a  certain  fulness  and  ten- 
sion of  thy  vciiicisi  ^>t  tiie  brain  is  necessary  to  the  support 
n^ts  ordinary  and  constant  energy,  in  the  distribution  of 
rhe  nervous  povver ;  ^^o  it  must  be  sufficiently  probable, 
IIiAt  all  over  distentiaa  of  these  blood-vessels  may  be  a 
caitsu  of  violent  excitcnieat. 

I^j^is]  Wo  have  now  enumerated  the  several  remote  or 
oCcasio^>al  caiifit!s  of  cpikpsy,  acting  by  excitement,  and 
i|j^in«;  im  mediately  npon  the  brain  itself.  Of  the  causes 
fif^tiri!^  bv  evcitemctnt,  but  acting  upon  other  parts  of  the 
•  bods\  iitid  from  tliencc  communicated  to  the  brain,  they 
arc  nil  of  thcini[nyre.<isions  producing  an  exquisite  or  high 
^dcijrce  either  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

Impressions  which  produce  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
have  nardly  any  such  effects ;  unless  when  such  impressions 
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iBire  in  a  violent  degree,  and  thenlBeir  operations  may  be  con« 
sidered  as  a  mode  of  })ain.  It  is,  boweirer,  to  be  remarked^ 
that  all  strong  impressions  which  are  sudden  and  surprising, 
or,  in  other  words,  unforeseen  and  uneiqpected,  have  fre- 
quently the  effect  6f  brining  on  epileptic  fits. 

1299.]  There  are  certam  impressions  made  upon  different 
parts  of  the  body,  which  as  they  often  operate  without 
producing  any  sensation,  so  it  is  uncertain  to  what  head 
they  belong:  but  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
act  by  excitement,  and  therefore  faU  to  be  mentioned  here. 
The  chief  instances  are,  the  teething  of  infants;  worms; 
acidity  or  other  acrimony  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  calculi 
in  the  kidneys;  acrid  matter  in  abscesses  or  ulcers;  or  acri. 
mony  diffused  in  the  mass  of  blood,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
contagions. 

1300.]  Physicians  have  found  no  difficM^ty  in  compre* 
bending  how  direct  stimulants,  of  a  oertaiti  force,  may  ex- 
cite the  action  of  the  brain,  and  occasion  epilepsy :  but  they 
have  hitherto  taken  little  notice  of  certain  causes  which  ma- 
nifestly weaken  the  energy  of  the  brain,  and  act,  as  I  speak^ 
by  collapse.  These,  however,  have  the  effect  of  exciting 
the  action  of  the  brain  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  epi- 
lepsy. I  might  upon  this  subject,  speak  of  the  vis  medica- 
irix  natura;  and  there  is  a  foundation  for  the  term  ;  but, 
as  I  do  not  admit  the  Stahlian  doctrine  of  an  administering 
soul,  I  make  use  of  the  term  only  as  expressing  a  fact,  and 
would  not  employ  it  with  the  view  or  conveying  an  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  the  powers  of  collapse 
mechanicalljr  produce  tlieir  eflfeicts.  In^be  mean  time, 
however,  I  mainuin,  tbatt  ttfere  are  certain  powers  of 
collapse  which  in  effect  ptove  stimulants,  and  produce 
epilepsy. 

1301.]  That  there  are  such  powers,  which  may  be  term* 
cd  Indirect  Stimulants,  I  conclude  from  hence,  that  several 
of  the  causes  of  epilepsy  are  such  as  frequently  produce 
syncope,  which  we  suppose  always  to  depend  upon  cauKe^ 
weakening  the  energy  of  the  brain,  (U760  It  may  give 
some  difficulty  to  explain,  why  the  same  causes  sometimes 
occasion  syncope,  and  sometimes  occasion  the  reactiorf  that 
appears  in  epilepsy;  and  I  shall  not  atteriipt  to  explain  it: 
but  this,  I  tnink,  does  not  prevent  my  supposirig  that  the 
operation  of  these  causes  is  by  collapse*  That  there  are 
such  causes  producing  epilepsy,  will,  I  thint,  appear  very 
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clearly  from  the  particular  examples  of  them  I  am  obw  tm 
mention. 

1302.1  The  first  to  be  mentioned,  vhich  I  suppose  to  be 
of  this  kind,  is  bemorrhagy,  whether  spontaneous  or  artifi* 
cial.  That  the  same  hemorrhagy  which  produces  syncope^ 
often  at  the  same  time  produces  epilepsy,  is  well  known  ; 
and  from  many  experiments  and  observations  it  appears, 
that  hemorrhagies  occurring  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prove 
mortal,  seldom  do  so  without  first  producing  epilepsy. 

1303.]  Another  cause  acting,  as  I  suppose,  by  coUapse^ 
and  therefore  sometimes  producing  syncope,  and  sometimes 
epilepsy,  is  terror ;  that  is,  the  fear  of  some  great  evii  8ud« 
d^d^  presented.  As  this  produces  at  the  same  time  a  sud* 
djCilkand  considerable  emotion,  (1  ISO.)  so  it  more  fr^uently 
p^fmuces  epilepsy  than  syncope. 

1304.]  A  third  cause  acting  by  collapse,  and  producing 
epilepsy,  is  horror ;  or  a  strong  aversion  suddenly  raised  by 
a  very  disagreeable  sensation,  and  frequently  arising  from 
a  sympathy  with  the  pain  or  danger  of  another  person.  As 
horror  is  often  a  cause  of  syncope,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  manner  of  operating  in  producing  epilepsy ;  and  it 
nuix  perhaps  be  explained  upon  this  general  principle.  That 
a^  cfesire  excites  action  and  gives  activity,  so  aversion  re- 
jstraios  from  action,  that  is,  weakens  the  energy  of  the  brain ; 
aod,'  therefore,  that  the  higher  d^rees  of  aversion  may  have 
the  effects  of  producing  syncope  or  epilepsy. 

1305.]  A  fourth  set  of  the  causes  of  epilepsy,  which  I 
suppose  also  to  act  by  collapse,  are  certain  odors,  which  oc- 
casion eidier  syniope  or  epilepsy  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
former,  I  have  given  my  reasons  ( 1 182.)  for  supposing  odois 
in  that  case  to  act  rather  as  disa^eeable  than  as  s^ative* 
These  TGB3om  will,  I  think,  also  apply  here ;  and  perhaps 
the  wliole  affair  of  odors  might  be  considered  as  instances  of 
the  etfect  or  horror^  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  last  bead*. 

1306.]  A  Hfth  head  of  the  causes  producing  epilepsy  by 
coIIap¥;c,  is  the  opt^ration  of  man3jr  substances  considered,  and 
for  tlio  luast  part  properly  con^ideied,  as  poisons.  Many 
of  these,  before  they  prove  mortal,  occasion  epilepsy.  This 
etfect,  indeed,  may,  in  some  cases  be  referred  to  the  inftfo 
matory  operation  which  they  sometimes  discover  in  th&slo^ 
mach,  and  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  but,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  v^etable  poisons  shojnr  chiefly  a  narcotifi^ 
or  strongly  sedative  power^  it  is  probabLy  by  this  power  (bat 
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tkcypnidboef  epilepsy,  and  ther^ore  belong  to  this  head  of 
the  causes  acting  by  collapse. 

1307.]  Under  the  head  of  the  remote  causey  producing 
epilepsy y' we  must ' now  mention  that  peculiar  one  whose* 
operation  is  accompanied  with  what  is  called  the  Aura  Epu 
hptica:.  This  is  a  sensation  of  something  moving  in  some 
part  of  the  limbs  or  trunk  of  the  body^  and  from  thence 
creeping  upwards  to  the  head  ;  and  when  it  arrives  there^ 
the  person  is  immediately  deprived  of  sense,  and  falls  into 
an  epilep^c  fit.  This  motion  is  described  by  the  persons 
feeling  it  sometimes  as  a  cold  vapor,  sometimes  as  a  fluid 
gfiding,  and  sometimes  as  the  sense  of  a  small  insect  creep* 
mg  along  their  body ;  and  Very  often  thqr  can  give  no  dis- 
tinot  idea  of  their  sensation,  otherwise  than  as  in  general  of 
something  moving  along.  This  sensation  might  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  some  afiectjon  of  the  extremity  or  other 
part  of  a  nerve  acted  upon  by  some  irritating  matter ;  and 
that  the  sensation,  therefore,  followed  the  course  of  such  a 
nerve :  but  I  have  never  found  it  following  distinctly  the 
course  of  any  nerve;  and  it  generally  seems  to  pass  along 
the  teguments.  It  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  arise ' 
from  something  pressing  upon  or  irritating  a  particular  nervot 
and  that  sometimes  in  consequence  of  contusion  or  wound  : 
bift  instances  of  these  are  more  rare :  and  the  more  comraoa 
coBsequence  of  contusions  and  wounds  is  a  tetanus.  This 
latter  effect  wounds  ptoduce,  without  giving  any  sensation 
of  an  aura  or  other  kmd  of  motion  |)roceeaing  from  the 
wounded  part  to  the  head ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the ' 
aura  producing  epilepsy,  often  arises  from  a  part  which  bad 
never  been  affectedwitb  wound  or  contusion,  and  in  which 
part  the  nature  of  the  irritation  can  seklam  be  discorered. 
It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  this  aura  epileptica  h  an  evi* 
dence  of  some  irritation  or  direct  stimulus  acting  in  the  part, 
and  from  thence  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  should 
therefore  have  been  mentioned  aman^  the  causes  acting  by 
^citement ;  but  the  remarkable  diBerence  that  occi^ri^  in 
seemingly  like  causes  producing  tetanus,  give  some  doubt 
on  this  subject. 

1308.]  Having  now  enumerated  the  occasional  causes  of 
epilepsy,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  piedisponent.  As  so 
many  of  the  above  mentioned  causes  act  upon  certain  per-  ' 
sons,  and  not  at  all  upon  others,  there  must  be  supposed  in 
those  persons  a  predisposition  to  this  disease :  but  m  what 
this  predisposition  consists,  i3  not  easily  to  be  ascertained. 
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1S09.]  As  many  of  the  occasional  causes  are  weak  impiet. 
uonsi  and  are  applied  to  most  persons  with  little  or  no  effect, 
I  conclude,  that  the  persons  afiected  by  those  causes  are 
more  easily  moved  than  others  ;  and  therefore  that,,  in  this 
case,  a  certain  mobility  gives  the  predisposition.  It  will, 
perhap,  make  this  matter  clearer,  to  show,  in  the  first  place, 
tb^t  tnere  is  a  greater  mobility  of  constitution  in  some  per- 
sons than  in  others. 

1310.]  This  luobility  appears  most  clearly  in  the  state  of 
the  mind.  If  a  person  is  readily  elated  by  hope,  and  as  rea-> 
dily  depressed  by  fear,  and  passes  easily  and  quickly  from.tbe 
one  state  to  the  other  ;  and  if  be  is  easily  pleased,  and  prone « 
to  gaiety,  and  as  easily  provoked  to  anger,  and  rendered 
peevish;  if  liable,  fix>m  slight  impressions,  to  strong, emo- 
tions,  but  tenacious  of  none;  this  is  the  boyish  temperament 
^i  colligit  ac  ponit  tram  temertj  et  mutater  in  haras  ;  this 
1%  the  vuLnum  et  mutabUe  feemina ;  and,  both  in  the  boy 
and  woman,  every  one  perceives  and  acknowledges  a  mo* 
bility  of  mind.  But  this  is  necessarily  connected  with  an 
analogous  state  of  the  brain  ;  that  is,  with  a  mobility,  in 
respect  of  every  impression,  and  therefore  liable  tQ.a  ready 
alteration  of  excitement  and  collapse,  and  of  i)Oth  to  a  con- 
si^rable  degree. 

131 1.]  There  is,  therefore,  in  certain  persons,  a  mobility 
of  constitqtion,  generally  derived  from  tne  state  of  original 
stamina,  and  i^ore  exquisite  at  a  certain  peraod  of  life  than 
at  others;  but  sometimes  arising  from,  and  particularly 
modified  by,  occurrences  in  the  course  of  life. 

J  J 1 2.  ]  This  ii  iMi>i  i  1 1 V  consist^  in  a  greater  decree  of  either 
scnsiUilny  or  irritability.  These  conditions,  mdeed,  ph^r- 
siciaris  cmBicler  a^  m  ncce^rily  •connected  that  the  consti- 
tution n  lib  respect  to  tlieo^  <nay  be  epnsidered  as  one  and 
the  sanie :  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  difierent ;  and 
that  mobility  niay  sometimes  depend  upon  an  increase  of 
thc^nn  and  sQiiiBtinies  on  that  of  the  Other.  If  an  action 
eKpited,  is,  by  repeut ion  rendered  more  easily  excited,  and 
more  vi^nmusiy  pcrfornfed,  I  consider  this  as  an  increase  of 
irritabtJity  unK\  1  go  jjo  further  on  this  subject  here,  as  it 
wa^  only  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  case  just  now  men- 
tioned, for  ttie  purpose  of  explaining  why  epileps}',  and  con-  • 
vulsions  of  all  kinds,  by  being  repeat^,  are  more  easily 
excited,  readily  become  habitual,  and  are  therefore  of  more 
diificult  cure. 

J313.]  However  we  may  apply  the  distinction  of  sensi* 
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bi&tjr  and  irritability,  it  appears  that  tbe  mobility,  whicb  is 
the  predisponent  cause  of  epilepsy,  depends  more  particu- 
larly upon  cfebility,  or  upon  a  plethoric  state  of  the  body. 

1314.]  What  share  debility,  perhaps  by  inducing  sensi- 
bility, has  in  this  matter,  appears  clearly  from  hence,  that' 
children,  .women,  and  other  persons  of  manifest  debility, 
are  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  this  disease. 

1315.]  The  effects  of  a  plethoric  state  in  disposing  to 
this  disease  appears  from  hence,  that  plethoric  nersons  are 
frequently  the  subjects  of  it :  that  it  is  commonly  excited, 
as  I  have  said  s^ove,  by  the  causes  of  any  unusual  turges- 
cence  of  the  blood  ;  and  that  *it  has  been  frequently  cured 
by  diminishing  the  plethoric  state  of  the  body. 

That  a  ple^oric  state  of  the  body  should  dispose  to  this 
disease,  we  may  understand  from  sereral  considerations. 
1st,  Because  a  plethoric  state  implies,  for  theroosi  part  a 
laxity  of  the  solids,  and  therefore  some  debility  in  the  mov- 
ing fibres.  2^y,  Because,  in  a  plethoric  state,  the  tone  of 
the  moving  fibres  depends  more  upon  their  tension,  than 
upon  their  inherent  power  :  and  as  their  tension  depends 
upon  the  quantity  and  impetus  of  the  fluids  in  tbe  blood- 
yesaels,  which  are  very  changeable,  and  by  many  causes 
frequently  changed,  so  these  frequent  changes  must  give  a 
mobility  to  the  system.  3dlVy  Because  a  plethoric  state  is 
favorable  to  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
it  must  render  these  ^lore  readily  affected  by  every  general 
turgescence  of  the  blood  iq  the  system,  and  therefore  more 
especially  dispose  to  this  disease. 

1316.J  There  is  another  circumstance  of  the  body  dis- 
posing to  epilepsy,  which  I  cannot  so  well  account  for ;  .and 
that  is,  the  state  of  sleep  :  but  whether  I  can  accoui^  tSf  it 
or  not,  it  appears,  in  fitct,  tl^  this  state  gives  the  dispo- 
sition IspeaK*i$f.;  for,  in  msmy  pecsons  liable  tothi^  dis- 
ease, the  fits  happen  only  in  the  time  of  sleep,  or  imme- 
diately upon  the  person's  coming  otit  of  it.  In  a  case  re- 
lated by  ue  Haen,  it  appeared  clearly,  that  the  disposition 
to  epilepsy  depended  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  body  in 
sleep.* 

1317.]  Having  thus  considered  the  whole  of  tbe  remote 

*  This  wai  t  veiy  ilngalar  cate.  The  diief  drannslaiices  In  it  were,  that  tlte  boy  was  iiiore 
liable  to  the  paroxysms  when  Moti  *^  asleep,  than  when  sitring  up  and  awake.  This  |>ecul(a- 
ritf  was  not  observed  tin  the  disease  had  been  of  some  standhig  i  and,  on  a  more  minute  attea- 
tioiu  the  paroxysms  were  found  to  be  more  frequent  when  the  patient  was  in  a  peculiar  state 
of  SKeping,  namely,  when  he  was  drowsy,  or  when  he  snored  in  hitileep,  tlie  paroxysms  were 
more  frequent  than  when  he  enioyed  an  easy  and  quiet  sleep.  A  otfaral,  quiet,  and  easy  sleep, 
was  procured  by  the  uae  of  opium ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  disease  was  |)erfcctly  cured  j  but 
{be  Doy  died  a&erwaidsy  ID  consequence  of  a  (iimoria  tbe  groiiik  / 
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causes  of  epilepsy,  I  proceed  totieat  of  its  ciire^  atl  httfe^ 
aaid  it  is  from  the  consideration  of  tkose  remote  causes  onJr 
that  we  can  obtain  any  directions  for  our  practice  in  thui 
disease.*  I  begin  with  observing,  that  as  the  disease  may  be 
considered  as  sympathic  or  idiopathic,  I  must  treat  of  these 
separately,  and  jua|;e  it  proper  to  b^in  with  the  former. 

1318.]  When  this  disease  is  truly  sympathic,  and  de- 
pending upon  a  prinamry  affection  in  some  other  part  of  the 
Dody,  sucn  as  acidity  or  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
teething,  or  other  similar  causes,  it  is  obvious,  tnatsuch 

i)rimary  affections  must  be  removed  for  the  cure  of  the  epi- 
epsy  ;  but  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  say  how  Uiese  pri- 
mary diseases  are  to  be  treated. 

1319.]  There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  case  of  q^mpathic 
epilepsy ;  that  is,  the  case  accompanied  with  the  aura  epi^ 
leptica,  as  described  in  1307,  in  which,  though  we  can 
perceive  by  the  aura  epile^tica  arising  from  a  particular  part, 
that  there  is  some  affection  in  that  part ;  yet,  as  in  many 
such  cases  we  cannot  perceive  of  what  nature  the  aifectioR 
is,  I  can  only  offer  the  following  eeneral  directions. 

1^^,  When  the  part  can  with  safety  be  entirely  des^oyed, 
we  should  endeavt)r  to  do  so  by  cutting  it  out,  or  by  de- 
stroying it  by  the  appUcation  of^an  actual  or  potential  cau« 
tery. 

2rf/j/,  When  the  part  cannot  be  properly  destroyed,  that 
we  sfiould  endeavor  to  correct  the  morbid  aflfection  in  it  by 
blistering,  or  by  establishing  an  issue  upon  the  part. 

3rf^,  When  these  measures  cannot  oe  executed,  or  do 
not  succeed,  if  the  disease  seems  to  proceed  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  particular  nerve  which  we  cau  easiiv  come  at 
in  its  course,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  through  that  nerve, 
a$  before  proposed  on  the  subject  of  tetanus. 

4!thh/^  When  it  cannot  be  perceived  that  the  aura  arises 

*  Other  causes  of  Epilepsy  are  enumerated  by  medical  writers,  which  the  author,  for  the  sake 
•f  brevt^,  left  unnoticed.  Cases  have  occufred  in  which  the  epilepsjr  seems  to  have  proceeded  ' 
from  anlKrediury  taint.  (Quicksilver*  either  aocidentallv  or  intentionally  applied,  his  tveen 
freauentlyfnund  to  produce  epilepsy.  Persons  employed  in  gitding  of  metals  are  ofieo  seized 
with  tremblings  of  the  hands,  with  palsy,  and  with  epilemy,  which  can  be  attributed  to  nodung 
else  than  the  absorption  of  the  vapours  of  mercury  used  in  tlye  opeiaiioa,  which  is  as  follows  < 
the  piece  of  meul  to  be  riltis  first  well  cleaned  and  polished ;  some  mercury  shaken  with  aqua- 
fbrta  is  spread  upon  it,  tiU  the  surfu«  appears  all  over  as  white  as  silver;  being  then  heated 
and  retouched  in  those  parts  that  have  escaped  the  mncture,  an  ama||ama  oi  mercuiy  end  ^old  it 
laid  on  it ;  die  heat  softeninf  the  amalgama,  make*  It  spread  more  untftrmly  $  and  the  mter^ 
▼eotion  of  the  mercury  and  aquafortis  roalces  it  adhere  more  firmly.  The  piece  thus  covered 
with  tlie  almalgama  is  placed  on  a  convpnient  support  over  a  charooal  fire  r  and  examinedt  frooi 
time  to  time,  as  the  mercury  evaporates,  that,  tf  any  defideades  appear,  tliey  may  be  supplied 
with  a  Httle  more  of  the  amal|»ma  before  the  operation  i>  completed.  This  procest  oeoeaanlf 
exposes  the  artist  to  the  fumes  of  the  mercury. 

Van  Swieten  says  that  Ite  has  seen  skulls,  m  the  dipploe  of  which  globnies  of  mercury  maai* 
festly  appeared :  and  he  thinis  it  probable  that  the  mercuiy  may  possibly  be  thrown  out  into 
the  cavities  of  the  brain  itself,  and  produce  much  mischief.  Venery,  when  excessive,  has  been 
eaumerated  among  the  canset  of  epilepsy  by  Boeihaavei  but  oa  what  aadmilj  icemi  unoemin. 
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from  any  precise  place  cnr  point,  so  as  to  direct  to  the  above- 
BBentionea  operations  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  can  p^. 
eeive  its  progress  along  the  limb ;  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  epilepsy  can  be  prevented  by  a  lieature  apphed  upon 
the  linib,  above  the  part  from  which  the  aura  arises ;  and 
this  is  always  proper  to  be  done,  both  because  the  prevent- 
ing a  fit  breaRs  the  habit  of  the  disease,  and  because  the 
frequent  compression  renders  the  nerves  less  fit  to  propagate 
the  aura. 

1320.]  The  cure  of  idiopathic  epilepsy,  as  I  have  said 
above,  is  to  be  directed  by  our  knowlec^  of  the  remote 
causes.  There  are  therefore  two  general  indications  to  be 
formed.  The  first  is,  to  avoid  tM  occasional  causes  ;  and 
the  second  is,  to  remove  or  correct  the  predisponent. 

This  method,  however,  is  not  always  purely  paUiative  ; 
as  in  many  cases  the  predisponent  may  be  considered  as  the 
only  proximate  cause,  so  our  second  indication  may  be  of- 
ten considered  as  properly  curative. 

1321.]  From  the  enumeration  given  above,  it  will  be 
manifest,  that  for  the  most  part  the  occasional  causes,  so 
far  as  they  are  in  our  power,  need  only  to  be  known,  in  or- 
der to  be  avoided;  and  the  means  of  doing  tins  wiH  be  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  I  shall  here,  therefore,  oflfer  only  a  few 
remarks. 

1 322.]  One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  occasional  caiisea 
is  that  of  over  distention,  (1314.)  which,  so  far  as  it  de* 
pends  upon  a  pbthoric  state  of  the  system,  I  shall  say  here- 
after how  it  is  to  be  avoided.  But  as,  not  only  in  the  ple- 
thoric, but  in  every  moveable  constitution,  occasional  tur- 
gescence  is  a  frequent  means  of  exciting  epilep^,  the 
avoiding  therefore  of  such  turgescence  is  what  ought  to  be 
most  constantly  the  object  of  attention  to  persons  liable  to 
epilepsy. 

1323.]  Another  of  the  most  frecj^uent  exciting  causes  of 
this  disease  are,  all  strong;  impressions  suddenly  made  up- 
on the  senses;  for  as  such  impressions,  in  moveable  con- 
stitutions, breakSn  upon  the  usual  force,  velocity,  and  or- 
der of  the  motions  ot  the  nervous  system,  they  thereby 
readily  produce  epilemy.  Such  impressions  therefore,  and 
espeDially  those  which  are  suited  to  excite  any  emotion  or 
passion  of  the  mind,  are  to  be  most  carefully  guarded 
against  by  persons  liable  to  epilepsy. 

1324.]  In  many  cases  of  epilepsy,  where  the  predispo- 
nent pause  cannot  be  corrected  or  removed,  the  recurrence 
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of  the  disease  can  only  be  prevented,  by  the  strictest  atten^ 
tion  to  avoid  the  occasional ;  and  as  the  disease  is  often  con« 
firmed  by  repetition  and  habit,  so  the  avoiding  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  toward  its  cure. 

These  are  the  few  remarks  1  have  to  offer  with  respect  to 
the  occasional  causes;  and  must  now  observe,  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  complete,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Radical 
Cure,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  removing  or  correcting  the 
predisponent  cause. 

1325.1  I  have  said  above,  that  the  predisponent  cause 
of  epilepsy  is  a  certain  mobility  of  the  sensorium ;  and  that 
this  depends  upon  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  or  upon 
a  certain  state  of  the  debility  in  it. 

1326.]  How  the  plethoric  state  of  the  system  is  to  be 
corrected,  I  have  treated  of  fully  above  in  (781.  et.  seq.) 
and  I  need  not  repeat  it  here.  It  will  be  enough  to  say, 
that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  done  by  a  proper  management  of 
exercise  and  diet;  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  observed  here,  that  an  abstemious  course  has 
*  been  frequently  found  to  be  the  most  certain  means  of  cur* 
ing  epilepsy. 

1327.]  Considering  the  nature  of  the  matter  poured  out 
by  issues,  these  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  constant  means 
of  obviating  the  plethoric  state  of  the  system ;  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, therefore,  that  they  have  been  so  often  found  useful 
in  epilepsy.  Possibly,  also,  as  an  open  issue  may  be  a 
means  of  ^  determining  occasional  turgesoences  to  such 
places,  and  therefore  of  diverting  them  in  some  measure 
from  their  action  upon  the  brain  ;  so  also,  in  this  manner, 
issues  may  be  useful  in  epilepsy. 

1328.]  It  might  be  supposed  that  blood-letting  would  be 
the  most  effectual  means  of  correcting  the  ple^oric  state 
of  the  system;  and  such  it  certainly  proves  when  the  ple- 
thoric state  has  become  coiisiderable,  and  immediately 
threatens  morbid  effects.  It  is  therefore,  in  such  circum* 
stances,  proper  and  necessary:  but  as  we  have  said  above, 
that  blood-letting  is  not  the  proper  means  of  obviating  a 
recurrence  of  the  plethoric  state,  and,  on  the  contrary,  is 
often  the  means  of  favoring  it;  so  it  is  not  a  remedv  advisa- 
ble in  every  circumstance  of  epilepsy.  There  vi  however, 
a  case  of  epilepsy  in  which  there  is  a  periodical  or  occa- 
sional recurrence  of  the  fulness  and  turgescence  of  the  san- 
guiferous system,  giving  occasion  to  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease.    In  such  cases,  when  the  means  of  preventing  pie- 
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.  thoni  have  been  neglectedi  or  may  have  proved  ineffiectnal, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  watch  tb^ 
returns  of  these  turgescences,  and  to  obviate  their  effects 
by  the  only  certain  means  of  doing  it,  that  is,  by  a  large 
blood-letting. 

1329.]  The  second  cause  of  mobility  which  we  have  as. 
signed,  is  a  state  of  debility*  If  this  is  owing,  as  it  fre(juent. 
ly  is,  to  original  conformation,  it  is  perhaps  not  possible  to 
cure  it ;  but  when  it  has  been  brought  on  in  the  course  of 
life,  it  possibly  may  admit  of  being  mended ;  and,  in  either 
case,  much  may  lie  done  to  obviate  and  prevent  itt>  efFects, 
r  1330.]  The  means  of  correcting  debility,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  done,  are,  The  person's  being  much  in  cool  air ;  the 
frequent  use  of  cold  bathing;  the  use  of  exercise,  adapted 
to  the  strength  and  habits  of  the  person ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
use  of  astringent  and  tonic  medicines. 

These  remedies  are  suited  to  strengthen  the  inherent 
power  of  the  solids  or  moving  fibres:  but  as  the  strength 
of  these  depends  also  upon  their  tension,  so  when  debility 
has  proceeaed  from  inanition,  the  strength  may  be  restor- 
ed, \}y  restoring  the  fulness  and  tension  of  the  vessels  by  a 
nourishing  diet;  and  we  have  had  instances  of  the  proprie- 
ty and  success  of  such  a  practice. 

1331.]  The  means  of  obviating  the  effects  of  debility, 
and  of  the  mobility  depending  upon  it,  are  the  use  of  tonic 
and  antispasmodic  remedies. 

The  tonics  are,  fear,  or  some  degree  of  terror;  astrin- 

fents;  certain  vegetable  and  metallic  tonics;  and  cold- 
athing. 
1332.]  That  fear,  or  some  degree  of  terror,  may  be  of 
use  in  preventing  epilepsy,  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  in 
Boerhaa^e's  cure  or  the  epilepsy,  which  happened  in  the 
Orphan-house  at  Haerlem.  See  Kauu  Boerbaave*s  treatise, 
entitled  Impetum  FadenSj  §  406.  And  we  have  met  with 
several  other  instances  of  the  same. 

As  the  operation  of  horror  is  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  that  of  terror,  several  seemingly  superstitious  remedies 
bave  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy;  and,  if  they 
have  ever  beensuccessful,  I  think  it  must  be  imputed  to 
the  horror  the/ bad  inspired.* 

•  Driakinf  a  dnoftM  of  the  Mood  of  a  fladiator  hist  kilM ;  drinldiig  il  dniuRfat  of  water  with 
« toad  at  the  bottom  of  the  jug ;  catinc  a  piece  of  nunajin  Uver,  or  the  maf  row  of  the  bones  of 
the  let  of  a  malefactor ;  po#der  of  the  human  skull ;  or  the  moss  that  nows  on  it  i  with  a  Tahetj 
of  ludi  abominable  remedies,  were  formerly  in  great  lepultf  aad  iDdctd  aooie  «f  thnD  v 
flttU  ittalned  in  icveial  foreign  rhttnacoiNeias. 

3a 
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1333.]  Of  the  astruigent  medicines  used  for  the  cure  di 
epilepsy  the  most  celebrated  is  the  vi3ais  querctnuSf  which, 
when  given  in  large  quantities,  may  possibly  be  useful ; 
but  I  belicFe  it  was  more  especially  so  in  ancient  times, 
when  it  was  an  object  of  superstition.  In  the  few  instances 
in  which  I  have  seen  it  employed  it  did  not  prove  of  any 
effect.* 

1 334.]  Among  the  vegetable  tonics,  the  bitters  are  to  be 
reckoned ;  and  it  is  by  this  quality  that  I  suppose  the  orange- 
tree  leaves  to  have  been  useful :  but  tbev  ace  not  always  so. 

1335.]  The  vegetable  tonic,  which  from  its  use  in  ana- 
logous cases  is  the  most  promising,  is  the  Peruvian  bark; 
this,  upon  occasion,  has  been  useful,  but  has  also  often  fail* 
ed.  It  b  especially  adapted  to  those  epilepsies  which  recur 
at  certain  periods,  and  which  ai'e  at  the  same  time  without 
the  recurrence  of  any  plethoric  state  or  turgescence  of  the 
blood ;  and  in  such  periodical  cases,  if  the  bark  is  employed 
Bome  time  before  the  expected  recurrence,  it  may  be  use- 
ful ;  but  it  must  be  given  in  large  quantity,  and  as  near  to 
the  time  of  the  expected  return  as  possible. 

1336.]  The  metallic  tonics  seem  to  be  more  powerful 
than  the  vegetable,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  former  have 
been  employed. 

Even  arsenic  has  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy;  * 
and  its  use  in  intermittent  fevers  gives  an  analogy  in  its  fa- 
vor. 

Preparations  of  tin  have  been  formerly  recommended  ia 
the  cure  of  epilepsy,  and  in  the  cure  <  f  the  analogous  dis- 
ease of  hysteria;  anti  several  considerations  render  the  vir- 
tues of  tin,  with  respect  to  these  diseases,  probable:  but 
I  have  had  no  experience  of  its  use  in  such  cases. 

A  much  safer  metallic  tonic  is  to  be  found  in  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron  ;  and  we  have  seen  some  of  them  employed  iR 
the  cure  of  epilepsy,  but  have  never  found  them  to  be  ef- 
fectual. This,  however,  I  think,  may  be  imputed  to  their 
not  having  been  always  employed  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  disease,  and  in  the  quantities  of  the  medicine,  that  were 
proper  and  necessary,  f  ^ 

1 337.]  Of  the  metallic  tonics,  the  most  celebrated  and  the 
most  frequently  employed  is  copper,  under  various  prepa- 
ration.    What  preparation  of  it  may  be  the  most  effisctual, 

•  The  dote  of  it  wu  firon  half  a  dracliiD  to  a  drachm  Id  powder,  or  about  aa  ounce  in  inht- 
aion. 
f  Hm  nctbodof  uaiof  iroa  was  dacribed  in  a  note  on  artide  576. 
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I  dare  not  tietermine  ;  but  of  late  the  ciqnum' ammoniacum 
has  been  frequently  found  successful  *        ' 

1338.]  Lately  the  flowers  of  zinc  have  been  recommend- 
ed  by  a  great  authority  as  useful  in  all  convulsive  disorders ; 
bat  in  cases  of  epilepsy^  I  have  not  bitherto^found  that  me- 
dicine useirii.t 

1839,]  There  have  been  of  late  some  instances  of  the 
cmre  of  epilepsy  by  the  accidental  use  of  mercury  ;  and  if 
the  late  accounts  of  the  cure  of  tetanus  by  this  remedy  are 
confirmed^  it  will  allow  us  to  think  that  the  same  may  be 
adapted  ako  to  the  eure  of  certain  cases  of  epilepsy. 
'  1340.]  With  respect  to  the  employm<ent '  of  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  tonics  in  this  disease,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  ail  cases  where  the  disease  depends  upon  a  constant 
or  occasional  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  these  remedies 
are  likely  to  be  ineffectual ;  and  if  sufficient  evacuations  are 
nqt  made  at  the  same  time,  these  medicines  are  likely  to  be 
rery  hurtful. 

'^  1341.]  The  other  set  of  medicines  which  we  have  men- 
tioned as  suited  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  too  great  mo- 
bility of  the  system 9  are  the  medicines  named  aniispasmodicSm 
Of  these  there  is  a  long  list  in  the  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  by  these  authors  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
epSepsy;  The  greater  part,  however,  of  those  taken  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  manifestly  inert  and  insignifi- 
cant.^  Even  the  root  of  the  wild  valerian  hardly  supports 
its  credit. 

1342.]  Certain  substances  taken  from  the  animal  kingdom 
seeirt  to  be  much  more  powerful :  and  of  these  the  chief, 
and  seemingly  the  most  powerful,  is  musk  ;  which  emplo\^d 
in  its  genuine  state,  and  in  due  quantity,  has  often  been  an 
effectual  remedy.§ 

*  Thfs  was  a  favorite  remedy  of  Che  author*!  He  fim  introduoed  it  into  practice  in  this  coun- 
Irr*  and  ihe  preparation  uf  it  wa^  mierted  in  the  E'linburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  emploied  by  t>ei{inninf;  with  »inaii  ousei  ui  hair  a  i^rain.  and  increasinf  them  gradually 
to  as  mucn  as  the  stuouch  will  t)eur.  li  is,  however,  like  all  preparations  of  copper,  a  veiy 
dangerous  medcine,  and  ought  to  be  used  with  caution 

♦  The  great  authoniy  by  which  the  liowen  of  xinc  were  recommended  was  Gaubiut.  It  is  ti 
^ngeruus  a  medicine  as  ilie  cuprum  ammoniacum,  and  must  be  u«ed  with  the  same  caution. 

%  This  is  ceruinly  truej  but  u  muki  be  ackn<;w  cdk^ed  that  some  of  tliem  are  maniiiettly  acdve 
and  useful,  as  the  asafartida,  sagapenum,  and  other  fetid  gums  the  piluue  gummusx  of  the 
yharmacopoeias  are  good  orrauiz  fur  trtese  museous medicines;  and  tlieir  being  reputed  ineffica- 
duus  and  insignihcant  seems  to  have  ansen  from  their  notbaviog  b«*en  given  in  suffloeutly  Utko 
doset.  They  may  he  given  wi.b  safety  tu  the  quantity  of  two  dndims  in  a  day,  in  repeated 
doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  f;moseach  j  and,  if  they  should  happen  to  purge,  this  inconTcoience 
nay  be  prevented  b>  adding  a  quarter  or  haf  a  grain  of  opium  to  each  dose  of  the  piHs,  or 
takii^  ten  drops  of  laudanum  after  etch  dose,  as  ttocation  may  r^qoire. 

i  Musk  is  more  eflcctuai  when  given  in  substance  than  in  any  preparation  that  has  been  ai- 
templed ;  it  is  given  in  do«^  of  from  ten  to  thtrty  grains*  and  fretiiieotJy  repeated.  It  may  h< 
Siade  into  a  bofusi  as  in  the  following  formula : 

R.  Mosch.  gr«  zy» 


4«k  PBAcnce  or  physkj, 

It  i»  prolMible  also,  thai  the  ofernn  dnimakf  at  {t  bis  heea 
named,  when  in*its  purest  state,  and  exhibited  at  a  proper 
time,  may  be  an  efieetual  remedy.* 

1343.]  In  many  dic^eases,  the  most  powerful  antispssaio*- 
dic  is  certainly  opium;  but  the  propriety  oC its  use  m  epi- 
lepsy has  been  disputed  among  physicians.  When  the  oW^ 
ease  depends  upon  a  plethoric  state  in  which  Ueedii^  may 
be  necessary,  the  employment  of  opium  is  Ukely  to  be  ve«« 
ry  hurtful :  but,  when  there  is  no  plethoric  or  inflammato-t 
ry  state  present,  and  the  disease  seems  to  depend  upon  irri«* 
tatiou  or  upon  increased  irritabitity ,  c^Miun  is  likriy  to  jporovei 
the  most  certain  remedy.f  Whatep^er  effects  in  this  and 
other  conmlsive  disorders  have  been  atributed  to  the  hy<^ 
oacyamusy  must  probably  be  attributed  to  its  possessmg  a 
narcotic  pow^  ^milar  to  that  of  opium. 

1344.]  With  respect  to  the  use  of  antispasmodics^  it  is  to 
be  obsenred,  that  they  are  always  most  usefuli  and  perbaqpa 
only  useful,  when  employed  at  a  time  when  epileptic  fita 
are  frequently  recurring,  or  near  to  the  times  of  the  acces« 
sion  of  (its  which  recur  after  considerable  intervals^ 

1 345.]  On  the  subject  of  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  I  have  on* 
Iv  to  add,  thait  as  the  disease  in  many  eases  is  continued  hy 
the  power  of  habit  only,  and  that  m  all  cases  habit  has  a 
|(reat  share  in  increasing  mobility,  and  therefore  in  contiuu*- 
ing  this  disease;  so  the  hreaking  in  upon  such  balnt,  and 
changing  the  whole  habits  of  the  system/  is  likely  to  be  a 
powerful  remedy  in  epilepsy.  Accordingly,  a  ceiisider»t 
W  change  of  chmate,  diet,  and  other  circuimtaoces  in  the 
maimer  of  life,  has  o^en  proved  a  cure  of  this  disease.t 

1346.]  After  treating  of  epilepsy,  I  might  hear  treat  of 
'purticular^QUVulsiQQSf  which  are  to  be  cUstinguished  from 

Tere  b  morbr.  marmor.  cum 
l^acch.  4bt  3i.  i  et  adde 
Confectf  cardiac.  3^8. 
M*  f*  bolus, 

Thisbohu  nay  1»e  repeated  three  or  four  tim^  a-daj. 

•  Tbe  dose  of  this  oil  is  from  tventy  to  thmy  drops;  it  is,  however,  teldooi'iited. 

47a  thoie  cases*  in  which  some  p^aliar  syroptoms  indicate  the  approach  of  the  fff|  opiuft 
taken  in  a  iarge  dose  has  sometimes  preventeait  aitogedter;  but  ONist  oopimonly,  boweve^ 
such  a  dose  ei  eatly  lessens  its  violeiice.  Two  graias  of  opium  in  nibstancei  or  sixty  or  aeventy 
propk  ttf  laudanum,  are  bn(e  doses. 

t  After  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  diseasct  we  miisl  acknowJedfe  thai  we  know  Irat  little  of 
itb  uoe  nature,  and,  cooMequentW,  no  certaiB  method  of  c«re  wToe  given.  It  has  baffled  the 
flcil'  of  phytncianxfrom  the  earliest  ages  of  physic,  and  still  remains  to  be  one  of  those  many 
diseases  which^we  cannot  certainly  cure.  Some  species  of  it,  indeed,  are  certainly  curable ,  but 
tiiese  are  few,  and  si;ch  only  as  are  symptomatic,  or  arise  from  peculiar  mechamcal  irritaiioBS, 
bperience  has  n|preover  shown  us,  that  the  disease  often  exists  without  any  apparent  irritaiioB« 
and  without  any  cause  observible  on  dissection ;  Much  room  |s  tfierefore  left  for  futm«  inves- 
tigatlons  on  this  dark  subyect:  and  we  must  at  present  content  ourselves  with  the  hopet  that 
Mi^  ir^  U1M0I4  VW  Immaa  i9gciiuiQr  batiK>t  ]«t  beea  «apeUe  of  effectiog. 
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efikspsyhy  lihm  Mug  QKMre  partial :  that  is,  aSbcting  cer-i 
tab  pairta  of.  tbe  body  only »  aii4  by  their  not  being  attended 
with  a  loss  of  sense,  nor  ending  in  Miob  ^  comatose  state  a* 
epilepsy  always  does.. 

1341.]  Of  such  convulsive  afiections  |n^y  different  in^ 
sfeGinces  have  been  observed  and  recorded  by  physicians.  Bui 
many  of  these  have  been  manifestly  sympatnic  affections^  to 
be  cured  only  by  curine  the  primary  disease  mx>n  wUch 
they  depend,  and  th^efore  not  to  be  treated  or  here;  or, 
though  they  are  such  as  cannot  be  referred  to  another  dis« 
eaae,  as  many  of  them  howev^  have  not  any  specific  cba* 
racter  with  which  they  occur  in  difier^t  persons,  I  must 
therefore  leave  them  to  be  treated  upon  the  general  princi-^ 
pies  I  have  laid  down  with  respect  to  epilepsy,  or  shall  lay 
down  with  respect  to  the  following  convulsive  disorder  ; 
which,  as  having  very  constantly  in  different  persons  a  pecu« 
liar  diaracter,  I  think  necessary  to  treat  of  more  particularly. 


CHAPTER  III. 
OF  THE  CHOREA  OR  DANCE  OF  ST.  VITUS. 

1348.]  ^T^HIS  disease  affscts  both  sexes,  and  ahnost 

X    only  young  persons.    It  generally  hiqppem 

from  the  age  of  ten  to  that  of  fourteen  years^*    It  coineB 

en  always  before  the  age  of  puberty,  and  rardy  continuea 

beyond  that  period. 

1349.]  It  IS  chiefly  marked  by  convulsive  motions,  sem^ 
vrhat  varied  in  dtflerent  persons,  but  nearly  of  one  kind  in 
all ;  affecting  tbe  leg  and  arm  on  the  same  side,  and  gene** 
raUy  on  one  side  only. 

1350.]  These  convulsive  motions  commonly  first  affect 
the  leg  and  foot.  Though  die  Kmb  be  at  rest,  the  ibot  is 
often  agitated  by  convulsive  motions,  turning  it  alternately 
outwards  and  inwards.  When  walking  is  attempted,  tKe 
affected  1^  is  seldom  lifted  as  usual  in  walking,  but  is  drag- 
ged along  as  if  the  whole  limb  were  paralytic  ;  and,  when 
It  is  attempted  to  be  lifted,  this  motion  is  unsteadily  per- 
formed, the  limb  beeoming  agitated  by  irregular  convubiw 
motions. 

1351.]  The  arm  of  the  same  side  is  generally  affected  at 

•  I  have  seen  it  in  a  robust  nuD  of  forty-two.   This  patient,  afier  various  ineflTtfctual  i 
diet  !iad  been  used,  was  cured  bj  stroof  emrical  ihodu  directed  through  the  wboto  body. 
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the  same  time  ;  and,  even  when  no  voluntary  motion  u  ai^ 
lemiited^  the  arm  is  frequently  agitated  with  various  coik 
Tubive  motions.  But  especially  when  voluntarj  motions 
are  attempted,  these  are  not  properly  executed,  but  ate  va- 
riously hurried  or  interrupted  by  convulsive  motioto  if i  a  di^ 
feotion  contrary  to  that  intended.  The  most  common  in- 
stance  of  this  is  in  the  persons  attempting  to  carry  a  cup- 
of  liquor  to  his  mouth,  when  it  is  only  after  repeated  efforts, 
interrupted  by  frequent  convulsive  retractions  and  devia- 
tions, that  the  cup  can  be  carried  to  the  mouth. 

1352.]  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  will  often  yields  to 
these  ooBvuisive  motions,  as  to  a  propensity,  and  tbemby 
they  are  often  iiiereased,.  while  the  person  affected  seems  to 
be  pleased  with  increasing  the  surprise  and  a>musement 
which  his  mbtioniS  occasion  in  the  bystanders.    - 

1 35$,]  In  this  disease  the  mind  is  often  affected  witfasooie 
degree  of  fatuity  ;  and  of teu  shows  the  same  varied,  desol* 
tory,  and  causeless  emotions  which  occur  in  hysteria. 

1354.]  These  are  the  most  common  circumstances  of  tbis 
disease  ;  but  at  times,  and  in  different  perbons,  it. is  varied 
by  some  difference  in  the  convulsive  motions,  particularly 
by  these,  aflecting  the  head  and  trunk  of  tbo.  body.  As  in 
this  disease  there  seem  to  be  propensities  to  motion,  so  va« 
nous  fits  of  leapitig  and  running  occur  in  the  p^sons  affect* 
€d  ;  and  there  have  been  instances  of  this  disease,  consist- 
ing of  such  convulsive  motions,  appearing  as  an.epidemio 
in  a  certain  corner  of  the  country.  In  aioob  instances,  per* 
sons  of  different  ages  are  affected,  and  .may  seem  to  malbe 
an  ^exception  to  the  general  rule  aboyel^id  down  ;  but  still 
Hhe  persons  are,  for  the  most  part,  the'y<ihng  .of  both  sexes, 
and  of  the  more  manifestly  .moveable  constitutions. 

1355.]  The  method  of  curing  thin  disease  lias  been  va* 
riously  proposed.  Dr.  Sydenham  proposed  to  cure  it  by 
alternate  bleeding  and  purging.  In  some  .plethoric  habits 
I  have  found  some  bleeding  useful ;  but  m  many  cases  I 
have  found  repeated  evacuations,  especially  by  bleeding, 
very  hurtful. 

In  many  cases,  I  have  found  the  disease,  in  spite  of  re^ 
medies  of  ail  kinds,  continue  for  many  months  ;  but  I  have 
also  found  it  often  readily  yield  to  tonic  remedies,  such  as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  and  chalybeates. 

The  late  Dr.  De  Haen  found  several  persons  laboring 
under  this  disease  cured  by  the  application  of  electrici^. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Spasmodic  Affections  of  the  Vital  Functions. 

CHAPTER  IV.* 

OF  THE  PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

1356.]  npHE  motion  thus  named  is  a  contraction  of 
X  systole  of  the  heart,  that  is  peiformed  with 
more  rapidity,  and  generally  also  with  more  foix*e  than 
usual,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the  heart  strikes  with  more 
than  usual  violence  against  the  inside  of  the  ribs,  produc* 
ing  often  a  considerable  sound. 

1357.]  This  motion,  or  palpitation,  is  occasioned  by  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  which  have  been  recited  with  great 
pains  by  Mr.  Senacand  others  ;  whom,  however,  I  cannot 
ibllow  in  all  the  particulars  with  sufficient  discernment, 
and  therefore  shall  here  only  attempt  to  refer  all  the  several 
cases  of  this  disease  to  a  few  general  heads. 

1358.]  The  first  is  of  those  arising  from  the  application 
of  the  usual  stimulus  to  the  heart's  contraction  ;  that  is,  the 
influx  of  the  venous  blood  into  its  cavities,  being  made 
with  more  velocity,  and  therefore,  in  the  same  time,  in 
greater  quantity  than  usual.  It  seems  to  be  in  this  manner 
that  violent  exercise  occasions  palpitation. 

1359.]  A  second  head  of  the  cases  of  palpitation,  is  ei 
those  arising  from  Any  resistance  given  to  the  free  and  entire 
evacuation  of  the*  ventricles  of  the  heart.  Thus  a  Pgature 
made  upon  the  aorta  occasions  palpitations  of  the  most  vi- 
olent kind^  Similar  resistances,  either  in  the  aorta  or  pul* 
monary  artery,  may  be  readily  imagined  ;  and  such  have 
been  often  found  in  the  dead  bodies  of  persons  who,  during 
life,  had  been  much  aiiected  with  palpitattons. 

To  this  head  are  to  be  referred  all  those  cases  of  palpi- 
tation arising  irom  causes  producing  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  great  vessels  near  to  the  heart. 

IS60.]  A  third  head  of  the  cases  of  palpitation,  is  of 
those  arising  from  a  more  violent  and  rapid  influx  of  thp^ 
nervous  power  into  the  musculai^fibres  of  tne  heart.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  I  suppose  various  causesjictiog  in  the  brain^ 

•Though  r  have  thought  It  |>rnpcrto  divide  thUbook  into  sections,  I  thinli  it  necessuf^ 
fte  ooofeaitaft;  m  cemoito,  jm  •umiier  Uje  dupten  irom  the  bciinniDg.      Jxthmr, 
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and  particularly  certain  emotions  of  the  mind  occasion  pal- 
pitation. 

1361. J  A  fourth  head  of  the  cases  of  palpitation,  is  of 
those  ansing  from  canses  producing  a  weakness  in  the  action 
of  the  heart,  hj  diminishing  the  energy  of  the  brain  with 
respect  to  it.  That  such  causes  operate  in  producing  pal- 
pitation,  I  presume  from  hence,  tnat  ail  the  several  causes 
mentioned  above  (1 177*  et  ^g.)  as  in  this  manner  produc- 
ing syncope,  do  often  produce  palpitation.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  these  two  diseases  are  amctions  frequently  oc- 
curring in  the  same  person ,  as  the  same  causes  may  occa- 
sion t^  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  force  of  the 
cause  and  mobility  of  the  person  act^  upon.  It  seems  to 
be  a  law  of  the  human  economy,  that  a-degree  of  debility 
occurring  in  any  function,  often  produces  a  more  vigorous 
exertion  of  the  same,  or  at  least  an  eflbrt  towards  it,  and 
that  commonly  in  a  convulsive  manner. 

I  apprehend  it  to  be  the  convulsive  action,  frequently 
ending  in  some  degree  of  a  spasm,  that  gives  occasion  to  the 
intermittent  pulse  so  freauently  accompan^ng  palpitation. 

1362.]  A  fifth  head  or  the  cases  of  jf^alpitation  may  per- 
haps be  of  those  arising  from  a  peculiar  irritability  or  mo- 
bility of  the  heart.  This,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  a 
predisponent  cause  only,  giving  occasion  to  the  action  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  causes  recited  above.  But  it  b  pro- 
per to  observe,  that  this  predisposition  is  ofben  the  chief 
part  of  the  remote  cause;  insomuch  that  many  of  the  cau- 
ses projucine  palpitation  would  not  have  this  effect  but  in 
persons  peculiarly  predisposed.  This  head,  therefore,  df 
the  cases  of  palpitation,  often  requires  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest. 

1363.]  After  thus  marking  the  several  cases  and  causes 
of  palpitation,  I  think  it  necessary,  with  a  view  to  the  cure 
erf  this  disease,  to  observe,  that  the  several  causes  of  it  may 
be  again  reduced  to  two  heads.  The  first  is,  of  those  con- 
sisting in,  or  depending  upon,  certain  or|;anic  affections  of 
the  heart  itself,  or  of  the  great  vessels  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  The  second  is,  of  those  consisting  in,  or 
depending  upon,  certain  affections  subsisting  and  acting  in 
•ther  parts  of  the  body,  and  acting  either  by  the  force  of 
the  cause^  ot  in  consequence  of  the  mobility  of  the  hesurt. 

1 364.]  _Wi A  cfspeet  to  the  cases  depending  ujwn  the 
first  set  of  causes,  I  must  repeat  here  what  I  said  with  res- 
pect to  the  like  cases  of  syncope,  that  I  do  no!  know  any 
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means  of  curing  them.  They,  indeed,  admit  of  some  pal- 
liation,  ^rsty  by  avoiding  every  circumstance  that  may 
burry  the  circulatioa  of  the  blood  ;  and,  secondly,  by  every 
means  of  avoiding  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system ,  or  any 
occasional  turgescence  of  the  blood.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  blood-letting  may  give  a  temporary  relief :  but  in 
so  far  as  debility  and  mobility  are  concerned,  in  such  eases 
this  remedy  is  ukely  to  do  harm. 

1365.]  With  respect  to  the  cases  depending  upon  the 
other  set  of  causes,  they  may  be  vanoUs,  and  require  very 
different  measures  ;  but  I  can  here  say  in  general,  »that 
these  cases  may  be  considered  as  of  two  kinds  ;  one  de- 
pending upon  primary  affections  in  other  parts  of  the  body^ 
and  acting  by  the  force  of  the  particular  causes ;  and  ano- 
ther depending  upon  a  state  of  mobiUty  in  the  heart  itself. 
In  the  first  of  these,  it  is  obvious,  ^at  the  cure  of  palpita* 
tion  must  be  obtained  by  curing  the  primary  affection ; 
which  is  not  to  be  treated  of  here.  Li  the  second,  the  cure 
must  be  obtained,  partly  by  diligently  avoiding  the  occa- 
sional causes,  partly  and  chiefly  by  correcting  the  mobi- 
lity of  the  system,  and  of  the  heart  in  particular  ;  for  doing 
which  we  have  treated  of  the  proper  means  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  V. 
OFDYSPNCEA,  OR  DIFFICULT  BREATHING. 

1366.]  T^HE  exercise  of  respiration,  and  the  organs 
X  ofit,  have  so  constant  and  considerable  a 
connection  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  other  functions 
and  parts  of  the  human  body^  that  upon  almost  every  oc- 
casion of  disease,  respiration  must  be  effected.  Accor-> 
dingly ,  some  difficulty  and.  disorder  in  this  function,  are 
in  fact  symptoms  very  generally  accompanying  disease. 

1367.]  Upon  this  account,  the  symptom  of  difficult 
breathing  deserves  a  chief  place  and  an  ample  considera- 
tion in  the  general  system  of  Pathology  ;  but  what  share 
of  consideration  it  ought  to  have  in  a  treatise  of  Practice, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  determine. 

1368.]  On  this  subject,  it  is  in  the  first  place,  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  the  symptomatic  and  idiopathic  af- 
fections ;  that  is,  between  those  difficulties  of  breathing 
which  are  symptoms  only  of  a  more  general  afGection;^  or  <n 

Si 
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a  disease  subsisting  primarily  in  other  parts  than  the  organa 
of  respiration,  and  that  difficulty  of  breathing  which  de- 
pends upon  a  primary  affection  of  the  lungs  themselyes. 
The  various  cases  of  symptomatic  dyspnoea  I  hare  taken 
pains  to  enumerate  in  my  Methodical  Nosology,  and  it 
will  be  obvious  they  are  such  as  cannot  be  taken  notice  of 
here. 

136$.]  In  my  Nosology  I  have  also  taken  pains  to  point 
0ut  and  enumerate  the  proper,  or  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  the  proper,  idiopathic  cases  of  the  dyspnoea :  but  from 
thauenumeration  it  will,  I  think,  readily  appear,  that  few, 
and  indeed  hardly  any,  of  these  cases,  will  admit  or  require 
much  of  our  notice  in  this  place. 

1370.]  The  Dyspnoea  iftrcfl,*  species  2dy  the  Dyspnoea 
jierea^f  sp.  3rf,  the  Dyspnoea  Terrea^X  ^*  ^^^9  an<^  I^ysp- 
noea  Thoracica^^  sp,  Ith,  are  some  of  them  with  difficulty 
known,  and  are  all  of  them  diseases  which  in  my  opinion 
do  not  admit  of  cure.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  said  con-, 
coming  them  here  is,  that  they  may  admit  of  some  pallia- 
tion ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  to  be  obtained  chiefly  by  avoid- 
ing a  plethoric  state  of  the  lungs^U  and  every  circumstance 
that  may  hurry  respiration. 

1371.]  Of  the  Dyspnoea  Extrinseca,^  sp.  8/A,  I  can 
say  no  more,  but  that  these  external  causes  marked  in  the 
Nosology,  and  perhaps  some  others  that  might  have  like 
effects,  are  to  be  carefully  avoided  ;  or,  when  they  have 
been  applied,  and  their  effects  have  taken  place,  the  disease 
is  to  be  palliated  by  the  means  mentioned  in  the  last  pa- 
ragraph. 

1 372.]  The  other  species,  though  enumerated  as  idio- 
pathic,  can  hardly  he  considered  as  such,  or  as  requiring 
to  be  treated  of  here. 

The  Dyspnoea  CtftorrAa/ti,**  5p.'l^/,  may  be  considered 
as  a  species  of  catarrh,  and  is  pretty  certainly  to  be  cured 
by  the  same  remedies  as  that  species  of  catarrh  which  de- 

*Tliedefinkion,  whkh  the  author  gives  of  this  species  in  his  Kosologf,  b  Dyipneea  cum 
tuiii  pUmmque  sicca.  It  arises  from  various  causes,  some  of  which  arc  extremely  difficult,  tf 
not  imp()«cibie,  to  be  discovered. 

4  The  definition  of  this  species  i<.  Dyspnsta  a  minima  qmavis  tempeaatum  miUatiem  akcta» 
.  t  It  is  defined  Dyipnaea  cum  tussi  mattritm  ttrream  vtt  caicutotam  ejicientt.  This  is  some- 
times  ihc  expulsion  of  a  gouty  matter. 

IThe  defioitujn  of  this  species  is,  Dyspnot^  a  partibus  thwracem  ciMgetUibus  laesisy  vel  malt 
eonptrmatis. 

H  This  intention  is  most  speedily  obtained  by  occasioning  bleeding. 

V  It  is  defined  Dystna-a  a  cansis  exlttmis  manifesiis.    These  duses  are  variooty  as  exfiosore 


to  dusts  of  different  kind*,  td  metallic  fumes,  to  vitiated  air,  to  vapours  of  diffcreai  kifids,  &0. 
••  It  is  defined,  Dyspnoea  cum  tussi  freqmnu  mltatm  viscidum  copiosam  encttnti. 
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Eends  tatbfir  upon  th^  increased  afflux  of  mucus  to  tjbue 
ronchiae,  than  upon  any  inflammatory  state  in  them.^ 

The  Dyspnea  Aquosq^f  sp.  5th,  b  certainly  to  be  consi- 
dered aaa  species  of  dropsy,  and  is  to  be  treated  by  the 
same  remedies  as  the  other  species  of  that  disease. 

The  Dyspno^  Fingiiedmosa^X  ^-  6^^>  is  in  like  manner 
to  be  coj[isidered  as  a  symptom  or  local  effect  of  the  Poly- 
sarcia,  and  is  only  to  be  cured  by  correcting  the  general 
fault  of  the  system.§ 

1373.]  From  this  view  of  those  idiopathic  cases  of  dysp- 
noea, which  are  perhaps  all  I  could  properly  arrange  un- 
der this  title,  it  will  rea<uly  appear  that  there  is  little  room 
for  treating  of  them  here  :  but  there  is  still  one  case  of  dif- 
ficult breathing,  which  has  been  properly  distinguished  from 
every  other  under  the  title  of  Jlsthma;  and  as  it  deserves 
our  particular  attention,  I  shall  here  separately  consider  it« 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF    ASTHMA. 

1374.]  'T^HE  term  of  asthma  has  been  commonly  ap* 
X  plied  by  the  vulgar,  and  even  by  many 
writers  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  to  every  case  of  diffi- 
cult breathing,  that  is,  to  every  species  of  Dyspnoea. 
The  Methodical  Nosologists,  also,  have  distinguished  Asth- 
ma from  Dyspnoea  chiefly,  and  almost  solely,  by  the  for- 
mer being  tne  same  affection  with  the  latter,  but. in  a  high- 
er  degree.  Neither  of  these  applications  of  the  term  seems 
to  have  been  correct  or  proper.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
term  asthma  may  be  most  properly  applied,  and  should 
be  confined,  to  a  case  of  dimcuit  breathing  that  has  pecu- 
liar symptoms,  and  depends  upon  a  peculiar  proximate 
cause,  wnich  I  hope  to  assign  with  sufficient  certainty.  It 
is  this  disease  I  am  now  to  trefit  of,  and,  and  it  is  nearly 
what  Practical  Writers  have  generally  distinguished  from 
the  other  cases  of  difficult  breathing,  by  the  title  of  Spas- 
modic Asthma,  or  of  Asthma  convulsivum ;  although,  by 

*  The  remedies  for  this  purpose  are,  emetks,  sOdorificsi  ^^  ezpcctorants;  formulae  of  which 
mxj  be  seen  In  the  Botet  on  article  1065. 

4  It  is  defined,  Dysptuea  culu  mrina  parcoy  t$  mdtmata  p€dttm,  sim  fiuctuatim*  im  pedort, 
9*f  aUis  characurutzcis  hydrotkarads  sig/tir 

i  It  is  defined,  Dyspnfiga  in  homunibtu  vaitU  obedt, 

J  A  low  diet,  sufficient  exercise,  sweating,  and  brisk  purges,  will  soon  hsve  the  destre4 
toect  I  and  tbe  disease  majr  be  preTenied  by  abstemious  liviog. 
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not  cBstioguisfaing  it  mtk  raffident  accuracy  from  t6e 
other  cases  of  DyscmccJi^l^ajjr  have  introduced  agrealtdeal 
of  confusion  into  tneir'treatees  on  this  subject. 

1375.1  The  disease  I  am  to  treat  of,  or  the  Asthma  to 
be  strictlj  so  called,  is  often  a  hereditary  disease.  It^  sd« 
dom  appears  very  early  in  life,  and  hardly  tiU  the  time  of 
puberty,  or  after  it.  It  aflfects  both  sexes,  but  most  fre- 
quently the  male.  I  have  not  observed  it  to  be  more  fre- 
Suent  m  one  kind  of  temperament  than  in  another;  and  it 
oes  not  seem  to  depend  upon  any  generid  temperament  of 
the  whole  body,  but  upon  a  particular  constitution  of  the 
lun^  alone.  It  frequently  attacks  persons  of  a  full  habit: 
but  it  hardly  ever  continues  to  be  repeated  for  some  length 
of  time  without  occasioningan  emaciation  of  the  whole  body. 

1376.]  The  attacks  of  this  disease  are  generally  in  the 
night-time,  or  towards  the  approach  of  night;  but  there 
are  also  some  instances  of  their  coming  on  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  At  whatever  time  they  come  on,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  suddenly,  with  a  sense  of  tightness  and  stricture  across 
the  breast,  and  a  sense  of  straitness  in  the  lungs  impeding 
inspiration.  The  person  thus  attacked,  if  in  a  honzontsu 
situation  is  immediately  obliged  to  get  into  somewhat  of 
-  an  erect  posture,  and  requires  a  free  and  cool  air.  The 
difficulty  of  breathing  eoes  on  for  some  time  increa^g ; 
and  both  inspiration  and  exspiration  are  performed  slow^, 
and  with  a  wheezing  noise.  In  violent  fits,  speaking  is  dif- 
ficult and  uneasy.  There  is  often  some  propensity  to 
coughing,  but  it  can  hardly  be  executed. 

1 377.]  These  symptoms  often  continue  for  many  hours 
together,  and  particularly  from  midnight  till  the  morning  is 
far  advanced.  Then  commonly  a  remission  takes  place  by 
decrees;  the  breathing  becomes  less  laborious  and  more 
full,  so  that  the  person  can  speak  and  cough  with  more 
ease;  and,  if  the  cough  brings  up  some  mucus,  theremis* 
sions  becomes  immediately  more  considerable,  and  the  per- 
son  falls  into  a  much  wished  for  sleep. 

1376.}  During  these  fits  the  pulse  often  continues  in  its 
natural  state ;  but  in  some  persons  the  fits  are  attended  with 
a  frequency  of  pulse,  ana  with  some  heat  and  thirst,  as 
marks  of  some  degree  of  fever.  If  urine  be  voided  at  the 
beginning,  of  a  fit,  it  is  commonly  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  with  little  color  or  odor;  but,  after  the  fit  is  over, 
th^  urine  voided  is  in  the  ordinary  quantity,  of  a  high  CO* 

f  Ttns  discriptioD  of  the  disease  under  comidentioo  ii  exceUeat' 
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lor,  and  sometime  depoats  a  sediment.  In  some  persons^ 
during  tbs  fit,  the  face  is  a  little  flushed  and  turgid  ;  but 
BK)re  commonly  it  is  somewhat  pale  and  shrunk. 

1379.]  After  some  sleep  in  the  morning,  the  patient, 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  continues  to  have  more  free  and 
easy  breathing,  but  it  is  seldom  entirely  such.  He  still 
feels  some  tightness  across  his  bteast,  cannot  breathe  easily 
in  a  horizontal  posture,  and  can  hardly  bear  any  motion 
of  his  body,  without  having  his  breathing  rendered  more 
difEcult  and  uneasy.  In  the  afternoon'  he  has  an  unusual 
flatulency  of  his  stomach,  and«n  unusual  drowsiness ;  .and, 
very  fretjueotly,  these  symptoms  precede  the  first  attacks 
of  the  disease.  Bu(,  whether  these  symptoms  appear  or 
not5  the  difficulty  of  breathing  returns  towards  tne  even- 
ing ;  and  then  sometimes  graoualiy  increases,  till  it  be« 
comes  as  violent  as  in  the  night  before  :  or  if,  during  the 
day,  the  difficulty  of  breatding  has  been  moderate,  and  the 
person  got  some  sleep  in  the  first  part  of  the  night,  he  is, 
nowever,  waked  about  midnight,  or  at  sometime  between 
midnight  and  two  o^clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  is  then  sud^ 
denly  seized  with  a  fit  of  difficult  breatbing,  which  runs 
the  same  course  as  the  night  before. 

13S0.]  In  this  manner  fits  return  for  several  nights  suc- 
cessively :  but  generally,  after  some  nights  passed  in  this 
way,  the  fits  su&r  more  considerable  remissions.  This  es- 
pecially happens  when  the  remissions  are  attended  with  a 
more  copious  expectoration  in  the  mornings,  and  that  this 
continues  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  day.  In  these 
circumstances,  asthmatics,  for  a  long  time  after,  have  not 
only  more  easy  days,  but  enjoy  also  nights  of  entire  sleep, 
without  the  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

1 38 1 .]  When  this  disease,  however,  has  once  taken  place 
in  the  manner  above  described,  it  is  ready  to  return  at  times 
for  the  whole  of  life  after.  These  returns,  however,  hap- 
pen with  different  circumstances  in  different  persons. 

13S2.]  In  some  persons  the  fits  are  readily  excited  by 
external  heat,  whether  of  the  weather  or  of  a  warm  cham* 
ber,  and  particularly  by  warm  bathing.  In  such  persons 
fits  are  more  frequent  in  summer,  and  particidarly  during 
the  dog-days,  than  at  other  colder  seasons.  The  same  per- 
sons are  aJso  readily  affected  by  changes  of  the  weather  ; 
-especially  by  sudden  cbanses  made  from  a  colder  to  a  warm* 
er,  or  what  is  commonly  uie  same  thing,  from  a  heavier  to 
a  lighter  atmosphere.    The  same  persons  are  also  affected 
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\>y  every  circumstance  straitening  tbe  capacity  of  the  tho* 
rox,  as  by  any  ligature  made,  or  even  by  a  plaister  laid  up^ 
on  it ;  and  a  like  effect  happens  from  any  increasf^d  bulk  of 
the  stomach,  either  by  a  full  meal,  or  by  air  collated  in  it. 
They  are  likewise  much  affected  by  exercise,  or  whatever 
else  can  hurry  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

1383.]  As  asthmatic  fits  seem  thus  to  depend  upoD  some 
fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  it  is  probable  than  an  ob« 
struction  of  persfnration,  and  the  blood  being  less  determin- 
ed to  the  surface  of  the  body,  may  favor  an  accumulation 
in  the  lungs,  and  thereby  be  a  means  of  exciting  asthma. 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  of  those  asthmatics  who  have  fits 
most  frequently  in  the  winter  season,  and  who  have  com- 
monly more  of  a  catarrhal  affection  accompanying  the  asth- 
ma ;  which  therefore  occurs  more  frequently  in  winter,  and 
more  manifestly  from  the  application  of  cold. 

1384 J  Beside  these  cakis  of  asthma  excited  by  heat  or 
cold,  there  are  others,  in  which  the  fits  are  especially  excit- 
ed by  powers  applied  to  the  nervous  system  ;  as  by  passions 
of  the  mind>  by  particular  odors,  and  by  irritations  of  smoke 
and  dust.  That  this  disease  is  an  affection  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  depending  upon  a  mobility  of  the  moving  fibres 
of  the  lungs,  appears  pretty  clearly  from  its  being  frequent- 
ly attended  witn  other  spasmodic  affections  depending  upon 
mobility  ;  such  as  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia,  and 
atonic  gout. 

1385.]  From  the  whole  of  tbe  history  of  asthma  now  de- 
livered, I  think  it  will  readily  appear,  that  the  proximate 
caase.of  this  disease  is  a  preternatural,  and  in  some  measure 
•^spasmodic  constriction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bron. 
chiaB  ;.  which  not  only  prevents  the  dilatation  of  the  bron- 
chiaB  necessary  to  a  free  and  full  inspiration,  but  gives  also 
a  rigidity  w|iich  prevents  a  full  and  free  exspiration.  This 
preternatuf^l  constriction,  like  msiuy  other  convulsive  and 
spasmodic  affections,  is  readily  excited  by  a  turgescense  of 
tne  blood,  or  other  cause  of  any  unusual  fulness  and  disten- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs. 

1386.1  This  disease,  as  coming  by  fits,  may  be  generally 
distinguished  from  most  other  species  of  dyspnoea,  whose 
causes  being  more  constantly  applied,  produce  therefore  a 
more  constant  difiiiculty  of  breathing.  There  may,  how^ 
ever,  be  some  fallacy  in  this  matter,  as  some  of  these  causes 
may  be  liable  to  have  abatements  and  intensities^  whereby 
the  dyspnoea  produced  by  them  may  seem  to  come  by  fits ; 
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bat  I  believe  it  is  seldom  that  such  fits  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gentiine  asthmatic  fits  described  above.  Perhaps, 
howeVer,  there  is  still  another  case  that  may  give  more  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  that  is  when  several  of  the  causes,  which  we 
have  assigned  as  causes  of  several  of  the  species  of  difficult 
breathing  referred  to  the  genus  of  Dyspnoea,  may  have  the 
efllect  of  exciting  a  genuine  asthmatic  fit.  Whether  this  can 
happen  to  any  but  the  peculiarly  predisposed  to  asthma,  I 
am  uncertain ;  and  therefore,  whether  in  any  such  cases^ 
the  asthma  may  be  considered  as  symptomatic  ;  or  if,  in  all 
such  cases,  the  asthma  may  not  still  be  considered  and  treat-* 
ed  as  an  idiopathic  disease. 

1387.]  The  asthma,  though  often  threatening  immediate 
death,  seldom  ocdisions  it,  and  many  persons  have  lived 
long  under  this  disease.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  does 
prove  fatal ;  sometimes  very  quickly,  and  perhaps  always 
at  length.  In  some  young  persons  it  has  ended  soon,  by 
occasioninj^  a  phthisis  pulmonalis.  After  a  long  continu- 
ance, it  often  ends  in  a  hydrothorax  ;  and  commonly,  by 
occasioning  some  aneurism  of  the  hearty  or  great  vessels,  it 
thereby  proves  fatsd« .  ^* 

1388*]  As  it  is  seldom  that  an  asthma  has  been  entirely 
cured  ;  I  therefore  cannot  propose  any  .method  of  cure 
which  experience  has  approved  as  generally  successful.  But 
the  disease  admits  of  alleviation  in  several  resp^ots  from  the 
use  of  remedies ;  and  my  business  now  shall  be  chiefly  to 
oflTer  some  remarks  upon  the  choice  and  use  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  commonly  employed  in  cases  of  asthma. 

1389.]  As  the  danger  of  an  asthmatic  fit  arises  chiefly 
from  the  difficult  transmission  of  the  blood  through  the  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs,  threatening  su£Pocation  ;  so  the  most  pro- 
bable means  of  obviating  this  seems  to  be  bto^-letting ; 
and  therefore,  in  all  violent  fits,  practitioners  i0k6  bad  re- 
course to  this  remedy.  In  first  attacks,  and  esjJecialiy  in 
young  and  plethoric  persons,  blood-letting  may  be  very 
necessary,  and  is  commonly  allowable.  But  it  is  ^also  evi- 
dent, that,  under  the  frequent  recurrence  of  fits,  blood-let- 
ting cannot  be  frequently  repeated  without  exhausting  and 
weakening  the  patient  too  much.  It  is  further  to  be  observ- 
ed that  blood-letting  is  not  so  necessary  as  might  be  ima- 
gined, as  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  not 
so  much  interruptea  as  has  been  commonly  supposed.  This 
I  particularly  conclude  from  hence,  that,  instead  of  the 
suffusion  of  face,  which  as  the  usual  effect  of  such  interrup- 
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tioTif  tbe  face,  in  asthmatic  fits,  is  often  shrank  and  pale. 
I  conclude  the  same  also  from  this,  that,  in  asthmatic  Sits, 
blood-letting  does  not  commonly  give  so  much  relief  as, 
upon  the  contrary  supposition,  might  be  expected. 

1390.]  As  I  have  aliedged  above,  that  a  tur^escence  of 
the  blood  is  frequently  the  excitmg  cause  of  asuimatic  fits, 
so  it  might  be  supposed,  that  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system 
might  have  a  great  share  in  producing  a  turgescence  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs ;  and  especially,  therefore,  that  blood- 
letting might  be  a  proper  remedy  in  asthma.  I  allow  it  to 
be  so  in  the  first  attacks  of  the  disease :  but  as  the  disease, 
by  continuing,  generally  takes  oflP  the  plothoric  state  of  the 
system  ;  so,  after  the  disease  has  continued  for  some  time, 
I  alledge  that  blood-letting  becomes  less  and  less  necessary. 

1391.]  Upon  the  supposition  of  asthmatics  being  in  a 
plethoric  state,  purging  might  be  supposed  to  prove  a  re- 
Biedy  in  this  disease :  but,  both  because  the  supposition  is 
not  commonly  well  founded,  and  because  pur^g  is  seldom 
found  to  relieve  the  vessels  of  the  thorax,  this  remedy  has 
not  appeared  to  be  well  suited  to  asthmatics  ;  and  lai^g^e 
purging  has  always  been  found  to  do  n)uch  harm.  But  as 
asthmatics  are  always  hurt  by  the  stagnation  and  accumula- 
tion of  matters  in  tbe  alimentary  canal,  so  costiveness  most 
be  avoided,  and  an  open  belly  proves  useful.  In  the  time 
of  fits,  the  employment  of  emollient  and  moderately  relaza- 
tive  glysters*  has  been  found  to  give  coli^derable  relief. 

1392.1  As  a  flatulency  of  the  stonuu:h,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  indigestion,  are  frequent  attendants  of  asthma, 
and  very  troublesome  to  asthmatics  ;  so,  both  for  removing 
these  symptoms,  and  for  taking  off  all  determination  to  the 
lungs,  the  frequent  use  of  gentle  vomitsf  is  proper  in  this 
disease.  In  certain  cases,  where  a  fit  was  expected  to  come 
on  in  the  course  of  the  night,  a  vomit  given  in  the  evening 
has  frequently  seemed  to  prevent  it. 
•   i39S.J  Blistering  between  the  shoulders,   or  upon  the 


^^ 
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but  as  such  iudkatioos  seldom  arise  in  cases  of  asthma,  so 
issues  have  keen  seldom  found  useful  in  this  disease. 

1395.]  As  asthmatic  fits  are  so  frequently  excited  by  a 
turgescence  of  the  blood,  so  the  obviating  and  allaying  of 
this^  by  acids  and  neutral  salts,  seems  to. have  been  at  aJI 
times  the  objectof  practitiofters*  See  Floter  en  the  Asthma. 

1396.]  Akfaough  %  plethoric  state  of  the  system  may 
seem  to  dispose  to  asthma,  <uid  the  occasional  turgescence 
of  the  blood  may  seem  to  be  frequently  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  fits;  yet  it  is  evidept,  that  the  disease  must  have 
arisen  chiefly  from  a  peculiar  constitution  in  the  moving 
fibres  of  the  bronchia^,  diifposing  them  upon  various  occa- 
sions to  fall  into  a  spasmodic  constriction ;  and  therefore^ 
that  the  entire  cure  of  the  disease  can  only  be  expected 
from  the  correcting  of  that  predisposition,  or  from  correct- 
ing the  preternatural  mobility  or  irritability  of  the  lungs  in 
that  respect. 

1391.  J  In  cases  wherein  this  predisposition  depends  up- 
on original  conformation,  the  cure  mubt  be  difficult,  and 
perhaps  impossible;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  moderated  by 
the  use  of  antispasmodics.  Upon  this  footing,  various 
remedies  of  that  kind  have  been  commonly  employed,  and 
particularly  the  fetid  gums ;  but  we  have  not  found  them 
of  any  considerable  efficacy,  and  have  observed  them  to 
be  sometimes  hurtful  by  their  heating  too  much.  Some 
other  antispasmodics  wmch  might  be  supposed  powerful, 
such  as  musk,  have  not  been  properly  tried.  The  vitriofic 
ether  has  been  found  «to  give  relief,  but  its  e£fects  are  not 
lasting. 

Ii398.j  As  in  other  spasmodic  affections,  so  in  this,  the 
most  certain  and  powertul  antispasmodic  is  opium. ^  I  have 
otteo  found  it  effectual,  and  generally  safis ;  and  if  there 
have  arisen  doubts  with  respect  to  its  safety,  I  believe  they 
have  arisen  from  not  distinguishing  between  certain  pletho- 
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iog  the  occasional  or  exciting  canseSi  which  I  bate  etidea* 
voreci  to  point  out  above.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  gtvft 
any  general  rules  here,  as  different  asthmatics  have  weir 
different  idiosyncrasies  with  re&pect  to  externals.  Thus, 
one  asthmatic  finds  himself  easiest  living  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  city,  while  another  cannot  breathe  but  in  the  free  air 
of  the  country.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  most  asth^ 
matics  bear  the  air  of  a  low  .ground,  if  tolerable  free  and 
dry,  better  than  that  of  the  mountain. 

1400.]  In  diet,  also,  there  is  some  difference  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  different  asthmatics.  None  of  them  bear  a 
large  or  full  meal,  or  any  food  that  is  of  slow  and  difficult 
solution  in  the  stomach ;  but  many  of  them  bear  animal 
food  of  the  lighter  kinds,  and  in  moderate  quantity.  The 
use  of  vegetables  which  readily  prove  flatulent,  are  always 
very  hurtful.  In  recent  asthma,  and  especially  in  the  young 
and  plethoric,  a  spare,  light,  and  cool  diet  is  proper,  and 
commonly  necessary;  but  sditer  the  disease  has  contintied 
for  years,  asthmatics  commonly  bear,  and  even  require^ 
a  tolerable  full  diet,  though  in  all  cases  a  very  full  diet  is 
very  hurtful. 

1401.]  In  drinking,  water,  or  cool  watery  liquors,  are 
the  only  safe  and  fit  drinks  for  asthmatics ;  and  all  liquors 
ready  to  ferment,  and  become  flatulent,  are  hurtful  to 
them.  Few  asthmatics  can  bear  any  kind  of  strong  drink  ^ 
and  any  excess  in  such  is  always  very  hurtful  to  them.  As 
asthmatics  are  commonly  hurt  by  taking  warm  or  tepid 
drink;  so,  both  upon  that  account  and  upon  account  of 
the  liquors  weakening  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  neither 
tea  nor  coffee  is  proper  in  this  disease. 

1402.]  Asthmatics  commonly  bear  no  bodily  motion  ea- 
sily but  that  of  the  most  gentle  kind.  Riding,  however, 
on  horseback,  or  going  in  a  carriage,  and  especially  sail- 
ing, are  very  often  useful  to  asthmatics. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  THE  CHINCOUGH,  OR  HOOPINGCOUGH. 

1403.]  T^HIS  disease  is  commonly  epidemic,  and  ma- 

X    nifestly  contamous.     It  seems  to  jwroceed 

from  a  contagion  of  a  specific  nature,  and  of  a  singular 

quality.    It  does  not,  like  most  other  contagions,  oecessa- 
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fily  produce  a  £e?er;  nor  does  it,  like  most  others,  occa- 
^idn  any  eruption,  or  produce  otherwise  any  evident  change 
in  tlie  state  of  the  human  fluids.  It  has,  in  common  with 
the  catarrhal  contagion,  and  with  that  of  the  measles,  a 
peculiar  determination  to  the  limgs ;  but  with  particular 
effects  there,  very  diflFerent  from  ttiose  of  the  other  two ; 
as  will  appear  from  the  history  of  this  disease  now  to  b^ 
deliverea. 

1404.]  This  contagion,  like  several  others,  affects  per- 
sons but  once  in  the  course  of  their  lives;  and  therefore, 
necessarily,  children  are  most  commonly  the  subjects  of 
this  disease:  but  there  are  many  instances  of  it  occurring 
in  persons  considerably  advanced  in  life;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  further  that  persons  are  advanced  in  life, 
they  are  the  less  liable  to  be  affocted  w'ith  this  contagion. 

1405.]  The  disease  commonly  comes  on  with  the  ordi* 
nary  symptoms  of  a  catarrh  arising  from  cold ;  and  often, 
for  many  days  keeps  entirely  to  that  appearance;  and  I 
have  had  instances  of  a  disease  which,  though  evidently 
arising  from  the  chincough  contagion,  never  put  on  any 
other  form  than  that  of  a  common  catarrh.  Tnis,  howe- 
ver, seldom  happens;  for,  generally  in  the  second,  and  at 
fart^^t  in  the  tnird  week  after  the  attack,  the  disease  puts 
on  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  symptom,  a  convulsive 
cough.  This  is  a  cough  in  which  the  expiratory  motions 
peculiar  to  coughing  are  made  with  more  frequency,  rapi- 
dity, and  violence,  than  usual.  As  these  circumstances, 
however,  in  different  instances  of  coughing,  are  in  very 
difierent;  decrees;  so  no  exact  limits  can  be  put  to  deter- 
mine when  the  cough  can  be  strictly  said  to  be  convulsive; 
and  it  is  therefore  especially  by  another  circumstance  that 
the  chincough  is  distinguished  from  every  other  form  c^ 
icough.  This  circumstance  is,  when  many  expiratory 
motions  have  been  convulsively  made,  and  thereby  the  air 
is  in  great  quantity  thrown  out  from  the  lungs,  a  full  in- 
spiration is  necessarily  and  suddenly  made;  which,  by 
the  air  rushing  in  through  the  glottis  with  unusual  veloci- 
ty >  gi^es  a  peculiar  sound.  This  sound  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  dinerent  cases,  but  is  in  general  called  a  Hoop; 
and  from  it  the  whole  of  the  disease  is  called  the  Hooping 
Cough.  When  this  sonorous  inspiration  has  happened,  the 
convulsive  coughing  is  again  renewed,  and  continues  in 
^  the  sanxe  manner  as  before,  till  a  quantity  of  mucus  is 
thrown  up  from  the  lungs,  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
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X. 


are  thrown  up  by  vomiting.  iS^^  of  these  ivacnationt 
commonly  puts  an  end  to  the  coughing,  and  the  patient  re^ 
mainsfreefrom  itfor  some  time  at'ter.  Sometimes  itis On- 
ly after  several  alternate  fits  of  coughing  and  hooping  that 
expectoration  or  vomiting  takes  place ;  but  it  is  commonly 
after  the  sec^od  coughing  thitt  these  happen,  and  put  a& 
end  to  the  fit. 

1406.]  When  the  disease,  in  this  manner,  has  taken  its 
proper  form,  it  generally  continues  for  a  long  time  after, 
and  generally  from  one  month  to  three ;  but  sometimes 
much  longer,  and  that  with  very  various  circumstances. 

1407.]  The  fits  of  coughing  return  at  various  intervals, 
rarely  observing  any  exact  period.  They  happen  frequent- 
ly in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  more  frequently  still  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  The  patient  has  commonly  some 
warning  of  their  coming  on  ;  and,  to  avoid  that  violent  and 
painful  concussion  which  the  coughing  gives  to  the  whole 
body,  he  clingy  fast  to  any  thing  tnat  is  near  to  him,  or  de- 
mands to  be  held  fast  by  any  person  that  he  can  come  at. 

When  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  sometimes  breathes  fast, 
and  seems  fatigued  for  a  little  after  :  but  in  many  this  ap^ 
pears  very  little  ;  and  children  are  commonly  so  entirely 
relieved,  that  they  immediately  return  to  their  play » or  what 
else  they  were  occupied  in  before. 

1408.]  If  it  happens  that  the  fit  of  coughing  ends  in  vo- 
miting  up  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the  patient  is  com* 
monly  immediately  after  seized  with  a  strong  craving  and 
demand  for  food,  and  takes  it  in  very  greedily. 

1409.]  At  the  first  coming  on  of  this  disease,  die  expec- 
toration is  sometimes  none  at  all,  or  of  a  thin  mucus  only ; 
and  while  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  the  fits  of  coughing 
ere  more  violent,  and  continue  longer  ;  but  commonly  the 
expectoration  soon  becomes  consicferable,  and  a  very  thick 
mucus,  often  in  great  quantity,  is  thrown  up  ;  and  as  this 
is  more  readily  brought  up,  the  fits  of  coughing  are  of 
shorter  duration, 

1410.]  The  violent  fits  of  coughing  frequently  interrupt 
the  free  transmission  of  the  blocxl  through  the  lungs,  and 
thereby  the  free  return  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  bead. 
This  occasions  that  turgescence  and  sufiusion  of  face  which 
commonly  attends  the  fits  of  coughing,  and  seems  to  occa- 
sion also  those  eruptions  of  blood  from  the  nose,  and  even 
from  the  eyes  and  ears,  which  sometimes  happen  in  this 
disease. 
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1411.]  Tbb  disease  often  takes  place  in  tbe  manner  we 
have  now  described,  without  any  pyrexia  attending  it ;  but, 
though  Sydenham  had  seldom  observed  it,  we  have  found 
the  disease  very  frequently  accompanied  with  pyrexia, 
sometimes  from  the  very  beginning,  but  more  frequently 
only  after  the  disease  had  continued  for  some  time.  When 
H  does  accompany  the  disease,  we  have  not  found  it  appear.^ 
ing  under  any  regular  intermittent  form.  It  is  constantly 
in  some  degree  present ;  but  with  evident  exacerbations  to« 
wards  evening,  continuing  till  next  morning. 

1412.]  Another  syndptom  very  frequently  attending  the 
chincough,  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  and  that  not  only 
•immediately  before  and  after  fits  of  coughing,  but  as  con- 
stantly present,  though  in  different  degrees  in  different  ner^ 
sons.  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  an  instance  of  a  fatal  cmno 
cough,  in  which  a  considerable  degree  of  pyrexia  and 
dyspnoea  had  not  been  for  some  time  constantly  present. 

1413.]  When  by  the  power  of  the  contagion  this  disease 
has  once  taken  place,  the  fits  of  coughine  are  often  repeat- 
ed,  without  any  evident  exciting  cause:  but  in  many  cases, 
the  contagion  may  be  consider^  as  giving  a  predisposition 
only ;  and  the  frequency  of  fits  depends  in  some  measure 
upon  various  excitii^g  causes  ;  such  as,  violent  exercise  ;  a 
full  meal  ;  the  having  taken  in  food  of  difficult  solution?; 
irritation  of  the  lungs  by  dust,  smoke  or  disagreeable 
odors  of  a  strong  kind :  and  especially  any  considerable 
emotion  of  the  mind. 

14^14.]  Such  are  the  chief  circumstances  of  this  disease, 
anditisof  vartousevent ;  which,  however,  may  be  common- 
ly foreseen  by  attending  to  the  following  considerations. 

The  younger  that  children  are,  they  are  in  the  greater 
danTOr  from  this  disease  ;  and  of  those  to  whom  it  proves 
fiitai,  there  are  many  more  under  two  years  old  than  above  it. 

The  older  that  children  are,  they  are  the  more  secure 
against  an  unhappy  event ;  and  this  I  hold  to  be  a  very  ge- 
neral rule,  though  I  own  there  are  many  exceptions  to  it. 

Children  bom  of  phthisical  and  asthmatic  parents  are  in 
the  greatest  danger  from  this  disease. 

When  the  disease  beginning  in  the  form  of  a  catarrh,  is 
attended  with  fever  and  difficult  breathing,  and  with  little 
expectoration,  it  often  proves  fatal,  without  taking  on  the 
form  of  the  hoopingcough  ;  but,  in  most  of  such  cases,  the 
coming  on  of  the  convulsive  cough  and  hooping,  bringing 
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«Q  at  the  aame  time  a  more  free  e:Kpectoratiou,  generally 
removes  the  danger. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  formed ,  if  the  iitg  are  neither 
finecjueot  nor  violent,  with  moderate  expectoration ,  and  the 
•patient,  during  the  intervals  of  the  dts,  is  easy,  keeps  his 
appetite,  ^[ets  sleep,  and  is  without  fever  or  difficult  breatli- 
ing,  the  disease  is  attended  with  no  danger ;  and  these  cir-^ 
Gumstances  becoming  daily  more  favor^le,  the  disease  ve* 
ry  sooa  spontaneously  terminates* 

An  expectoration,  either  very  scanty  or  very  copious,  is 
attended  with  danger  ;  especialiy  if  the  latter  circumstance 
is  attended  with  great  difficulty  of  breathine;. 

Those  cases  in  which  the  6ts  terminate  by  a  vomiting, 
and  are  immediately  followed  by  a  craving  of  food,  are  ge- 
nerally without  danger* 

A  moderate  hemorrhagy  from  the  nose  often  proves  salu-^ 
tary ;  but  very  large  hemorrhagies  are  generally  very  burtixil. 

This  disease  coming  upon  persons  under  a^tate  of  much 
debility,  has  very  generally  an  unhappy  event. 
• .  The  danger  of  this  disease  sometimes  arises  from  the  vio* 
fence  of  the  fits  of  coughing,  occasioning  apoplexy,  epilep- 
sy, or  immediate  suffocation  :  but  these  accidents  are  very 
4rare  :  and  the  danger  of  the  disease  seems  generally  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  fever  and  dyspnoea  attending  it. 

1415.]  The  cure  of  this  disease  has  been  always  consi- 
dered as  difficult,  whether  the  purpose  be  to  obviate  its  fa- 
tal tendency  when  it  is  violent,  or  merely  to  shorten  the 
course  of  it  when  it  is  mild.  When  the  contagion  is  recent, 
and  continues  ta  act,  we  neither  know  how  to  correct,  nor 
iiow  to  expel  it  ;  and  therefore  the  disease  necessarily  con- 
tinues for  some  time  :  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  contagiori 
in  this  as  in  other  instances  ceases  at  length  to  act ;  and  that 
then  the  disease  continues,  as  in  other  convulsive  affections, 
i»y  the  power  of  habit  alone* 

1416.]  From  this  view  of  the  matter  I  maintain,  that  tlie 
practice  must  be  different,  and  adapted  to  two  different  in- 
dications, according  to  the  period  of  the  disease.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  reme- 
•dies  to  be  employed  must  be  such  as  may  obviate  the  violent 
«flecte  of  the  disease,  and  the  fatal  tendency  of  it ;  but,  after 
the  disease  has  continued  for  some  time,  and  is  without  any 
violent  symptoms,  the  only  remedies  which  can  be  required 
^re  those  wnich  may  interrupt  its  course,  and  put  an  entire 
stop  to  it  sooner  than  it  would  have  spontaneously  ceased. 
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1417.]  For  answering  the  first  indieation.  In  plethoric 
snbjectSy  or  in  others,  Avhen  frem  the  circumstances  of  the 
cough  and  fits  it  appears  that  the  blood  is  difficultly  trans- 
mitted through  the  lungs,  blood-letting*  isa  necess^Uy  reme- 
dy ;  and  it  may  be  even  necessary  to  repeat  ity  especially  ia 
the  beginning  of  the.  disease;  but,  as  spasmodic  affections 
do  not  commonly  admit  of  much  bleeding,  so  it  is  seldonb 
proper  in  the  chincough  to  repeat  this  remedy  often. 

1418.]  As  costiyeness  frequently  attends  this  disease,  s6 
it  is  necessary  to  obviate  or  remove  it  by  laxatives  employ- 
ed ;  and  keephig  an  open  belly  is  generally  useful  :  but 
large  evacuations  in  this  way  are  commonly  nurtful.f 

1419.]  To  obviate  or  remove  the  inflammatory  determi- 
nation to  the  lungs  that  sometimes  occurs  in  this  disease^ 
blistering  is  often  useful,  and  even  repeated  blistering  ha» 
been  of  service ;  but  issues  have  not  so  much  efiect,  and 
should  by  no  means  supersede  the  repeated  ^listerigg  that 
may  be  indicated.  When  blisters  are  proper,  they  ar6 
more  eflectual  when  applied  to  the  thorax,  than  when  ap«. 
plied  to  any  distant  parts. 

1420.]  Of  all  other  remedies,  emetics  are  the  most  useful 
in  this  disease  ;  both  in  general  by  interrupting  the  retura 
of  spasmodic  affections,  and  in  particular  by  determining 
very  powerfully  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  thereby 
takinff  off  determinations  to  the  lungs.  For  these  purposes, 
I  think,  full  vomiting  is  frequently  to  be  employed  ;  and, 
in  the  intervals  necessary  to  be  left  between  the  times  of  full 
vomiting,  nauseating  doses  of  the  antimonial  emetics  may- 
be useful4  I  have  never  found  the  sulphur  aiiraium^  so 
much  praised  by  Clossius,  to  be  a  convenient  niedicirie,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  dose ;  and  the  tartar 
emetic  employed  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Fothergill,  has  appeared  to  be  more  useful. 

142 1 .]  These  are  the  remedies  to  be  employed  in  the  first 

*  Bleeding,  in  these  cases,  is  best  perfonned  by  leeches ;  and  they  seem  to  give  greater  relief 
wtien  applied  about  tiie  neck  than  on  any  otiier  part. 

4  In  general)  the  belly  may  be  kept  open  by  a  proper  attention  to  diet :  roasted  apples,  eaten 
trlth-brown  sugar,  stewed  prunes,  and  other  similar  food,  which  children  generally  devour  with 
aTid«iy,  sufficiently  answer  the  purpose  of  removing  or  preveniinc  cosiiyencss. 

tTberaetliod  of  giving  tartar-emetic  in  nauseaimg  doses  has  been  Trequently  mentioned  in 
preceding  nutes;  but  in  cases  of  chincough,  where  children  are  generally  our  patients,  we  are 
umkr  die  necessity  of  varying  the  doses  to  the  age  and  constitution,  when  the  child  is  und^ 
a  year  old,  v^e  ought  to  um  the  weak  solution  of  tartar-emeiic,  specified  in  the  end  ^f  the  laic 
note  on  article  1^  in  repeated  doses  of  a  table- spoonful  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  tiU  is  ope- 
nles.  Large  dotea,  espeinally  to  young  children,  are  frequently  attended  with  dangerous  con- 
sequences, of  which  the  following  case  is  sufficient  proof.— To  a  child  of  ten  months  old,  that 
labored  under  the  chincough,  half  a  grain  of  tartar-emetic  Was  given  in  a  little  chinamoa  wate^. 
A  violent  vomiting  was  produced,  and  the  child  died  suddenly,  during  the  action  of  the  medt- 
cine :  on  Inspecting  the  body  after  death,  we  found  the  stomach  burst,  there  being  in  it  d  lace- 
ration that  admitieo  two  fltigers.  The  inspection  of  this  body  has  aade  me  always  extremely 
cautiodi  la  admiDbtering  emetlct  to  young  children. 
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stage  of  dM  disease  for  obviating,  its  fatal  tendency,  and 
putting  it  into  a  safe  train.  Bat  in  the  second  stage,  whea 
I  suppose  the  contagion  has  ceased  to  act,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease continues  merely  by  the  power  of  habit,  a  different  in* 
vdication  arises,  and  different  remedies  are  to  be  employed. 

1422.]  This  disease,  which  often  continues  for  a  Jong 
time,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  continue  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  in  consei^uence  of  the  contagion's  remaining  in 
the  body,  and  contiuumg  to  act  in  it.  That  the  disease  does 
often  continue  long  after  the  contagion  has  ceased  to  act^  and 
that  too  by  the  power  of  habit  alone,  appears  to  me  proba- 
ble  from  hence,  that  terror  has  frequently  cured  the  disease ; 
that  any  considerable  change  in  the  stateiof  the  system,  such 
as  the  coming  on  of  the  small-pox,  has  also  cured  it ;  and 
lastly,  that  it  has  been  cured  by  antispasmodic  and  tonic 
medicines ;  whilst  none  of  all  these  means  of  cure  can  be 
suppcfied  either  to  correct  or  to  expel  a  morbific  matter, 
thougn  they  are  evidently  suited  to  cnange  the  state  and  ha- 
bits of  th^  nervous  system. 

1423.]  From  this  view  we  are  directed  to  the  indication 
that  may  be  formed,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  the  remedies 
which  may  be  employed  in  wlmt  we  suppose  to  be  the  se- 
cond stage  of  the  disease.  It  may  perhaps  be  alledged,  that 
this  indication  of  shortening  the  course  of  the  disease  is  not 
very  important  or  necessary,  as  it  supposes  that  the  danger 
or  violence  is  over,  and  in  consequence,  that  the  disease 
will  soon  spontaneously  cease.  The  last  supposition,  how- 
ever, ianot  well  founded;  as  the  disease,  like  many  other 
convulsive  and  spasmodic  affections,  may  continue  for  a 
long  time  by  the  power  of  habit  alone,  and  by  the  repetition 
of  paroxysms  may  have  hurtful  effects ;  more  especially  as 
the  violence  of  paroxysms,  and  therefore  their  hurtful  effects, 
may  be  much  aggravated  by  various  external  causes  that 
may  be  accident^dly  applied.  Our  indication,  therefore,  is 
proper  ;  and  we  proceed  to  consider  the  several  remedies 
which  may  be  employed  to  answer  it, 

1424.]  Terror  may  possibly  be  a  powerful  remedy,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  degree  of  it  that  shall  be  pro- 
duced ;  and,  as  a  slight  degree  of  it  may  be  ineffectual,  and 
a  high  degree  of  it  dangerous,  I  cannot  propose  to  employ  it. 

1425.]  The  other  remedies  which  we  suppose  suited  to 
our  second  indication,  and  which  indeed  have  been  frequent- 
ly employed  in  this  disease,  are  antispasmodics  or  tonics. 

Of  the  antispasmodics,  castor  has  been  particularly  re- 
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conanended  by  Dr.  Monris  ;  but  in  many  trials  we  have  not 
found  it  effectual. 

With  more  probability  musk  had  been  employed:  but 
whether  it  be  from  our  not  having  it  of  a  genuine  kind,  or 
not  employing  it  in  sufEciently  large  doses,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine ;  but  we  have  not  found  it  commonty  successful.  Of 
antispasmodics,  the  mosTcertainly  powerful  is  opium  :  and 
when  there  is  no  considerable  fever  or  difficulty  of  breathing^ 
present,  opium  has  often  proved  usefulin  moderating  the 
violence  ot  the  chincough  ;  but  I  have  not  known  it  employ* 
ed  so  as  entirely  to  cure  disease. 

If  hemlock  has  proved  a  remedy  in  this  disease,  us  we 
must  believe  froto  Dr.  Butter's  accounts,  I  agree  with  that 
author,  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  antispasmodic. 
t7pon  this  supposition,  it  is  a  probable  remedy  ;  and  from 
tiie  accounts  of  Dr.  Butter  and  some  others,  it  seems  to  have 
been  often  useful :  but,  in  our  trials,  it  has  often  ^sap- 
pointed  us,  perhaps  ir^om  the  preparation  of  it  not  having 
been  always  proper.* 

H26J]  Of  the  tonics,  I  consider  the  cupmoss,  formerly 
eelebrated,  as  of  this  kind  ;  as  also  the  bark  of  the  misle* 
toe  ;  but  I  have  had  no  experience  of  either,  as  I  have  al- 
ways trusted  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  I  consider  the  use  of 
this  medicine  as  the  most  certain  means  of  curing  the  disease^ 
in  its  second  sta^ ;  and  when  there  has  been  little  fever  pre-^ 
sent,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  bark  has  been  given,  it 
has  seldom  failed  of  soon  putting  an  end  to  the  disease. 

1427.]  When  convulsive  disorders  may  be  supposed  to* 
Continue  by  the  force  of  habit  alone,  it  has  been  found  that 
a  considerable  change  in  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
and  manner  of  life  hsLs  proved  a  cure  of  such  diseases ;  and 
analogy  has  applied  this  in  the  case  of  the  chincough  so  far^ 
that  a  change  of  air  has  been  employed,  and  supposed  to  be 
useful.  In  several  instances  I  have  observed  it  to  be  so  ; 
but  I  have  never  found  the  effects  of  it  durable,  or  suffi- 
cient to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  disease. 

«  EiperieMe  hat  not  found  tbatanjrof  the  tntitpaniodtei  iiave  ever  been  cmptored  witt 
nuch  advantage  in  this  disease.    All  of  them  are  extremely  Moaeoui.  and  comcqueatly  din* 
J   .  «altlffifeii  to  cUidieB  who  cannot  well  twaUowpiOib 
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SECTION  UI. 

Of  the  Spasmodic  Affections  in  the  Natural 
Functions. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  PYROSIS,  OR   WHAT  IS  NAMEB  IH 
SCOTLAND,  THE  WATER^BRASH. 

H28.]  T^HE  painful  sensations  referred  to  the  stomachy 
X  anci  wbich  are  probably  occasioned  by  re^ 
affections  of  this  organ,  are  of  different  kinds.  ProbabJy 
they  proceed  from  a&ctipns  of  different  natures,  and  shovilq 
therefore  be  di$tingi^isbed  by  diSereot  appellations  ;  but  t 
must  pwn  that  the  utmost  precision  in  tliis  matter  will  be 
difficult.  In  my  essay  towards  a  methodical  Nosp^ogy,  I 
have,  however,  attempted  it.  For  those  pains  that  ar^ 
either  acute  and  pungent,  or  accompanied  with  a  sen^e  of 
distention,  or  with  a  sense  of  constriction,  if  they  are  at 
'  the  sapie  time,  uot  attended  with  any  sense  of  acrimonjf 
or  heat,  I  employ  the  appellation  of  Gastrodyiua*  To  ex- 
press* those  painful  or  uneasy  sensations  which  seem  to  arijse 
from  a  sense  of  acrimony  irritating  the  part,  or  from  such  a 
sense  of  heat  as  the  apjuication  of  acriqs,  whether  externally 
or  internally  appliea,  often  ^ives,  I  employ  the  term  of 
Cardialgia ;  and  oy  this  I  parUcuJarly  mean  to  denote  those 
feqiines  which  are  expressed  by  the  term  Heartburn  in  the 
En^^Ush  language.  I  think  the  term  Soda  has  been  com- 
monly employed  by  practical  writers  to  express  an  a£S^tion 
attended  with  feelings  of  the  latter  kind. 

1429.]  Beside  the  pains  denc^d  by  the  t^ms  Gastrody- 
nia,  Periadynia,  Cardialgia,  and  Soda^  there  is,  I  think 
uiother  painful  sensation  different  from  all  of  these,  which. 
is  named  by  Mr.  Sauvages,  Pyrosis  Suecica;  and  bis  ac- 
count of  it  is  taken  from  Linnasus,  who  names  it  Cardialgia 
Sputatoria.  Under  tiie  title  of  Pyrosis  Mr.  Sauvages  has 
formed  a  genus,  of  wbich  the  whole  of  the  species,  except 
the  eighth,  which  he  gives  under  the  title  oi  Pyrosis  Sue- 
cica, are  all  of  them  species  of  the  Gastrodynia  or  of  the 
Cardialgia;  and  if  there  is  a  genus  to  be  formed  under  the 
title  of  Pyrosis,  it  can  in  my  opinion  comprehend  only 
the  species  I  have  mentioned.    In  this  case^  indeed^  I  own 
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tliat  the  term  is  not  very  proper;  but  my  aversion  to  Intro* 
dnce  new  named  has  made  m^  continue  to  employ  tUe 
term  of  Mr.  Sauvages. 

14S0«}  The  Gastrodjmia  and  Cardialgial  judge  to  be. 
for  the  most  part  symptooiatic  affections;  and  therefore 
have  given  them  no  place  in  this  work:  but  the  Pyrosis^ 
i»  an  idiopathic  disesUe^  and  never  before  treated  of  in  any 
systefri,  i  propose  to  treat  of  here. 

1431.}  It  id  k  disease  freqdent  among  people  in  lower 
life;  but  occurs  ako,  though  mote  rarely^  m  p>eople  of  bet- 
ter condiiidn.  Though  Sequent  in  Scotland,  it  is  bv  no 
means  so  frequent  as  Linnaeus  reports  it  to  be  in  Lapland. 
It  appears  most  commonly  in  persons  under  middle  age^ 
but  seldom  in  any  persons  before  the  age  of  puberty. 
When  it  has  once  taken  place,  it  is  ready  to  recur  occasion- 
$Uy  for  a  long  time  after;  but  it  seldom  appears  in  persons 
eonsiderably  advanced  in  life.  It  afiects  both  sexes,  but 
tnore  frequently  the  female.  It  sometimes  attacks  preg- 
nant women,  and  some  women  only  when  they  are  in  that 
tondition.  Of  other  women,  it  more  firequently  affects 
the  unmarried;  and  of  the  married,  most  frequently  the 
barren.  I  have  had  many  instances  of  its  occurring  in  w^ 
men  laboring  under  a  fluor  albus. 

1432.]  The  fits  of  this  disease  usually  come  on  in  the 
morning  and  forenoon^  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  The 
first  symptom  of  it  is  a  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  .with 
a  sense  or  constriction,  as  if  the  stomach  was  drawn  towards 
the  back;  the  pain  is  increased  by  raising  the  body  into  an 
erect  posture,  and  therefore  the  body  is  bended  forward. 
This  pain  is  often  very  severe ;  and,  after  continuing  for 
'f  odie  time,  it  brings  on  an  eructation  of  a  thin  watery  fluid 
in  considerable  quantity.  This  fluid  has  sometimes  an 
acrid  taste,  but  is  very  often  absolutely  insipid.  The  eruc- 
tation is  for  soipe  time  frequently  repeatea  ;  and  does  not 
immediately  give  relief  to  the  pain  which  preceded  it,  but 
does  so  at  length,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  fit. 

1433.]  The  fits  of  this  disease  cociiraonly  come  on  with* 
out  any  evident  exciting  cause:  and  I  have  not  found  tt 
i^adily  connected  with  any  particular  diet.  It  attacks^  per- 
sons using  animal  food,  but  I  thiiik  move  frequently  ttuxe 
living  on  milk  and  farinacea. '  It  seems  often  to  be*excited 
bv  cold  applied  to  the  lower  extremities;  and  is  readily 
e^tcited  by  anv  considerable  emotion  of  mind.  It  is  oftea 
#itbout  any  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 
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1434.]  The  nature  of  this  affection  b  not  rery  obViout; 

but  i  think  it  may  be  explained  in  this  manner:  It  seems 

,   to  begin  by  a  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach; 

Hrhich  is  afterwards^   in  a  certain  manner,  communicated  to 

.iSbe  blood-vessels  and  exhalants,  so  as  to  increase  the  impe- 

'tus  of  the  fluids  in  these  vessels,  while  a  constriction  taW 
place  on  their  extremities.  While  therefore  the  increased 
impetus  determines  a  greater  quantity  than  usual  of  fluids 
into  these  vessels,  the  constriction  upon  their  extremities 
allowB  only  the  pure  watery  parts  to  be  poured  out,  ana* 
logouSf  as  J  Judge,  in  every  respect,  to  what  happens  in 
the  diabetes  hystericus. 

1 435  J  The  practice  in  this  disease  is  as  diflBicult  as  the 
theory.  The  paroxysm  is  only  to  be  certainly  relieved  by 
opium.     Other  antispasmodics,  as  vitriolic  ether  and  vola- 

'tiie  alkali,  are  sometimes  of  service,  but  not  constantly  so. 
Although  opium  and  other  antispasmodics  relieve  the  fits, 
they  have  no  effect  in  preventing  their  recurrence.  For 
this  purpose,  the  whole  of  the  remedies  of  dyspepsia  bave 

.  been  employed  without  success.  Of  the  use  of  the  nux 
vomica,  mentioned  as  a  remedy  by  Linnsus,  I  bave  had 

<^  experience. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
OF    THE   COLIC. 

1436.]  nPHE  principal  symptom  of  this  disease^  is  a 
X  pain  felt  in  the  lower  belly.  It  is  seldom 
fixed  and  pungent  in  one  part,  but  is  a  painful  distention 
in  some  measure  spreading  over  the  whole  of  the  belly; 
and  particularly  with  a  sense  of  twisting  or  wringing  round 
tlie  navel.  At  the  same  time,  with  this  pain,  the  navel 
and  teguments  of  the  belly  are  frequently  drawn  inwards, 
and  often  the  muscles  of  the  belly  are  spasmodically  con- 
ti*acted,  and  this  in  separate  portions,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bag  full  of  round  balls. 

1437.]  Such  pains,  in  a  certain  degree,  sometimes  occur 
in  cases  of  diarrhcea  and  cholera;  but  these  are  less  violent 
and  more  transitory,  and  are  named  Gripings.  It  is  only 
%vhen  more  violent  and  permanent,  and  attended  with  cos- 
tiveness,  that  they  constitute  colic.  This  is  also  commonly  ^ 
attended  with  vomit^ngi  which  in  many  cases  is  frequently 
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repeated 9  especially  when  any  thing  is  taken  down  into  the 
ctomach;  and  in  such  vomitings^  not  only  the  contents  of 
^e  stomach  are  thrown  up^  bat  also  the  contents  of  the  da- 
odennoit  and  therefore  frequently  a  quantity  of  bile. 

1438.]  In  some  cases  of  colic,  the  peristaltic  motion  is 
.inverted  through  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal^ 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  contents  of  the  great  guts,  and 
therefore,  stercoraceous  matter,  is  thrown  up  by  vomiting ; 
and  the  same  inversion  appears  still  more  clearly  from  this, 
that  what  is  thrown  into  the  rectum  by  glyster  is  again 
thrown  out  by  the  mouth.  In  these  circumstances  of  inver- 
sion the  disease  has  been  named  Ileus,  or  the  Iliac  Passion ; 
.and  this  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  disease  distinct 
from  colic ;  but  to  me  it  appears  that  the  two  diseases  are 
owing  to  the  same  proximate  cause,  and  have  the  same 
symptoms^  only  in  a  diflferent  degree. 

1439.]  The  colic  is  often  without  any  pyrexia  attending 
it.  Sometimes,  however,  an  inflammation  comes  upon  the 
.part  of  the  intestine  especially  aflected ;  and  this  innamma* 
tion  aggravates  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  bdng  pro- 
bably what  brings  on  the  most  considerable  inversion  or  the 
peristaltic  motion;  and,  as  the  stercoraceous  vomiting  is 
what  especially  distuiguishes  the  ileus,  this  has  been  coosi* 
dered  as  always  depending  on  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines. However,  I  can  affirm,  that  as  there  are  inflam- 
mations of  the  intestines  without  stercoraceous  vomiting, 
so  I  have  seen  instances  of  stercoraceous  vomiting  without 
,  inflammation;  and  there  is  therefore  no  ground  for  distin- 
guishing ileus  from  colic,  but  as  a  higher  degree  of  the 
same  affection. 

1440.]  The  symptoms  of  the  colic,  and  the  dissections 
of  bodies  dead  of  this  disease,  show  very  clearly  that  it  de* 
))ends  upon  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  a  part  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  that  this  therefore  is  to  be  considered  as  the  proxi- 
xnate  cause  of  the  disease.  In  some  of  the  dissections  of 
persons  dead  of  thb  disease,  an  intus-susception  has  been 
remarked  to  have  happened  ;  but  whether  this  be  constantly 
the  case  in  all  the  appearances  of  ileus,  is  not  certainly  de. 
termined. 

1441.]  The  colic  has  commonly  been  considered  as  beinjf 
of  different  species,  but  I  cannot  follow  the  writers  on  this 
subject  ^n  the  distinctions  they  have  established.  So  far, 
however,  as  a  difference  of  the  remote  cause  constitutes  a 
difference  of  species,  a  distinction  may  perhaps  be  admits 
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ted!  ;  and  accordingly  in  my  Nosology  I  have  marked  sereil 
differefit  species  :  but  I  am  well  persuadedi  that  in  all  these 
didbretit  species  the  proximate  cause  is  the  same,  that  is,  a 
tpasmodic  constriction  of  a  part  of  the  intestines  :  and  coa- 
ieqiiently,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  indication  of  cure  is 
the  same,  that  is,  to  remove  the  constriction  mentioned. 
Even  in  the  several  species  named  Stercortai  Callasa,  ^hi 
Vaiciilom^  in  vrhich  the  disease  depends  upon  an  obstruction 
of  the  intestine,  I  am  persuaded  that  these  obstructions  do 
not  produce  the  symptoms  of  colic,  excepting  in  so  felr  as 
they  produce  spasmodic  constrictions  of  the  intestines  ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  means  of  cure  in  these  cases,  so  fkt  a^  they 
admit  of  cure,  must  be  obtained  by  the  means  which  the 
general  indication  above-mentioned  suggests. 

1442.7  The  cure,  then,  of  the  colic  universally,  is  i6  be 
obtaineci  by  removing  the  spasmodic  constrictions  tsf  the 
intestines  ;  and  the  remedies  suited  to  this  purpose  may  be 
referred  to  three  general  heads : 

1.  The  taking  off  the  spasm  by  various  antispastnodtfc 
.powers. 

2.  The  exciting  the  action  of  the  intestines  by  purgatives. 

3.  The  employing  mechanical  dilatation. 

4443.]  Before  entering  upon  a  particular  account  of 
these  remedies,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  all  cases 
of  violent  colic,  it  is  advisable  to  practise  blood-letting ;  both 
as  it  may  be  useful  in  obviating  the  inflammation  which  it 
Commonly  to  be  apprehended,  and  even  as  \t  may  be  a  means 
of  relaxing  the  spasm  of  the  intestine.  This  remedy  majr 
perhaps  be  improper  in  persons  of  a  weak  and  lax  habit, 
but  in  all  persons  of  tolerable  vigor  it  will  be  a  safe  retnedy ; 
and  in  all  cases  where  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  an  m- 
flammation  actually  coming  on,  it  will  be  absolutelv  nec^- 
sary.  Nay,  it  will  be  even  proper  to  repeat  it  perhaps  se- 
veral timesj  if,  with  a  full  and  hard  pulse,  the  appearance  of 
the  blood  drawn,  and  the  relief  obtained  by  the  first  bleed- 
ing, shall  authorise  such  repetition. 

1444.]  The  antispasmodic  powers  that  may  b^  employed, 
tre,  the  application  of  heat  in  a  dry  or  humid  fbrm,  the 
application  of  blisters,  the  use  of  opium,  and  the  use  of  mild 
«ils. 

The  application  of  heat;  in  a  dry  form,  has  been  employ- 
ed by  applyinci^  to  the  belly  of  the  patient  a  living  animal, 
or  bladaers  filled  with  warm  water,  or  bags  of  substances 
which  long  retain  their  heat ;  and  all  theas  have  sometime! 
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bfi^n  applied  with  success ;  but  none  of  them  seem  to  am 
ao  powerful  as  the  application  of  heat  in  a  humid  form. 
This  may  be  employed  either  by  the  immersion  of  a 

Sreat  part  of  the  body  in  warm  water,  or  by  fomenting  the 
elly  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  The  immersiQii 
has  advantages  from  the  application  of  it  to  a  greater  ptfrt 
•f  the  body,  and  particularly  to  the  lower  extremities :  but 
immersion  cannot  always  be  conveniently  practised,  and  fo? 
mentation  may  have  the  advantage  of  being  longer  conti^ 
nued  ;  and  it  may  have  nearly  all  the  benefit  of  immersion, 
if  it  be  at  the  same  time  applied  both  to  the  beUy  and  ta 
the  lower  extremities.  ^ 

1445.]  From  considering  that  the  teguments  of  the  low** 
er  belly  have  such  a  connection  with  the  intestines,  ^  at 
the  same  time  to  be  aflSscted  with  spasmodic  contraction, 
we  perceive  that  blisters  applied  to  tne  belly  may  have  the 
effect  of  taking  off  the  spasms  both  from  the  muscles  of 
the  belly  and  from  the  intestines ;  and  accordingly,  blis- 
tering has  often  been  employed  in  the  colic  wim  advan- 
tage. Analogous  to  this,  rubefacients  applied  to  the  belly 
have  been  frequently  found  useful. 

1446.]  The  use  of  opium  in  the  colic  may  seem  to  be 
an  ambiguous  remedy.  Very  certainly  it  may  for  some 
time  relieve  the  pain,  which  is  often  so  violent  and  ui^ent, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  such  a  remedy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  use  of  opium  retards  or  suspends 
the  peristaltic  motion  so  much,  as  to  allow  the  intestines  to 
fall  mto  constrictions  ;  and  may  therefore,  while  it  relieves 
the  pain,  render  the  cause  of  the  disease  more  obstinate* 
On  this  account,  and  further  as  opium  prevents  the  opera- 
tion of  purgatives  so  often  necessary  in  this  disease,  many 
practitioners  are  averse  to  the  use  of  it,  and  some  entirely 
reject  the  use  of  it  as  hurtful.  There  are,  however,  others 
who  think  they  can  employ  opium  in  this  disease  with  luucb 
advantage. 

In  aU  cases  where  the  colic  comes  on  witliout  any  pre* 
vious  costiveness,  and  arises  from  cold,  from  passions  ot  th^ 
mind,  or  other  causes  which  operate  especially  on  ttie  ner* 
Tous  system,  opium  proves  a  safe  and  certain  jcmedy ;  but 
in  cases  which  have  been  preceded  by  long  costiveness^,  or 
where  the  colic,  though  not  preceded  by  costiveness,  has 
however  continued  for  some  days  without  a  stool,  so  that 
a  stagnation  of  fsBces  in  the  colon  is  to  be  suspccte<1,  tliu  u^ie 
of  opium  is  of  doubtful  effect.    In  such  cases,  unless  a 
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•tool  has  been  first  pocured  by  medicine,  opium  cannot! 
be  employed  but  with  some  hazard  of  aggravating  the  dis^' 
ease.  However,  even  in  those  circumstances  or  costive- 
ness,  when,  without  inflammation,  the  violence  of  the 
spasm  is  to  be  suspected,  when  vomiting  prevents  the  ex* 
hibition  of  purgatives,  and  when  with  all  tfab  the  pain  is 
extremely  urgent,  opium  is  to  be  employed,  not  only  as 
an  anodyne,  but  also  as  an  antispasmoaic,  necessary  tofa- 
vor  the  operation  of  purgatives  ;  and  may  be  so  employed, 
when,  either  at  the  same  time  with  the  opiate,  or  not  long 
after  it,  a.  purgative  can  be  exhibited. 

is  the  hyoscyamus,  as  often  sifowing,  along  with  its- 
narcotic,  a  purgative  quality,  better  swited  to  this  disease 
than  opiiim  r  * 

1447.]  It  is  seemingly  on  good  grounds  that  several 
practitioners  hav^  recommended  the  Targe  use  of  mild  oils 
m  this  disease,  both  as  antispasmodics  and  as  laxatives  ; ' 
and,  where  the  palate  and  stomach  could  admit  them,  I 
have  found  them  very  useful.  But  as-  there  ate  few  Scot- 
tish  stomachs  that  can  admit  a  large  Use  of' oils,  I  have  had 
few  opportunities  of  employing  them. 

144S.]  The  second  set  of  remedies  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  colic,  are  purgatives  ;  which,  by  exciting  the  action  of 
the  intestines,  either  above  or  below  the  obstructed  place, 
may  remove  the  constriction  ;  and  therefore  these  purga* 
tives  may  be  given  either  by  the  mouth,  or  thrown  by  gly- 
ters  into  the  anus.  As  the  disease  is  often  seated  in  the 
great  guts  ;  as  glysters,  by  having  a  more  sudden  opei*a- 
tion,  may  give  more  immediate  relief;  and  as  purgatives 
given  by  the  mouth  are  ready  to  be  rejected  by  vomitinff  ; 
so  it  is  common,  and  indeed  proper,  to  attempt  curing  tne 
colic  in  the  first  place  by  glysters.  These  may  at  first  be 
of  the  mildest  kind,  consisting  of  a  large  bulk  of  water, 
with  some  quantity  of  mild  oil ;  and  such  are  sometimes 
sufficiently  efficacious :  however,  they  are  not  always  so  ; 
and  it  is  commonly  necessary  to  render  them  more  power- 
fully stimulant  by  the  addition  of  neutral  salts,  of  which 
the  most  powerful  is  the  common  or  marine  salt.  If  these 
•aline  ^lysters^  as  sometimes  happens,  are  rendered  agaia 
too  quickly,  and  on  this  or  otherwise  are  found  ineffec- 
tual, it  may  be  proper  instead  of  these  salts,  to  add  to 
the  glysters  an  infusion  of  senna,  or  of  some  other  purga- 
tive that  can  be  extracted  by  water.  The  antimonial  wine.* 

*  Tartar  emetic  if  surer  than  the  andiDoniol  wine ;  but  it  is  a  werf  Tiolent  m&ertf,.«B<i  ooi^t 
tobc  iis«d  with  cautioB  eren  ia  ^ Ijr&teci.  Fife  or  six  gnun  is  tbe  usual  qaantily  gireo  in  flyUen* 
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iMjr  be  sometinies  employed  in  jdyster^^  with  advantage. 
Hardly  aoy  glyftters  are  more  eitectual  than  those  made 
of  turpeotioe  properly*  prepared.  When  all  other  injec- 
tions jire  found  ineffisctual,  recourse  is  to  be  had  to  the  in-* 
jection  of  tobacco  smoke ;  and,  when  even  this  fails,  recounm 
IS  to  be  had  to  the  mechanical  dilatation  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

1449.]  As  glysters  often  fail  altogether  in  relieving  this 
disease,  and  as  even  when  they  give  some  relief  they  are 
often  imperfect  in  producing  a  complete  cure  ;  so  it  is  ge- 
nentlly  proper,  and  often  ^cessary^  to  attempt  a  more  en- 
tice ana  certain  cure  by  ^rgatives  given  by  the  mouth. 
The  more  powerful  of  these,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the 
Drastic  Purgatives,  may  be  sotnetimes  neoessary ;  but  their 
use  is  to  be  avoided,  both  because  they  ace  apt  to  be  reject- 
ed by  vomiting,  and  because  when  they  d%not  succeed  in 
removing  the  obstruction,  they  are  ready  to  induce  an  ia^ 
flamjnation.  Upon  this  account  it  is  usual,  and  indeed  pro- 
per, at  least  in  the  .first  place,  to  employ  the  milder  and 
less  inflammatory  purgatives.  None  have  succeeded  with 
me  better  than  the  chrystalsof  tartar,t  because  this  medi- 
cine may  be  given  in  small  but  repeated  doses  to  a  conside- 
rable quantitv ;  and  under  this  man^ement  it  is  the  purga- 
tive least  ready  to  be  rejected  by  vomiting,  and  much  less 
so  than  the  other  neutral  salts.  If  a  stronger  purgative  be 
required,  jalap,$  properly  prepared,  is  less  o£Pensive  to 
the  palate,  and  sits  better  upon  the  stomach,  than  most 

*  Tbe  proper  sMnner  of  prepftrinf  tarpenrine  glysten  k  n  follows : 

R.  Tereb.  Venet.  Jvi. 
Vitel.  Ov.  No.  ii. 

Tcre  Id  adHiiio  naimoreo  donee  pennut  tolTctur  T^rebUilfaiM  i  dda  adde  gnulaUvy 

Aq.  font,  firigida,  JiL 

Suic  affttndtt 

Aq.  font,  tepid,  lb.  i. 

Jftf.  {,  Enema,  statim  mjiciend* 

Ibe  torpeatiiie  does  not  dioolTe  cuffici«iitly  viiti  the  yolkt  of  two  egxt,  a  tbird  oMy  be  added^ 
^  Crysuk  of  urtar  auj  be  given  to  dotes  of  two  drachms  each,  repeated  every  two  honra  or 

•ftener    The  chief  oUectkm  animt  the  tne  of  this  salt  k  its  diAeult  sohitioa  in  water,  and 

tbetefore  manj  practitioners  prefer  the  soluble  tartar,  or  the  Rocbel  salt. 
t  The  Pulvis  Jalap,  comp.  of  theEdinbuivh  PharnukDopceta  answere  ia  geitenl  very  well  t  but 

the  followint  formula  is  less  liable  to  be  rejected  by  tbe  vomitiiic  which  so  frequenlljr  r 

paaies  tfato  tfiieaie* 

Be.  Resin.  Jalap,  gr.  xiL 

AmygdaL  duk.  decorticat.  No.  vi. 
Sacch.  alb.  iu 

Tere  in  mortario  maimoreo,  et  adde  gradatim, 

Aq.  Cinnamom.  simpL  iu 

ilf .  f.  haust. 
Hilf  of  tUspfrdosmaybefiTCBatoioeyaadtfitoAMrlMifaB  htnir  afterward. 

.5m 
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p4bef  povrecfol  pnvgalives*  On  toaoj  occasions  of  colit^ 
«<>tbm9  is  moc€  effectiiaUy  puigodve  tfaaa  a  large  dose  dl 
calom^.*  Some  practiibMMsuBirs  bat«  attempted  to  tempx^ 
the  obstruction  of  the  kitsslines  by  antiduenial  emenc»f* 
exhibited  in  small  dotea,  repeated  atiproper  intervals  ;  and 
vben  tbefie  doses  are  not  eotirelj  re^c^ed  by  vomiting, 
they  often  prove  effectual  purgatives. 

When  every  purgative  naA  failad,  tfaeacticnkof  thein* 
testines  has  been  effectaaUj  excittti  by  throving  cold  wsl* 
ter  on  the  lower  extremities. 

L450.]  The  third  mean&of  overcoming  the spason  of  tiie 
intestines  in  this  disease,  iaby  employing*  a  mccbaoicaJ  di^ 
latation ;  and  it  has.  been  frequently  supposed  that  ^uiok^- 
silver,  given  in  larse  quantity,  mi^nt  operate  in  this  man- 
ner. I  have  not,,  nowever,^  founcT  it  successful ;  and  tbe 
theory'  of  it  is.  yfhb  me  very  doubtful.  Some,  authors  bave 
mentioned  the  use  of  gold  and  silvee  pills,  or  hall%  swaU 
Idfwed  do^vn  ;  but  I  harve  no  expeptence  of  suchipcaetictts, 
aiid  I  cannot  suppose  tbem  a  probable^  means  of  relief.    . 

1451.]  Amattier  means  of  mechanical  ctilaiation  and  a 
more  probable  measure*  is- by  iujecting  a  large  <pianldty  at 
warm  water  by  a.  proper  syringe,  wfaiek  may  tbrow  i«  witb 
sooie  force,  and  in  a  continued  str^un,.  intotfaO'Vectttm. 
Both  from  the  experiments.  Deported  by  the  late  Mr.  De 
Haen,  and  from  those  I  n^self  nave  had  occasion  to  make, 
I  judge  this  remedy  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
e^ectuaLl 

1452.]  I  have  now  mentioned  all  tbe  several  means  that 
may  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  tbe  colic,  considered  as 
a  genus  ;  but  before  I  quit  this  subject,,  it  ma^  be  expected 
that  I  should  takenotice  of  some  of  the  species  whicn  may 
seem  to  require  a  particular  con^deration.  In  this  view 
it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  especially  take  notice  of 
that  species  named  tbe  Colic  of  Poitou,.  and  particularly 
known  in  Englaod  by  the  name  of  the  Devonshire  Colic. 

1453.].  This  species  of  tbe  disease  is  certainly  a  peculiar 
one,  both  in  respect  of  its  cause  and  its  eflects  ;  but,  as  to 
tlie  first,  it  has  been  lately  so  much  the  subject  of  investi* 

*  Tbit  it  Trench  practice,  but  it  b  danterous;  It  has  .hMreverbeeaserriceable  in  many  caaet» 
iriien  given  in  doses  of  12  or  IS  QraHis,  or  even  a  scruple  when  otber jpargatives  have  fiiiled. 

•f  At  thestumaclK  ax  was  before  observedt  is  ver^  irritaMe  in  tMs<mease.  the  practitioner  mU 
find  considerable  difficulty  in  managing  antimonials.  It  is  better  to  avoid  tbem  altogether*  for 
they  may  do  mudi  mischief. ' 

t  it  is  to  be  thrown  up,  by  meaii»  of  a  large  syringe)  in  sach  quantities,  that  the  patient  be- 
gins to  feel  a  sense  of  uneatinen  from  tbe  troM  disteotimi  which  4t  occasions.  Some  patience 
hare  borne  two  nllons  to  be  injected,  and  the  cases  were  aUended  with  the  desired  success. 

The  cases  in  wMch  these  large  injectiom  are  mostusaliil,  aca  thbae  in  which  hardened  ^cs 
«re  acciimulatt<|  ja  te  colon.  Tb«  wana  wuet  answers  two  inteniioii%  viz.  ditatisi  tb0  p«i- 
wge,  and  soAeaiog  ibe  ncea. 
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Mlian^mod  is  lo  itell  ascertained  by  the  learned  physicians 
lir  George  Baker  and  Dr.  Hardy,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
far  me  tp  say  any  thing  of  it  here. 

Wioh  respect  to  she  cure  of  it,*  so  far  as  it  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  coUc,  my  want  of  experience  concerning  it 
does  not  allow  me  to  speak  with  any  confidence  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  buty  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  others,  it  appears  to 
ase^  -that  it  is  to  be  treated  by  all  the  several  means  that  I 
have  proposed  above  for  the  cure  of  colic  in  general. 

How  far  the  peculiar  eflfects  of  this  disease  are  to  be  cer- 
taMy  foreseen  and  obviated,  1  have  not  properly  learned  ; 
and  1  flsust  leave  the  matter  to  be  determined  by  those  who 
haw  had  sufficient  experience  in  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 
OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

I4k^4.]  TN  this  disease^  a  vomiting  and  purging  concur- 

X  ring  together,  or  frequently  alternating  with 

one  another,  are  the  chief  symptoms.    The  matter  rejected 

both  upwards  and  downwards  appears  manifestly  to  consist 

cbie^  of  bile. 

1455.1  From  this  last  circumstance  I  conclude,  that  the 
disease  aepends  upon  an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  and  its 
copious  ettusion  into  the  alimentary  canal:  and,  as  in  this 
it  irritates  and  excites  the  motions  above  mentioned,  I  infer^ 
that  the  bile  thus  effused  in  larger  quantity  is  at  the  same 
time  also  of  a  more  acrid  quality^  This  appears  likewise 
from  the  violent  and  very  painful  gripings  that  attend  the 
disease,  and  which  we  can  impute  only  to  the  violent  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  intestines  that  take  place  here. 
These  spasms  are  commonly  communicated  to  tlie  abdomi* 
nal  muscles,  and  very  frequently  to  those  of  the  extremities. 

1456.}  In  the  manner  now  described,  the  disease  frequent- 
ly proceeds  with  great  violence,  till  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient is  greatly,  and  often  suddenly,  weakened  ;  while  a  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities^  cold  sweats,  and  faintings,  coming 

•  In  the  eiul7  s^tfet  of  this  disease,  the  bellv  is  to  be  kept  open  by  the  niitdests  laxatives,  aiNl 
a  milk  diet  soicUj  used.   The  followinf  formula  anvwcn  extremely  veil. 

Be*  Manns, 

Ol.  Olivar.  31  Ji. 
M.  f.  Lmctus. 

This  quaatity  is  a  proper  dose*  and  it  may  be  repentrd  ever*  day  'with  tiurty  or  forty  droptof 
IsudaDum  at  bed-time.  If  the  symptoms,  hL<we\ci,  du  not  aUw,  we  may  at  ike  sane  time 
give  large  emotUcnt  glyiten. 
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on,  an  end  is  put  to  the  patient's  life,  sometimes  in  the  coan^ 
of  one  day.  In  other  cases  the  disease  is  leas  violent,  con- 
tinues for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  ceases  by  degrees  ;  ti^ough 
such  recoveries  seldom  happen  without  the  assistance  of 
remedies. 

1457.]  The  attacks  of  this  disease  are  seldom  accompa- 
nied with  any  symptoms  of  pyrexia ;  and  though,  dunng 
the  course  of  it,  both  the  pulse  and  respiratiori  are  hurried 
and  irregular,  yet  those  symptoms  are  generally  so  entirely 
removed  by  the  remedies  that  quiet  the  spasmodic  affection 
peculiar  to  th-e  disease,  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  it  had  been  accompanied  by  any  proper  pyrexia. 

1458.]  This  is  a  disease  attending  a  very  warm  state  of 
the  air;  and,  in  very  warm  climates,  it  may  perhaps  appear 
at  any  time  of  the  year  :  but  even  in  such  climates  it  is  most 
frequent  during  t[ieir  warmest  seasons;  and  in  temperate 
climates,  it  appears  only  in  the  warm  seasons.  Dr.  Syden- 
ham considered  the  appearances  of  this  disease  in  England 
to  be  confined  to  the  month  of  August;  but  he  himself  ob- 
served it  to  appear  sometimes  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
when  ttie  season  was  unusually  warm  ;  and  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat,  the  violence  of  the  disease  was  greater. 
Others  have  observed  that  it  appeared  more  early  in  sum- 
mer, and  always  sooner  QX  later,  according  as  the  greac 
heats  sooner  or  later  set  in, 

1459.]  From  all  these  circumstances,  it  is,  I  think,  very 
evident,  that  this  disease  is  the  effect  of  a  warm  atmosphere, 
producing  some  change  in  the  state  of  the  bile  in  the  numan 
oody  :  and  the  change  may  consist,  either  in  the  matter  of 
the  brier  being  rendered  more  acrid,  and  thereby  fitted  to  ex- 
cite a  more  copious  secretion  ;  or,  in  the  same  matter,  its 
being  prepared  to  pass  off  in  larger  quantity  than  usual, 

1460.]  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  ^VP  climates  and 
seasons,  after  extremely  hot  and  dry  wea^H  a  fall  of  rain 
cooling  the  atmosphere  seems  especial! j^V  bring  on  this 
disease  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  than  an'Vstructed  perspi- 
ration may  have  also  a  share  in  this,  though  it  is  also  certain 
that  the  disease  does  appear  when  no  change  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air,  nor  any  application  of  cold  has.  been  ob- 
served, 

1461.]  It  is  possible,  that,  in  some  cases,  the  heat  of  the 
season  may  give  only  a  predisposition,  and  that  the  disease 
may  be  excited  by  certain  ingesta  or  other  causes  ;  but  it  is 
^^lilllly  certain,  that  the  disease  has  occurred  without  any 
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p^psviotn  change  or  isrror,^ther  in  diet,  or  in  the  manner  of 
life,  that  could  be  observed. 

1462.]  The  Nosologists  hare  constituted  a  Genus  under 
the  title  of  ^olera,  and  under  this  h^  arranged  as  a  spe* 
cies  every  auction  in  which  a  vomitine  and  purging  of  any 
Jund  happened  to  concur.  In  many  <x  these  species,  how- 
wer,  the  matter  evacuated  is  not  bilious ;  nor  does  the 
evacuation  proceed  from  any  cause  in  the  state  of  the  at* 
mosphereip  Further,  in  many  of  these  species  also,  the  vo*^ 
miting  which  occurs  is  not  an  essential,  but  merdy  an  acci- 
deotal  symptom  from  the  particular  violence  of  the  disease. 
The  appellation  of  Cholera  therefore  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  connned%)  the  disease  I  have  described  above ;  which 
by^  pecuHr  cause,  and  perhaps  also  by  its  symptoms,  is 
very  different  from  all  the  other  species  that  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  it.  I  believe  that  all  the  other  species  arranged 
under  the  title  of  Cholera  by  Sauvages'  or  Sagar»  may  be 
properly  enough  referred  to  the  genus  of  Diarrhoea  ;  which 
we  are  to  treat  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  distinction  I  have  endeavored  to  establish  between 
the  proper  Cholera,  and  the  other  diseases  that  have  some- 
times got  the  same  appellation,  will,  as  I  judge,  supersede 
the  question,  Whedier  the  Cholera,  in  temperate  climates, 
happens  at  any  other  season  than  that  above  assigned  P 

1463.]  In  the  case  of  a  genuine  cholera,  the  cure  of  it 
has  been  long  established  by  experience. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  the  evacuation  of  the 
redundant  bile  is  to  be  favored  by  the  plentiful  t^xhibition 
of  mild  diluents,*  both  given  by  the  mouth,  and  injected 
by  the  anus;  and  all  evacuant  medicines,  employed  in  ei- 
ther way,  are  not  only  superfluous,  but  commonly  hurtfuL 

1464.]  When  the  redundant  bile  appears  to  be  suffi- 
ic^ently  washed  out,  and  even  before  that,  if  the  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  become  very  violent,  and 
are  communicated  in  a  considerable  degree  to  other  parts 
of  the  body,  or  when  a  dangerous  debility  seems  to  be  in« 
duced,  the  irritation  is  to  be  immediately  obviated  by 
opiates  in  sufficiently  large  doses,  but  in  small  bulk,  and 
given  either  by  the  mouth,  or  by  glyster.f 

•  TIilo  rice  grvei  h «  proper  a  mild  diluent  as  any  we  can  use;  9s  is  also  water  in  whfdi  a 
crust  of  bread li  boiled.  A  wttj  small  quantity  of  port  wine  may  be  added  to  these  diluents  tf 
the  pulse  be  small  or  weak. 

4  A  pifl  consisting  of  a  najn  of  opium  may  be  f  iven  every  two  hours,  and  if  it  does  not  re» 
liere  the  ^nptoms  after  ttie  dtird  or  fourth  repetition,  we  may  injea  tbe  fonowinl  ftlyster  t 

Be*  Decoct.  Herd.  Sz. 
Tinct.  Thebaic  5ii- 
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14^5.}  Though  tbejiatiettt  b^in  tins  numnflr  vriierad^ 
it  frequently  happens^  that  when  the  operattoo  of  the  opi- 
um 18  orer,  the  diBeaie  shows  a  ten4eDcy  to  return ;  and^ 
for  at  least  some  diA after  the  first  attack,  d||irrrtaUlity' 
€Rf  the  intestifies,  afi  their  disposition  to  falRnto  potnliit 
spasmodic  contraotio^,  seem  to  continue.  In  this  sitiM 
tion,  tiie  repetitkMii  of  the  opiates,  for  perhapi  serenP 
days,  may  c(mie  to  b^  necessary;  and  as  the  debitity  eom- 
monly  induced  by  the  disease  favors  the  di^j^itioti  to 
spasmodic  affections^  it  is  often  useful  and  necessary,  to-> 
^her  with  the  opiates,  to  employ  the  tonic  powers  of  the 
Peru¥ifm  bark.^ 


CHAPTER  Xr. 

OF  DlARItHtEA,  OR  LOOSENESS. 

J  1166.]  T^HIS  disease  consists  in  evacuation  by  stool, 
X  m  I  )T«  frequent  and  of  more  liquid  matter  than 
usual.  This  leading  and  characteristic  symptom  is  so  divcT'^ 
Aified  in  Its  degree,  in  its  causes,  and  in  the  variety  of  mat- 
ter eracttated,  tbut  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  ge- 
neral ht^^v  of  tlie  disease. 

1 4fi7>]  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  dysentery,  by  not 
b^g  contai^ioiis  ;  by  bein^  generally  witnout  ftver ;  and 
by  being  with  the  evacuation  of  the  natural  excrements, 
which  are,  at  least,  for  some  time,  retained  in  dysentery. 
The  two  diseases  have  been  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
griping$  being  more  violent  in  the  dysentery  ;  and  they  are 
commonly  less  violent  and  less  ftequent  in  diarrhoea :  but  as 
they  frequently  do  occur  in  this  also,  and  sometimes  to  a 
considersljle  degree  so  they  do  not  aflford  any  proper  dis- 
tinction, f 

1468.]  A  diarrhoea  is  to  be  distingui^ihed  from  cholera 
chiefly  by  the  difference  of  their  causes  ;  whieb,  in  cholera, 

M.  f.  Enema. 

Tlni  girtter  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  Ulrica  if  tfacfvthotiUL  be  ooeaiioA.         «      _.     ^ 
*  The  bark  ia  these  cases  is  often  suceessTQUy  given  along  with  rhubaib,  as  ia  the  loDowvic  m- 

R.  Pttlv.  Cort.  Perav.  5  ft. 
Rad.  Rhei,  3i. 
M.  f.  Paly,  in  part.  squaL  xli.  dividend. 

One  of  thete  powders  may  be  Riven  three  limes  a  day  with. a  glavcf  pqri  wine.     .    -_,^_ 

t  Tenesmus  is  a  distinguisliinf  sjrmptom  of  (lysenteTy«  but  it  is  sommuet  present » <D«rnw» 

aUoj  tapcciaUj  those  diarrhflcas  wbicb  proceed  from  acrid  or  puuU  substances  i«  the  i»(«tiBe». 
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it  of  0M<  pecolMT  kiod  ;  but  in  diairhoea  'is  prodigiously  cb^ 
var»ficdy  as  wc  sbaUsee  presently.  It  has  been  common 
to  distinguish  cholera  by  the  evacuation  downwards  being 
of  bihou»  natber^  and  by  this  being  alv^ajs  accompanied 
with  &  vomitings  of  ibe  same  kind;  but  itdotsa  net  univcr- 
saHir  apply,  as.  a  dianlMea  is  smneume^  attended  with  vcu 
miting^  and  eten  of  Mmhmi  matter.  ^ 

1469.]  Thedisfease  of  diorrhcea^  thus  distinguished,  iif 
wry  ^ady  diversified ;  but  in  all  cases,  the  frequency  of 
•  stookiff  ta  be  imputed  to  a  ppeteraaturat  increase  of  the  pe^^ 
ristaltic  motion  m  the  whole,  oi  at  least  io  a  consicferable 
portion,  of  tba  inteatini^^canai.  This  inoreased  action  is 
in  different  degrees,  is  often  coMndflive  and  spasmodic,  and 
at  any  rate  is  a  naotes  nbnerTms  :>  for;  wbtck  raeson,  in  the 
Methodical  Nosology,  1  harve  refersed  it  to  the  order  of  Spas- 
mil  affld  accovdnuy' treat  of  it  in  this  place.  f   -; 

•  1410.]  Upon  the  saose  ground,  as  I  consider  the  4mease 
named  Lientery  to  bi^  an  increased  peristaltic  motion  over 
the  whole  of  the  intiestinai  eancd^  irking  from  ^  ptxoliiir 
irritability,  I  have  considered  it  as  merely  a  species  erf*  du 
arrhcea.  The  idea  of  a  laxity  of  tiie  intestinal  can*!  be- 
ing the  came  either  of  lientery,.  or  other  species  of  diar- 
rhcea,  appears  tame  to  be  withoul  foundation,  except  in  the 
single  case  of  frequent  liquid  stoaU  from  a  pg^i*y  of  the 
sphincter  am. 

r  MTl.}  The  increased  action  (tf  the  peristaltic  motiOkJIf  I 
consider  as  always  the  chief  part  of  the  proitcimate  cau;^  of 
dianrbcsa  :  but  the  disease  is  further,  und  indeed  chielly^ 
diversified  by  the  dlfierent  causes  of  this  increased  action  ^ 
which  we  are  now  to  inquire  into. 

1 412.].  The  several  eaases  of  the  iiK^reased  action  of  the 
intestines  may  be  referred,  I  think,  ia  the  first  place,  to 
'    two  general  head&. 

Tne  Jirst  is,  of  the  diseases  of  certain  parts  of  the  body 
which,  either  from  a  oonsent  of  the  intestines  with  these 
partsy  or  from' the  relation  which  the  intestines  have  to  the 
whole  system,  occasion,  an  increased  action  in  the  intes- 
tines, without  the  transference  of  any  stimulant  matter  from 
the  primary  diseased  part  to  them.     . 

The  second  head  of  the  causes  of  the  increased  action  of 
the  intestines  is  the  stimuli  of  various  hinds,  which  are  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  mtestines  themsel^ves. 

1473.]  These  affections  of  other  parts  of  the  system 
may  affect  the  intestines  without  transference  or  appli* 
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cation  of  aoy  of  the  stimulant  matter,  we  learn  fipm  fa^ice 
that  the  passions  of  the  mind  do  in  some  persons  excite^ 
diarrhoea. 

1474.]  That  diseases  in  other  parts  may  in  iike  maimer 
affect  the  intestines,  appears  from  the  dentition  of  infants 
frequently  exciting  diarrhcea.  I  belieire  that  the  gout  of- 
ten affords  anoth^  instance  of  the  same  kind ;  and  proba- 
bly there  are  others  also,  though  not  well  ascertains. 

1475.]  The  stimuli  (1472.)  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  intestines  are  of  very  various  kinds  ;  and  are  eiuer, 

1.  Matters  introduced  by  the  mouth. 

2.  Matters  poured  into  the  intestines  by  the  several  ex** 
cretories  opemng  into  them. 

3.  Matters  pourid  from  certain  preternatural  openings 
made  into  them  in  certain  diseases. 

1476.]  Of  those  (1475,  1.)  introduced  *  by  the  mouth, 
the  dr&t  to  be  meationed  are  the  ahments  commonly  taken 
in.  Too  great  a  quantity  of  these  taken  in,  often  prevents 
tla«^r  due  digestion  in  the  stomach ;  and  by  being  thus  sent 
ill  their  crude,  and  probablv  acrid,  state  to  the  intestines, 
they  frequeotly  excite  diarrhcea. 

The  same  aliments,  though  in  proper  quantity,  yet  hav- 
ing too  great  a  proportion,  as  frequently  happens,  of  sa-^ 
line  or  saccharine  matter  alon^  tnth  them,  prove  stimulant 
to  the  intestines,  and  excite  diarrhcea. 

But  our  alimeuts  prove  especially  the  causes  of  diarrhoea, 
according  as  they,  from  tneif.dwn  nature,  or  from  the 
"vreakness  of  the  stomach,  are  disposed  to  undergo  an  undue 
degree  of  fermentation  there,  and  thereby  become  stimu- 
lant to  the  intestines.  Thus  acescent  aliments  are  ready  to 
produce  diarrhea  ;  but  whether  from  thdr  having  any  di- 
rectly purgative  quality,  or  only  as  mixed  in  an  over  pro- 
portion with  the  bile,  is  not  well  determined. 

1477.]  Not  only  the  acescent,  but  also  the  putrescent 
disposition  of  the  aliments,  seems  to  occasion  adiarrho&a; 
ana  it  appears  that  even  the  effluvia  of  putrid  bodies,  taken 
in  any  way  in  large  quantity,  have  the  same  effect. 

Are  oils  or  fats,  taken  in  as  part  of  our  ahments,  ever 
the  cause  of  diarrhcea  ?  aud  if  so,,  in  what  manner  do  they 
operate  ?♦ 

1478.]  The  other  matters  introduced  by  the  mouth, 
which  may  be  causes  of  diarrhcea,  are  those  thrown  in  either 
as  medicines,  or  poisons  that  have  the  faculty  of  stimulat- 

*iUjiciii  oils  and  &tf  certaialjr  ixiiBit  tbt  inUtUaei,  and  maf  tbcfcfore  produce  dJanli^ 
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ing  tbe  alimentary  canal.  Thnsy  in  the  list  of  the  Materia 
Me<Bca)  we  have  a  lon^  catalogue  of  those  named  purga- 
tit«s  ;  and  io  the  list  of  poisons,  we  ha^e  many  possessed 
<rf^  the  same  quality.  The  former,  given  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity, occasion  a  temporary  diarriusa  ;  and  eiyen  in  very 
large  doses,  may  occasion  it  in  excess,  and  continue  it 
lon^r  than  usual^  producing  that  species  of  diarrhcea  nam- 
ed a  Hypercatharsis. 

1479.]  Tbe  matters  (1475,  2.)  poured  into  the  cavity  of 
die  intestines  from  the  excretories  opening  into  them,  and 
which  may  occasion  diarrhoea,  are  either  those  from  tbe 
jMtncreatic  or  biliary  duct,  or  those  from  the  ej^cretortes  in 
tlie  coats  of  the  intestines  themselves. 

1 480.]  What  changes  may  happen  in  the  pancreatic  j  uice 
I  do  not  exactly  know;  but  I 'suppose  that  an  acridfluid 
may  issue  from  tbe  pancreas,  even  while  still  entire  in  its 
structure  ;  but  more  especially  when  it  is  in  a  suppuratedi 
scirrhous,  or  cancerous  state,  that  a  veiy  acrid  matter  may 
be  poured  out  by  tbe  pancreatic  duct,  ana  occasion  diarrbosa. 
*  1481.]  We  know  well,  that  from  the  biliary  duct  the  bile 
may  be  poured  out  in  greater  quantity  than  usual  :  and 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  also  sometimes  poured  out 
of  a  more  than  ordinary  acrid  quality.  It  is  ycry  probable, 
that  in  both  ways  the  bile  is  frequently  a  cause  of  diarrhcpa. 

Though  I  have  said  above  that  diarrhcea  [Day  be  com- 
monly distinguished  from  cholera,  I  must  admit  here,  that 
as  the  causes  producing  that  state  of 'the  bile  which  occa- 
sions cholera,  may  occur  in  all  the  different  possible  de- 
grees of  force,  so  as,  on  one  occasion,  to  produce  the  most 
violent  and  distinctly  marked  cholera  ;  but,  upon  another, 
to  producQ  only  the  gentlest  diarrhcea :  which,  however, 
will  be  the  same  disease,  only  varying  in  degree :  so  I  think 
it  probable,  that  in  warm  climates,  and  in  warm  seasons,  a  - 
dtarrheea  biliosa  of  this  kind  may  frequently  occur,  not  to 
be  always  certainly  distinguished  from  cholera. 

However  tbis  may  be,  it  is  sufficiently  probable,  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  bile,  without  having  been  acted  upon  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate  or  season,  may  be  redundant  and  acrid, 
and  prove  therefore  a  particular  cause  of  diarrhoea. 

1482.]  Beside  bile  from  the  several  causes  and  in  the 
conditions  mentioned,  the  biliary  duct  may  pour  but  pus, 
or* other  matter  from  abscesses  m  the  liver,  which  may  be 
tbe  cause  of  diarrhoea. 

Practical  writers  take  notice  of«a  diarrhoea  wherein  a  thin 

Sn 
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and  bloody  liquid  is  discharged  ;  which  they  suppose  k^ 
have  proceeded  from  the  liver,  and  have  therefore  given 
the  disease  the  name  of  Hepatirrhoea  :  but  we  have  not  met 
with  any  instance  of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore  cannot  pro- 
perly say  any  thine  concerning  it. 

1483.]  A  second  set  of  excretories,  from  which  matter  is 
poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines^  are  those  front  the 
coats  of  the  intestines  themselves  ;  and  are  either  the  exha- 
knts  proceeding  directly  from  the  extremities  of  arteries^ 
or  the  excretories  from  the  mucous  follicles :  and  both  these 
sources  occur  in  prodigious  number  over  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  whole  intestinal  canal.  It  is  probable  that  it  is 
chiefly  the  effusion  from  these  sources  which ,  in  most  in- 
stances^  gives  the  matter  of  the  liquid  stools  occurring  io 
diarrhcsa. 

1484.]  The  matter  from  both  sources  may  be  poured  oilt 
in  larger  quantity  than  usual,  merely  by  the  increased  ac- 
tion oT  the  intestines;  whether  that  be  excited  by  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind  (1473.)  by  diseases  in  other  parts  of  the 
systeu]  [1472,  K)  or  by  the  various  stimulants  mentioned 
1416^  and  following;  or  the  quantity  of  matter  poured 
out  may  be  increased,  not  so  much  by  the  increased  action 
of  the  intestines,  as  by  an  increased  afflux  of  fluids  from 
other  parts  of  the  system. 

Tfaus^  cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  sup- 

Sressing  perspiration,  may  determine  a  greater  quantity  of 
uids  to  the  intestines. 

Thus,  in  the  ischuina  renalis,  the  urine  taken  into  the 
blood-vessels  is  sometimes  determined  to  pass  off  again  by 
the  intestines. 

In  like  mannet,  pus  or  serum  may  be  absorbed  from  the 
cavities  in  which  they  have  been  stagnant,  and  be  again 
.poured  out  into  the  intestines,  as  frequently  happens,  in 
particular  with  respect  to  the  water  of  dropies. 

1485.]  It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  a  diarrhcea  may  be 
excited  not  only  by  a  copious  afflux  of  fluids  from  other 
parts  of  the  system,  but  likewise  by  the  mere  determination 
of  various  acrift  matters  from  the  mass  of  blood  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  intestines.  Thus  it  is  supposed  that  the  mor* 
bific  matter  of  fevers  is  sometimi^  thrown  out  into  the  cavity 
of  the  intestines,  and  gives  a  critical  diarrhcea  :  and  whetb^ 
I  do  or  dp  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  critical  evacuations,  I 
think  it  is  probable  that  the  morbific  matter  of  the  exantbe-^ 
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mata  is  frequently  thrown  upon  the  ihtestiDes,  and  oeea^ 
sions  dtarrhcea. 

1486.1  It  is  to  me  further  probable,  that  the  putrescent 
matter  diffused  over  the  mass  of  blood  in  putrid  diseases, 
is  frequently  poured  out  by  the  exhalants  into  the  intestines^ 
and  proves  there  the  cause,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  diar- 
rhoea  so  commonly  attending  these  diseases. 

1487.]  Upon  this  subject  of  the  matters  poured  into  the 
cavity  of  the  intestines,  I  have  chiefly  considered  them  as 
poured  out  in  unusual  quantity,  but  it  is  probable  that,  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  also  changed  in  their  quality,  and 
become  of  a  more  acrid  and  stimulant  nature ;  upon  which 
account  especially  it  is  that  they  excite,  or  at  least  increase  . 
a  diarrhcea. 

1488.]  How  far,  and  in  what  manner,  the  exhalant  fluid 
mav  be  changed  in  its  nature  and  quality,  we  do  not  cer- 
tainly know;  but  with  respect  to  the  fluid  from  the  mucous 
excretories,  we  know,  that  when  poufod  out  in  unusuaJ 
quantity,  it  is  commonly,  at  the  same  time^  in  a  more  li- 
quid and  acrid  form;  and  may  prove,  tlierefore^  consider- 
ably irritating. 

1489.]  Though  the  copious  effusion  of  a  more  Ucpild 
and  acrid  matter  from  the  mucous  excretoriea,  be  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  matter  being  poured  out  immediately  as 
it  is  secreted  from  the  blood  into  the  mucous  follicles,  with^ 
out  being  allowed  to  stagnate  in  the  latter,  so  as  to  acquire 
that  miller  quality  and  thicker  consistence  we  commonly 
find  in  the  mucus  in  its  natural  state ;  and  although  we 
night  sMppose  the  excretions  of  a  thin  and  acrid  fluid 
should  always  be  the  effect  of  every  determination  to  the 
Bincous  follicles,  and  of  every  stimulant  applied  to  them  ; 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case;  and 
that  from  the  mucous  follicles,  there  is  frequently  an  in- 
creased excretion  of  a  mucus,  which  appears  in  its  proper 
form  of  a  mild,  viscid,  and  thickish  matter.  This  com- 
monly occurs  in  the  case  of  dysentery;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  give  a  species  of  diarrhoea,  which  has  been  pro- 
perly  named  the  Diarrhtea  Mucosa.  . 

1490.]  A  third  source  of  matter  ppu red  into  the  cavity 
of  the  intestines,  and  occasioning  diarrhoea  (1475.  3.)  is 
from  those  preternatural  openings  produced  by  diseases  in 
the  intestines  or  neighboring  parts.  Thus  the  blood-ves- 
sels on  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines  may  be  opened 
by  erosion,  rupture,  or  anastomosis,  and  pour  intcgfae  cai- 
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vit^  Aeir  Uood,  wfaioh»  either  by  ils  quaatiiy,  or  bjr  its 
acrimonj,  whether  inherent,  or  acquired  by  stagBolioo^ 
ma^  flofnetiines  ^re  a  diarrhoea  evacuating  bloody  matlier. 
This  is  what  I  think  happens  in  that  disease  which  hasbeea 
called  the  MeUena  or  Marbm  Niger. 

1491.]  Another  preternatural  source  <tf  matter  poured 
into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines,  is  the  rupture  of  abscewes 
seated  either  in  the  coats  of  the  intestines  themselves,  or  in 
amy  of  the  contiguous  viscera,  which,  during  an  inflamed 
state,  had  formed  an  adhesion  with  some  part  of  the  intea- 
tines.  The  matter  thus  poured  into  their  cavity  may  be 
various ;  purulent,  or  sanious,  or  both  together,  mixed  al 
the  same  time  with  more  or  less  of  blood;  and  in  each  of 
the^  states  may  be  a  cause  of  diarrhcea. 

1492.]  Amongst  the  stimuli  that  may  be  directly  applied 
to  the  intestines,  and  which,  by  increasing  their  peristalcte 
motion,  may  occasion  diarrhcea,  I  must  not  omit  to  wottn^ 
tion  worms  as  having  frequently  that  e£Fect. 

149S.]  I  must  also  mention  rare  a  state  of  the  intestines, 
wherein  their  peristaltic  motion  is  pretematurally  iacceas- 
ed,  and  a  diarrhcea  produced ;  and  that  is,  wh^i  they  are 
aflPected  with  an  ery  thematic  inflammation.  With  respec^t 
to  the  existence  or  such  a  state,  and  its  occasioning  diar- 
rhoea, see  what  is  said  above  in  398,  and  following.  Whe* 
ther  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  particular  and  distinct  case 
*of  diarrhcea,  or  is  always  the  same  with  some  of  those  pro- 
duced by  one  or  other  of  the  causes  above-mentioned^  I 
have  not  been  able  to  determine. 

1494.]  Lastly,  by  an  accumulation  of  alimentary  or  of 
other  matter  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines  from 
several  of  the  sources  above-mentioned,  a  diarrhoea  may 
be  especially  occasioned  when  the  absorption  of  the  Jacteafe, 
or  of  other  absorbents,  is  prevented,  either  by  an  obstruc- 
tion oi  their  orifices,  or  by  an  obstruction  of  the  mesen- 
teric glaads  through  which  alone  the  absorbed  fluids  can  be 
transmitted. 

In  one  instance  of  this  kind,  when  the  chyle  prepared  in 
.  the  stomach  and  duodenum  is  not  absorbed  in  the  course 
of  the  intestines,  but  passes  off  in  considerable  quantity  by 
the  anus,  the  disease  nas  been  named  Jlf^e^^  CgdiacuSj  or 
bimply  and  more  properly  Ceeliaca;  which  accordingly  I 
have  considered  as  « species  of  diarrhoea. 

1495,]  I  have  tllas  endeavored  to  point  out  the  vafi^^^ 
speci^f^f  disease  that  may  come  under  the  general  appeOa^ 
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tioB  ef  Diarribcea ;  wd  firom  th&t  enuroen^on  it  vUl  ap. 
pear,  ihat  many,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  tlie  cases 
of  diarrhoea^  are  to  be  considered  as  sympathetic  affisctions, 
and.  to  be  cured  only  by  curing  the  primary  disease  upon 
which  they  depend  ;  of  which,  howerer,  I  cannot  properly 
treat  here.  From  our  enumeration  it  will  also  appear,  that 
many  of  the  cases  of  diarrhcea  which  may  be  considered  as 
idiopathic,  will  not  require  my  saying  much  of  them  here. 
In  many  instances,  the  disease  is  ascertained,  and  also  the 
cause  assigned,  by  the  condition  of  the  matter  evacuated  ; 
so  that  what  is  necessary  to  correct  or  remove  it  will  be  suf- 
ficiently obvious  to  practitioners  of  any  knowledge.  In 
short,  I  do  not  find  that  I  can  offer  any  general  plan  for  the 
cure  of  diarrbcea  ;  and  all  that  I  can  pretend  to  do  on  this 
subject,  is  to  give  some  general  remarks  on  the  practice  that 
has  been  commonly  followed  in  the  cure  of  this  disease. 

1496.]  The  practice  in  this  disease  has  chiefly  proceeded 
upon  the  supposition  of  an  acrimony  in  the  fluids,  or  of  a 
laxity  in  tlie  simple  and  moving  fibres  of  the  iiite^ines ; 
and  the  remedies  employed  have  accordingly  been,  Correc- 
tors of  {articular  acrimony,  general  demulcents,  evacuants 
by  vomiting  or  purging,  astringents,  or  opiates.  Upon  each 
of  these  kinds  of  remedies  I  shall  now  offer  some  remarks. 

1497.]  An  acid  acrimony  is,  upon  several  occasions,  the 
cause  of  diarrhoea,  particularly  in  children  ;  and  in  such 
eases  the  absorbent  earths  have  been  very  properly  employ* 
ed.  The  common,  however,  and  promiscuous  use  of  these^ 
hath  been  very  injudicious  ;  and  where  there  is  any  putres* 
cency,  thev  must  be  hurtful, 

1498.]  The  cases  in  which  there  is  a  putrid.or  putrescent 
acrimony  prevailing,  have  been,  I  think  too  seldom  taken 
notice  Of ;  and,  therefore,  the  use  of  acids  too  seldom  ad- 
mitted. The  acrimony  to  be  suspected  in  biUous  cases,  is 
probably  of  the  putrescent  kind. 

1499.]  The  general  correctors  of  acrimony  are  the  mild 
diluents  and  demulcents.  The  former  have  not  been  so 
much  employed  in  diarrhoea  as  they  ought ;  for,  joined 
with  demulcents,  they  very  much  increase  the  effects  of  the 
latter  :  and  although  the  demulcents,  both  mucila^nbu^ 
and  oily,  may  by  themselves  be  useful^  jet  without  the  as- 
sistance of  diluents  they  can  hardly  be  introduced  in  such 
quantity  as  to  answer  the  purpose.* 

*  Liimeed  tea  h  both  dihtent  and  demulcent  i  but  fes  the  patient  sometimes  \m\\a  it,  we  may  ' 
iaitiplKx  oseadecoctio*  of  manh-maiknr  root,  or  of  quince  seed.    Hiete  irtftnioot  and  de- 
coctions ou^ht  to  be  extremely  thin.    An  ounce  of  bruised  *.uioce  seed  will  iiMilffMiiLe  pinia 
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1 500.]  As  indig^tioQ  and  crudities  present  in  diestomadi 
arc  so  often  tbe  cause  of  diarrhoea,  vomiting  must  therefore 
be  freaoently  very  useful  in  this  disease. 

In  hke  manner,  when  tbe  disease  proceeds,  as  it  often 
does,  from  obstructed  perspiration,  and  increased  afflux  of 
fluids  to  the  intestines,  vomiting  is  perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  restoring  tbe  determination  of  the  fluids  to 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

It  is  possible  also,  that  vomiting  may  give  some  inversion 
of  the  peristaltic  motion,  which  is  determiued  too  much 
downwards  in  diarrhoea  ;  so  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  re- 
medy which  may  be  very  generally  useful  in  this  disease.^ 

1501.]  Purging  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  univer- 
sally necessary,  and  has  been  more  generally  practised. . 
This,  however,  in  my  opinion,  proceeds  upon  very  mis- 
taken notions  with  respect  to  the  disease ;  and  such  a  prac- 
tice seems  to  me  for  the  most  part  superfluous,  and  in  ma- 
ny cases  very  hurtful.  It  goes  upon  the  supposition  of  an 
acrimony  present  in  the  intestines,  that  ought  to  be  carried 
out  by  purging  :  but,  if  that  acrimony  has  either  been  in- 
troduced by  the  mouth,  or  brought  into  the  intestines  from 
other  parts  of  the  body,  purging  can  neither  be  a  means  of 
correcting  nor  of  exhausting  it ;  and  must  rather  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  its  afflux,  and  of  aggravating  its  eflects. 
From  whatever  source  tbe  acrimony  ivnich  can  excite  a  di- 
arrhoea proceeds,  it  may  be  supposed  sufficient  to  evacuate 
itself,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  by  purging ;  and  as  in 
cholera,  so  in  the  same  kind  of  diarrhoea,  it  will  be  more 
proper  to  assist  the  evacuation  by  diluents  and  demulcents, 
than  to  increase  the  irritation  by  purgatives. 

1502.]  If,  then,  the  use  of  purgatives  in  diarrhoea  may 
be  considered,  even  when  an  acrimony  is  present,  as  super- 
fluous, there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  it  may  be  ex- 
tremely hurtful.     If  tbe  irritability  of  the  intestines  shall, 

•f  water  M  thick  and  ropjr  as  the  white  of  an  egf:  benee  a  drachm  b  rafl&d eat  far  a  pint  of  the 


We  have  anotlier  instance  of  a  diluent  and  demulcent  in  the  almond  emulsion,  wMcfa  ii  an 
«aG«edini  7  rkg^nt  medicine.  The  fonoulc  in  both  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pbaxmacopcias 
•re  not  weU  adapted  to  cases  of  diarrlMsa  :  for  tbe  former  contains  sugar,  and  the  tatter  oitter 
almonds ;  both  of  which  ingredienu  increase  the  irritation.  In  these  cases,  tberefoie,  an  emul* 
^u  made  with  sweet  almonds  and  gum  arabic,  ii  preferable  to  either  of  tbe  others :  as, 

R.  AmygdaL  dulc.  decorticat.  3i. 
Gum  Arabic.  31. 

Teic  In  mortatio  marmoreo,  et  adde  gradatim, 

Aq.  font.  lb.  L 
M.  f.  Emuls. 

*  The  mertKMis  of  givinf  the  tartar  emetic,  for  producing  citber  Tooiidng  or  sweating)  Bay  bt 
fptn  in  the  Mies  on  arUdc  185. 
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•from  afiections  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  or  other  caoses^ 
have  been  already  very  much  increased ,  purgatives  must 
necessarily  aggravate  the  disease.  In  the  case  of  lientery^ 
nobody  tbinb  of  ^ving  a  purgative  ;  and  in  many  cases  d 
diarrhoea  approaching  to  that,  they  must  be  equally  impro* 
per.  I  have  already  observed,  that  when  diarrhoea  pro- 
ceeds from  an  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  intestines,  whether  in 
too  great  quantity,  or  of  an  acrid  quality,  purgatives  may 
be  hurtful;  and,  whoever,  therefore,  considers  the  nume- 
rous and  various  sources  from  which  acrid  matter  may  be 
poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines,  will  readily  per- 
ceive, that  in  many  cases  of  diarrhoea,  purgatives  may  be 
extremely  pernicious. 

There  is  one  case  in  particular  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
When,  from  a  general  and  acrid  dissolution  of  the  blood, 
the  serous  fluids  run  oflF  too  copiously  in  the  cavity  of  the 
intestines,  and  excite  that  diarrhoea  which  attends  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  hectic'  fever,  and  is  properly  called  a  Colli- 
cjuative  Diarrhoea  ;  I  have,  in  such  cases,  orten  seen  purga- 
tives given  with  the  most  baneful  effects. 

There  is  still  another  case  of  diarrhoea  in  which  purga- 
tives are  pernicious  ;  and  that  is,  when  the  disease  depends^ 
as  we  have  alledged  it  sometimes  may,  upon  an  erjrthem^A ' 
tic  inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  if  there  be  a  case  of  diarrhoea 
depending  upon  a  laxity  of  the  solids,  purgativev  cannot 
there  be  of  any  service,  and  may  do  much  harm.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  will,  I  think,  appear,  that  the  use  of  purga- 
tives in  diarrhoea  is  very  nmch  limited ;  and  that  the  promiscu 
ous  use  of  them,  which  has  been  so  common,  is  injudicious, 
and  often  pernicious.  I  believe  the  practice  has  been  chiefly 
owing  to  tne  use  of  purgatives  in  dysenteric  cases,  in  which 
they  are  truly  useful  ;  because,  contrary  to  the  case  of  di- 
arrhoea, there  is  in  dysentery  a  considerable  constriction  of 
the  intestines.*  ^ 

1503.]  Another  set  of  remedies  employed  in  diarrhoea 
are  astringents.    There  has  been  some  hesitation  about  th« 

*  NothvithsUadiog  all  the  author  advances  oonoemiDt  the  dancer  of  purgatives  in  a  diarrhan» 
there  are  tume  cases  in  which  they  are  of  singular  uiiUtj.  Hm  arguments  in  this  article  aso 
doobileas  just ;  and,  in  the  spedcs  of  diarriura  which  be  here  enumerates,  purgatives  are  cer- 
tainly horml ;  bat  many  insiances  of  diarrhcra  occur,  which  proceed  fi-om  ati  acrimony  ihli  ia 
extremely  tenadoui,  and  that  adheres  doaely  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestino,  or  is  re- 
tained in  their  folds.  In  such  cases,  purgatives  are  the  only  remedies  for  removing  the  disease^ 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  used.  In  all  other  cases,  as  the  author  justly  observes,  they  are  cer- 
tainly pemiciouti  Having  ascertained  v/Aeii  purgatives  are  proper,  the  next  consiclcratioo  is» 
"whai  purgatives  ought  to  be  used  The  answer  is  obvious:— Neutral  salts,  particularly  Sod* 
phosphoraia,  Rochel  salt,  Glauber^  salts,  and  Epsom  salt,  w^ich  arc  enumerated  in  the  order 
of  ntiw  being  agreeable,  but  in  a  contrary  order  to  there  degree  of  eflkacy ;  the  Cp^ni  sah  be- 
ing the  least  agret^ble,  but  the  most  efficaciowh 
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employment  of  these  in  recent  cases,  upon  the  snppositioft 
that  they  might  occasion  the  retention  of  an  acrid  matter 
that  should  be  thrown  out.  I  cannot,  however,  well  ud* 
derstand  or  assign  the  cases  in  which  such  caution  is  neces- 
sary and  I  t^ink  that  the  power  of  astringents  is  seldom 
so  great  as  to  render  their  use  very  dangerous. 

The  only  difficulty  which  has  occurred  to  me,  with  res- 
pect to  their  use,  has  been  to  judge  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  they  are  especially  adapted.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
only  in  those  where  the  irritabihty  of  the  intestines  depends 
upon  a  loss  of  tone;  and  this,  I  think,  may  occur  from 
the  debility  of  the  whole  system,  or  from  causes  acting  on 
the  intestines  alone.  All  violent  or  long  continued  spas- 
modic and  convulsive  afiecticHis  of  the  iotestinai  canal  ne« 
cessarily  induce  a  debility  there ;  and  such  causes  often 
take  place,  from  violent  irritation,  in  colic,  dysentery, 
cholera,  and  diarrhopa.^ 

1504.]  The  last  of  the  remedies  of  diarrhcea  that  remain 
to  be  mentioned  are  opiates.  The  same  objections  have 
been  made  to  the  use  ot  these,  in  recent  cases  of  diarrhcniy 
as  to  that  of  astringents;  but  on  no  good  grounds:  for  the 
effect  of  opiates,  as  astringent,  is  never  very  permanent; 
-^  an  evacuation  depending  upon  irritation,  though  it  may 
befor  some  time  suspended  by  opiates,  yet  always  returns 
very  soon.  It  is  only  by  taking  off  irritability  that  opiates 
are  useful  in  diarrhGea  ;  and  therefore,  when  toe  disease  de- 
pends upon  an  increase  of  irritability  alone,  or  when,  though 
proceedmg  from  irritation,  that  irritation  is  corrected  or  ex- 
iiausted,  opiates  are  the  most  useful  and  certain  remedy. 
And  thougn  opiates  are  not  suited  to  correct  or  remove  an- 
irritation  applied,  they  are  often  of  great  benefit  in  suspend* 
ing  the  effects  of  that  irritation  whenever  these  are  violent : 

*The  astrintents  to  be  u«ed,  when  the;  are  proper,  are  rartous :  as  Alum,  Logwood*  Cate«- 
ehu,  Rhubarb,  «ec^  The  author  jusdy  remarks,  that  flstrini;CDts  arc  only  useful  in  cases  of  debi- 
lity, and  therefore  the  tonic  astringenu  are  undoubtedly  ^referable  to  any  other.  Rhubarb  and 
Peruvian  bark,  each  po«euingboth  these  qualities,  may  dierefore  be  advantageotisl;  used  god- 
joinuy,  as  in  the  foilowmg  formula  t 

R.  Piily.  Cort.  Peruv.  Bi. 
Rad.  Rhei,5fJ> 
M.  f.  Pulv. 

The  dose  of  this  powder  may  be  varied  according  (o  circumstances,  from  a  scrapie  to  a  dracfaVi 
twice  a  day,  with  a  glass  of  Port  wine  after  it.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  Out  in  div- 
rhotas  in  general,  peculiar  atteniiun  must  be  paid  to  dieu  TIte  oletaceous  and  Meacent  v«ie- 
lai>les  mti<>t  be  careiully  avoided  ;  as  must  also  all  fermented  liquors  enept  Port  wine  t  cMF  fne 
farinaceous  vegetables,  rice  is  the  best ;  and  rice-water,  with  a  liitJe  cinnamon  and  Pent  wbi^ 
i%  (he  most  i-ruper  drinV  for  paiients  in  thex  cases.  Roasted  meats  are  preferable  to  tioilcdi 
and  veal,  lamb,  or  chickens,  preferable  to  beef  or  mutton.  Pork  is  very  improper  {  nue  aho 
alt  kinds  of  fish.  Pudding  of  all  kinds  without  fruit  are  very  proper  food  for  such  pftUCMii  «•- 
pectaiiy  riec-puddings  made  widioat  eg^  bu^witbmiik  and  dan»mon;  aod'ilio  tkt^aSkt 
M^o  With  Port  wine,  blanc  m^nge,  ka. 
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ftndy  upon  the  whole,  it  will  appear^  that  opiates  may  ba 
▼ery  frequently,  and  with  great  propriety,  employed  in  the 
cure  of  diarrhoea. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  DIABETES. 

1505.]  nr^HIS  disease  consists  in  the  voiding  of  an  un« 
X    usually  large  quantity  of  urine.  ^ 

As  hardly  any  secretion  can  be  increased  without  an  in* 
creased  action  of  the  vessels  concerned  in  it,  and  as  some 
instances  of  this  disease  are  attended  with  affections  mani- 
festly spasmodic,  I  have  had  no  doubt  of  arranging  the 
diabetes  under  the  order  of  Spasmi. 

1506.]  This  disease  is  always  accompanied  with  a  great 
degree  of  thirst,  and  therefore  with  the  taking  in  of  a  great 
quantity  of  drink.  This  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the 
very  extraordinary  quantities  of  urine  voided :  but  still,  in- 
dependent of  this,  a  peculiar  disease  certainly  takes  place  ; 
as  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  does  almost  always  exceed 
the  whole  of  the  liquids,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  both 
tolids  and  liquids,  taken  in. 

1507.]  The  urine  voided  in  this  disease  is  always  very 
clear,  and  at  first  sight  appears  entirely  without  any  color  ; 
but  viewed  in  a  certain*  light,  it.  generally  appears  to  be 
slightly  tinged  with  a  yellowish  ^reen,  and  in  this  respect 
has  boen  very  properly  compared  to  a  solution  of  honey  in 
a  large  proportion  of  water. 

Examined  by  the  taste,  it  is  very  ^nerally  found  to  be 
more  or  less  sweet ;  and  many  expenments  that  have  now 
been  made  in  different  instances  of  the  disease  show  clearly 
that  such  urine  contains,  in  considerable  quantity,  a  sac- 
charine matter  which  appears  to  be  very  exactly  of  the  na- 
ture of  common  sugar. 

1508.]  Doctor  Willis  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  first 
who  took  notice  of  the  sweetness  of  the  urine  in  diabetes, 
and  almost  every  physician  of  England  has  since  taken  no-^ 
tice  of  the  same.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  there  is 
any  case  of  idiopathic  diabetes  in  which  the  urine  is  of  a 
different  kind.  Though  neither  the  ancients,  nor,  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  the  modems,  till  the  latter  were 
directed  to  it  by  the  Epglish,  have  taken  notice  of  the 

'3o 
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$wectms$  of  the  uciqe,  it  dpe»  not  persnade  me,  Umt  eil^ 
ID  apcieot  or  in  modern  times  the  urine  in  diabetes  was  d 
another  kind.  I  myself,  indeed,  think  I  have  met  with  pp^ 
instance  of  diabetes  in  which  the  urine  was  perfectly  insi- 
pid ;  and  it  wouM  seem  that  a  hke  observation  had  occur- 
red to  Dr.  Martin  Listen  I  am  persu^ed,  however,  that 
such  instances  are  very  rare  ;  and  that  the  other  is  by  much 
the  more  common,  a^  perhaps  the  almost  universal  occur- 
rence. I  judge,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  such  a  sac- 
cbarina  matter  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  cir^^um- 
stance  in  idiopathic  diabetes.  ;i  and  it  gives  at  least  the  only 
case  of  that  disease  that  I  can  properiy  treat  of  here,  £br  I 
9m  only  certain  thai;  what  I  am  further  to  mentajQu  relates  to 
such  a  case. 

1509.]  The  aotecedentSiof  this  diseasip,  and  coosequenU 
ly  the  remote  causes  of  k,  have  not  been  well  ascertained^ 
It  Qaay  be  true  diat  it  frequently  happens  to  men  who,  for 
9^  long  time  before,  bad  been  intemp^ateip  drinking  ;  dial 
it  happens  to  persons  of  a  broken  constitution,  or  wbo^  i|i 
we  omn  express  it,  ace  in  a  cachectic  state ;  that  it  some 
times  follows  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  that  it  has  often  oo^ 
curred  from  excess  in  drinking  of  mineral  watecs.  BoA 
none  of  these  causes  apply  very  gener^ly  to  the  cases  thai 
occur:  such  cases  are  not  always,  nor  even  frequently, 
followed  by  a  diabetes  ;  and  tbece  are  nutfiy  instances  of 
diabetes ;  which  could  not  be  referred  to  any  of  them. 
In  most  of  the  cases  of  this  disea^  whiph  I  have,  me^ 
with,  I  could  not  refer  it  to  any  particular  cause. 

15  ip.]  This  disease  csommooly  comes  on  slowly,  and  a)n 
most  imperceptibly,  without  any  previous  discnrder.  Ifc 
often  arises  to  a  considerable  degree^  and  subsists  long 
without  being  accompanied  with  evident  disorder  in  anp^ 
particular  part  of  the  system*  The  great  thirst  which  aU 
ways,  and  the  voracious  appetite  vichich  frequently,  occui; 
in  it,  are  often.  th»  only  ren)arkable  symptoms.  Under 
the  continuance  of  the  disease,  the  boay  is  often  greatly 
emaciated  ;  and  a  great  w^kdess  also  prevails.  The  pulse 
is  commonly  fnequent ;  and  an  obscure  fever  is  for  the  mos^ 
part  present.  When  t^e  disease  proves  fatal,  it  generally 
ends  with  a  fever,  in  many  circumstances,  particularly 
those  of  emaciation  and  debility,  resembling  a  nectic. 

1511.]  The  proximate  cause  of  this  disease  is  not  cer- 
tainly or  clearly  knowii.  It  seems  to  have  been  sometimes 
connected  withi  calculotts.  ^ections^  of  th^  kidn^s  >  and  it 


H  jfWSsibte,  titoe  iin  ittitattrtn  appli6d  tSiere  may  increase  the 
sectefion  of  urine.  It  p\ftttiaps  oftfen  does  so  ;  but  how  it 
should  ptodtrce  tbe  siti^fular  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
state  of  the  urine,  is  not  to  be  easily  explained.  It  cer- 
fainly  often  happens,  that  calculous  matters  are  long  pre- 
sent in  the  urinary  passages,  iJrithout  having  any  sucU  ef- 
fect as  that  of  producing  diabetes  in  any  shape. 

Some  have  sUpp*)sfed  that  the  disease  occurs  from  a  relax- 
ed  state  of  the  secretory  vessels  of  the  kidneys ;  and  indeed 
the  dissections  of  persons  who  had  died  of  this  disease  have 
shown  the  kidneys  in  a  irery  flaccid  state.  Thi's  however, 
fai  probably  to  be  cotisidefed  as  rather  the  effect  than  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

That  no  topical  affetttioft  of  th6  kidti^ys  has  a  shate  in 
producing  this  disease,  and  that  a  fault  in  tbe  assimilation 
of  the  fluids  is  rather  to  be  blamed,  I  conclude  from  hence, 
that  even  the  solid  food  taken  in,  increases  the  quantity  of 
the  urine  voided,  at  the  same  time  with  an  increase  of  the 
saccharine  matter  above-mentioned. 

]  5 1 2.]  The  diabetes  h^  been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a 
certain  state  of  the  bile :  and  it  is  true,  that  this  disease  has 
sometimes  occurred  in  .persons  who  were  at  the  same  time 
affected  with  diseases  of  the  liver  :  but  this  occurrence  does 
4iot  often  takc^place  ;  and  the  diabetes  frequently  occurs 
separately  from  any  affection  Of  tbe  liver.  In  twertty  in- 
stances of  diabetes  which  I  teLve  seen,  there  was  not  in  any 
one  of  them  any  evident  affsctton  of  the  liver. 

The  explanation  that  has  been  offered  of  tbe  nature  and 
operation  of  the  bile,  in  producing  diabetes,  is  very  hypo- 
tbetioal,  and  no  wise  satisfying. 

1513.]  As  I  have  already  said,  I  think  it  probable,  that 
in  most  cases  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease  is  some 
fault  in  the  assimilatory  powers>  or  in  those  employed  in 
converting  alimentary  matters  into  the  proper  animal 
fluids.  This  I  formerly  hinted  to  Dr.  Dobson,  and  it  has 
been  prosecuted  and  published  by  him ;  but  I  must  own 
that  it  is  a  theory  embarrassed  with  some  diflicultics  which 
I  cannot  at  present  very  well  remove, 

1514.]  The  proximate  cause  of  diabetes  being  so  little 
known  or  ascertained,  I  cannot  propose  any  rational  me- 
thod of  cure  in  the  disease.*  From  the  testimony  of  several 

*  The  dimue  is  happily  not  very  eommoo :  bat,  when  a  physician  is  callrd*  lie  is  under  the 
necessity  of  doing mmethinvt  and  not  remainincinactive.  Soaie  funeral  direction"  may  there* 
fore  be  acceptable  to  ti»e  youn;  practitioner.  The  cure  will  pnncipalty  consist  m  aroidiac 
whateverinay  relax  the  renal  veasels,  especially  by  avoiding  strong  dnok.  ^  As  the  quantity  o7 
sriae  ii  always  leis  in  proportion  as  tbe  per&innitibitis  increased,  it  leetiu  iidTifetfale  to  keep 
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mithors^  I  beiieye  that  the  disease  has  been  cured :  but  I 
believe  also,  that  this  has  seldom  happened ;  and  when  the. 
disease  has  been  cured,  I  doubt  much  if  it  was  effected  by 
the  several  remedies  to  which  these  cures  have  been  ascnb* 
ed.  In  all  the  instances  of  this  disease  which  I  myself  have 
seen,  and  in  several  others  of  which  I  have  been  informed, 
no  cure  of  it  has  ever  been  made  in  Scotland,  though  many 
instances  of  it  have  occurred,  and  in  most  of  them  the  re« 
medies  recommended  by  authors  have  been  diligently  em* 
ployed.  I  cannot,  therefore,  with  any  advantage,  enter 
into  a  detail  of  these  remedies ;  and  as  the  disease,  tc^e- 
ther  with  its  several  circumstaiices,  when  they  shall  here* 
after  occur,  is  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  diU^ent  in* 
vestigaticHi,  I  avoid  going  farther  at  present,  and  judge  it 
prudent  to  suspend  my  opinion  till  I  shall  have  more  ob- 
servations and  experiments  upon  which  I  can  form  it  more 
clearly. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  THE  HYSTERIA,  OR  THE  HYSTERIC 
DISEASE. 

1515.]  T^HE  many  and  various  symptoms  which  have 
X  been  supposed  to  belong  to  a  disease  under 
this  appellation,  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  ge- 
neral character  or  definition  of  it.  It  is,  however,  proper 
in  all  cages  to  attempt  some  general  idea  ;  and  therefore, 
by  taking  the  most  common  form,  and  that  concurrence  of 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  principally  distinguished,  I  have 
formed  a  character  in  my  system  of  Methodical  Nosology, 
and  shall  here  endeavor  to  illustrate  it  by  giving  a  more 
full  history  of  the  phenomena. 

1516.]  The  disease  attacks  in  paroxysms  or  fits.  These 
commonly  beffin  by  some  pain  and  fulness  felt  in  the  left 
side  of  the  belly.  From  this  a  ball*  seems  to  move  with 
a  grumbling  noise  into  the  other  parts  of  the  belly;  and, 
making  as  it  were  various  convolutions  there,  seems  to 
move  into  the  stomach  ;  and  more  distinctly  still  rises  up  to 

the  surface  of  the  skin  lax  and  penpirable ;  ind,  if  tfie  patients  suvng^  allovs  hiaaii  he  onxh^ 
freqwcntljf  to  asc  bodily  exercise  to  promote  sweat.  For  a  siiSflar  reason*  external  cold  inu«l 
J>e  avoided,  because  by  diminishing  perspiratfon.  a  laraer  quantity  of  fluid*  is  derived  *<*J5* 
kidneys.  Tir  some  cases  the  disease  may  be  prdMoly  owine  to  a  lav  or  weak  state  of  tiie  kid* 
nen:  hence  the  mdication  of  tonics,  as  Peruvian  bart»  ana  other  tonic  Utten. 
'  CuBunooljeaUed  Glebtu  hyjterictu  by  aathon. 
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the  top  of  the  guUet^  where  it  remains  for  some  time  and 
by  its  pressure  upon  the  larynx  gives  a  sense  of  suflFocation. 
By  the  time  that  the  disease  has  proceeded  thus  far^  the 
patient  is  affected  with  a  stupor  and  insensibility,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  body  is  agitated  with  various  convulsions. 
The  trunk  of  the  body  is  wreathed  to  and  fro,  and  the 
limbs  are  variously  agitated;  commonly  the  convulsive 
motion  of  one  arm  and  hand,  is  that  of  beating  with  the 
closed  fist,  upon  the  beast  very  violently  and  repeatedly. 
This  state  continues  for  some  time,  and  has  during  that 
time  some  remissions  and  renewals  of  the  convulsive  mo- 
tions; but  they  at  length  cease,  leaving  the  patient  in  a  stu- 
pid and  seemingly  sleeping  state.  More  or  less  suddenly, 
and  frequently  with  repeated  sighine  and  sobbing,  toge- 
ther with  a  murmuring  noise  in  the  belly,  die  patient  re- 
toms  to  the  exercise  of  sense  and  motion,  but  generally 
without  any  recollection  of  the  several  circumstances  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  fit. 

1517.]  This  is  the  form  of  what  is  called  an  hysteric 
paroxysm^  and  is  the  most  common  form  ;  but  its  parox- 
isms are  considerably  varied  in  different  persons,  and  even 
in  the  same  person  at  different  times.  It  diffsrs,  by  hav. 
ing  more  or  fewer  of  the  circumstances  above-mentioned ; 
by  these  circumstances  being  more  or  less  violent;  and  by 
the  different  duration  of  the  whole  fit. 

Before  the  fit  there  is  sometimes  a  sudden  and  unusually 
large  flow  of  limpid  urine.  At  the  coming  on  of  the  fit^ 
the  stomach  is  sometimes  affected  with  vomiting,  the  lungs 
with  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the  heart 
with  palpitations.  During  the  fit,  the  whole  of  the  belly^ 
and  particularly  the  navel,  is  drawn  strongly  inwards ;  the 
spincter  ani  is  sometimes  so  firmly  constricted  as  not  t^ 
admit  a  small  glystdr-pipe,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  aa 
entire  suppression  of  urine.  Such  fits  are,  from  time  to 
time,  ready  to  recur  ;  and  during  the  intervals,  the  patients 
are  liable  to  involuntary  motions,  to  fits  of  laughing  and 
crying,  with  sudden  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  ; 
while  sometimes  false  ipiagioations,  and  some  degree  of  de- 
lirium, also  occur. 

1518.]  These  affections  have  been  supposed  peculiar  to 
the  female  sex  ;  and  indeed  they  most  commonly  appear  in 
females :  but  they  sometimes,  though  rarely,  attack  also  the 
male  sex  ;  never,  however,  that  I  have  observed,  in  the  same 
exquisite  degree. 
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In  the  femftle  sex,  the  disease  occnrs  especially  from  th« 
age  of  puberty  to  that  of  thirty-five  years  ;  and  th<High  it 
does  soroetimesi  yet  k  very  seldom  appears  before  the  former 
or  after  the  latter  of  these  periods. 

At  all  ages,  the  time  at  which  it  most  readily  occurs  is  that 
of  the  menstrual  period. 

The  disease  more  especially  affects  the  females  of  the 
most  exquisitely  sanguine  and  plethoric  habits,  and  fre* 
quently  affects  those  of  the  most  robust  and  masculine  con* 
fltitutions. 

It  aflects  the  barren  more  than  the  breeding  women,  and 
therefore  frequently  young  widows. 

It  occur?  especially  in  tnose  females  who  are  liable  to  the 
Nymphomania  ;  and  the  Nosologists  have  properly  enough 
marked  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  disease  by  the  title  of 
Hysteria  Libidinosa, 

In  the  persons  liable  to  the  fits  of  this  disease,  it  is  rea- 
dily excited  by  the  passions  of  the  mind,  and  by  every  con- 
siderable emotion,  especially  those  brought  on  by  surprise. 

The  persons  liable  to  this  disease  acquire  often  such  a  de-^ 
gree  of  sensibility,  as  to  be  strongly  affected  by  every  im- 
IMression  that  comes  upon  them  by  surprise. 

1519.]  In  this  history,  there  appears  to  be  a  concurrence 
of  symptoms  and  circumstances  properly  marking  a  very 
particular  disease,  which  I  think  may  be  distinguished  from 
all  others.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  improperly  consi- 
dered  by  physicians  as  the  same  with  some  other  diseases, 
and  particularly  with  hypochondriasis.  The  two  diseases 
may  have  some  symptoms  in  common,  but  for  the  most  part 
are  considerably  clrflerent. 

;■  Spasmodic  affections  occur  in  both  diseases  :  but  neither 
^  frequently,  nor  to  so  great  a  degree,  in  hypochondriasis 
is  fn  hysteria. 

'  Persons  liable  to  hysteria  are  sometimes  affected  at  the 
same  time  with  dyspepsia.  They  are  often,  however,  en- 
tirely free  from  it ;  but  I  believe  this  never  happens  to  per- 
sons affected  with  hypochondriasis. 

These  different  circumstances  mark  stnne  difference  in  the 
two  diseases;  but  they  are  still  more  certainly  distinguished 
by  the  temperament*  they  attack,  and  by  the  timet  o'  I'f* 
at  which  they  appear  to  be  most  exquisitely  formed. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  the  two  diseases  dif- 

"  •  Hysteria  attacks  the  nnguine  and  pfetlwric.  bat  Hypochondriasis  the  melanchoric.        . 

*  lIy|MKlH)ndriasis  scarcely  ever  appean  caHy  in  life,  nor  Hytieiia  luM :  to4  Hy pocho«tn»** 
Hcumet  aggravatcfl*  but  Hysteria  relieved  bv  advaodnf  a^e. 
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fe?  ooly  ia  veapect  of  tbeir  appearing  iq  different  sexes.  Bat 
this  i^  not  well  founded  :  for  although  the  hysteria  appears 
piost  coinoiooly  in  fepiales,  the  male  sex  is  not  absolutely 
free  from  it,  as  I  have  observed  above  ;  and  although  the 
by  pochoodhasb  may  be  most  frequent  in  men,  the  instances 
of  it  in  the  female  sex  are  very  common.* 

ISfiQ.]  From  all  these  considerations^  it  must,  I  think,  ap* 
p^ar,  that  the  hysteria  ipay  be  very  well,  and  properly,  dis« 
tinguished  from  hypochondriasis. 

Further,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  with  great  impo« 
priety,  that  almo«t  every  degree  of  the  irregular  motimis 
of  th^  nervous  system  has  been  referred  to  the  one  ot 
other  of  these  two  diseases.  Both  aro; marked  by  a  peoi. 
Uarity  of  temperament^  as  well  as  by  certain  symptoms 
qommonly  accompanying  that ;  but  some  of  these,  and  ma- 
ny others  usually  marked  by  the  name  of  nervous  symp^ 
toms  may,  from  various  causes,  arise  in  temperaments  dif« 
fereut  from  that  which  is  peculiar  to  either  hysteria  or  hy^ 
pochondriasis,  and  without  being  joined  with  the  peculur 
avmptoms  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  disease :  so  thai 
the  appellations  of  Hysteric  and  Hypochondriac  are  very 
inaccurately  applied  to  them.  Under  what  view  thetm 
^  symptoms  are  otherwise  to  be  considered,  I  am  not  ready 
to  determine  ^  but  must  remark,  that  the  appellation  of 
Nervous  Diseases  is  too  vague  and  undefined  to  be  of  any? 
useful  application. 

15^i.]  Having  thus  endeavored  to  distinguish  hysterias 
from  every  other  disease,  I  shall  now  attempt  its  peculiar 
pathology.  With  respect  to  this,  I  think  it  will,  in  the  firse 
place,  be  obvious,  that  its  paroxysms  begin  by  a  convulsive 
and  spasmodic  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is 
afterwards  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  to  a  great  part 
of  the  nervous  system.  Although  the  disease  appears  to 
begin  in  the  alimentary  canal,  yet  the  connection  which 
the  paroxysms  so  often  have  with  the  menstrual  flux,  and 
with  the  cUseases  that  depend  on  the  state  of  the  genitals, 
Sthows,  that  the  physicians  have  at  all  times  judged  rightly 
in  considering  this  diiei»e  as  an  affection  of  the  uterus  and' 
other  parts  of  the  genital  systenf. 

1522.]  With  regard  to  this,  however,  I  can  go  no  farther. 
In  what  manner  the  uterus,  and  in  particular  the  ovaria,  ar» 
affected  in  this  disease  ;  how  the  affection  of  these  is  com^ 
lOunicated,  with  particular  circumstances,  to  the  alimeu- 

*Tbe  llypocfaondriaritio  woaen  has  bats  btqa€aOr  mittalMii  for  Uymtti^ 
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tar V  canal  ;  or  how  the  affection  of  this,  rising  up wards^ 
affecti  the  brain,  so  as  to  occasion  the  particular  c(HIvu1-> 
sions  which  occur  in  this  disease,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
explain. 

But  although  I  cannot  trace  this  disease  to  its  first  causes, 
or  explain  the  whole  of  the  phenomena,  I  hope,  that  with 
respect  to  the  general  nature  of  the  disease,  I  inay  form 
general  conclusions,  which  may  serve  to  direct  our  con« 
duct  in  the  cure  of  it. 

1523.]  Thus,  from  a  consideration  of  the  predisponent 
and  occasional  causes,  it  will,  I  think,  appear,  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  proximate  cause  is  a  mobility  of  the  sys- 
tem, depending  generally  upon  its  plethoric  state. 

1524.]  Whether  this  disease  ever  arises  from  a  mobility 
of  the  system,  independent  of  any  plethoric  state  of  it,  I 
cannot  po.utively  determine  ;  but  in  many  cases  that  have 
subsisted  for  some  time,  it- is  evident  that  a  sensibility,  and 
consequently  a  mobility^  are  acquired,  which  often  appear 
when  neither  a  general  plethora  can  be  supposed  to  subsist, 
Bor  an  occasional  turgescenee  to  have  happened.  How- 
ever, as  we  have  shown  above,  that  a  distension  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  seems  to  occasion  epilepsy,  and  that  a 
turgescenee  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  seems  to 
produce  asthma  ;  so  analogy  leads  me  to  suppose,  that  a 
turgescenee  of  blood  in  the  uterus,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
genital  system,  may  occasion  the  spasmodic  and  convul- 
sive motions  which  appear  in  hysteria.  It  will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  evident,  that  this  affection  of  the  genitals 
must  especially  occur  in  plethoric  habits  ;  and  every  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  disease  serves  to 
confirm  this  opinion  with  respect  to  its  proximate  cause. 

*  1525. J  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  analogy  of 
hysteria  and  epilepsy  will  readily  appear ;  and  M'hy,  there- 
fore,  I  am  to  say  that  the  indications  of  cure  are  the  same 
in  both. 

As  the  indications,  io  the  several  means  of  answering 
them  are  so  much  the  same  in  both  diseases,  that  the  same 
observations  and  directions,  with  regard  to  the  choice  and 
employment  of  these  remedies,  that  have  been  delivered 
>above  on  the  subject  of  epilepsy,  will  apply  pretty  exacdy 
to  hysteria  ;  and  therefore  need  not  to  be  repeated  here.* 

•  AUhough  the  indicaf ions  of  cure  may  be  the  same  In  both  diseases,  yet  in  hysteria  we  *i« 
more  frequently  nndrr  ih^  necessity  of  relieving  the  violence  of  the  syroptoms  than  inepUep^ 
and  for  this  purpose  wc  must  have  recourse  to  h  variety  of  oniiiiiasinodics. — Asafbetidl^  iofarl- 
mu  fomttf  if  uually  employed  i  u  are  alio  voiadle  tpthti ;  buiboth  these  joined  prove  |ilM« 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  CANINE  MADNESS  AND  HYDROPHOBIA. 

l$W.  'T^HIS  disease  bas  been  so  exactly  and  fuUj  de- 
X  scribed  in  books  that  are  in  every  body's 
bands,  tbat  it  is  on  no  account  necessary  for  me  to  give  any 
hist<Mry  of  it  bere ;  and  with  respect  to  tne  patb<dogy  of  it,  I 
ind  tbat  I  can  say  nothing  satisfying  to  myself ,  or  that' I 
catn  expect  to  prove  so  to  others.  I  nnd  also,  with  respect 
to  the  cure  of  this  disease,  that  there  is  no  subject  in  which 
the  fallacy  of  experience  appears  more  strongly  than  in  this* 
From  the  most  ancient  to  the  [iresent  times,  many  reme-* 
diesfor  pt'eventing  and  curing  this  disease  have  been  recom- 
mended under  the  sanction  of  pretended  experience,  and 
have  perhaps  also  kept  thdr  credit  for  some  time :  but  suc« 
ceeding  times  have  generally,  upon  the  same  nound  of  ex*« 
perience,  destroyed  tbat  credit  entirely  ;  and  most  of  the 
remedies  formerly  employed  are  now  fallen  into  absdiute 
neglect.  In  the  present  age,  some  new  remedies  have  be^k 
proposed,  and  have  experience  aliedged  to  vouch  for  tbeir> 
efficacy ;  but  many  doubts  still  remain  with  respect  to  this : 
and  though  I  cannot  determine  in  this  matter  from  my  own 
experience,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  the  best 

eSkiclcas  than  either  of  them  singlr.  There  are  eiceHent  foinmlaD  oiF  thU  kiad  in  the  London  "^ 
and  Edinburgh  Pharaiacopoeiasi  unoer  the  title  of  Spiritus  Amnionic  foetidot.  Its  dose  it  twen- 
ty or  thirty  drops,  repeated  accordite  to  the  urfency  of  tiie  caK}  several  times  a  day.-«Tbe 
Tfoctora  Castorei  composita  oi  the  Bmnbui«h  Pharmacop«sla  is  anotlier  excellent  fbrmnla  of 
the  same  kind :  it  is  a  remedy  of  real  efficacy.  The  dose  of  it  is  thirty  or  forty  drops  repeatwl 
occasionally.— The  Tinctura  Vo]erian»  TOlatiUs  of  both  the  Pharmacopoeias  u  also  frequeMlj  • 
uitd.  Its  dose  is  a  tea-spoonfnl  or  two.— Pew  of  tfie  eompodtions  of  tne  shops  are  found  to  her 
more  eflkacious  antispasmodics  than  the  Spiritus  iEtheris  VitrioUcus  compositus  of  the  London 


ently  efficacious.  Sometimes  Um^  may  be  yaziously  combined  wiih  one  afMOther*  and  with 
opium.  Opium,  however,  ought  not  to  be  used,  except  where  other  antispasmodics  foil,  «  k 
always  leaves  the  patient  remarkably  low,  and  liable  to  fetumf  of  the  paiwxysms.— BttldetiM 
use  of  these  remedies  internally,  some  of  them  may  be  oaefulhr  employed  externally ;  as  strqag 
volatSe  spirits  to  the  nose,  the  vitrioHc  sether  to  the  temples,  &c.— These  reme(fiea  are  cfaldlf 
designed  for  occasionally  removing  the  violence  of  syaoptoms  abut  the  fetid  gums,  in  sabstanee» 
must  be  used,  when  we  wish  to  produce  petmaaent  eflects.  The  formtdc  of  tbem  are  in  bodi 
oar  Pharmacopoeias^  under  the  title  of  GaOHpUlaf  but  they  will  be  fMindmucfa  more  cfficadout 
by  adding  to  them  a  Utde  castor,  as  in  the  felmieg  formula  t 

&.  PSuL  Gummos.  Edinb.  |f£>. 
Castor.  Russic*  5i« 
Syr.  simpL  q.  s.         ** 
M.  £  mass,  in  pilulas  Izxv.  eqnales  dividend. 

rive  of  these  pUb  may  be  taken  twice  a  day,  washing  them  down  with  a  tea-cupful  of  cold 
^nter  with  a  ica-spnonful  of  volatile  tincture  of  valsriaoin  it^The  Pilola  fioetide  of  the  Swed- 
nhPh^^Bacopoeia,  la  whidt  castor  is  one  of  the  ln£rcdiCQ%  is  prefer4ble  to  either  of  oar  gum* 

3p    *    \.^ 
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judc^ment  I  can  form  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  the  re* 
medieti  at  present  recommended. 

1527.]  I  am  in  thfi  first  place,  firmly  persuaded,  that 
the  most  certain  means  of  preventing  the  consequences  of 
the  bite,  is  to  cut  out,  or  otherwise  destroy,  the  partiv 
which  the  bite  has  been  made.  In  this  every  body  agrees ; 
but  with  this  difierence,  that  some  are  of  opinion  that  it 
can  only  be  etifiM:tual  when  it  is  done  very  soon  after  the 
wound  has  been  made,  and  they  therefore  neglect  ft  when 
thhj  opportunity  is  missed.  There  have  been,  however, 
noexpehments  made  proper  to  determine  this  matter  :  and 
there  are  many  considerations  which  lead  me  to  think, 
that  the  poison  is  not  imfliedtately  communicated  to  the 
system  ;  and  therefore,  that  this  measure  of  destroying  the 
part  may  be  practised  with  advantage,  even  many  days  af- 
ter the  bite  has  been  g^ven. 

1528.]  VVhilst  the  state  of  our  experience,  with  respect 
to  sereral  remedies  now  in  use,  is  uncertain,  I  cannot  ven- 
ture  to  assert  that  any  of  these  is  absolutely  ineffectu- 
al j  but  I  cat!  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  efficacy  of 
mercury,  given  very  largely,  and  persisted  in  for  a  )ong 
time,  both  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  disease,  and  m 
Curing  it  when  it  has  actually  come  on,  is  better  supported 
by  experience  than  that  of  any  other  remedy  now  proposed 
or  commonly  employed. 


BOOK   IV- 

OF  VESANIiE,  OR  QF  THE  DISORDERS  OF 
THE  INTELLECTUAL  FUNCTIONS. 


CHAPTER  L 

OF  fesjnijE  in  general. 

1529.]  T^HE  Nosologists,  Sauvages,  and  Sagar,  b  a 
JL  class  of  diseases  under  the  title  of  vESANiiE, 
have, comprehended  the  two  orders,  of  Halluclnatmies  or 
False  Perceptions,  and  of  Morositates  or  Erroneous  Appe- 
tites and  Passions;  and,  in  like  manner,  Linnseus ia  nis 
class  of  M£NTAL£s,  corresponding  to  ^e  Vesauise  oif  ^iuv- 
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3y  has '  comprehended  the  two  orders  oi  ImagmarU 
anS  Paihetici,  nearly  the  same  with  the  HaUucinationes  and 
Morositates  of  that  author.  This,  however,  from  several 
considerations,  appears  to  n«e  improper  ;  and  I  have  there* 
fore  formed  a  class  of  Vesanise  nearly  the  same  with  the  Pa* 
iranoise  of  Vogel,  excluding  from  it  the  HaUucinationes  and 
JVIoroiitates,  which  I  have  referred  to  the  Morbi  Lovales. 
Mr.  Vogel  has  done  the  like,  in  separating  from  the  Para- 
noise  the  false  perceptions  £u:id  erroneous  appetites  ;  and  has 
thrown  these  into  another  class,  to  which  be  has  given  (he 
title  of  H  vpersDstheses. 

1530.]  It  is  indeed  true,  that  certain  hallucinationes  and 
morositates  are  frequently  combined  with  what' I  propose  to 
consider  as  strictly  a  vesania  or  an  erroneous  iudgment ; 
and  sometimes  the  hallucinationes  sseem  to  lay  toe  lounda- 
iion  of,  and  to  form  almost  entirely,  the  vesania.  But  as 
most  part  of 'the  hallucinationes  enumerated  by  the  Nosolo- 
gists  are  afiTeetions  purely  topical,  and  induce  no  other  error 
of  judgment  beside  that  whVch  relates  to  the  single  object  of 
thei  sense  or  particular  organ  afl^ted  ;  so  these  are  certain- 
ly to  be  separated  from  the  diseases  which  consist  in  a  more 
general  auction  of  the  judgment.  Even  when  the  halluri- 
nationes  constantly  accompany  or  seem  to  induce  the  vesa- 
nia,  yet  being  such  as  arise  firom  internal  causes,  and  oiay 
be  presumed  to  arise  from  the  same  cause  as  the  more  gene- 
ral afllection  of  the  judgment,  they  are  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  symptoms  of  this  only. 

In  hke  manner  I  judge  with  respect  to  the  morositates^ 
or  erroneous  passions,  that  accompany  vesania  ;  which,  as 
consequences  of  a  false  judgment,  must  he  con^dered  as 
arising  from  the  same  causes,  and  as  symptoms  oniy^  of;,44|^ 
more  general  afiection.  •  ;- 

There  is,  indeed,  one  case  of  a  morositas  which  seems  to 
induce  a  vesania,  or  more  general  affection  of  the  judg- 
ment ;  and  this  may  lead  us  to  consider  the  vesania,  in  this 
case,  as  a  symptom  of  an  erroneous  appetite,  but  will  not 
afford  any  good  reason  for  comprehending  the  morositatea 
in  general  under  the  vesania^,  considered  as  primary  diseases. 

The  limitation,  therefore,  of  the  class  of  Vesania;  to  the 
lesions  of  our  judging  faculty,  seems  from  every  conside- 
ration to  be  proper. 

The  particular  diseases  to  be  comprehended  under  this 
class,  mav  be  distinguished  according  as  they  affect  persons 
in  the  time  of  waking  or  sleeping.     Those  which  ad'eci  men 
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awake»  mmj  again  be  conttdened^  as  they  eooaigtiD  an  ^ 
iieouB  judgnenty  to  wkich  I  shall  give  the  appeUatioo  cf 
Delirium;  or  as  diey  consist  in  a  weakness  or  imperfection 
of  judgment,  which  I  shall  name  Fatuity.  I  b^in  mkh 
the  consideration  of  Delirium. 

1531 .]  As  men  differ  greatly  in  the  soundness  and  force  of 
tibeirjudgment,  so  it  ma^  be  proper  here  to  ascertain  moifc 
precisely  what  error  or  imperfection  of  our  judgbg  facul* 
ty  is  to  be  cotMidered  as  morbid ,  and  to  admit  of  the  appeU 
lations  of  Delirium  and  Fatuity.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  first 
consider  the  morbid  errors  of  judgement  under  the  creneral 
appellation  of  Delirium,  which  has  been  common)^  em- 
ployed to  denote  every  'mode  of  such  error. 

1532.]  As  our  judgment  is  chiefly  exercised  in  discern* 
ing  and  judging  of  the  several  relations  of  things,  I  appro** 
hend  that  ddinum  may  be  defined  to  be,^~In  a  person 
awake,  a  false  or  mistaken  judgment  of  those  relations  of 
things,  which,  as  occurring  most  frequently  in  life,  are 
those  about  which  the  generality  of  men  form  the  same 
judgment ;  and  particularly  when  the  judgment  is  very  dif«- 
ferent  from  what  the  person  himaeu  had  before  usually 
formed. 

1.533.]  With  this  mistaken  judgment  of  relations  there 
is  firequently  joined  some  fake  perception  of  external  ob«> 
jects,  without  any  evident  fault  in  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
which  seems  therefore  to  depend  upon  an  internal  cause; 
that  is,  upon  the  imagination  arising  firom  a  condition  ia 
the  brain  presenting  objects  which  are  not  actually  present. 
Such  false  perceptions  must  necessarily  occasion  a  ddiriui|i> 
or  an  erroneous  judgment,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
disease. 

1534.]  Another  circumstance,  commonly  attending  de^ 
lirium,  iff  a  very  unusual  association  of  ideas.  As,  with 
respect  to  most  of  the  a&irs  of  common  life,  the  ideas  laid 
up  in  the  memory  are^  in  most  men,  associated  in  the  same 
manner ;  so  a  very  unusual  association,  in  any  individual, 
must  prevent  his  forming  the  ordinary  Judgment  of  those 
rdatious  which  are  the  most  common  roundation  of  asso* 
ciation  in  the  memory:  and  therefore  this  unusual  and 
commonly  hurried  association  of  ideas,  usually  is,  and  may 
be  considered  as,  a  part  of  delirium.  In  particular  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  certain  mark  of  a  general  morbid  affsc- 
tion  of  the  intellectual  organs,  it  being  an  interruption  or 
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peryeffliofi  of  die  ordinary  operatiws  of  memory^  the  eooir 
moB  and  necessary  foundation  of  toe  exercise  of  jiidgoient. 

1S35*]  A  third  circumstance  attending  delirium,  is  a« 
emotion  orp&ssion,  sometimes  of  the  angry ,  sometimes  of 
the  timid  kmd ;  and  from  whatever  cause  in  the  perception 
or  indgment^  it  is  not  proportioned  to  such  cause,  either 
in  the  manner  formerly  customary  to  the  person  himself,  or 
in  the  manner  usual  with  the  generality  of  other  men. 

1536.]  Delirium,  then,  may  be  more  shortly  defined — 
In  a  person  awake,  a  false  judgment  arising  from  percep- 
lions  of  imagination,  or  from  nilse  recollection,  and  com* 
monly  producing  disproportionate  emotions. 

Such  delirium  is  of  two  kinds;  as  it  is  combined  with 
P3nrexia  and  comatose  affections ;  or,  as  it  is  entirely  witli- 
out  any  such  combination.  It  is  the  latter  case  that  we 
name  Insanity;  and  it  is  this  kind  of  delirium  only  that  I 
itm  to  treat  of  here. 

1537.]  Insanity  may  perhaps  be  property  considered  as 
a  ^ent^  comprehending  many  dinerent  species,  each  of 
which  may  deserve  our  attention  ;  but  berore  proceeding 
to  the  consideration  of  particular  species,  I  think  it  pro* 
per  to  attempt  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  insanity  in 
general.  ^ 

1538.]  In  doing  tbs,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  as  de« 
monstrated  elsewhere,  that  although  this  disease  seems  to 
be -chiefly,  and  sometimes  solely,  an  affection  of  the  mind  ; 
yet  the  connection  between  the  mind  and  body  in  this  case 
IS  such,  that  these  affections  of  the  mind  must  be  consi- 
dered as  depending  upon  a  certain  state  of  our  corporeal 
fart.  See  Halleri  Prim.  Un.  Physiolog.  §  570.  See  Boer- 
aavii  Inst.  Med.  §  581.  696. 

1539.]  Admitting  this  proposition,  I  must  in  the  next 
place  assume  another,  which  I  likewise  suppose  to  be  de* 
jffionstrated  elsewhere.  This  is,  that  the  part  of  our  bod j 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  mind,  and  therefore 
xnore  especially  concerned  in  every  affection  of  the  Intel- 
lectual  functions,  is  the  common  origin  of  the  nerves  ; 
which  I  shall,  in  what  follows,  speak  of  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Brain. 

1540.]  Here,  however,  in  assuming  this  last  proposition, 
a  very  great  difficulty  immediately  presents  itself.  Altho* 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  operations  of  our  intellect  always 
depend  upon  certain  motions  taking  place  in  the  brain,  (see 
Gaub,  Peth,  Med.  §  523 ;)  yet  these  motions  have  never 
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been  the  objects  of  our  senses,  nor  have  we  been  able  to 
perceive  that  any  particular  part  of  the  brain  has  more  con- 
cern in  the  operations  of  our  intellect  than  any  other.  Nei-  ' 
ther  have  we  attained  any  knowledge  of  what  share  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  brain  have  in  that  operation  ;  and  there- 
fore, iii  this  situation  of  our  science,  it  must  be  a  very  diffi«. 
cult  matter  to  discover  those  states  of  the  brain  that  may 
give  occasion  to  the  various  state  of  our  intellectual  functions. 

1541.]  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  diiferent  state  of  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  has  some  share 
in  afiecting  the  operations  of  the  intellect :  and  physicians, 
in  seeking  for  the  causes  of  the  different  states  or  our  intel- 
lectual functions,  have  hardly  looked  further  than  into  the 
state  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  or  into  the  condition  of  the 
blood  itself:  but  it  is  evident  that  the  operations  of  the  intel- 
lectual functions  ordinarily  go  on,  and  are  often  considera- 
bly varied,  without  our  heme  able  to  perceive  any  difference 
either  in  the  motions  or  in  the  conditions  of  the  blood. 

1542.]  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
state  of  the  intellectual  functions  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
state  and  condition  of  what  is  termed  the  Nervous  Power, 
or,  as  we  suppose,  of  a  subtile  very  moveable  fluid,  included 
or  inherent,  in  a  manner  we  do  not  plearly  understand  in 
every  part  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  and  which  in  a  living  and  healthy  man  is  capable  of 
being  moved  from  every  one  part  to  every  other  of  the  ner- 
vous system. 

1543.]  With  respect  to  this  power,  we  have  pretty  clear 
proof  that  it  frequently  has  a  motion  from  the  sentient  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves  towards  the  brain,  and  thereby  pro- 
duces sensation  ;  and  we  have  the  same  proof,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  volition  the  nervous  power  has  a  motion  from 
the  brain  hito  the  muscles  or  organs  of  motion.  Accord- 
ingly, as  sensation  excites  our  intellectual  operations,  and 
volition  is  the  effect  of  these,  and  as  the  connection  between 
sensation  and  volition  is  always  by  the  intervention  of  the 
brain  and  of  intellectual  operations  ;  so  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  that  these  latter  depend  upon  certain  nrations,  and 
the  various  modification  of  these  motions,  in  the  brain. 

1544.]  To  ascertain  the  different  states  of  these  motions 
may  be  very  difficult ;  and  physicians  have  conimonly  con- 
sidered it  to  be  so  very  mysterious,  that  they  have  generally 
despaired  of  attaining  any  knowledge  with  regard  to  it: 
but  I  consider  such  absolute  despair,  and  the  negligence  it 
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inspires,  to  be  always  very  blameable  ;  and  I  shall  now 
venture  to  go  some  length  in  the  inquiry,  hoping  that  some 
steps  made  with  tolerable  firmness  may  enable  us  to  go  stiU 
further. 

1545.]  To  this  purpose,  I  think  it  endent,  that  the  ner- 
vous power,  in  the  whole  as  well  as  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  particularly  in  the  brain,  is  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  difierent  degrees  of  mobility  and  force.  To 
these  different  states,  I  beg  leave  to  apply  the  terms  of  Ex* 
citement  and  Collapse.  To  that  state  in  which  the  mobility 
and  force  are  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  the  functions,  or 
when  these  states  are  any  way  preternaturally  increased,  I 
give  the  name  of  Excitement ;  and  to  that  state  in  which 
the  mobility  and  force  are  not  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  ex« 
ercise  of  the  functions,  or  when  they  are  diminished  from 
the  state  in  which  they  had  been  before,  I  give  the  name  of 
Collapse.  I  beg,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  that  by 
these  terms  I  mean  to  express  matters  of  fact  onljr ;  and 
without  intending,  by  these  terms,  to  explain  the  circum« 
stance  or  condition,  mechanical  or  physical,  of  the  nervous 
power  or  fluid  in  these  different  states. 

1546.]  That  these  different  states  of  excitement  and  col- 
lapse take  place  on  different  occasions,  must,  I  think,  be 
manifest  from  numberless  phenomena  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy :  but  it  is  especially  to  our  present  purpose  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  different  states  of  excitement  and  collapse^ 
are  in  no  instance  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  different 
states  of  waking  and  sleeping.  In  the  latter,  when  quite 
complete,  the  motion  and  mobility  of  the  nervous  power^ 
with  respect  to  the  whole  of  what  are  called  the  Animal 
Functions,  entirely  cease,  or,  as  I  would  express  it,  are  in* 
a  state  of  collapse  ;  and  are  very  different  from  the  state  of 
waking,  which  in  healthy  persons  I  would  call  a  state  of 
general  and  entire  excitement. 

1547.]  This  difference  in  the  states  of  the  nervous  power 
in  sleeping  and  waking  being  admitted,  I  must  in  the  next 
place  observe,  that  when  these  states  are  changed  from  the 
oniir  into  the  other,  as  commonly  happens  everyday,  the 
change  is  bardiv  ever  made  instantaneously,  but  almost  al- 
ways by  degrees,  and  in  some  length  of  time  only :  and 
this  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  both  sense  and  motion. 
Thus  when  a  person  is  falling  asleep,  the  sensibility  is  gra- 
dually diminisned  :  so  that,  although  some  degree  of  sleep 
•has  come  on,  slight  impressions  will  excite  sensation,  and 
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bring  back  excitement ;  wbich  the  samtf  or  even  stronger 
impressions,  mtiII  be  insufficient  to  produce  when  the  state 
of  sleep  has  continued  longer,  and  is,  as  we  may  say,  nrare 
complete.  In  like  manner,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion 
is  gpradually  diminished.  In  some  members  it  fads  sooner 
than  in  others  ;  and  it  is  sometime  before  it  becomes  gene^ 
ral  and  considerable  over  the  whole. 

The  saine  gradual  progress  may  be  remarked  in  a  per* 
son*s  coming  out  of  sleep :  the  ears  in  this  case  are  often 
awake  before  the  eyes  are  opened  or  see  clearly,  and  the 
senses  are  often  awake  before  the  power  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion is  recovered ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that,  in 
some  cases,  sensations  may  be  excited  without  producing 
the  ordinary  association  of  ideas.  See  Mem.  de  Berlin, 
1752. 

1548.]  From  all  this,  I  think  it  will  clearly  appear,  that 
not  only  the  different  states  of  excitement  and  collapse  can 
take  plftce  in  different  degrees,  but  that  they  can  take  place 
in  diiterent  parts  of  the  brain,  or  at  least,  with  respect  to 
the  difierent  functions,  in  different  degrees. 

As  I  presume  that  almost  every  person  has  perceived 
the  gradual  approach  of  sleeping  and  waking,  I  likewise 
suppose  every  person  has  observ^,  that,  in  such  interme- 
diate state  of  nnequal  excitement,  there  almost  always  oc- 
curs more  or  less  of  delirium,  or  dreaming,  if  any  body 
chooses  to  call  it  so.  There  are  in  this  state  false  percep- 
tions, false  associations,  false  judgments,,  and  dispropor- 
tionate emotions  ;  in  short,  all  the  circumstances  by  which 
I  have  above  defined  delirium. 

This  clearly  shows  that  delirium  may  depend,  and  I  shall 
hereafter  endeavor  to  prove  that  it  commonly  does  depend 
upon  some  inequality  in  the  excitement  of  the  brain;  and 
that  both  these  assertions  are  founded  on  this,  that,  in  order 
to  the  proper  exercise  of  our  intellectual  functions,  th^x- 
citement  must  be  complete,  and  equal  in  every  pstrtj^^ 
brain.  '  For  though  we  cannot  sav  jbat  the  vestigesj 
are  laid  up  in  different  parts  of  Uiv  brain,  or  that  n 
in  some  measure  diffused  over  the  whole,  it  will  foil 
on  either  supposition,  that  as  our  reasoning  and  o« 
lectual  operations  always  requi^  the  orderly  and  e] 
collection  or  memory  of  associated  ideas  ;  so,  if  any  part 
of  the  brain  is  not  excited,  or  not  excitable,  that  rcicJlec- 
tion  cannot  properly  take  place,  while  at  the  same  time 
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oCbar  ptfrtt  of  tbe  hnsBf  more  excited  and  excitable,  tMf 
piwe  fobe  peroeptioas,  aaBemtiomi,  and  judgments^ 

IS49.]  k  wilt  serve  to  iUostrate  this,  tiiatthe  collapse  in 
sleep  is  more  or  less  complete ;  or  that  tbe  sleep,  as  we  com* 
monly  speaJE,  is  more  or  less  profound  ;  and  therefore,  that 
in  many  cases,  thoujgh  sleep  takes  place  to  a  considerable 
degree,  yet  certain  impressions  do  stiU  take  effect,  and  ex* 
cite  motions,  or,  if  yon  will,  sensations  in  the  brain ;  but 
which  sensations,  upon  account  of  the  collapsed  state  of  sa 
great  a  part  of  the  brain,  are  generally  of  the  delirious  kind, 
or  draams,  consisting  of  false  perceptions,  associations,  and 
kidgments,  that  would  have  been  corrected  if  the  brain  had 
Men  entirely  excited. 

Every  one,  I  believe,  has  observed,  that  the  most  imper* 
Act  sleeps,  are  those  chiefly  attended  with  dreaming  ;  that' 
dbeams,  therefore,  most  commonly  occur  towards  morning, 
when  the  complete  state  of  sleep  is  passing  away ;  and  fur^ 
tfaer,  tint  dreams  are  most  commonly  excited  by  strong  and 
uneasy  impreasions  made  upon  the  body. 

I  apprenend  it  may  also  be  an  iHostration  of  the  same 
tiling,  that,  even  in  wdung  hours,  we  have  an  instance  of 
an  unequal  state  of  excitement  in  the  brain  producine  deli« 
item.  Suich,  I  tMnk,  occurs  in  the  case  of  fever.  In  this 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  energy  of  the  bram,  or  its  excitement, 
is  ccmsiderably  diminished  with  respect  to  tbe  animal  fonc« 
tions :  and  it  is  accordingly  upon  this  ground  that  I  have 
explained  abote,  in  45,  the  deKrinm  which- so  commonly 
attends  fever.  To  what  I  have  there  said  I  shall  here  only 
add,  thlit  it  may  serve  to  confirm  my  doctrine,  diat  die  de« 
lirinm  in  fever  comes  on  at  a  certain  period  c^  the  disease 
only,  and  that  we  can  commonly  discern  its  approach  by  a' 
more  than  usual  degree  of  it  appearing  in  the  time  of  die  pa- 
tient^ falling  into  or  coming  out  of  sl^p>  It  appears,  diore^ 
fore^  that  delirium,  when  it  first  comes  on  in  fever,  depends 
upon  an  inequality  of  excitement ;  an^  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  that  the  delirium  which  comes  at  length  to  prevail 
in  the  entirely  weakened  state  of  fevers,  depends  upon  the 
same  cause  prevailing  in  a  more  considerable  degree.    - 

1550.]  From  what  has  been  now  delivered,  I  hope  it- 
will  be  suflkiendy  evident,  that  delirium  may  be,  and  trt^ 
quendy  is,  occasioned  by  an  inequality  in  the  excitement 
of  thebrain. 

How  the  different  portions  of  the  brain  may  at  thesaaM 
time  be  excited  or  oeUapied  indifierent  ilegrees,  or  how  tbe 
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energy  of  the  bram  may  be  in  di^emt  demes  of  ferce^ 
tKrith  respect  to  the  .several  animal^  vijtal,  and  natural  fonc- 
tiions,  I  cannot  pnetend  to  explain ;  but  it  is  sju  Anciently 
evident  in  fact,  that  the  brain  may  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  different  conditions  with  respect  to  these  functions. 
Thus  in  inflammatory  diseases^  when  by  a  stimulus  appUed 
to  the  bra)n  the  force  of  the  vital  functions  is  pretematuraily 
increased,  that;  g|  the  animal  is  either/ little  cliAQged^  or  con- 
siderably diminished. .  On  the  contrary,  >iq  many  cases  ct 
mania^  the  force  of  the  animal  functions  depending  alway»^ 
on  the  brain,  is  prodigioualy  increased,  while  d^e  state  of 
the  vital  function  in  the  heart,  is  viery  little  or  not  at  all 
changtfd.  I  must  therefore  say  a^aiq,  that  how  difficult 
soever  it  may  be  to  explain  the  mecnatucal  or  physical  con- 
diiiort  of  the  brain  in  such  cases,  the  facts  are  sufficient  to* 
show  that  there  is  ^uch  an  inequality  as  may  disturb  our  in- 
tellectual operations. 

1551.1  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  explain  the  general 
cause  of  Delirium  ;  which  is  of  two  kinds,  according  as  it 
is  with,  or  without,  jpyrexia.  Of  the  first  I  take  no  further 
notipe  here^  having  explained  it  as  w^U  as  I  could  aboye 
in  45. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  that  delirium  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  class  of  Vesanise,  and  which  I  shall  treat  of 
under  the  general  title  of  Insanity. 

1552.]  In  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  immediately  oe- 
ours,  that  in  many  instances  of  insanity,  we  find,  upon 
dissection  after  death,  that  peculiar  circumstances  had  taken 
pbpge  in  tlie  general  condition  of  the  brain.  In  many  ca^es. 
It  has  been  foMndof  a  drier,  harder,  and  firmer  consistence, 
than  what  it  is  usually  of  in  personti  who  had  not  been  af- 
fected wijth  tbat  dissMe.  In  other  cases  it  has  been  found 
in  a.  more  humid,  ^ft,  and  flaccid  state ;  and  in  the  ob» 
servations  of  the  late  Mr.  Meckel,*  it  has  been  found  con- 
siderably ch^ged  in  its  density  or  specific  gravity.  Whe- 
t)ier  thi^  different  states  have  been  observed  to  be  uniform-' 
ly  th^  same  over  tbe^  whole  of  the  brain,  I  cannot  certainly 
learn  ;  and  I  suspect  the  dissectors  have  not  always  accu- 
rately inquired  into  this  circumstance :  but  in  several  in- 
stances, it  appears  that  these  states  had  been  different  in 
diflferent  parts  of  tj^e  brain ;  and  instances  of  this  inequality 
will  afford  a  confirmation  of  our  general  doctrine* 

•MMaoir  de  Berlin  pebr  l^tee  17M.  It  apfimcd  ia  nMf  imtuictf  of  inane  peiMns, 
tfttt  tbc  jjcdiiUaiy  <uti»U|i9»  of  the  cerebrum  wts  drier*  aod  «(  a  lets  iprctAc  graTi^i  Umq  m  • 
liwMw  iRMted  ictii  liiNjiof  ft  ipwkI  judgmcfet.      difi^r. 
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Tlie  accurate  Mor^agni  has  observed,  llmt  in  maoiacal 

Cirsons  Ae  medulliry  portion  of  the  bram  istrsually  dry, 
rd,  an(f  firm :  and  this  he  had  so  frequently  observed^  thai 
be  was  disposed  to  consider  it  as  generally  the  ^ase.  But 
in  most  of  the  particular;  instances  \rhich  he  has  given,  it 
appears,  that,  tor  the  most  part,  while '£h^  cerebrum  was  of 
an  unusually  hard  and  firm  consistence,  the  cet^bellum  wias 
of  its  usual  aoftoess^  and  in  many  of  the  cases  it  was  unusu* 
ally  soft  and  flaccid.  In  some  other  cases,  Moi^mi  ob« 
serves,  that  while  a  part  of  the  cer^rum  was  harwr  and 
firiDier  tbcm  ordmary,  other  parts  of  it  were  preternaturally 

96h. 

1553.]  These  observations  tend  to  confirm  our  general 
doctrine  :  and  there  are  odiers  which  I  think  will  apply  to 
the  same  purpose. 

Upon  toe  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  Ia« 
bored  under  insanity,  various  organic  affections  have  been 
discovered  in  particular  parts  of  the  brain  ;  and  it  is  suffi. 
ciently  probable,  that  such  organic  affections  might  have 
produced  a  different  de^ee  of  excitement  in  the  free  and 
oflfected  parts,  and  must  nave  interrupted  in  some  measure 
the  free  communication  between  the  several  parts  of  th6 
brain,  and  in  either  way  have  occasioned  insanity. 
-  There  have  occurred  so  many  instances  of  this  kind,  that 
I  believe  physicians  are  generally  disposed  to  suspect  orga- 
nic lesions  of  the  brain  to  exist  in  almost  every  case  of 
insanity. 

1554.]  This,  however,  is  probably  a  mistake:  for  we 
know  that  there  have  been  many  instances  of  insanity,  from 
which  the  persons  have  entirely  recovered  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  any  organic  lesions  of  the  brain  had  in  such 
case  taken  place.  Such  transitory  cases,  indeed,  render  it 
probable,  that  a  state  of  excitement,  changeable  by  various 
causes,  bad  been  the  cause  of  such  instances  of  insanity. 

1 555.]  -  It  is  indeed  further  asserted,  that  in  many  instances 
of  insane  persons,  their  brain  had  been  examined  after 
death,  wtthoilt  showing  that  any  organic  lesions  had  before 
sub^sted  in  the  brain,  or  finding  that  any  morbid  state  of 
the  brain  then  appeared.  This,  no  doubt,  muy  serve  to 
show,  that  organic  lesions  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  it  does  not  assure  us  that  no  morbid  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  brain :  for  it  is  probable,  that  the  dissec- 
tors were  not  always  aware  of  its  being  the  general  condition 
of  hardness  and  density,  as  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
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iMraint  tbat  w»i  to  be  «ltaiided  to^  m  ixdst  i^  ikoomr  ibe 
cause  of  the  precediug  disease ;  and  timiefore  maDy  ot 
them  bad  not  with  this  view  ezanuned  t^  stfttt  of  tfaebip^Bp 
as  Aforgagni  seems  caxefully  to  have  done^ 

1556.]  Having  thus  endeayored  to  ioTestagate  the  camie 
of  insanity  in  general,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  I  could  ap- 
ply the  doctrine  to  the  distii^ishing  the  several  species  of 
It,  according  as  they  depend  upon  the  difimnt  «tate  and 
'drcumstanooR  of  the  brain,  and  tWreby  to  ^  establisfadm; 
of  a  scientific  and  accurately  adi^pted  method  9S  cinse. 
These  purposes,  bowev]ier,  appear  to  me  to  be  extremely 
difficult  to  ne  attained  ;  and  I  cannot  hope  to  execute  them 
here.  All  I  can  do  is  to  make  some  attempts,  and  offinr 
some  ipeflections,  which  further  observation,  and  gsvtJbm 
sagSicity,  may  hereafter  render  more  useful. 

1557.]  Ttie  ingenious  Dr.  Arnold  has  been  oommeod* 
ably  employed  in  distinguishing  the  different  species  of  i»* 
sanity  as  they  appear  with  respect  to  the  mind ;  and  his  la^i 
bors  may  hioieafiter  prove  useful,  when  we  shall  coane  te 
know  something  more  of  tbe  difibrent  states  of  tbe  bcain 
corresponding  to  these  diSereot  spates  of  the  mind ;  but  at 
present  I  can  make  little  application  of  has  numerousi  die* 
tinctions.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  has  chi^y  pointed  out 
and  enumerated  distinctions,  Aal  are  merely  viurieties, 
whidi  can  lead  to  little  or  no  variety  of  practice:  andlam 
especially  led  to  fc^rm  the  latter  cpnclimon,  because  these 
varieties  appear  to  me  to  be  often  combined  together,  and 
to  be  often  cbai|ged  into  one  another^  in  the  sainc)  person; 
in  whom  we  must  therefore  suppose  ageoeral  cause  of  the 
disease,  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  known,  must  establish 
^e  pathology,  and  especially  direct  the  practice. 

1558.]  In  my  limited  views  of  the  difimot  states  of  in* 
sanity,  I  must  go  on  tq  con^der  them  ondor  the  two  heads 
o£  Mania  and  Melancholia;  and  thoi:^  I  am  sensible  that 
these  two  genera  do  not  comprehend  oie  whole  of  the  spe- 
cies of  insanity,  I  am  not  cleiur  in  assigning  the  other  spe- 
cies which  may  not  be  comprehended  under  those  titles.  I 
shall,  however,  endeavor,  on  proper  occasions  as  I  go 
along,  to  point  them  out  as  well  ^  I  can. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  MANIA,  OR  MADNESS. 

1M9.]  npHE  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioiMid 
X    above  in  \5Wy  as  constitudng  deliHuai  in 

feneralf  do  move  especially  belong  to  thai:  kind  of  it^  which 
«haU  treat  of  here  «nder  the  title  of  manu* 
There  is  sometimes  a  false  perception  or  imagination  of 
things  present  that  are  not ;  but  this  is  not  a  constant,  nor 
oven  a  frequent,  attendant  of  the  disease.  The  fieJse  judg- 
ment, is  of  relations  long  before  laid  up  in  the  memory. 
It  very  often  turns  upon  one  single  subject;  bv^  more 
commooly  the  mind  rambles  from  one  subject  to  another 
with  an^qaallr  false  judgment  concerning  the  most  pa||^  »  '''' 
of  them  ;  and  as  at  the  same  time  there  is  commonly  a 
false  association,  this  increases  the  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
therefore  the  faise  judgments.  What  for  the  most  part 
more  especially  distinguishes  the  disease  is  a  hurry  of  mind, 
in  pursuing  any  thing  like  a  train  of  thought,  and  in  run- 
ning from  one  train  of  thought  to  another.  Maniacal  per* 
ions  ane  in  general  very  irascible ;  but  what  more  particu- 
larly produces  theur  angry  emotions,  is,  that  their  false 
judgments  lead  to  some  action  which  is  always  pushed  with 
impetuosity  imd  violence ;  when  this  is  interrupted  or  re- 
strained, they  bre«k  out  into  violent  anger  and  furious  vio« 
lence  wainst  every  person  near  them,  and  upon  every 
thingdbat  stands  in  the  way  of  their  impetuous  will.  Tm 
false  Judgment  often  tufiis  upon  a  mistaken  of^nion  of |tf||^ 
some  mjury  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  reoeived,  or>vr^^ 
now  supposed  to  be  intended :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  ^ 
such  an  opinion  is  often  with  respect  to  their  former  dear- 
est friends  and  relations ;  and  therefore  their  resentment 
and  anger  are  particularly  directed  towards  these.  And 
althott^  this  should  not  ^  the  case,  they  commonly  soon 
lose  that  respect  and  regard  which  thev  formerly  had  for 
their  friends  and  relations.  With  all  these  curdQpstances,  ^^^ 
it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  disease  iJliM^  be  at- 
tended very  constantly  wi^  that  incoherent  ancT -f  bgiitrd 
speech  we  call  raving.  Further,  with  the  circuf^[^(|^ef 
mentioned,  there.is  commonly  joined  an  unusual  tete  in  all 
the  voluntary  motions  ;  and  an  insensibility  or  resistance  of 
(be  force  of  ail  impressions,  and  particularly  a  resistance  of 
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the  powers  of  sleep,  of  cold,  and  even  of  hunger ;  though* 
indeed  in  many  instances  a  voracious  appetite  takes  place. 

1560.]  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  of  these  circum- 
stances and  symptoms  point  out  a  considerable  and  unusual 
excess  in  the  excitement  of  the  brain,  especially  with  Ve- 
spect  to  the  animal  functions ;  and  it  appears  at  the  same 
time  to  be  manife8tl3r  in  some  measure  unequal,  as  it  very 
often  takes  place  with  respect  to  these  functions  alone, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  vital  and  natural  are  commonly 
very  little  changed  from  their  ordinary  healtiiy  state. 

156].]  How  this  excess  of  excitement  is  produced,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  explain.  In  the  various  instances  of 
what  Sauvages  hiCs  named  the  Mania  Metastatica^  and  in 
all  the  instances  I  have  mentioned  in  my  Nosology  under 
the  title  of  the  Mania  Corporeaj  it  may  be  supposed  that  a 
morbid  organic  affection  is  produced  in  some  part  of  the 
brain  :  and  how  that  may  produce  an  increa^d  or  une- 
qual excitement  in  certain  parts  of  it,  I  have  endeavored 
to  explain  above  in  1553.  Btit  I  must  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge,  that  such  remote  causes  of  mania  have  very 
rarely  occurred  ;  and  that  therefore  some  other  causes  of 
the  disease  must  be  sought  for. 

The  eflects  of  violent  emotions  or  passions  of  the  mind 
have  more  fteijuently  occurred  as  the  remote  causes  of 
mania ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  probable,  that  such  violent 
emotions,  as  they  do  often  immediately  produce  a  tempos 
rary  increase  of  excitement,  so  they  may,  upon  some  oc- 
casions of  their  permanent  inherence  or  frequent  repetition, 
produce  a  more  considerable  and  more  permanent  excite- 
ment, that  is,  a  mania. 

With  respect  to  those  ca\ises  of  mania  which  arise  in 
consequence  of  a  melancholia  which  had  previously  long 
subsisted  ;  whether  we  consider  that  melancholia  as  a  par- 
tial insanity,  or  as  a  long  persisting  attachment  to  one 
train  of  thinking,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  !n  either 
case,  such  an  increase  of  excitement  may  take  place  in  so 
considerable  a  degree,  and  in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  brain, 
as  may  give  occasion  to  complete  mania. 

1562.]  These  considerations  with  regard  to  the  remote 
causes  appear  to  me  to  confirm  sufficiently  our  general  doc- 
trine of  mcreased  and  unequal  excitement  in  the  mania 
which  I  have  described  above ;  but  I  must  own  that  I  have 
not  exhausted  the  subject,  and  that  there  are  cases  of  mtfnia 
of  which  I  cannot  assign  the  remote  causes :  but  although  I 
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^nnot  in  all  cases  explain  in  what  manner  the  mania  is  pro«« 
duced,  I  presume,  from  the  explanation  given,  and  espe-^ 
cially  from  the  symptoms  enumerated  above,  to  conclude, 
that  the  disease  described  above  depends  upon  an  increased 
excitement  of  the  brain ;  an  opinion  in  which  I  am  the  more 
Ci^lfirmed,  as  I  think  it  will  point  out  the  proper  method  of 
cure.  At  least  I  think  it  will  most  clearly  explain  the  opcr 
JCation  of  those  remedies,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from 
my  own  experience  aqd  that  of  others,  have  proved  the  most 
successfid  in  this  disease  -^  and,  to  illustrate  tnis,  I  now  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  these  remedies,  and  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  the  proper  manner  of  employing  them. 

1563.]  kestrainmg  thean^er  and  violence  of  madmen  is 
always  necessary  for  preventing  their  hurting  themselves  or 
others :  but  this  restramt  is  also  to  be  considered  as  a  remedy. 
Angry  passions  are  always  rendered  more  violent  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  impetuous  motions  they  produce ;  and  even 
in  madmen  the  feeling  of  restraint  will  sometimes  prevent 
the  efforts  which  their  passion  would  otherwise  occasion* 
Restraint,  therefore,  is  useful,  and  ought  to  be  complete; 
but  it  should  be  executed  in  the  easiest  manner  possible  for 
the  patient,  and  the  strait  waistcoat' answers  every  purpose 
better  than  any  other  that  has  yet  been  thought  or.  The 
restraining  madmen  bv  the  force  of  other  men,  as  occasion^ 
ipff  a  constant  struggle  and  violent  agitation,  is  often  hurt- 
ful. Although,  on  many  occasions,  it  may  not  be  safe  to 
allow  maniacs  to  be  upon  their  legs  or  to  walk  about,  it  is 
never  desirable  to  conbne  them  to  a  horizontal  situation  ; 
and  whenever  it  can  be  admitted,  they  should  be  more  or 
lass  in  an  erect  posture.  Although  there  may  be  no  syinp- 
toms  of  any  preternatural  fulness  or  increased  impetus  of 
bJood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  a  horizontal  posture  al- 
ways increases  the  fulness  and  tension  of  these  vessels,  and 
may  thereby  increase  the  excitement  of  the  brain. 

1564.]  The  restipaint  mentioned  requires  confinement 
within  doors,  andrit^&hould  be  in  a  place'  which  presents  as 
few  objects  of Tsjght  ai)d  hearing  as  possible ;  and  particu- 
larly. It  should^i^fM^mfved  from  the  objects  that  the  patient 
was  formerly  ac(]dSMlUkwith,  as  these  v|puld  more  readily 
call  up  ideas  and  their  various^.as$ociatbns.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  confinement  <t|pnadmen  should  hardly  ever 
be  in  their  usual  habitation  i  fk  if  they  are,  that  their  apart- 
ment should  be  stripped  of  all  it^  former  furniture.  It  is 
sdso  for  the  most  part  proper,  t^t  maniacs  should  be  with- 
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rat  the  tompamy  of  any  of  their  feniier  ocqMUiliaoe  ;  tbt 
appearftoce  of  whom  commonly  excites  eknotiom  that  in* 
cieaM  the  disease.  Strangers  tm^r  at  first  be  oflfensive ;  hut 
iQ  a  fittle  time  they  come  to  be  objects  either  of  indifierence 
or  of  fisar^  and  tbey  shonld  not  be  fire(]i]enthr  changed. 

1565.]  Fear  being  a  pasrion  that  diminishe&  excttemeiit, 
may  therefore  be  opposed  to  tbe  excess  of  h  ;  and  particu- 
larly to  the  angry  and  irascible  ^icitemeot  of  raantaca^ 
These  being  more  susceptible  of  fear  than  might  be  suspect* 
0A^  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  commoiily  useful.  In 
most  eases  it  has  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  employ  a  vet^ 
constant  impression  of  fear  ;  and  therefore  to  inspire  diem 
with  tbe  awe  and  dread  of  some  particuUu*  persons,  ^spe- 
cially of  those  who  are  to  be  constantly  near  them.  This 
awe  and  dread  is  therefore,  by  one  means  or  other,  to  be 
acquired ;  in  the  first  place,  by  their  beinc^  the  authors  of 
all  the  restraints  that  may  be  occasionally  proper  ;  but 
sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  acquire  it  eyen  by  atripei 
andifiiws.  Tbe  former,  although  having  the  appearanee 
of  mre  severity,  are  much  safer  than  strokes  or  blows 
about-  the  bead.  Neither  of  them,  however,  should  be 
employed  further  than  seems  very  necessarv*  and  should  be 
trusted  only  to  those  whose  discretion  can  be  da>ended  up*- 
on.  There  is  one  case  in  which  they  are  supernuous  ;  tlwt 
is,  when  the  maniacal  rage  is  either  not  susceptible  of  fear, 
er  incapable  of  remembering  tbe  objects  of  it ;  for  in  such 
instances,  stripes  and  blows  would  be  wanton  barbarity.  In 
many  cases  or  a  moderate  disease,  it  is  of  advantage  that 
the  persons  who  are  the  authors  of  restraint  and  puntsbroent, 
should  be  upon  other  occasions  the  bestowers  of  every  in- 
dulgence and  gratification  that  is  admissible  ;  never,  how- 
ever, neglecting  to  employ  their  awe  when  their  indulgence 
shall  have  led  to  any  abuse. 

1566.]  Although  in  mania,  no  particular  irritation  nor 
fulness  of  the  system  seem  to  be  present,  it  is  plain,  that  the 
avoiding  all  irritation  and  means  of  fulness  in  proper  ;  and 
therefore,  that  a  diet  neither  stimulating  nor  nourishing  is 
commonly  to  be  employed.  As  it  may  even  be  useful  to  di- 
rninish  the  fulness  « the  system,  so  both  a  low  and  a«pare 
diet  is  likely  in  most  cases  to  be  of  service. 

1 567.]  Upon  the  same  principle,  although  no  unusual 
futneai  of  the  Inkly  be  present,  it  may  be  c^  advairta^  to 
diminish  even^  its  ordinary  fulness  by  different  evacuatioos« 

Blood-letting,  in  particular,  migh^  be  supposed  usafttl ; 
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and  in  all  recent  cases  of  mania  it  has  been  commonly  pnu^- 
tised,  and  I  think  with  advantage ;  but  when  the  disease 
has  subsisted  for  some  time,  I  have  seldom  found  blood-let- 
ting of  service.  In  those  instances  in  which  there  is  any  fre- 
quency or  fiilness  of  pulse^  or  any  marks  of  an  increased 
impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  blood-letting 
is  a  proper  and  even  a  necessary  remedy.  Some  practition- 
ers, in  such  cases,  have  preferred  a  particular  manner  of 
blood-letting,  recommending  arteriotomy,  scarifying  the 
hind-head,  or  opening  the  jugular  vein  ;  and  where  any 
fulness  or  inflammatory  disposition  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
is  to  be  suspected  9  the  opening  of  the  vessels  nearest  to  them 
is  likely  to  oe  of  the  greatest  service.  The  opening,  how- 
ever, of  either  tlie  temporal  artery  or  the  jugular  vein  in 
maniacal  persons  is  very  often  inconvenient ;  and  it  nmy  ge- 
nerally be  sufficient  to  open  a  vein  in  the  arm,  while  the  bcKly 
is  kept  in  somewhat  of  an  erect  posture,  and  such  a  quantity 
of  blood  drawn  as  nearly  brings  on  a  deliquium  animi, 
which  is  always  a  pretty  certain  mark  of  some  diminution 
of  the  fulness  and  tension  of  the  vesisels  of  the  brain. 

1568.]  For  the  same  purpose  of  taking  off  tlie  fulness 
and  tension  of  these  vessels  of  the  brain,  purging  may  be 
employed  ;  and  I  can  in  no  other  view  understand  the  ce- 
lebrated use  of  hellebore  among  the  ancients.  I  cannot^ 
however,  suppose  any  specific  power  in  hellebore  ;  and 
can  by  no  means  find  that,  at  least  the  black  hellebore,  is 
80  efficacious  with  us  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  Anticyra. 
As  costiveness,  however,  is  commonly  a  very  constant  and 
hurtful  attendant  of  mania,  purgatives  come  to  be  some- 
times very  necessary  ;  and  I  have  known  some  benefit  ob- 
tained from  the  frequent  use  of  pretty  drastic  purgatives. 
In  this,  however,  1  have  been  frequently  disappointed ; 
and  I  have  found  more  advantage  from  the  frequent  use  of 
cooling  purgatives,  particularly  the  soluble  tartar,  thaa 
from  more  drastic  medicines. 

1569.]  Vomiting  has  diso  been  frequently  employed  in 
mania;  and  by  deter  milling  powerfLilty  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  it  may  posisibly  dlmini:?h  the  fulness  and  tension  of 
the  vessels,  and  tljereby  the  excitement  of  the  brain  ;  but 
I  have  never  carried  the  u:iq  of  this  remedy  sp  fut^as  might 
enable  me  to  judge  properly  of  its  effects  Whether  it 
may*  do  harm  by  impetiing  the  bliiocl  tbO  forcibly  into  the 
Vessels  of  the  brain,  or  whether  by  its  general  agitation  of 
the  whole  system  it  may  remove  that  inequality  of  exdte- 

3r 
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ment  which  prevails  in  mania,  I  have  not  had  experience 
enough  to  determine. 

1570.]  Frequent  shaving  of  the  head  has  been  fomid*  of 
service  in  mania,  and  by  promoting  perspiration  it  probably 
takes  off  from  the  excitement  of  the  internal  parts.  This, 
however,  it  is  likely,  may  be  more  effectually  done  by 
blistering,  which  more  certainly  takes  off  the  excitement 
of  subjacent  parts.  In  recent  cases  it  has  been  found  use- 
ful by  inducing  sleep  ;  and  when  it  has  that  effect,  the  re- 
petition of  it  may  be  proper :  but  in  maniacal  cases  that 
have  lasted  for  some  time,  blistering  has  not  appeared  to 
nie  to  be  of  any  service ;  and  in  such  cases  also  I  have  not 
found  perpetual  blisters,  or  any  other  form  of  issue,  prove 
useful. 

1571.]  A ^  heat  is  the  principal  means  of  first  exciting 
the  nervous  system,  and  establishing  the  nervous  power 
and  vital  princrple  in  animals  \  so,  in  cases  of  preternatural 
excitement,  tlic  application  of  cold  might  be  supposed  a 
proper  remetiy  :  but  there  are  miiny  instances  of  maniacs 
who  have  been  exposed  for  a  great  length  of  time  to  a  con- 
siderable tU^gree  of  cold  wkhout  iiaving  their  symptoms 
anywise  relieved.  This  may  render  in  general  the  appE- 
cation  of  cold  a  doubtful  remedy  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  certain,  that  maniacs  have  often  been  relieved,  and 
s^metinKis  entirely  cured,  by  the  use  of  cold  bathing,  es- 
pecially  when  administered  in  a  certain  manner.  This 
seems  to  consist,  in  throwing  the  madman  in  the  cold  wa- 
ter by  surprise  ;  by  detaining  him  in  it  for  some  length  of 
time;  and  pouring  water  frequently  upon  the  head,  while 
the  whole  of  the  body  except  the  head  is  immersed  in  the 
water  ;  and  thus  managing  the  whole  process,  so  as  that, 
\with  the  assistance  of  some  fear,  a  refrigerant  effect  may 
be  produced.  This,  I  can  affirm,  has  been  often  useful ; 
and  that  the  external  application  of  cold  may  be  of  service, 
we  know  further  from  the  benefit  which  has  been  received 
in  some  maniacal  cases  from  the  application  of  ice  and 
snow  to  the  naked  head,  and  from  the  application  of  the 
noted  Clay  Clap. 

Warm  bathing  also  has  been  recommended  by  some 
practical  writers  ;  and  in  some  rigid  melancholic  habits  it 
may  possibly  be  useful,  or  as  employed  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  some,  of  immersing  the  lower  parts  of  the  body 
in  warm  water,  while  cold  water  is  poured  upon  the  head 
and  upper  parts.     Of  this  practice,  however,  I  have  had  no 
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.expcrieaoe^  and  in  the  common  manner  of  employing  warm 
bathing  I  have  found  it  rather  hurtful  to  maniacs. 

1512.]  According  to  my  supposition  that  the  disease  de- 
pends  upon  an  increased  excitement  of  the  brain ^  especi-* 
ally  with  respect  to  the  animal  functions,  opium,  so  com^ 
monly  powerful  in  inducing  sleep,  or  a  considerable  coU 
lapse  as  to  these  functions,  should  be  a  powerful  remedy 
of  mania.  That  it  has  truly  proved  such,  I  believe  from 
the  testimony  of  Bernard  Huet,  whose  practice  is  nan:ated 
at  the  end  of  Wepferi  Historia  Apoplecticorum.  I  leave 
to  my  readers  to  study  this  in  the  work  I  have  referred  to, 
where  every  part  of  tl>e  practice  is  fully,  and  it  appears 
to  me,  very  judiciously  aelivered.  I  have  never  indeed 
carried  the  trial  so  far  as  seems  to  be  reijuisite  to  an  entire 
cure :  but  I  have  frequently  employed  m  some  maniacal 
cases  large  doses  of  opium  ;  and  when  they  had  the  effect 
of  inducing  sleep,  it  was  manifeslty  with  advantage.  At 
the  same  time,  in  some  cases,  from  doubts,  whether  the 
disease  might  not  depend  upon  some  organic  lesions  of  the 
brain,  when  the  opium  would  be  superfluous  ;  and  in  other 
cases,from  doubts,  whether  there  vnight  not  be  some  in. 
flammatory  affection  joined  with  the  mania,  when  the  opi- 
um would  be  hurtful,  I  have  never  pushed  this  remedy  to 
the  extent  that  might  be  necessary  to  make  an  entire  cure. 

1 573.]  Camphire  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy 
of  mania,  and  there  are  instances  alledged  of  its  having 
performed  an  entire  cure.  As  it  appears  from  the  expe» 
riments  of  Beccaria  that  thb  substance  is  possessed  of  a  se« 
dative  and  nai'cotic  virtue,  these  cures  are  "not  altogether 
improbable :  but  in  several  trials,  and  even  in  large  doses, 
I  have  found  no  benefit  from  it ;  and  excepting  those  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  400.  I  have  hardly  met 
with  any  other  testimonies  in  its  favor. 

1574.]  I  have  been  informed  that  some  mai^iacs  have 
been  cured  by  being  compelled  to  constant  ahd  even  hard 
labor  ;  and  as  a  forced  attention  to  the  conduct  of  any  bo- 
dily exercise  is  a  very  certain  means  of  diverting  the  mind 
from  pursuing  any  train  of  thought,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  such  exercise  may  be  useful  in  many  cases  of  mania. 

I  must  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  even 
in  several  cases  of  complete  mania,  I  have  known'  a  cure 
take  place  in  the  course  of  a  journey  carried  on  foV-  some 
length  of  time.  ji^  "  '^ 

1575].  These  are  the  reniediM^wlrokjbayelieen  chiefly 
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employed  in  the  mania  that  has  been  above  described,  and 
I  believe  they  have  been  employed  promiscuously  without 
stipposing  that  the  mania  was  to  be  distinguished  into  dif- 
fei^nt  species.  Indeed  I  am  not  ready  to  say  how  far  it  is 
to  be  50  distinguished,  but  I  shall  offer  one  observation 
which  may  possibly  merit  attention. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  two  different  cases  of  ma- 
nia that  are  especially  different  according  to  the  original 
temperament  of  the  persons  whom  the  disease  affects.  It 
perhaps  occurs  most  trequently  in  persons  of  a  melancho- 
lic or  atrabilarian  temperament ;  but  it  certainly  does  also 
often  occur  in  persons  of  that  very  opposite  temperament 
which  physicians  have  named  the  Sanguine.  According  as 
the  disease  happens  to  occur  in  persons  of  the  oneor  other 
of  these  temperaments,  I  apprehend  it  may  be  considered 
as  of  d  di^Terent  nature  ;  ancf  I  believe,  that  accurate  ob- 
servation, employed  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  cases, 
would  discern  i&ome  pretty  constant  difference,  either  of 
the  symptoois,  or  at  least  of  the  state  of  the  symptoms,  in 
the  two  cases.  I  imagine  that  false  imaginations,  particular 
aversions  and  resentmentSj  arc  more  fixed  and  steady  in 
the  melancholic  than  in  the  sanguine  ;  and  that  somewhat 
inflammatory  is  more  commonly  joined  with  mania  in  the 
sanguine  than  in  the  melancholic.  If  such  difference,  bow- 
ever,  does  truly  take  place,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  it  may 
be  proper  to  make  some  difference  also  in  the  practice.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  in  the  mania  of  sanguine  persons,  blood- 
letting and  other  antiphlogistic  measures  are  more  proper, 
and  have  been  more  useful,  than  in  the  melancholic.  I 
likewise  apprehend  that  cold  bathing  is  more  useful  in  the 
sanguine  than  in  the  melancholic  :  but  I  have  not  had  ex- 
perience enough  to  ascertain  these  points  with  sufficient 
confidence. 

I  have  only  to  add  to  this  other  observation,  that  mani- 
acs of  the  sanguine  temperament  recover  more  frequently 
and  more  entirely  than  those  of  the  melancholic. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  MELANCHOLY  AND  OTHER  FORMS  OF 
INSANITY. 

1576.]  TV  ^ELANCHOLY  has  been  commonly  consi- 
JiVjI  dared  as  partial  insanity  ;  and  as  such  it  is 
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defined  in  my  Nosology  :  but  I  now  entertain  doubts  if 
this  be  altogether  proper.  By  a  partial  insanity^  I  nnder^ 
stand  a  false  ^d  mistaken  judgment  upon  one  particular 
subject,  and  what  relates  to  it ;  whilst,  on  every  other  sab« 
ject,  the  person  affected  judges  as  the  generality  of  other 
men  do..  Such  cases  have  certainly  occurred  ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, few  in  which  the  partial  insanity  is  strictly  limited. 
In  man^  cases  of, general  insanity,  there  is  one  biibject  of 
anger  or  fear,  upon  which  the  false  judgment  more  parti* 
cufarly  turns,  or  which  is  at  least  more  frequently  than  any 
other  the  prevailing  object  of  delirium:  and  though,  ftonC 
the  inconsistency  whieb  this  principal  object  of  detiriutn 
must  produce,  tnere  is  therefore  also  a  great  deal  of  insa* 
nity  with  regard  to  most  other  objects  ;  yet  tins  last  is  in 
very  different  degrees,  both  ia  different  persons,  and  in  the 
same  person  at  pifferent  times.  Thus  persons  considered 
as  generally  ins^Q,  will,  however,  at  times,  and  in  some 
cases,  pretty  constantly  jud^e  ^operl^  enough  of  present 
circumstances  and  incidental  #pcurrences  ;  though,  when 
these  objects  engaging  .attention* are  not  presented,  the  ope- 
rations of  imagination  may  readily  bring  back  a  general 
confusion,  or  recal  thai  particular  object  of  the  delirium. 
From  these  considerations,  I  am  hicliif  ad  to  conclude,  that 
the  limits  between  general  and  partial  insanity  caomot  al- 
ways be  so  exactly  assigned,  as  to  determine  when  the  par- 
tial afiection  is  to  be  considered  as  giving  a  peculiar  spe« 
cies  of  disease,  difibrent  from  a  more  general  insanity. 

1577.]  When  insanity,  neither  strictly  partial  nor  en- 
tirely nor  constantly  general,  occurs  in  persons  of  a  san«^ 
Siine  temperament,  and  is  attended  with  ag'reeable,  rath^ 
an  with  angry  or  gloomy  emotions,  I  thin^  such  a  disease 
must  be  considered  as  different  from  the  Mania  described 
above  ;  and  also,  though  partial,  must  be  held  as  different 
from  the  proper  Melancholia  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

1578.]  Such  a  disease,  as  different  from  those  described 
(1555.)  requires,  in  my  opinion,  a  different  administration 
of  remedies  ;  and  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  take  particu- 
lar notice  of  this  here. 

Although  it  may  be  necessary  to  restrain  such  insane 
persons  as  we  have  mentioned  (1577.)  from  pursuing  the 
objects  of  their  false  imagination  or  judgment,  it  will  hard«» 
ly  be  requisite  to  employ  the  safrie  force  of  restraint  that  is 
necessary  in  the  impetuous  and  angry  Mj^nia.  It  will  be  ge« 
nerally  sufficient  to  acquire  some  awe  o^  thbiil  that  may 
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be  employed^  and  sometimes  even  be  necessary^  to  check 
the  rambling  of  their  imagination,  and  iacofaerency  of 
ji^dgment. 

1579.]  The  restraint  just  now  mentioned  as  necessary 
will  generally  require  the  patient's  being  confined  to  one 
place,  for  the  sake  of  excluding  the  objects,  and  more 
particularly  the  persons,  that  might  excite  ideas  connect* 
ed  with  the  chier  objects  of  their  delirium.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  if  it  can  be  perceived  there  are  objects  or 
pevfions  that  can  call  off  their  attention  from  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  disordered  imagination,  and  fix  it  a  little  upon 
some  others  J  these  last  may  be  frequently  presented  to  them  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  a  jouniey,  bo*:h  by  its  having  the  eflFect 
of  interrupting  all  train  of  thought,  and  by  presenting  ob- 
jects eiiga^iriL^  attention  j  may  often  be  usqful.  In  such  ca- 
ses also,  when  tfie  insanity,  tliough  moi^^pecially  Rxed 
upon  one  mistaken  subject^  i^i  not  confined  to  this  alone, 
but  is  further  apt  to  rambte  over  othec  subjects  with  inco- 
herent ideas,  I  apprehend, the  confining  or  forcing  such 
persons  to  some  constant  uniform  labor,  may  prove  an 
useful  remedy* 

1580.]  Wlien  such  cases  as  in  1577,  occur  in  sanguine 
^temperaments,  and  may  therefore  approach  more  nearly  to 
^-  Phrenitic  DeUrium  ;  so,  in  ptoportion  as  the  symptoms  of 
this  tendency  are  more  evident  and  considerable,  blood- 
letting and  pursing  will  be  the  more  proper  and  necessary. 

158 I.J  To  this  species  of  insanity,  when  occurring  ini 
sanguine  temperaments,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  partial, 
I  apprehend  that  cold  bathing  is  particularly  adapted  ; 
while  in  the  partial  ins^it^  of  melancholic  persons,  as  I 
shall  show  hereafter,  it  is  hardly- admissible. 

1532.]  Having  thus  treated  of  a  species  of  insanity,  dif- 
ferent, in  my  apprehension,  from  both  the  Mania  and  Me- 
lancholia, I  proceed  to  consider  what  seems  more  proper- 
ly to  belong  to  this  last. 

1533.]  The  disease  which  I  name  Melancholia  is  very 
often  a  partial  insanity  only.  But  as  in  many  instances^ 
though  the  false  imagination  or  judgment  se^ms  to  be  with 
respect  to  one  subject  only ;  yet  it  seldom  happens  that 
this  does  not  produce  mucn  inconsistency  in  the  other  in- 
tellectual operations  :  and  as,  between  a  very  general  and 
a  very  partial  insanity,  there  are  all  the  possible  interme- 
diate degrees ;  so  it  will  be  often  difEcult,  or  perhaps  im- 
proper, to  distinguish  melancholia  by  the  character  of  Par- 
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tial  Insanity  alone.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  must  be  chiefly 
distinguished  by  its  occurring  in  persons  of  a  melancholic 
temperament,  and  by  its  being  always  attended  with  some 
seemingly  groundless,  but  very  anxious  fear. 

1584.]  To  explain  the  cause  of  tbis,^  I  must  observe, 
that  persons  of  a  melancholic  temperament  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  serious,  thoughtful  disposition,  and  disposed 
to  fear  and  caution,  rather  than  to  hope  and  temerity. 
Persons  of  this  cast  are  less  moveable  than  others  by  any 
impressions  :  and  are  therefore  capable  of  a  closer  or  more 
continued  attention  to  one  particular  object,  or  train  of 
thinking.  They  are  even  re^dy  to  be  'engaged  in  a  con- 
stant application  to  one  subject ;  and  are  remarkably  tena- 
cious of  whatever  emotions  they  happen  to  be  affected  with. 

1585.]  These  circumstances  of -ihe' melancholic  charac 
ter,  seem  clearly  to  shew,  that  Mt'son^^trongly  affected 
with  it  may  be  readily  sei:sed  ni^tb  ah  anxious  fear ;  and 
that  this,  when  much  indulged,  as  is  natural  to  such  per^ 
sons,  may  easily  ^row  into  a  fkrtial  insanity. « 

1586.]  Fear  and  dejection  of  mind,  or  a  timid  and  de« 
sponding  disposition,  may  arise  in  certain  states,  or  upon 
certain  occasions  of  mere  debility  :  and  it  is  upon  this  foot- 
ing, that  I  suppose  it  sometimes  to  attend  dyspepsia.  But 
in  these  cases,  I  believe  the  despondent  disposition  hardly 
ever  arises  to  a  considearable  degree,  or  proves  so  obstinate- 
ly fixed  as  when  it  occurs  in  persons  of  a  melancholic  tem- 
porameBt,  In  these  last,  although  the  fear  proceeds  from 
the  same  dyspeptic  feelings  as  in  the  other  case,  yet  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  the  emotion  may  rise  to  a  more  consider 
rable  degree  ;  that  it  may  be  more  anxious,  more  fixed, 
and  more  attentive  ;  and  therefore  may  exhibit  all  the  va- 
rious circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned  in  1 222,  to 
take  place  in  the  disease  named  hypochondriasis. 

1587.]  In  considering  this  subject  formerly  in  distin- 
guishing Dyspepsia  from  Hypochondriasis,  although  the 
symptoms  affecting  the  body  be  very  much  the  same  in 
both,  and  even  those  affecting  the  mind  be  somewhat  simi- 
lar, I  found  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  latter  dis- 
ease, merely  firom  its  occurring  in  persons  of  a  melancho- 
lic temperament.  But  I  must  now  acknowledge,  that  I  aip 
at  a  loss  to  determine  how  in  all  cases  hypochondriasis  and 
melancholia  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  whilst 
the  same  temperament  is  common  to  both. 
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1588.]  I  apprebend,  however,  that  the  distinctioii  maj 
begenerally  ascertained  in  the  following  manner. 

Tbe  hypochondriasis  I  would  consider  as  being  alwaysr 
attended  with  dyspeptic  symptoms :  and  tbongfa  there  may 
be,  at  the  same  time,  an  anxious  melanchoUc  fear  ariaii^g 
from  tbe'feeling  of  these  symptoms ;  yet  while  this  fear  is 
only  a  n^staken  judgment  with  respect  to  the  state  of  tht 
person's  iown  hesutb,  and  to  the  danger  to  be  from  tbencfi 
apprehended,  I  would  still  consider  the  disease  as  a  hypo- 
choinlriasis,  and  as  distinct  from  the  proper  melancholia* 
But  when  an  anxious  fear  and  despondency  arises  from  a 
mistaken  iudgment  with  rea^t  to  other  circumstances  than 
those  of.  health,  and  more  especially  when  the  person  U  at 
the  same  time  without  any  dyspeptic  symptoms,  erery  one 
will  readily  allow  thi^  to  be  a  aisease  widely  difierentfrom 
both  dyspensia  ^d  hypochondriasis  ;  and  it  is^  what  I 
would  strictly  nam6  M^i^^bolia. 

1589.]  (n  this  there  seems  little  difficulty  ;  but  as  an  ei- 
quisitely  n^lancholic  tefgierament  may  induce  a  torpor 
and  slowness  in  the  action  of  the  stomach,  so  it  generally 
produces  some  dyspeptic  symptoms :  and  from  Aence  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  such  a  case  from 
hypochondriasis.  But  I  would  raaiutam,  however,  that 
when  the  characters  of  the  temperament  are  strongly  mark* 
ed ;  and  more  particularly  when  the  false  imagination  t|inis 
upon  other  subjects  than  that  of  health,  or  when,  though 
'  relative  to  the  person's  ofv^  body,  it  is  of  a  groundless  and 
absurd  kind  ;  then,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of 
some  dyspeptic  symptoms,  the  case  is  still  to  be  consider* 
ed  as  that  of  a  melancholia,  rather  than  a  hypochondriasis. 

1 590.]  The  disease  of  melancholia,  therefore  manifestly 
depends  upon  the  general  temperament  of  the  body :  and 
although,  m  many  peraons,  this  temperament  is  not  att»id<» 
ed  with  any  morbid  affection  either  of  mind  or  body ;  yet 
^hen  it  becomes  exquisitely  formed,  and  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree,  it  may  become  a  disease  affecting  both,  and  particu* 
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the  sanguine  temperament ;  iwnd  must  therefore  also  pro- 
duce an  opposite  state  of  the  mind. 

1591.}  It  is  this  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  state  of  the 
brain  corresponding  to  it,  that  is  the  chief  object  of  ouf  pr^ 
sent  consideration.  Bttt  what  that  state  of  the  brain  is,  wiH 
be  supposed  to  be  difficuk  to  explain;  and  it  may  periiapa 
seem  rash  in  me  to  attempt  it 

I  will,  however,  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  probable  the 
melancholic  temperament  oi  mind  depends  upon  a  drier  and 
firmer  texture  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain ;  and 
that  this  perlulps  proceeds  from  a  certain  want  of  "fliUd  in 
that  substance,  which  appears  from  its  being  of  a  lesser  spe* 
oi&c  gravity  tiian  usual,  lliat  this  state  of  the  brain  ia 
melancholia  does  actually  exist,  I  conclude,  Jirstj  from  the 
general  rigidity  of  the  whole  habit ;  and,  secondly ^  from  dis- 
sections, showing  such  a  state  of  the  brain  to  have  taken 
place  in  mania,  which  b  often  no  other  than  a  higher  degree 
of  melancholia.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  any  wise  difl£cult 
to  suppose,  that  the  same  state  of  the  brain  may  in  a  roo« 
derate  deeree  give  melancholia  \  and  in  a  highe^,  that  mania 
which  melancholia  so  often  passes  into ;  especially  if  I  shall 
be  allowed  further  to  suppose,  that  either  a  greater  degree 
of  firmness  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  may  render  it  sus* 
ceptible  of  a  higher  degree  of  excitement,  or  that  one  por* 
tion  of  the  bram  may  be  liable  to  acquire  a  greater,  firm- 
ness than  others,  and  consequently  give  occasion  to  that  ine- 
.qoaKty  of  excitement  upon  whien  mania  so  much  depends. 

159.2.]  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  deliver  what  appears 
to  me  most  probable  with  respect  to  the  proximate  cause 
of  melancholia ;  and  akhoueh  the  matter  should  in  some 
respects  remain  doubtful,  f  am  well  persuaded  that  theae 
eboervations  may  be  often  employed  to  direct  our  nipctice 
in  this  disease,  as  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show. 

1593.]  In  most  of  the  instances  of  melancholia,  the  mind 
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though  there  should  be  no  other,  is  very  constantly  present 
in  melancholia,  and  that  is  costiveness.  This  it  is  always 
proper  and  even  necessary  to  femoye  ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
upon  this  acQo^int  that  the  use  of  pufgatives  has  been  found 
so  often  useful  in  melancholia.    Whether  there  be  any  pur- 

Satives  peculiarly  proper  in  this  case,  I  daare  not  positively 
etermine  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  purgatives  ia 
melancholia,  1  am  of  the  same  opinioq  that  I  delivered  above 
on  this  same  subject  with  respect  to  mania. 

1595.]  With  respect  to  other  remedies,  I  iudge  that  blood- 
letting  will  more  seldom  be  proper  in  melancholia  than  in 
mania ;  but  how  far  it  may  be  in  any  case  proper,  must  be 
fletemiined  by  the  same  considerations  as  in  the  ca^ie  of  mania* 
159d.]  The  cold  bathing  that  I  judged  to  be  so  very  use- 
ful in  several  cases  of  insanity,  is,  I  believe;  in  melancholia^ 
hardly  ever  fit  to  be  admitted  ;  at  least  while  this  is  purely 
a  partial  affection,  and  without  any  marks  of  violent  excite* 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  upon  account  of  the  general  rigi- 
dity prevaiiitii^  in  melancholia,  it  is  probable  ihat  waru 
bathing  may  h^  often  useful. 

15974  With  re.*;pcct  to  opiates  which  I  have  supposed 
might  oiieu  be  ubeful  in  cases  of  mania,  I  believe  they  can 
*  Kclcioni  be  properly  employed  in  the  partial  insanities  of  the 
mdancliolicj  except  in  certain  instances  of  violent  excite- 
ment, when  the  ineJancholia  approaches  nearly  to  the  state 
of  niiinia, 

1 3  brS .  ]  In  such  cases  of  melancholia  approaching  to  a  state 
of  m^Lniu,  :l  low  diet  may  sometimes  be  necessary  y  but  as 
the  employing  a  low  diet  almost  unavoidably  leads  to  the  usa 
of  vegetable  food,  and  as  this  in  every  torpid  state  of  the . 
stomach  is  ready  to  produce  some  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
such  vegetable  food  ought,  in  moderate  cases  of  melancho- 
lia, to  be  used  with  some  caution. 

Though  exercise,  as  a  tonic  power,  is  not  proper  either 
in  hypochondriasis  or  melancholia  ;  yet,  with  respect  to  its 
effects  upon  the  mind,  it  may  be  extremely  useful  in  both, 
and  in  melancholia  is  to  be  employed  in  the  same  manne^ 
that  1  have  advised  above  in  the  case  of  hypochondriasis. 

15y9.]  Having  now  delivered  my  doctrine  wilh  respect 
to  the  forms  of  insanity,  I  should  in  the  next  place  proceed 
to  consider  the  other  genera  of  Apentia  and  Oneirodynia, 
which  in  the  Nosolc^y  I  have  arranged  under  tlie  order  d 
Vesanise ;  but  as  I  cannot  pretewii  to  throw  much  light  uph 
on  these  subjects^  and  «a  they  4m  seldom  the  objects  of 
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praeike,  I  think  it  allowable  for  nie  to  pass  them  over  at 
preiient ;  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  work  in 
some  measure  require  that  I  should  do  so. 


PART    III. 

OF    CACHEXIES, 

1600.]  T  TNDER  this  title  I  propose  to  establish  a  clas» 
\J  of  diseases,  which  consbt  in  a  depraved  state 
of  the  whole,  or  of  a  considerable  part,  of  the  nabit  of  the 
"body,  without  any  primary  pyrexia  or  neurosis  coiubiued^^^    ^ 
with  that  state.,  ^HHl 

1601.]  The  term  Cachcxi/  has  been  employed  by  ^^^^PHP 
naeus  and  Vogel,  as  it  bad  lieen  formerly  by  otiier  authors, ^^^^ 
for  the  name  of  a  particular  disease ;  but  the  disease  to  which  ' 
these  authors  have  aiExed  it,  comes  more   properly  under 
another  appellation  ;  and  the  term  of  Cachexy  is  more  pro- 
perly employed  by  Sauvagcs  and  Sagar  for  the  name  of  a 
class.     In  this  I  have  followed  the  last  mentioned  na'jolo- 
joists,  though  I  find  it  difficult  to  give  hiuch  a  character  of  the 
class  as  will  clearly  apply  to  all  the  species  I  have  eoojpre- 
hended  under  it.     This  difficulty  would  be  still  greater^  jf^ 
in  the  class  I  have  establislicd  ufider  the  title  of  Cachrxiti^    * 
I  were  to  comprehend  all  the  diseases  that  those  other  mi-  ^ 
sologists'have  done ;  but  I  am  willing  to  be  thought  dufi-  *  * 
cient  rather  than  very  incorrect.     Those  difficulties,  how-    ^ 
ever,  which  still  remain  in  methodical  no^ologyj  luust  not 
affect  us  much  in  a  treatise  of  practice,     Jf  J  can  htm  pro- 
perly distinguish  and  describe  the  !5cvcral  species  tHiil  truly 
and  most  commonly  exist,  1  shall  be  the  less  concerned 
about  the  accuracy  of  my  general  classilkatioti ;  though  at 
the  same  time  this,  I  think,  is  always  to  be  attempted ;  and 
I  shall  pursue  it  as  well  as  I  can. 


BOOK  I. 

OF   EMACIATIONS. 

1602.]  T^MACIATION,  or  a  considerable  diniinotion 
XL  of  the  bulk  or  plumpness  of  tbe  whole  body. 
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is  for  the  mo^  part  only  a  symptom  of  disease^  and  vctj  «el* 
dom  to  be  considered  as  a  prunary  and  idiopathic  affsction. 
Upon  this  account,  accoraine  to  my  genonal  pbm,  snob  a 
symptom  might  perhaps  have  been  omitted  in  toe  MethodU 
cal  Noscdogy  :  but  bo^  the  uticertainty  of  eoncbdii^  it  to 
be  always  symptomatic,  and  theconsisteocy  of  system,  made 
me  introduce  into  the  Nosology,  as  others  had  done,  an  or* 
der^inder  the  title  of  Maroores ;  and  this  renders  it  requisite 
now  to  take  some  notice  of  such  diseases. 

1603.]  Upon  this  occasion^  therefore,  I  hope  it  ma^  be 
useful  to  investigate  the  several  causes  of  emaciation  lu  all 
the  different  cases  of  disease  in  #hich  it  appears.  And  this 
I  attempt,  as  the  surest  means  of  ileterminmg  how  far  it  is  a 

ijrimary,  or  a  symptomatic  affection  only  ;  and  even  in  tb6 
atter  view,  the  investigation  may  be  attended  with  some 
advantage. 

1604.]  The  causes  of  emaciation  may,  I  apprehend,  be 
referred  to^two  ^neral  heads  ;  that  is,  eit^jer  to  a  general 
deficiency  of  fluid  in  the  vessels  of  the  body,  or  to  me  j)ar-» 
ticular  deficiency  of  th^  oil  in  the  cellular  texture  of  it.* 
These  causes  are  firequently  combined  together  ;  but  it  will 
be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  them  separately. 

1605.]  As  a  great  part  of  the  bodv  of  animals  is  made 
up  vif  vessels  filled  with  fluids,  the  bulk  of  the  whole  must 
depend  very  much  on  the  size  of  these  vessels,  and  tlie  quan«  . 
tity  of  fluids  present  in  them :  and  it  will  therefore  be  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  that  a  deficiency  of  the  fluids  in  these 
ves;^s  must,  according  to  its  degree,  occasion  a  proportion- 
ate diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  whole  body.  This,  how- 
ever, will  appear  still  more  clearly,  from  considering  that 
in  the  living  and  sound  body  the  vessels  every  where  seem 
to  be  preternaturally  distended  by  the  quantity  of  fluids 
present  in  them ;  but  being  at  the  same  time  elastic,  and 
constantly  endeavoring  to  contract  themselves,  they  must 
on  the  withdrawing  of  the  distending  force,  or  in  other  ♦ 
words,  upon  a  diminution  of  the  quatltity  of  £uids,  be  in 
proportion  contracted  and  diminished  in  tneir  size.  And  it 
may  be  further  observed,  that  as  each  part  of  the  vascular 
system  communicates  with  every  other  part  of  it ;  so  every 
degree  of  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  fluid,  in  any  ooe 
part,  must  in  proportion  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  vascuhr 
system,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  body,  f 

•  Might  not  a  third  catsebft  added,  y/h,  a  tleideitcf  of  (he  «>Iid  namf  .  . 

4>  Tinere  may,  however,  be  «  puiitl  vithdut  a  nnAal  etfiaciatioa,  as  i>  the  cast  in  a  pwc^ 

liab:  bttC  this  partial  diftiiiitttioo  of  bulk  in  tte  oheittd  Ismb  it-nut  dwHtc  fo  a  laneiied  quA** 
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1606.]  Tbe  diminution  and  deficiency  of  the  fluids  maf 
be  occasioned  by  different  causes  :  such  as,  first,  by  a  due 
quantity  of  aliments  not  bein^  taken  in  ;  or  by  Uie  aliment 
taken  in  not  bemg  of  a  sufficiently  nutritious  quality.  Of 
the  want  of  a  due  quantity  of  aliment  oot  beii^  taken  into 
the  body,  there  is  an  instance  in  the  atrophia  lactantium 
Sauv^esii,  species  3.  and  many  other  examples  have  ^p* 
carrea  of  emaciation  from  want  of  food,  occasioned  by  po- 
verty, and  other  accidental  causes. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  food,  I  apprehend  it  arises 
from  the  want  of  nutritious  matter  in  the  food  employed, 
that  persons  living  entirely  on  vegetables  are  seldom  of  a 
plump  and  succulent  habit.* 

1607.]  A  second  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  fluids  may 
be,  the  aliments  taken  in  not  being  conveyed  to  the  blood- 
vessels. This  may  occur  from  a  person's  being  affected 
with  a  frequent  vomiting  ;  which,  rejecting  tbe  food  soon 
after  it  had  been-fiaken  in,  must  prevent  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  fluids  to  the  blood-vessels^t  Anpth^r  cause,  fre- 
queutly  interrupting  the  cotlVeyauce  of  die  alimentary  mat- 
ter into  the  blood-vessels,  is  an  obstruction  of  the  conglo- 
bate or  lymphatic  glands  of  the  mesentery,  through  which 
the  chyle  must  necessarily  pass  to  tbe  thoracic  duct.  Mtny 
instances  of  emaciation,  seemingljp'  depending  upon  this 
•cause,  have  been  observed  by  physicians,  in  persons  of  all 
wss^  but  especially  in  tbe  young.  It  has  also  been  remark- 
ed, that  such  cases  have  most  frequently  occurred  in  scro» 
phiulous  persons,  in  whom  the  mesenteric  glands  are  com- 
monly aflected  with  tumor  or  obstruction,  and  in  whpmj 
generally  at  the  same  time,  scrophula  appears  extemaUys 
ence  tbe  Tabes  scrophtUosa  Synop.  Nosolog,  vol.  ii.  p.  266* 
And  under  these  I  have  put  as  synonimes  Tabes  glanaularis^ 
«p.  10.  Tabes  mesentertca,  sp.  9.  Scrtfphula  mesenterua^ 
«p.  4.  Atrophia  infantilis ,  sp.  13.  Atrophia  racAitica, 
sp.  8.  Tabes  rachialgica,  sp.  1 6.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
frequently  found  the  case  occurring  in  persons  who  did  Bot 
show  any  extemid  appearance  of  scrcyphula,  but  in  whom 

tttf  of  the  general  tiUiss  of  the  diculaflns  flaidai,  b\A  to  the  languid  dlciiliKioa  Hi  that  part^ 
"^e  arteiies  n6t  propeUing  the  blood  througfi  it  with  saiCcient  vigor. 
*  As  the  author  lays  at  tbe  cODclusion  of  this  chapter,  •*  After  haTiog  coMideiti 
mscttif  emadatiofis,  I  should  perhaps  treat  of  their  cure:  but  it  wiU  readUv  ap 
'-'er  part  of  the  cases  *ove  mentioned  are  purelf^mptotnatic,  and  coasetiueVitfv  that  the 
of  them  must  be  that  oTthe  primary  diseases  upon  which  they  depend.    Of  those  caset 
fm  anfmbe  t)e  ooosidtred  as  idiopathic,  it  will  appesr  that  they  are  lo  he  cured  emireiy  " 


e  arteiies  ndt  propeUing  the  blood  througfi  it  with  saiCcient  vigi 

*  As  the  author  says  at  tbe  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  •*  After  haTiog  coMideitd  the  virloti 
ctnsftof  emadationi,  I  should  perhaps  treat  of  their  cure:  but  it  wiU  readUv  appear,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  cases  *ove  mentioned  are  purelf^mptomatic,  and  coasehuentfy  that  the 
ttt^eoft^ .•—-.--. --.^.t- : ,: .  -  ...-^  J .     ^,  .. 

that  can      , ^ , ^, 

^  remoriag  die  reaiote  causes ;"  it  nray  not  be  improper  to  treat  of  die  care  as  we  proceed, 

lliit  species  of  emaciation  may  be  obviouslT  cured  by  a  rich  and  nutritious  diet. 

4  ThkHiecies  may  be  cured  by  preventing  the  iromitiog  by  antispamodics,  eq>eciaR7  ofrimn, 
•adb^dfettftef  geMAeluative»occMioMUljr.   A^utricioosdiet  wiUalsoJwDeoeiqnr^^''^** 
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the  mesenteric  obstruction  was  afterwards  discovered  by  diV 
section.  Such  also  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
disease  frequently  mentioned  by  authors  under  the  title  of 
the  Atrophia  ir^antum.  This  has  received  its  name  from 
the  time  of  life  at  which  it  generally  appears  ;  but  I  have 
met  with  instances  of  it  at  fourteen  years  of  age  ascertained 
byCiissection.  In  several  such  cases  which  I  have  seen,  the 
patients  were  without  any  scrophulous  appearances  at  the 
time,  or  at  any  period  of  their  lives  before.* 

In  the  case  of  phthisical  persons,  I  shall  hereafter  men- 
tion another  cause  of  their  emaciation  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  an  obstruction  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  whicn  so  fire- 
quently  happens  in  such  persons,  concurs  very  powerfully 
in  producing  the  emaciation  that  takes  place. 

Although  a  scrophulous  taint  may  be  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  mesenteric  obstructions,  it  is  sufficiently  probable 
that  other  kinds  of  acrimony  may  produce  the  same,  and 
the  emaciation  that  follows. 

It  may  perhaps  be  supposed,^ that  the  interruption  of  the 
chyle's  passing  into  the  blood-vessels  may  be  sometimes  ow- 
ing to  a  fault  of  the  absorbents  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  intestines.  This,  however,  cannot  be  readily  ascer- 
tained :  but  the  interruption  of  the  chyle's  passing  into  the 
blood-vessels  may  certainly  be  owing  to  a  rupture  of  the 
thoracic  duct ;  which,  when  it  does  not  prove  soon  fatal, 
by  occasioning  a  hydrothorax  must  in  a  short  time  produce 
a  general  emaciation.f 

1608.]  A  third  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  the  fluids  may 
be  a  fault  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  as  not  duly  converting 
the  aliment  into  a  chyle  fit  t»  form  in  the  blood-vessels  a 
proper  nutritious  matter.*  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  as- 
certain the  cases  of  emaciation  which  are  to  be  attributed  to 
this  cause;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  emaciation  which  at- 
tends long  subiiistirig  cases  of  dyspepsia,  or  of  hypochon- 
driasis, is  to  be  explained  chiefly  in  this  way.  It  is  this 
which  I  have  placed  in  tho  Nosology  under  the  title  of  the 
Atrophia  debilium ; ^^xid  of  which  the  Atrophia  Neroosa^ 
Sauv.  sp.  1,  is  a  proper  instance,  and  therefore  put  there  as 
a  synonime.  But  trie  other  titles  of  Atrophia  Lateralis^ 
Sauv.  gp.  15.  and  Atrophia  senilis,  Sauv.  sp.  11.  are  not  so 

•TbececMes  areffenertllf  incurable  { If,  however,  there  be  no  sospidoB  of  lerepjwljif  ^ 
may  attempt  a  cure  67  endeatorins  to  remove  theobitraction  either  bj  invif  ontns  Ibe  mi>tti 
or  bj  active  aperients.  Open  and  puie  air,  with  exercite  suited  to  the  itreiifiai  of  the  pabent, 
*he  us>e  of  chalvbeate  waters,  have  admirable  effieca  in  these  caiea.  Peraviaa  bade  M  oncn 
vsedas  a  tonic,  ts  improper  in  ati  cases  of  otelractcd  fltod^  M  are  idio  iflrinfeati  mw  itlpwa. 

f  This  is  an  atnolvwlj  incuiable  oase.- 
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fn'operly  put  there,  as  tbey  must  be  explained  in  a  different 
manner.^ 

1609.]  A  fourth  cause  of  a  deficiency  of  the  fluids  in  the 
body,  may  be  excessive  evacuations  made  from  it  by  differ^ 
eot  outlets  ;  and  Sauvages  has  properly  enumerated  the  fol- 
lowing species,  which  we  have  put  as  synonimes  under  the 
title  of  Atrophia  inanitorum ;  as,  Tabes  nutricum^  sp.  4  ; 
Atrophia  nutricum^  sp.  5  ;  Atrophia  i  leucorrhcsaj  sp.  4  j 
Atrophia  ab  alvi  jluxUf  sp.  6 ;  Atrophia  i  ptyalismo,  sp.  7 ; 
and  lastly,  the  Tabes  d  sanguifiuxu ;  which,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served,  may  arise  not  only  from  spontaneous  hemorrhagies 
or  accidental  wounds,  but  also  from  blood-letting  in  too 
large  a  quantity,  and  too  frequently  repeated. 

Upon  this  subject  it  seems  proper  to  observe,  that  a  mea- 

Ee  habit  of  body  frequently  depends  upon  a  full  perspiration 
ing  constantly  kept  up,  though  at  the  same  time  a  large 
quantity  of  nutritious  aliment  is  regularly  taken  in.f 

1610.]  Besides  this  deficiency  of  fluids  from  evacuations 
by  which  they  are  carried  entirely  out  of  the  body,  there 
may  he  a  dehciency  of  fluid  and  emaciation  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  body,  by  the  fluids  being  drawn  into  one 
part,  or  collected  into  one  cavity  ;  and  of  this  we  have  an 
instance  in  the  Tabes  i  hydrope^  Sauv.  sp.  5.% 

1611.]  In  the  Methodical  Nosology,  among  the  other 
^nonimes  of  the  Atrophia  inanitorum  I  have  hct  down  the 
Tabes  dorsalis  ;  but  wnether  properly  or  not,  I  at  present 
very  much  doubt.  In  'the  evacuation  considered  as  the 
cause  of  thb  tabes,  as  the  quantity  evacuated  is  never  so 
great  as  to  account  for  a  general  deficiency  of  fluids  in  the 
JSody,  we  must  seek  for  another  explanation  of  it.  And 
whether  the  effects  of  the  evacuation  may  be  accounted  for, 
either  from  the  quality  of  the  fluid  evacuated,  or  from  the 
singularly  enervating  pleasure  attending  the  evacuation,  or 
from  the  evacuatioirs  takine  off  the  tension  of  parts,  the 
tension  of  which  has  a  sin^uTarpower  in  supporting  the  ten- 
sion and  vigor  of  the  whole  body,  I  cannot  positively  de*^ 
termine ;  but  I  apprehend  that  upon  one  or  other  of  these 
suppositions  the  emaciation  attending  the  tabes  dorsalis 
must  be  accounted  for  ;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  to  be  con* 

*  This  spedes  of  enudatiun  nuT  be  successfuny  cured  by  the  metns  of  thoie  remedies  men* 
floned  In  the  notes  un  the  artidet  ia04. 1206.  VZXO,  1212. 1213  1215. 1216.  1231. 

f  In  these  cases  astrinKents  are  the  principal  remedies  on  which  we  must  depend )  anik  tho« 
•stringents  must  be  chosen  which  are  adapted  to  suppms  the  peculiar  evacuation  thai  ooca- 
.Monsaie  disea»e.  r  -^r  •— 

t  The  emaciarion  from  thit  canse  b  merely  symptomatic,  and  ean  only  bt  cured  by  corinx 
ttie  prhmry  diMMt. 
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•idered  as  an  instance  of  the  Atrophia  debilium^  rather  dnuf 
of  the  Atrophia  inanitorum.* 

1612.]  A  fifth  cause  of  a  deficiency  of  fluids  and  of  etna- 
eiations  in  the  whole  or  in  a  particular  part  of  the  body, 
may  be  the  concretion  of  the  small  vessels,  either  not  ad- 
mitting  of  fluids,  or  of  the  same  proportion  as  before ;  and 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  tbe  case  in  the  Atrophia  senUisy  Sauv. 
sp.  2.  Or  it  may  be  a  paky  of  the  larger  trunks  of  the  ar^ 
teries  rendering  them  unfit  to  propel  the  olood  into  the  small- 
er  vessels  ;  as  is  frequently  the  case  of  paralyticlimb«,  m 
which  the  arteries  are  al^ted  as  well  as  the  muscles.  The 
Atrophia  lateralis^  Sauv.  sp.  15,  seems  to  be  of  this 
nature,  t 

1613.]  A  second  general  head  of  tbe  causes  of  emacia- 
tion I  have  mentioned  in  J  603,  to  be  a  deficiency  of  oiL 
The  extent  and  quantity  of  the  cellular  texture  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  therefore  how  considerable  a  part  ^ 
makes  in  the  bulk  of  the  whole  is  now  well  Imown.  But 
this  substance,  in  difierent  circumstances^  is  more  or  less 
filled  with  an  oily  matter  ;  and  therefore  the  bulk  of  it,  and 
in  a  ^reat  measure  that  of  the  whole  body,  must  be  great* 
er  or  less  according  as  this  substance  is  more  or  less  fiHed  in 
that  manner.  The  deficiency  of  fluids,  for  a  reason  to  bt 
immediately  explained,  is  generally  accompanied  witb  a  de- 
ficiency  ot  oil :  but  physicians  have  commonly  attended 
more  to  the  latter  cause  of  emac^tion  t)ian  to  tbe  other, 
that  being  usually  the  most  evident ;  and  I  shall  now  endeap 
vor  to  assign  the  several  causes  of  the  deficiency  of  oil  as  it 
occurs  upoQ  different  occasions. 

1614.]  The  business  of  secretion  in  tbe  human  body  is  m 
general  little  understood,  and  in  no  instance  less  so  than  in 
that  of  the  secretion  of  oil  from  blood  which  does  not  ap^ 
pear  previously  to  have  contained  it.  It  is  possible,  diere* 
fore,  that  our  theory  of  the  deficiency  of  oil  may  be  in  8e« 
veral  respects  imperfect ;  but  there  are  certain  facts  that 
may  in  the  mean  time  apply  to  the  present  purpose. 

J  615.]  First,  it  is  probable,  that  a  deficiency  of  oil  may^ 
1»e  owing  to  a  state  of  the  blood  in  animal  bodies  less  fitted 
to  afford  a  secretion  of  oil,  and  consequently  to  supply  tbe 
waste  of  it  that  is  constantly  made.     Tnis  state  of  the  hiood 
must  especially  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  aliments  taken 

*  ir  a  partkolar  abominable  pracUce  be  tbe  cause,  it  orastiye  abandoned  before  t  cure  can 
be  auempted. 

•f  This  is  one  of  the  iocurable  species  of  emaciation,  and  it  can  ainlr  be  feUeved  bjr  a  very 
nutritious  and  ioviforating  diet. 
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in,  as  containing  Jess  of  oil  or  oily  matter.  From  many 
observations  made^  both  with  respect  to  the  human  body 
and  to  that  of  other  animals,  it  appears  pretty  clearly,  that 
the  aliments  taken  in  by  men  and  aomestic  animals,  accord-' 
ing  as  they  contain  more  of  oil,  are  in  eeneral  more  nutri* 
tious,  and  in  particular  are  better  fitted  to  fill  the  cellular 
texture  of  their  bodies  with  oil.  I  might  illustrate  this,  by 
a  minute  and  particular  consideration  of  the  difference  of  . 
alimentarv  matters  employed  ;  but  it  will  be  enough  to 
give  two  instances.  The  one  is,  that  the  herbaceous  part  of 
vegetables  does  not  fatten  animals,  so  much  as  the  seeds  of 
vegetables,  which  manifestly  contain  in  any  given  weight  a 
greater  proportion  of  oil :  and  a  second  instance  is,  that  in 
general  vegetable  aliments  do  not  fatten  men  so  much  as 
animal  fooJ,  which  generally  contains  a  larger  portion  of  oil. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  upon  the  same  principles  a  want 
of  food,  or  a  less  nutritious  food,  may  not  only  occasion  a 
general  deficiencv  of  fluids  (1605.)  but  must  also  afford  less 
oil,  to  be  poured  into  the  cellular  texture.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  the  emaciation  produced,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
both  these  general  causes.* 

1616.]  A  second  case  of  the  deficiency  of  oil  may  be  ex- 
plained in  this  manner.  It  is  pretty  manifest,  that  the  oil 
of  the  blood  b  secreted  and  deposited  in  the  cellular  tex- 
ture in  greater  or  lesser  quantity,  according  as  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  faster  or  slower ;  and  therefore  that  ex- 
ercise, which  hastens  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  a  fre- 
cjuent  cause  of  emaciation.  Exercise  produces  this.  ^sfFect 
in  two  ways.  1st.  By  increasing  the  perspiration,  and 
thereby  carrying  off  a  greater  quantity  of  the  nutritious 
matter,  it  leaves  less  of  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  cellular 
texture  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an  accumulation  of 
fluids,  but,  as  I  have  said  above,  causing  a  general  defi- 
ciency of  these,  which  must  also  cause  a  deficiency  of  oil 
in  the  cellular  texture.  2dly,  It  is  well  knoivn,  that  the 
oil  deposited  in  the  cellular  texture  is  upon  many  occasions, 
and  for  various  purposes  of  the  economy,  agam  absorbed, 
and  mixed  or  diffused  in  the  mass  of  blood,  to  be  from 
thence  pcsrhaps  carried  entirely  out  of  the  body  By  the  se- 
veral  excretions.  Now,  among  other  purposes  of  the  ac- 
cumuhttion  and  reabsorption  of  oil,  this  seems  to  be  one, 
Chat  the  oil  is  requisite  to  the  proper  action  of  the  moving 
fibres  in  every  fiart  of  the  body ;  and  therefore  that  nature 

•  TlM  «ira  «r  tfut  ipedM  «f  coHditloa  wm  be  belt  eflbctid  lif  t  ricyUct  of  anta^ 
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has  proifided  for  an  absorption  of  oil  to  be  made  acconling 
as  tbe  action  of  the  moving  fibres  may  demand  it.  It  wiu 
thus  be  obvious,  diat  tbe  exercise  of  the  muscular  and 
moving  fibres  every  where,  must  occasion  an  absorption 
of  oil ;  and  consequently  that  sucb  exercise  not  only  pre- 
vents the  secretion  of  oil,  as  has  been  already  said^  but 
may  also  cause  a  deficiency  of  it,  by  occasioning  an  ab« 
sorption  of  what  had  been  deposited  ;  and  in  this  way  per- 
haps especially,  does  it  produce  emaciation.^ 

1617.]  A  third  case  of  the  deficiency  of  oil  may  pccnr 
from  the  following  cause.  It  is  probable,  that  one  purpose 
of  the  accumulation  of  oil  in  the  cellular  texture  of  animals 
is,  that  it  may,  upon  occasion,  be  again  absorbed  from 
thence,  and  carried  into  the  mass  of  blood,  for  the  purpose 
of  enveloping  arKl  correcting  any  unusual  acrimony  arising 
and  existing  m  the  state  of  the  nnids.  Thus,  in  most  in- 
stances in  which  we  can  discern  an  acrid  state  of  the  fluids, 
as  in  scurvy,  cancer,  syphilis,  poisons,  and  several  ot^er 
diseases,  we  find  at  the  same  time  a  deficiency  of  oil  and  an 
emaciation  take  place;  which,  in  my  apprehension,  must 
be^ttributed  to  tne  absorption  of  oiU  which  the  presence 
of'^acrimony  in  the  body  excites. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  certain  poisons  introduced  into  tbe 
body,  may  subsist  there ;  and,  giving  occasion  to  an  ab- 
sorption of  oil,  may  lay  a  foundation  for  tbe  Tabes  d  ve- 
nenOf  Sauv.  sp.  I7.t 

1618.]  A  fourth  cause  of  emaciation,  and  which  I  would 
attribute  to  a  sudden  and  considerable  absorption  of  oil  from 
the  cellular  texture,  is  that  of  fever,  w,bich  so  generally 

Eroduces  emaciation.  This  may  perhaps  be  in  ^art  attn- 
uted  to  the  increased  perspiration,  and  therefore  to  the  ge- 
neral  deficiency  of  fluids  that  may  be  supposed  to  take 
place  :  but  whatever  share  that  may  have  in  producing  the 
effect,  we  can,  from  the  evident  shrinking  and  diminution 
of  the  cellular  substance,  wherever  it  falls  under  our  ob- 
servation, certainly  conclude,  that  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  absorption  of  the  oil  which  had  been  before  de- 
posited in  that  substance.  This  explanation  is  rendered  the 
more  probable  from  this,  that  I  suppose  the  absorption 


•  Abitinenoe  from  too  severe  exeroke  h  flie  only  cure  for  tW$  species  of  tbe  disease. 

f  At  tkis  kind  of  eoucialion  proceeds  (nxn  vartovs  caonei^  the  practitioDer  must,  after  ktvnv 
•acertained  the  true  cause,  endeavor  to  remove  it:  and  this  must  be  left  enttrely  to  his  o«^  sa- 
lacity, it  may  however  be  proper  to  observe,  that  severaJ  of  these  ttmaciadou  proceed  firoo 
incurable  diseases;  as  from  Cancer,  Scropltula,  kc  and  conseauently  admit  dt  so  cure :  and 
thoie  emactatioiu  wliich  proceed  from  saurvy,  syphilis,  or  tboie  dueaies  which  «c  cttoaie,  tft 
oolj  10  be  cuced  by  ctuteg  the  primary  dlsene. 
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meiilioneci  is  necessarily  made  for  the  purpose  of  envelop- 
lug  or  correcting  an  acrimony,  whicn  manifestly  does  in 
many,  and  may  be  suspected  to  arise  in  all,  cases  of  fever. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  emaciation  occurring  ia 
fevers,  is  that  which  appears  in  the  case  of  hectic  fevers. 
Here  the  emaciation  may  be  attributed  to  the  profuse  sweat- 
ings that  commonly  attend  the  disease :  but  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe,  that  an  acrimony  also  is  present  in  the 
blood ;  which,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  pre- 
vents the  secretion  and  accumulation  of  oil ;  and  in  the  more 
advanced  states  of  it,  must  occasion  a  more  considerable 
absorption  of  it  ;  which,  from  the  shrinking  of  the  cellular 
substance,  seems  tOv  go  fiirther  tlian  in  almost  any  other 
instance.^ 

Upon  the  subject  of  emaciations  from  a  deficiency  of 
fluids,  it  may  be  observed,  that  every  increased  evacuaticm 
excites  an  absorption  from  other  parts,  and  particularly 
from  the  cellular  texture ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable,  that 
a  deficiency  of  fluids,  from  increased  evacuations,  produce9 
an  emaciation,  not  only  by  the  waste  of  the  fluids  in  the 
vascular  system,  but  s^Iso  by  occasioning  a  considerable  ab- 
sorption from  the  cellular  texture.- 

1619.]  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  explain,  the  several 
cases  and  causes  of  emaciation  ;  but  I  could  not  proseuite 
the  consideration  of  these  here  in  the  order  they  are  set 
down  in  the  Methodical  Nosology.  In  that  work  I  was  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  armnging  the  Species  of  Sauvages  :  but  it 
IS  my  opinion  now,  that  the  arrangement  there  given  is  er- 
roneous, in  both  combining  and  separating  species  impro- 
perly :  and  it  seems  to  me  more  proper  here  to  take  notice 
of  diseases,  and  put  them  together,  according  to  the  affinity 
of  their  nature,  rather  than  by  that  of  their  external  ap* 
pearances.  I  doubt,  if  even  the  distinction  of  the  Tabes 
and  Atrophia,  attempted  in  the  Nosology,  will  properly 
apply ;  as  I  think  there  are  certain  diseases  of  the  same  na- 
ture, which  sometimes  appear  with,  and  sometimes  without, 
fever. 

1620.J  Afi^er  having  considered  the  various  cases  of 
emaciations,  I  should  perhaps  treat  of  their  cure :  but  it 
will  readily  apjSear,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cases  above 
njentioned  are  purely  symptomatic,  and  consequently  that 
the  cure  of  them  must  be  that  of  the  primary  diseases  upon 

•This  emaciaiioa  it  purelj  symptomatic,  and  oonseauenay  cannot  be  cured  but  bjr  renovfoS 
she  pnaaxy  diaeasey  aod  a  suMcqueat  very  nutritioiu  diet|  consisting  chiefly  of  anbaal  food. 
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ifrhich  tbcy  depend.  Of  those  cases  that  can  wiywise  be 
considered  as  idiopathic,  it  will  appear  that  they  are  to  be 
cured  entirely  by  removing  the  remote  causes  ;  the  means 
of  accomplishing  which  must  be  sufficiently  obvious. 


BOOK   IL 

OF  INTUMESENTIiE,  OR  GENERAL 
SWELLINGS. 

1621.]  'T^HE  swellings  to  be  treated  of  in  this  place, 

X   are  those  which  extend  over  the  whole  or  a 

great  part  of  the  body ;  or  such  at  least,  as,  though  of 

small  extent,  are  however  of  the  same  nature,  with  those 

that  are  more  generally  extended. 

The  swellings  comprehended  under  this  artificial  order, 
are  hardiv  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another  otherwise 
than  by  toe  matter  they  contain  or  consist  of.  And  in  this 
▼iew  I  have  divided  the  order  into  four  sections,  as  the 
swelling  happens  to  contain,  1^/,  Oil ;  2df  Air ;  3^,  A  wa- 
tery fluid ;  or,  4M,  As  the  increased  bulk  depends  upon 
the  enlargement  of  the  whole  substance  of  certain  parts, 
and  particularly  of  one  or  more  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 


CHAPTER  L 

OF  ADIPOSE  SWELLINGS. 

1 622.]  T^HE  only  disease  to  be  mentioned  in  this  cbap- 
A  ter,  Thave,  with  other  Nosologists,  named 
Pob/sarda ;  and  in  English  it  may  be  named  Corpulency, 
or,  more  strictly,  Obesity  ;  as  it  is  placed  here  upon  the 
common  supposition  of  its  depending  chiefly  upon  the  in- 
crease of  oil  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  body.  This  cor- 
pulency, or  obesity,  is  in  very  different  degrees  in  different 
persons,  and  is  often  considerable  without  being  considered 
as  a  disease.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  degree  of  ^, 
M'hich  will  be  generally  allowed  to  be  a  disease  ;  as,  fw" 
example,  when  it  renders  persons,  from  a  difficult  resjpi**- 
tion,  uneasy  in  themselves,  and,  from  the  inability  of  ex- 
eroifjc,  unfit  for  discharging  the  duties  ^  life  to  otHoi^:  ao^ 
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for  that  reason  I  have  given  such  a  disease  a  place  here.  , 
Many  physicians  hare  considered  it  as  an  bbject  of  practice^ ' 
and  as  giving,  even  tn  a  ver}^  high  degree,  a  disposition  to 
many  diseases  ;  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  an  object 
of  practice  more  frequently  than  it  has  been,  and  therefore 
that  it  merits  our  consideration  here. 

1 623.]  It  may  perhaps  be  alledged,  that  I  have  not  been 
sufficiently  correct,  in  putting  the  disease  of  corpulency  as 
ah  intumescentia  pinguedinosa,  and  therefore  implying  its 
being  an  increase  of  the  bulk  of  the  body  from  an  accumu-^ 
lation  of  oil  in  the  cellular  texture  only.  I  am  aware  of 
this  objection :  and  as  I  have  already  said,  that  emaciation 
(1604.)  depends  either  upon  a  general  deficiency  of  fluids 
in  the  vascular  system,  or  upon  a  deficiency  of  oil  in  the 
cellular  texture ;  so  I  should  perhaps  have  observed  far- 
ther, that  the  corpulency,  or  general  fulness  of^  the  body, 
may  depend  upon  the  fulness  of  the  vascular  system  as  well 
as  upon  that  of  the  cellular  texture.  This  is  true;  and  for 
the  same  reasons  I  ought,  perhaps,  after  Linnaeus  and  Sa* 
gar,  to  have  set  down  plethora  as  a  particular  disease,  and 
as  an  instance  of  morbid  intumescence,  i  have,  however, 
avoided  this,  as  Sauvages  and  Vogel  have  done ;  because  I 
apprehended  that  plethora  is  to  be  considered  as  a  state  of 
temperament  only,  which  may  indeed  dispose  to  disease  ; 
but  not  as  a  disease  in  itself,  unless,  in  the  language  of  the 
StahUans,  it  be  a  plethora  commota,  when  it  producer  a 
disease  accompanied  with  particular  symptoms,  which  give 
occasion  to  its  being  distinguished  by  a  different  appella- 
tion. Further,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  symptoms  which 
Linnaeus,  and  more  particularly  diose  which  Sagar  emplovs 
in  the  character  of  plethora,  never  do  occur  but  when  the 
intumescentia  pinguedinosa  has  a  great  share  in  producing 
them.  It  is,  however,  very  necessary  to  observe  nere,  thai 
plethora  and  obesity  are  generally  combined  together ;  and 
that  in  some  cases  of  corpulency  it  may  be  difficult  to  de^ 
termine  which  of  the  causes  has  the  greatest  share  in  pro* 
ducing  it.  It  is  indeed  very  possible  that  a  plethora  may 
occur  without  great  obesity  ;  out  I  apprehend  that  obesity 
never  happens  to  a  consideriybie  degree  without  producing 
f  plethora  ad  spatium  in  a  greal  part  of  the  systlem  of  the 
aorta,  and  therefore  9l  pUtnava^  molem  in  the  lungs,  and 
in  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

1624.]  In  attempting  the  cure  of  polysarcia,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  conjtmction  of  plethora  and  obesity  9  in  thci 
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paonerjust  now  mentioaed,  should  be  constantly  attendod 
to ;  andwhea  the  morbid  efiects  of  the  plethoric  habit  are 
threatened,  either  in  the  head  or  lungs,  that  blood  lettinc^ 
is  to  be  practised  :  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed^ 
that  persons  of  much  obesity  do  not  bear  blood-letting  well ; 
and  when  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned  do  not  im- 
mediately require  it,  the  practice  upon  account  of  obesity 
alone  is  hardly  ever  to  be  employed. .  The  same  remark  is 
to.  be  m^de  with  respect  to  any  other  evacuations  that  may 
be  proposed  for  the  cure  of  corpulency :  for  without  tbie 
^ther  means  1  am  to  mention,  they  can  give  but  a  very  im- 
perfect relief  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  they  can  either  empty  or 
weaken  the  system,  they  may  favor  the  return  of  pletho- 
ra, and  the  increase  of  obesity. 

1625.]  Polysarcia,  or  corpulency,  whether  it  depend 
tipon  plethora  or  obesity,  whenever  it  either  can  be  consi- 
dered as  a  disease  or  threatens  to  induce  one,  is  to  be  cur- 
ed, or  the  effects  of  it  are  to  be  obviated,  by  diet  and  exer- 
cise. The  diet  must  be  sparing ;  or  rather,  what  is  m^re 
Omissible,  it  must  be  such  as  affords  little  nutritious  mat- 
ter. It  must  therefore  be  chiefly,  or  almost  only,  of  vegeta- 
ble matter,  and  at  the  very  utmost  of  milk.  Such  a  diet 
nhould  be  employed,  and  generally  ought  to  precede  exer- 
cise :  for  obesity  does  not  easily  admit  of  bodily  exercise ; 
which  is,  however,  the  only  mode  that  can  be  very  eflec- 
luai.  Such,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  may  seem  difficult 
.  tobe  admitted  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  even  the  most 
corpulent  may  be  brought  to  bear  it,  by  at  first  attempting 
if  very  moderately,  and  increasing  it  by  degrees  very 
riowly,  but  at  the  same  time  persisting  in  such  attempts 
with  great  constancy.* 

1626.]  As  these,  though  the  only  effectual  measures, 
are  often  difficult  to  be  admitted  or  carried  into  execution, 
4ome  other  means  have  been  thought  of  and  employed  for 
reducing  corpulencv.  These,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  all 
been  certain  methods  of  inducing  a  valine  state  in  the  mass 
of  blood  ;  for  such  I  suppose  to  be  the  effect's  of  vinegar 
and  of  soap,  which  have  been  proposed.  The  latter,  I 
believe,  hardly  passes  into  the  blood-vessels,  i^ithout  bein^ 
resolved  and  mrmed  into  a  neutra)  salt,  with  the  acid  which 
it  meets  with  in  the  stomach.  How  well  acrid  and  salin^ 
substances  are  fitted  to  diminish  obesity,  may  appear  from 

•  BeUdes  the  means  mentioned  by  (he  author,  evacuationi  <rf  dUTerenlkiQdi  oaAi  to  be  oc« 
muonavtj  iB9d«>'  etpedaUy  bj  pur(tiig  and  sweatinf. 
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what  has  been  said  above  in  1616.  What  effects  vine^sr^ 
ioap,  or  otlier  substances  employed,  have  had  in  reducing 
corpulency^  there  have  not  proper  opportunities  of  ob« 
serving  occurred  to  me  :  but  I  am  well  persuaded,  that  th^ 
inducing  a  saline  and  acrid  state  of  the  blood,  may  hayd 
worse  consequences  than  the  corpulency  it  was  intended  t6 
correct ;  and  that  no  person  should  hazard  these,  while  he 
may  have  recourse  to  the  more  safe  and  certain  meanis  of 
abstinence  and  exercise. 


CHAPTER  11. 

OF  rUTULENT  SWELLINGS. 

1627.]  T^HE  cellular  texture  df  the  human  bod^  vety 

X    readily  admits  of  air,  and  allows  the  same 

to  pass  from  any  one  to  every  other  part  of  it.     Hence 

Emphysemata  have  often  appeared  from  air  collected  in 

the  cellular  texture  under  tne  skin,  and  in  several  other 

Earts  of  the  body.  The  flatuient  swellings  under  the  skin, 
ave  indeed  most  commonly  appeared  in  consequence  of 
air  immediately  introduced  froni  without:  but  in  some  in- 
stances of  flatulent  swellings,  especially  those  of  the  VBfet'^ 
nal  parts  not  communicating  with  the  alimentary  cal^^ 
such  an  introduction  cannot  be  perceived  or  supposed ; 
and  therefore,  in  these  cases,  some  other  cause  of  the 
production  and  collection  of  air  must  be  looked  for,  thougii 
It  is  often  not  to  to  be  clearly  ascertained. 
'  In  every  solid  as  well  as  every  fluid  substance  which 
makes  a  part  of  the  human  body,  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  air  in  a  fixed  state,  which  may  be  again  rc^ 
stored  to  its  elastic  state,  and  separated  firom  those  sub- 
stances, by  the  power  of  heat,  putrefaction,  and  perhaps 
Other  causes  :  but  which  of  these  may  have  produced  the 
^veral  instances  of  pneumatosis  and  flatulent  sw^Wgs, 
that  have  been  recorded  by  authors,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
ascertain.  Indeed  upon  account  of  these  difficulties,  I 
cannot  proceed  with  any  clearness  on  the  general  subject 
of  pneumatosis  ;  and  theiefore,  with  regard  to  flatulent 
swellings,  I  find  it  necessary  to  confine  myself  to  the  consi^ 
deration  of  those  of  the  abdominal  region  alone  ;  which  I 
$hall  now  treat  of  under  the  general  name  of  Tympanites. 
1628.]  The  tympanites  is  a  swelling  of  the  abdomen  2 
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in  which  the  tegtunents  appear  to  be  txiuch  stretched  by 
iM>me  dbtendinff  power  wiuiin,  and  equally  stretched  ia 
every  .posture  of  the  body.  The  swelling  does  not  reaitily 
yield  to  anjr  pressure ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  does,  very  quick- 
fy  recovers  its  former  state  upon  the  pressure  being  remov- 
ed. Being  struck)  it  gives  a  sound  like  a  drum,  or  other 
stretched  animal  membranes.  No  fluctuation  within  is  to 
hfC  perceived  ;  and  the  whole  feels  less  weighty  than  might 
be  expected  from  its  bulk.  The  uneariness  of  the  disten* 
tion  is  commonly  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  air  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

1629.]  These  are  the  characters  by  which  the  tympan* 
Ites  may  be  distinguished  from  the  ascites  or  physconia  ; 
and  many  experiments  show,  that  the  tympanites  always 
depends  upon  a  preternatural  collection  of  air,  somewhere 
within  the  teguments  of  the  abdomen  :  but  the  seat  of  the 
air  is  in  different  cases  somewhat  different ;  and  this  pro- 
duces the  different  species  of  the  disease. 

One  species  is,  when  the  air  collected  is  entirely  confin- 
ed within  the  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  chiefly 
in  that  of  the  intestines.  This  species,  therefore » is  named 
the  Tympanites  intestmalis  J  Sauv.  sp.  I.  It  is,  of  all  others, 
the  most  common ;  and  to  it  especially  belong  the  charac- 
ters given  above. 

A  second  species  is,  when  the  air  collected  is  not  entire- 
ly confined  to'  the  cavity  of  the  intestines,  but  is  also  pre- 
sent between  their  coats  ;  and  such  is  that  which  it  named 
by  Sauvages  Tympanites  enteropkysodesj  Sauv.  sp.  3* 
This  has  certainly  been  a  rare  occurrence;  and  has  proba^ 
biy  occurred  only  in  conseouence  of  the  tympanites  intes* 
tinaliSf  by  the  air  escaping  from  the  cavity  of  the  intestines 
into  the  interstices  of  the  coats.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  an  erosion  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  intestines  may 
give  occasion  to  the  air,  so  constantly  present  in  their  ca- 
vity, to  escape  into  the  interstices  of  their  coats,  though  in 
the  \mo\e  ot  their  cavity  there  has  been  no  previous  accu- 
mulation. 

A  third  species  is,  when  the  air  is  collected  in  the  sac  of 
the  peritonaeum,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  cavity  rf 
the  abdomen,  that  is^  the  space  between  the  peritonffiuni 
and  viscera  ;  and  then  the  disdkse  is  named  Tympwidks 
abdominalisy  Sauv.  sp.  2.  The  existence  of  such  a  tyin* 
panites,  without  any  tmnpanites  intestinaliSj  has  been  dis- 
puted ;  and  it  certainly  nas  been  a  rare  occurreece :  l>ut 
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tfom  several  dissections^  it  is  uuiiuestioaabfe  that  such  a 
disease  has  sometimes  truly  occurred. 

A  fourth  species  of  tj^mpanites  is,  when  the  tympanites 
intestinalis  and  abdominalis  are  joined  together,  or  take 
place  at  the  same  time.  With  respect  to  this,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  tympanites  intestinalis  is  the  primary  disease ; 
and  the  other,  only  a  consequence  of  the  air  escaping,  by 
an  erosion  or  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  from 
the  cavity  of  these  into  that  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  indeed 
possible  tl^tin  consequence  of  erosion  or  rupture,  the  air 
which  is  so  constantly  present  in  the  intestinal  canal,  may 
escape  from  thence  in  such  quantity  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  as  to  give  a  tympanites  abdominalis  whilst  there 
was  no  previous  considerable  accumulation  of  air  in  the 
intestinal  cavity  itself;  but  I  have  not  facts  to  ascertain 
this  matter  properly. 

A  fifth  species  has  also  been  enumerated.  It  is  when  a 
tympanites  abdominalis  happens  to  be  joined  with  the  hy^ 
drops  ascites :  and  such  a  disease  therefore  is  named  by 
Sauvages  Tympanites  asciticus,  Sauv.  sp.  4.  In  most  cases 
of  tympanites,  indeed,  some  quantity  of  serum  has,  upon 
dissection,  been  found  in  the  sac  of  the  -peritonaeum  ;  but 
that  is  not  enough  to  constitute  the  species  now  mentioned ; 
and  when  the  collection  of  serum  is  more  considerable,  it 
is  commonly  where,  both  from  the  causes  which  have  pre* 
ceded,  and  likewise  from  the  symptoms  which  attend,  the 
ascites  may  be  considered  as  the  primary  disease  ;  and 
therefore  that  this  combination  does  not  exhibit  a  proper 
species  of  the  tympanites. 

1630.]  As  this  last  is  not  a  proper  species,  and  as  some 
of  the  others  are  not  only  extremely  rare,  but  even,  when 
occurring,  are  neither  primary,  nor  to  be  easily  distin- 
guished, nor,  as  considered  in  themselves,  admitting  of 
any  cure,  I  shall  here  take  no  further  notice  of  them ; 
confining  myself  in  what  follows,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  most  frequent  case,  and  almost  the  only  object  of  pitic- 
tice,  the  Tympanites  intestinalis. 

1631.]  With  respect  to  this,  I  cannot  perceive  that  it 
arises  in  any  peculiar  temperament,  or  depends  upon  any 
predisposition,  which  can  be  discerned.  It  occurs  in  either 
sex,  at  every  age,  and  frequently  in  youne  persons. 

1632.]  Various  remote  causes  of  it  nave  been  assigned  i 
but  ^many  of  these  have  not  commonly  the  effect  or  pro* 
ducing  tnis  disease }  and  although  some  of  them  have  beeo 
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truly  antecedents  of  it,  I  can  in  few  instances  diseorer  At 
manner  in  which  they  produce  the  disease,  and  tfaereforto 
cannot  certainly  ascertain  them  to  have  been  causes  of  it. 

1633.]  The  phenomena  of  this  disease  in  its  several 
stages  are  the  following  : 

The  tumor  of  the  belly  someticnes  grows  very  quickly 
to  a  considerable  degree,  and  seldom  in  the  slow^  manner 
the  ascites  commonly  comes  on.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  tympanites  comes  on  gradually,  and  is  introduced  bv 
an  unusual  flatulency  of  <he  stomach  and  intestines,  with 
frequent  feorborygmy,  and  uncommonly  frequent  expuU 
sion  of  air  upwards  and  downwards.  This  state  is  also 
frequently  attended  with  colic  pains,  especially  felt  about 
the  navel,  and  upon  the  sides  towards  the  back  ;  but  gener 
rally  as  the  disease  advances,  these  pains  become  less  con« 
jaderable.  As  the  disease  advances,  there  is  a  pretty  con- 
stant desire  to  discharge  air,  but  it  is  accomplished  mth 
/  difficulty  ;  and  when  obtained,  although  it  ^ive  some  re- 
lief frona  the  sense  of  distention,  this  relief  is  commonly 
transient  and  of  short  duration.  While  the  disease  is 
coming  on,  some  inequality  of  tumor  and  tension  may  be 
perceived  in  different  parts  of  the  belly  ;  but  the  disten- 
tion soon  becomes  equal  over  the  whole,  and  exhibits  the 
phenomena  mentioned  in  the  character.  Upon  the  first 
coming  on  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  during  its  progress, 
the  belly  is  bound,  and  the  faeces  dischargea  are  common- 
ly hard  and  dry.  The  urine,  at  the  beginning,  is  usually 
▼ery  little  changed  in  quantity  or  quality  from  its  natural 
state  :  but  as  the  disease  continues,  it  is  commonly  chang- 
ed in  bqjtli  respects;  and  at  length  sometimes  a  stranguary, 
land  even  an  ischuria,  comes  on.  The  (i^sease  has  seldom 
advanced  far,  before  the  appetite  is  much  impaired,  and 
digestion  ill  performed  :  and  the  whole  body,  except  the 
belly,  becomes  considerably  emaciated.  Together  with 
these  symptoms,  a  thirst  and  uneasy  sense  of  heat  at  length 
come  on,  and  a  considerable  frequency  of  pulse  occurs, 
which  continues  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease. 
When  the  tumor  of  the  belly  arises  to  a  considerable  bulk, 
the  breathing  becomes  very  difllicult,  with  a  frequent  dry 
cough.  With  all  these  symptoms  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient declines  :  and  the  febrile  symptoms  daily  increasing, 
death  at  length  ensues,  sometimes  probably  in  consequence 
of  a  gangrene  coming  upon  the  intestines. 

1634.]  The  tympanites  b  commonly  of  some  diiratioDj 
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mud  to  be  reckoned  a  chronic  disease.  It  is  very  seldom 
quickly  fatal,  except  where  such  an  afFectioa  suddenly 
arises  in  fevers.  To  this  Sauvages  has  properly  given  a 
different  appellation,  that  of  meteorisnius  ;  and  I  judge 
it  may  always  be  considered  as  a  symptomatic  affection,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  tympanites  we  are  now  considering. 

1635.]  The  tympanites  is  generally  a  fatal  disease,  seT- 
dom  admitting  of  cure :  but  what  may  be  attempted  in  this 
way,  I  shall  try  to  point  out,  after  I  shall  have  endeavor- 
ed to  explain  the  proximate  cause,  which  alone  can  lay 
the  foundation  of  what  may  be  rationally  attempted  to- 
wards its  cure. 

1636.]  To  ascertain  the  proximate  cause  of  tympanites, 
is  somewhat  difficult.  It  has  been  supposed  in  many  cases^ 
to  be  merely  an  uncommon  quantity  of  air  present  in  the 
aKmentary  canal,  owing  to  the  extrication  and  detachment 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  air  than  usual  from  the  alimentanr 
matters  taken  in.  Our  vegetable  aliments,  I  believe,  aT^ 
ways  undergo  some  degree  of  fermentation ;  aninn  conse- 
quence, a  quantity  of  air  is  extricated  and  detached  from 
tnem  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  :  but  it  appears,  that 
the  mixture  of  the  animal  fluids  which  our  aliments^  meet 
with  in  the  alimentary  canal,  prevents  the  same  quantity 
of  air  from  being  detached  from  them  that  would  have 
been  in  their  fermentation  without  such  mixture  ;  and  it  is 
probable  thatj  the  same  mixture  contributes  also  to  the  re- 
absorption  of  the  air  that  had  been  before  in  some  measure 
detached.  The  extrication,  therefore,  of  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  air  from  the  aliments,  may,  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces, be  such,  perhaps  as  to  produce  a  tympanites  :  so  that 
this  disease  may  depend  upon  a  fault  of  the  digestive  flu- 
ids, whereby  they  are  unfit  to  prevent  the  too  copious  ex- 
trication of  air,  and  unfit  also  to  occasion  that  reabsorp^ 
tion  of  air  which  in  sound  persons  comoionly  happens.  An 
unusual  quantity  of  air  in  the\ilimentary  canal,  whether 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  aliments  taken  in,  or  to  the  fault  ' 
of  the  digestive  fluid,  does  certainly  sometimes  take  plaoej 
and  may  possibly  have,  and  in  some  measure  certainly  haS| 
a  share  m  producing  certain  flatulent  disorders  of  the  aU- 
mentary  canal  ;  but  cannot  be  supposed  to  produce  the 
tympanites,  which  often  occurs  when  no  previous  disorder 
had  appeared  in  the  system.     Eveh  in  those  cases  of  tym- 

)>ajiites  which  arc  attended  at  their  beginning  with  flatu- 
ejit  disorders  in  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  we 
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know  tbat  a  firm  tone  of  the  intestines  both  moderates  the 
extrication  of  air  and  contributes  to  itsreabsorption  orrea* 
dy  expolsioD,  so  the  flatulent  symptoms  wUcn  happen  to 
appear  at  the  coming  oii  (tf  a  tympanites,  ai^,  in  my  opi<« 
mon,  to  be  referred  to  a  loss  c^tone  in  the  muscular  fibres 
of  th^  intestines,  rather  than  to  any  £ault  in  the  diges- 
tive fluids. 

1637.]  These,  and  odier  considerations,  lead  me  to  con? 
elude,  that  the  chief  pa.rt  of  the  proximate  cause  of  ty  mpa- 
nites,  is  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intes* 
lines.  But  further,  as  air  of  any  kind  accumulated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  intestines  should,  even  by^  its  own  dasticky, 
find  Its  way  either  upwards  or  downwards,  and  should  also, 
by  the  assistance  of  inspiration,  be  entirely  thrown  out  of 
the  body  ;  so,  when  neither  the  reabsorption  nor  the  ex- 
pulsioa  takes  place,  and  the  air  is  accumulated  so  as  tQ 
produce  tympanites,  it  is  probable  that  the  passage  of  the 
air  along  the  course  of  the  intestines  is  in  some  places  of 
these  interrupted.  This  interruption,  however,  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  proceed  from  any  other  cause  than  spas* 
modic  constrictions  in  certain  parts  of  the  canal ;  and  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  such  constrictions  concur  as  part 
in  the  proximate  cause  of  tympanites. — Whether  tneae 
.spasmodic  constrictions  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  remote 
cause  of  the  disease,  or  may  be  considered  as  the  conse* 
quence  of  some  degree  of  atoay  first  arising,  I  cannot  witi) 
certainty,  and  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  mtermine. 

1638.]  Having  thus  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  proxi* 
mate  cause  of  tympanites,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  its  cure  ; 
which  indeed  hiu  seldom  succeeded,  and  almost  never  but 
ill  a -recent  disease*  I  must,  however,  ^ideavor  to  say 
what  may  be  reasonablv  attempted ;  what  has  commonly 
been  attempted ;  and  what  attempts  have  sometimes  sucr 
needed  in  tbe  cure  of  this  diseasCp 

1639.1  It  must  be  a  first  indication  to  evacuate  the  air 
accumulated  in  the  intestines ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  ne# 
cessary  that  those  constrictions,  which  had  especially  occa- 
sionecl  its  accumulation,  and  continue  to  interrupt  its  pas- 
sage  along  the  course  of  the  intestines  should  be  removed 
As  these,  however,  can  hardly  be  removed  but  by  excitw^ 
the  peristaltic  motion  in  the  adjoining  portions  of  the'intq?*^' 
tines,  purgatives  have  been  commonly  employed  ;  but  it  b 
at  the  same  time  agreed,  that  tbe  more  gentle  laxatives  on- 
ly ought  to  be  employed,  as  the  more  drastic,  in  the  over- 
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obrcM^bed  ipd  team  state  of  the  intestines,  are  in  danger  of 
bringing  on  inflammation. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  ako,  that  glysters  have  been  fre- 
gueotly  employed  ;  and  they  are  the  more  necessary,  as  the 
tooes  collected  are  generally  found  to  be  in  a  harq  and  dry 
otat^  Not  only  upon  account  of  this  state  of  the  feces, 
but,  farther,  wnen  glysters  produce  a  considerable  eTacu«> 
ation  of  air,  and  thus  show  that  they  baye  some  effect  in 
nllaxing  the  spasms  of  the  intestines,  they  ought  to  be  re* 
peated  very  freauently. 

1640.]  In  order  to  take  off  the  constricticms  of  the  intes* 
tines,  and  with  some  yiew  also  to  the  carminatiye  eflects  of 
the. medicines,  yarious  antispasmodics  haye  been  proposed, 
and  commonly  employed  >  but  their  effects  are  seldom  con-» 
Mderable,  and  it  is  alledged  that  their  heating  and  inflam* 
matory  powers  haye  sometimes  been  hurtful.  It  is,  how-  . 
ever,  always  proper  to  join  some  of  the  milder  kinds  with 
both  the  purgatives  and  elysters  that  are  emploj^  ;*  and 
it  has  been  very  properly  advised  to  give  alwajrs  the  chief 
of  antispasmodics,  that  is,  an  opiate,  after  the  operatiim 
of  purgatives  is  finished. 

1641.]  In  consideration  of  the  overstretched,  tense,  and 
dry  state  of  the  intestines,  and  especially  of  the  spasmodic 
constrictions  that  prevail,  fomentations  and  warm  bathing 
have  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  ;  and  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  with  advantage :  but  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
very  warm  baths  have  not  been  found  so  useful  as  tepid 
bams  long  continued. 

1642.1  Upon  the  supposition  that  this  disease  depend^ 
especially  upon  an  atony  of  the  alimentary  canal,  tonic  re« 
loedies  seem  to  be  properly  indicated.  Accordingly  cha*. 
lybeates,  and  various  bitters,  have  been  employed ;  and  if 
any  tonic,  the  Peruvain  bark  mieht  probably  be  useful. 

1643.]  But  as  no  tonic  remedy  is  more  powerful  than 
cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  tlie  body,  and  cold  drink 
thrown  into  the  stomach ;  so  such  a  remeoy  has  been  thought 
of  in  this  disease.  Cold  drink  has  been  constantly  prescrib- 
ed, and  cold  bathing  has  been  employed  with  advantage ; 
and  there  have  been  several  instances  of  the  disease  bemg 

•  The  mrigpttWiodici  that  are  to  be  joitied  with  rnvgatiTefl,  ooiht  to  be  eMential  oUs» 
/lialljr  the  etsential  dU  6f  umbelfifierous  pbntt,  as  oil  of  aniseed,  ofl  of  carui,  &c  and  tbet 
ioagnt  ta  be  moderate.   Id  nanjrcaiet  they  may  be  wed  in  repeated  small  doset  by  thei 

«n  a  piece  of  ta§ar.   The  doie  of  die  o1.  anid  ought  not  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve  drops,   

the  oL  cami  five  drops;  larger  doses  are  too  heafing.    It  may  be  properaiso  to  observe,  that 
|he  essential  oils  of  the  vertioenated  plants,  as  mint,  marjoram,  thyme,  &circ  aucb  tM hatu 
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•uddealj  md  entirelv  cured  by  the  repeated  appHcatiod 
of  snow  to  the  lower  belly, 

1644.]  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  ^at,  in  the  diet 
of  tympanitic  persons,  all  sorts  of  food  ready  to  become 
flatulent  in  the  stomach  are  to  be  aroided ;  and  it  is  prober 
Ue,  that  the  fossil  acids  and  neutral  salts,  as  antizymicar^ 
may  be  useful.* 

1645.]  In  obstinate  and  desperate  cases  of  tympanites^ 
the  operation  of  the  paracentesis  has  been  proposed  :  but  it 
is  a  very  doubtful  remedy,  and  there  is  hardly  any  testi- 
mony of  its  haTing  been  practised  with  success.  It  must 
be  obvious,  that  this  operation  is  a  remedy  suited  especially , 
and  almost  only,  to  tne  tympanites  abdominalis ;  the  ex- 
istence of  whidb,  separate!?  from  the  irUestinalisy  is  veiy 
doubtful,  at  least  not  easifr  ascertained.  £ven  if  its  ex« 
.  isfeence  could  be  ascertained,  yet  it  is  not  very  likely  to  be 
cured  bv  this  remedy  ;  and  how  far  the  operation  might  be 
safe  in  the  tympanites  intestinaliSf  b  not  yet  determined  by 
any  proper  experience.  - 


CHAPTER  III. 
OF  WATERY  SWELLINGS,   OR  DROPSIES. 

1646.]  A  PRETERNATURAL  collection  of  serous 
jlJL  or  watery  fluids,  is  often  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  human  body ;  and  although  the  disease  thence 
arising  be  distinguished  according  to  the  different  parts 
which  it  occupies,  yet  the  whole  or  such  collections  come 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Dropsies.  At  the  same 
time,  although  the  particular  instances  of  such  collection 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  according  to  the 
parts  they  occupy,  as  well  as  by  other  circumstances  at- 
tending them  ;  yet  all  of  them  seem  to  depend  upon  some 
general  causes,  very  much  in  common  to  the  whole.  Before 
•proceeding,  therefore,  to  consider  the  several  species,  it 
may^be  proper  to  endeavor  to  assign  the  general  causes  of 
dropsy. 

1647.]  In  persons  of  health,  a  serous  or  watery  fluid 
seems  to  be  constantly  poured  out,  or  exhaled  in  vapor,  into 
every  cavity  and  interstice  of  the  human  body  capable  dF 

^^  V^  fooil  adds  are  undoubtedly  rtvf  wmtxhiX  in  resittfof  fermentatiOB  j  tad  tf  die  «lr  it 
the  iBtesnoes  is  produced  bjr  fenneautioBy  tbej  are  ooasequeaUy  kichlXttiefUk 
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tecriving  it ;  and  the  same  fluid,  without  remaining  long  or 
being  accumulated  in  these  spaces,  seems  constantly  to  hm 
soon  again  absorbed  from  thence  t>y  v^sels  adapted  to  the 

Eurpose.  From  this  view  of  the  animal  economy,  it  will 
s  obvious,  that  if  the  quantity  poured  out  into  any  space^ 
happens  to  be  greater  tnan  the  absorbents  can  at  the  same 
time  take  up,  an  unusual  accumulation  of  seroVis  fluid  wiU 
be  made  in  such  parts;  or  thqoeh  the  quantity  poured  out 
be  not  more  than  usual,  yet  if  the  absorption  be  anywise 
interrupted  or  diminished,  from  this  cause  also  an  unusual 
collection  of  fluids  may  be  occasioned. 

Thus,  in  general,  dropsy  may  be  imputed  to  an  increased 
efiusion,  or  to  a  diminished  absorption ;  and  I  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  into  the  several  causes  of  these. 

1648.]  An  increased  eflusion  may  happen,  either  from  a 
preternatural  increase  of  the  ordinary  exhalation,  or  from 
the  rupture  of  vessels*  carryings  or  of  sacs  containing^  ierouft  ■ 
or  watery  fluids. 

1649.]  The  ordinary  exhalation  may  be  increased  by  va- 
rious causes,  and  particularly  by 'an  interruption  given  to 
the  free  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  thq  extreme  veal' 
sels  of  the  body  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  This 
interruption  seems  to  operate  by  resisting  the  free  passage 
of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  thereby  increas- 
ing £l  ?  force  of  the  arterial  fluids  in  the  exhalants,  and  con- 
sequently the  quantity  of  fluid  which  they  pour  out. 

1650.]  The  interruption  of  the  firee  return  of  the  venout 
blood  firom  the  extreme  vessels,  ma^  be  owing  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  course  ot  the  venous  blood  ;  very 
frequently,  to  certain  conditions  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  itself,  preventing  it  flrom  receiving  the  usual  quantity 
of  blood  from  the  vena  cava  ;  or  to  obstructions  in  the  ve&r 
seb  of  the  lungs  preventing  the  entire  evacuation  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  thereby  hindering  its  receiving  the 
uisual  quantity  of  blood  from  the  cava.  Thus,  a  poiypilk 
in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  the  ossiflcation  of  its 
valves,  as  well  as  all  considerable  and  permanent  obstruc- 
tions of  the  lungs,  have  been  found  to  be  causes  of  drop^, 

1651.]  ^It'may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of 
these  general  causes,  to  remarlk,  that  the  return  of  the  ve- 
nous blood  is  in  some  measure  resisted  when  the  posture  of 
the  body  is  such  as  gives  occasion  to  the  gravity  of  the  blood 
to  oppose  the  motion  of  it  in  the  reins,  whfch  takes  effect 
when  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  weak ;  and  from  whanot 
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it  it  that  na  upright  postuite  of  \he  body  produces  or  in<* 
creases  serous  swdKngs  in  the  lower  extremities. 

1652.]  Not  only  those  causes  interrupune  the  motioa  of 
the  venous  blood  more  generally,  but,  faraer,  the  inter, 
nipdon  of  it  in  particular  veins,  may  likewise  haTe  the  ef* 
feet  of  increasing  exhalation,  and  producing  dropsy.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  of  thb  is,  when  considerable  ob« 
atructions  of  the  liver  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  freely 
into  it  from  the  v^a  portarum  and  its  numerous  branches  ; 
and  hence  these  obstructions  are  a  frequent  cause  of  dropsy. 

1653.]  Scirrhosities  of  the  spleen  and  other  viscera,  as 
wdl  as  the  scirrbosity  of  the  liver,  have  been  considered  as 
causes  of  dropsy  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  tbey  can  pro* 
duce  the  disease,  I  do  not  perceive,  except  it  may  be  wnera 
tbey  hi^pen  to  be  near  some  considerable  vein,  by  the  cbm« 
pression  of  which  they  may  occasion  some  degree  of  ascites; 
or,  by  comprening  the  vena  cava,  may  produce  an  anasarca 
of  the  lower  extremities.    It  i^  indeed  true,  that  scirrhosi- 
ties of  the  spleen  and  other  idscera,  have  been  frequently 
discovered  in  the  bodies  of  hydropic  p^^ons :  but  I  believe 
that  they  have  been  seldom  founa  unless  when  scirrhosities 
of  the  hver  were  also  present ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  thlnlr, 
that  the  former  have  been  the  effects  of  the  latter,  nthec 
than  the  cause  of  the  dropsy ;  or  that,  if  scirrhosities  of  tbe 
other  viscera  have  appearecf  in  hydropic  bodies  -when  diat  of 
tbe  liver  was  not  present,  they  must  have  been   the  effects 
of  some  of  those  causes  of  dropsy  to  be  hereafiter  mentioD- 
ed  ;  and  consequently  to  be  tbe  accidental  attendants,  rattier 
than  the  causes,  of  such  dropsies. 

1654.]  Even  in  smaller  portions  of  the  venous  system j 
the  interruption  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  particular 
veins  has  had  the  same  effect.  Thus  a  polypus  formed  in 
the  cavity  of  a  vein,  or  tumors  fonned  in  its  coats,  prevent- 
iny  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  through  it,  have  bad  the 
eflect  of  prooucing  dropsy  in  parts  towards  the  extremity 
of  such  veins. 

ISSSJ]  But  the  cause  most  frequently  interrupting  the 
BW)tion  of  tbe  blood  through  the  veins  is,  the  compression 
of  Wmors  existing  near  to  them  ;  such  as  aneurisms  in  the 
arten^,  abscesses,  and  scirrhous  or  steatomatous  tumors  in 
the  adjoining  parts. 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  compression  of  the  de* 
•c^idmg  cava  by  the  bulk  of  the  uterus  in  pregnant  women, 
«»tnc  compression  of  the  same  by  the  bulk  of  water  in  *^ 
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a^t^ ;  both  of  which  compressions  frequently  produce  se- 
rous swetiiDgs  in  the  lo^i^er  extremities. 

1656.]  It  may  be  supposed,  that  a  general  preternatural 
plethora  of  the  venous  system  may  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing exhalation  ;  ana  that  this  plethora  may  happen 
from  the  suppression  of  fluxes,  or  evacuations  of  blood, 
which  had  for  some  time  taken  place  in  the  body,  such  as 
the  menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes.  A  dropsy,  how- 
;ever,  from  such  a  cause,  has  been  at  least  a  rare  occurrence  ; 
and  when  it  seems  to  have  happened,  I  should  suppose  it 
owing  to  the  same  causes  as  the  suppression  itself,  rather 
than  to  the  plethora  produced  by  it. 

1657.]  Ohe  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  an  increased 
exhalation,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  laxity  of  the  exhalant 
vessels.  That  such  a  cause  may  operate,  appears  probable 
from  thi*!,  that  paralytic  limbs,  in  which  sucn  a  laxity  is  to 
be  suspected,  are  frequently  affected  with  serous,  or  as 
they  are  called,  cedematous  swellings. 

But  a  much  more  remarkable  and  frequent  example  of 
its  operation  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  general  debility  of  the 
system,  which  is  so  often  attended  with  dropsy.  That  a 
^neral  debility  does  induce  dropsy,  appears  sufficiently 
from  its  being  so  commonly  the  consequence  of  powerfiiUy 
debilitating  causes  ;  such  as  fevers,  either  of  the  continued 
or  intermittent  kind,  which  have  lasted  long  ;  long  con- 
tinued and  somewhat  excessive  evacuations  of  any  kinds  ; 
and  in  short,  almost  all  diseases  that  have  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  have  at  the  same  time  induced  the  other 
symptoms  of  a  general  debility. 

Among  other  causes  inducing  a  general  debility  of  the 
system,  and  thereby  dropsy,  there  is  one  to  be  mentioned 
as  frequently  occurring,  and  that  is,  intemperance  in  the 
use  or  intoxicating  liquors  ;  from  whence  it  is  that  drunk- 
ards of  all  kinds,  and  especially  dram-drinkers,  are  so  af- 
fected with  this  disease. 

1658.]  That  a  general  debility  may  produce  a  laxity  of 
the  exhalantS)  will  be  readily  allowed :  and  that  by  this  es* 
pecially  it  occasions  dropsy,  I  judge  from  thence,  that  while 
most  or  the  causes  already  mentioned  are  suited  to  produce 
dropsies  of  particular  parts  only,  the  state  of  general  debi- 
•lity  gives  nse  to  an  increased  exhalatipn  into  every  cavity 
and  interstice  of  the  body,  and  therefore  brings  on  a  general 
disease.  Thus,  we  have  seoD  effusions  of  a  serous  fluid 
made,  at  the  same  time,  intothe  cavity  of  the  cranium,  in- 

3x 
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to  that  of  the  thorax  and  the  abdotnen,  and  likewise  into 
the  cellular  texture  almost  over  the  whole  of  the  body.  In 
such  cases,  the  operation  of  a  general  cause  discovered  it* 
self^  by  these  several  dropsies  increasing  in  one  part  as  they 
diminish  in  another,  and  this  alternat3y  in  the  different 
parts.  This  combination,  therefore,  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  dropsy,  or  rather,  as  it  may  be  termed,  this  univer- 
sal dropsy,  must,  I  think,  be  referred  to  a  general  cause  ; 
and  in  roost  instances,  hardly  any  other  can  be  thought  of, 
but  a  general  laxity  of  the  exhalants.  It  is  this,  thc^ore, 
that  I  call  the  hjfdropic  diathesis ;  which  frequently  operates 
b^  itself ;  and  frequently,  in  some  measure,  concurrin|^ 
with  other  causes,  is  especially  that  which  gives  them  their 
full  eflect 

This  state  of  the  system,  in  its  first  appearance,  seems  to 
be  what  has  been  considered  as  a  particular  disease  under 
the  name  of  Cachexy  ;  but  in  every  instance  of  it  that  has 
occurred  to  me,  I  have  always  considered,  and  have  always 
found,  it  to  be  the  beginning  of  general  dropsv. 

1659.]  The  several  causes  of  dropsy  already  mentioned 
may  produce  the  disease,  although  uiere  be  no  preternatu- 
ral abundance  of  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the  blood-ves- 
sels ;  but  it  is  now  to  be  remarked,  that  a  pretematoai 
abundance  of  that  kind  may  often  give  occasion  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  more  especially  when  such  abundance  concurs 
with  the  causes  above  enumerated. 

One  cause  of  such  preternatural  abundance  may  be  an 
unusual  quantity  of  water  taken  into  the  body;  Thus,  an 
unusual  quantity  of  water  taken  in  by  drinkine,  has  some- 
times occasioned  a  dropsy.  Large  quantities  of  water^  it  is 
triie^  are  upon  many  occasions  Uken  in  ;  and  being  as  rea- 
dily thrown  out  again  by  stool,  urine,  or  perspiration,  have 
not  produced  any  disease.  But  it  is  also  certain,  that,  upon 
some  occasions,  an  unusual  quantity  of  watery  liquors  tak* 
en  in  has  run  off  by  the  several  internal  exhalants,  and  pro- 
duced a  dropsy.  This  seems  to  have  happened,  dther 
from  the  excretories  not  being  fitted  to  throw  out  the  fluid 
so  fast  as  It  had  been  taken  in,  or  from  the  excretories  hav- 
ing J>een  obstructed  by  accidentally  concurring  causes. 
Accordingly  it  is  said,  that  the  sudden  taking  in  ot  a  larm 
quantity  of  very  cold  water,  has  produced  dropsy,  probably 
irom  tne  cold  producing  a  constriction  of  the  excre- 
tories. 

The  proportion  of  watery  fluid  in  the  blood  may  be  iti- 
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cfeased,  not  only  by  the  taking  in  a  large  quantity  of  ^ater 
by  drinking,  as  now  mentioned,  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  be  increased  also  by  water  taken  in  from  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  skin  in  an  absorbing'or  imbibing  state.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  skin  may  be,  at  least,  occasionally  in 
inch  a  state ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  many  cases  of  begin- 
ning droDsy,  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  on  the^^r- 
hce  of  the  body  is  very  languid,  that  the  skin  may  be 
changed  firom  a  perspiring  to  an  imbibing  state  ;  and  thus, 
at  i^t,  the  disease  may  be  very  much  increased. 

1660.1  A  second  cause  of  a  preternatural  abundance  of 
watery  fluids  in  the  blood-vessels,  may  be,  an  interruption 
of  the  ordinary  watery  excretions ;  and  accordingly  it  is 
alledged,  that  persons  much  exposed  to  a  cold  and  moist  air 
are  liable  to  dropsy.  It  is  also  said,  that  an  interruption, 
or  considerable  duninution,  of  the  urinary  secretion,  has 
produced  the  disease;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  case  of 
an  ischuria  renaliSf  the  serosity  retained  iu  the  blood-ves- 
seils  has  b^en  poured  out  into  some  internal  cavities,  and  has 
occasioned  dropsy. 

1661.]  A  third  cause  of  an  over  proportion  of  serous 
fluid  in  the  blood  ready  to  run  off  by  the  exhalants,  has  been 
▼ery  large  evacuations  of  blood,  either  spontaneous  or  arti 
ficial.  These  evacuations,  by  abstracting^  a  large  propor- 
tion 6f  red  globules  and  jgluten,  which  are  the  principal 
means  of  retaining  serum  m  tfie  red  vessek,  allow  the  serum 
to  run  off  more  readily  by  the  exhalants:  and  hence  dropsies 
have  been  frequently  the  consequence  of  such  evacuations. 

It  b  possible  also,  that  large  and  long-continued  issues, 
by  abstracting  a  large  proportion  of  gluten,  may  have  the 
«ame  effect. 

An  over-proportion  of  the  serous  parts  of  the  blood,  may 
not  only  be  owmg  to  the  spoHatian  just  now  mentioned,  but 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  likewise  owing  to  a  fi^ult  in  the  digest- 
ing and  assimilating  powers  in  the  stomach  and  other  organs ; 
whereby  they  do  not  prepare  and  convert  the  aliments  taken 
in,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  from  them  the  due  pro- 
portion of  red  globules  and  gluten  ;  but,  still  continuing  to 
^upfdy  the  watery  parts,  occasion  these  to  be  in  an  over- 
proportion,  and  consequently  ready  to  run  off  in  too  large 
quantity  by  the  exhalants.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  we  ex- 
plain the  dropsy,  so  ofVen  attending  chlorosis :  which  ap- 
pears always  at  first  by  a  pale  color  of  tne  whole  body, 
showing  a  manifest  deficiency  of  red  blood  ;  which  in  that 
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disease  c«ir  only  be  aJttributod  to  an  imperfect  4iige9tJ0Q  aa4 
assimilation. 

Whether  a  like  imperfection  takes  place  in  what  has  beefi 
oaUed  a  Cachexy y  I  dare  not  deteripine.  This  disease  indi^i^ 
has  been  commonly  and  very  ^vid^ntiy  owiug  to  thje  geuerad 
causes  of  debility  above-mentioned:  and  it  being  prohabjbe 
that  the  general  debility  may  affect  the  organs  ^  oigesUo^i 
and  assimilation  ;  so  the  imperfect  state  of  these  fui^ctiooa, 
occasioning  a  de6ciency  of  red  globules  and  gUten,  ^jjj^ 
often  concur  with  the  laxity  gf  tbis  exJ^akots  in  prpducMlC 
dropsy. 

1662.]  These  are  the  several  clauses  of  incr«a^f4  eipiM^^ 
tion,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  c^ief  cause  <^f  ^  afi^r 
3100  producing  dropsy ;  but  I  have  likewise  observed  jjp 
1648,  that  with  the  sapie  effect,  an  effusion  ma^  also  be  ^^^4^ 
by  the  rupture  of  vessels  carrying  watpry  fluids. 
,  tn  this  way,  a  rupture  of  the  thoracic  ducjt,  bitf  ,gjv/en  oc- 
casion to  an  effusion  of  chyle  and  lympb  into  tb^  payity  of 
the  thorax ;  and  a  rupture  of  the  lactfBals  ba$  p<;<^iofved  # 
like  efHision  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  and  in  eitbar 
case,  a  dropsy  has  been  produced. 

It  is  sufficiently  probable^  th^t  ft  rupjturQ  of  lymf^iatiiif^ 
in  consequence  of  strains,  or  the  violent  6ompres#oa-  of 
neighbonng  muscles,  has  occasipi^  an  ^ffu^ipn ;  w(|idb,, 
being  diffused  in  thp  cellular  texture,  ba^.produoed  drpB8^y. 

It  oelon^s  to  this  head  of  cai;£»e«,  to  remark,  th^t  ^pepf 
are  many  mstances  of  a  rupture  or  erosion  of  the  kidneys 
ureters,  and  bladder  of  urine  i  whereby  the  urine  ba$  bei^ii 
poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  apd  pro4HCC)d  an 
ascites. 

1663.]  Upon  this  subject,  of  the  rupture  of  v^ssds  oar* 
tying,  or  of  vesiples  containing,  watery  fluids,  I.oiust  pb. 
serve,  that  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies  has  ofte4  shown 
vesicles  formed  upon  the  surface  oi  o^any  of  the  iBt^Qiit 
parts ;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  rupture  of  suoli 
ve^cles,  commonly  named  Hydatidesj  together  with  their 
continuing  to  pour  out  a  watery  fluid,  has  been  frequ^tlv 
the  cause  of  dropsy.  I  cannot  deny  thQ  possibility  of  si)ch 
a  cause,  but  suspect  tbf  matter  Jnust  be  eiXplaioed  in  ^>  dif* 
ferent  manner. 

There  have  been  frequently  found,  in  almost  every  dif* 
ferent  part  of  animal  bodies,  collections  of  spherical  vesi«. 
cles,  containing  a  watery  fluid  ;  and  in  many  cases  of  sup- 
posed  dropsy^  particularly  in  those  called  the  pretieni^^lU 
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jEAf^at^d  drop^ioit  ih^  <$we!)iag  h»s  hiew.  eatilrely  oivjag  to 
ik  QollecioQQ  of  fmich  bj<iau4e&  M»nx  ^^^y^^f^  li^vts 
i>een  fonoed  witb  r^egard  la  ^  oatui^e  HiKid  tprodttcttoadf 
i^b^s^  v^sioles :  birt  the  mutter  jai  laiit^eems  I30  kit  aaffiittati». 
^.  It  «^ems  to  be  Ciartawi,  that.eadeiaC  these  v^airies  has 
mkiun  it»  oriaiiae&ed  l»  it,  aiiA^ing  tmoialrof  the  worm 
kmd  ;  wfajcb  seems  .to  Mv)e  tho  powier  j^f  iormwg  a  yeside 
^  ^fae  parpoae  of  ite  owa  ocoamnye  an4  iof  ifiUia^  k  irith  a 
watjery  fluid  drawn  fVom  the.neighboMrine  parte :  and  this 
Miiiial  h4^  therefore  beeo  propeny  oamea  by  laftei  i>atnra- 
li^the^Trntm  k^datigtna*  The  origni  ami  econocnyJof 
X^^nio9»l,  or  an  account  of  tiie  several  panis  of  the  bt#^ 
ipm^body  which- it  occumeSy  I  caonot  proseciHe  further 
here ;  but  it  was  proper  tor  me,  in  dehrering  the  causes  <tf 
dcopsy,  to  say  thus  much  of  hydatidesi  and  I  jDiact  leoti^ 
pimde  with  ohservtng,  I  am  wet!  persuaded ,  that  most  of 
the  iostaacesof  pnetematural  encysted  dropsies  which  have 
appeared  ia  matiy  different  parts  of.  the  human  body,  hav^e 
b^n  truly  colkctioos  of  such  hydalades ;  but  how  the 
fw^llings  occasiooecl  by  these  areto  be  distinguished  from 
other  species  of  dropsy ,  or  how  i!bey  aris^  to  be  treated  in 
practice,  I  cannot  «t  present  determine^ 

1654.}  Afiber  having  meodoned  these^  I  return  to  consi*. 
d^r  the  other. general  eauaeof  dropsy,  nrhich  I  have  saM 
in.  1^7  may.be>  An  interruptioQ  eir  diminiitioiit  of  the 
absorption  that  should  take  up  the  eathaled  fluids  from  tb^ 
^veraj  cavities  and  interstices  of  the  bod  v  ;  the  causeifc  of 
wbkb  interruption,  however,  are  not  easily  ascertaiiiftd*  >^ 

1 66)5,]  It  seems  probable,  that  ahsorptioo  may  h«4irato^ 
ished^  and  even  cease  idtoeether,  from  a  loss  of  tSM  M, 
the  absorbent  extremities  of  the  lympathics.  I  carindt  inx 
d^ed  doubt  that  a  certain  degree  of  tone  or  active  power 
^  necessary  in  these  absoihent  extremities ;  and  it  appears 
ppobable,  that  the  sanae  general  debility  which  produces 
tbftt  laxity  of  theexhalant  vessels,  wherein  I  have  supposed 
t|)e  hydropic  diathesis  to  consist,  will  at  the  same  time  oca 
casion  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  absorbents ;  and  therefore  that 
a  laxity  of  the  exhalants  will  generally  be  accompanied 
with  a  iiess  of  tone  in  the  absorbents ;  and  that  this  will  have 
a  share  in  the  production  of  dropsy.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  the  dinunution  of  al^orpti(Hi  has  a  considerable  share 
in  the  matter ;  as  dropsies  are  oftm  cured  bv  medicifiea 
which  seem  to  operate  by  exciting  the  action  of  the  absoriN 
eota.  '  '  i> 
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16f€.]  It  has  betn  tupposedi  thafc  the  uhaotpAon  per* 
foraied  by  the  extremities  of  lympatbics  may  be  interrupt^ 
ed  by  an  ob«tructioQ  of  these  vesseU,  oratleast  of  thecon- 

flobate  glands  through  which  these  Tesselspass.  Tins, 
owe ver,  is  very  doabtful.  As  the  lymphatics  have  brandi- 
es fremiendy  communicatiBg  with  one  another,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  obstruction  o(  any  one^  or-  even  several 
of  these,  can  have  any  oonsidarable  effect  in  interrupting 
-the  absorption  of  their  extremities. 

And  for  the  same  reason  it  is  as  little  probable  that  tlm 
obstruction  of  congl(ri>ate' glands  can  have  such  an  eflect : 
et  least  it  is  only  an  obstruction  of  the  glands  of  the  mesen- 
tery, through  which  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  {lymph 
passes,  that  can  possibly  have  the  efiect  of  bterrupting 
absormioB.  But  even  this  we  should  not  readily  suppose, 
there  beinff  reason  to  believe  that  these  glands,  even  in  a 
considerably  tumefied  state,  are  not  entirely  obstructed: 
and  accordingly  I  have  known  several  instances  of  the 
most  part  of  the  mesenteric  ^Mlida. being  considerably 
tumefied,  without  either  interrupting  the  transmission  df 
fluids  to  the  blood-vessels,  or  occasioning  any  dropsy^ 

An  hydropic  swelling,  ipdeed,  seems  often  to  afiect  the 
arm  from  a  tumor  of  3ie  axillary  gland :  but  it  seems  to 
me  doubtful,  whether  the  tumor  of  the  arm  may  not  be 
owing  to  some  compression  of  tbe  axillary  vein,  rather  than 
to  an  obstruction  oi  the  lymphatics. 

1667.]  A  particular  interruption  of  absorption  may  be 
supposed  to  take  place  in  the  brain.  As  no  lymphatic  ves«> 
•els  have  yet  very -certainly  been  discovered  in  that  organ, 
it  amy  be  thought  that  the  absorption,  which  certainly 
takes  place  there,  is  performed  by  the  extremities  of  veiasi 
or  by  vessels  that  carry  the  fluid  directly  into  the  veins;  so 
that  any  impediment  to  the  free  mdtion  of  the  blood  in  tbe 
▼eins  of  the  brain,  may  interrupt  the  absorption  there,  Mid 
occasion  that  accumulation  ot  serous  fluid  which  so  fre* 

Juently  occurs  from  a  congestion  oi  blood  in  these  veins; 
tut  I  give  all  this  as  a  matter  of  conjecture  only. 
1668.]  Having  thus  explained  the  general  causes  cS 
dropsy,  I  should  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  mention 
the  several  parts  of  the  body  in  which  serous  collectitms 
take  place,  and  so  to  mark  the  different  species  of  dropsy : 
but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  aw 
minute  detail  upon  this  subject.  In  many  casesudMse  coi* 
lections,  are  not  to  be  ascertained  by  any  external  igrmp* 
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tomi  and  therefore  cannot  be  die  objects  of  practice  ;  and 
many  of  thetn,  though  in  some  measure  discemiUe,  do  not 
seem  to  be  curable  by  our  art.  I  the  robre  especially  avoid 
mentioniDg  very  particularly  tbe  seVeral  species,  because 
that  has  already  been  sufficiently  done  by  Dn  D.  Monro, 
and  other  writers  in  every  body's  hands.  I  must  confine 
myself  here  to  the  consideration  of  those  species  which  are 
the  most  frequently  occurring  and  the  most  common  ob- 
jects of  our  practice ;  which  are,  the  Anasarca,  H^dro- . 
thorax,  and  Ascites  and  each  of  these  I  shall  treat  of  in  so 
many  separate  sections. 


SECTION  L 
Of  Anasarca. 


1669.]  THE  Anasarca  is  a  swelling  upon  the  surface,  of 
the  body,  at  first  commonly  appearing  m  particular  parts 
only,  but  at  length  frequently  appearmg  over  the  whole. 
So  far  as  it  extends,  it  is  an  uniform  swelling  over  the 
whole  member,  at  first  always  soft,  and  readily  receiving 
the  pressure  of  the  finder,  which  forms  a  hollow  that  re- 
mains for  some  little  time  after  the  pressure  is  removed^ 
but  at  length  rises  again  to  its  former  fulness.  This  sweU 
line  genemly  appears,  first,  upon  the  lower  extremities : 
and  there  too  only  in  the  evening,  disappearing  again  in  the 
morning.  It  is  usually  more  considerable  as  the  person 
has  been  more  in  an  ereot  posture  during  the  day ;  but 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  exercise  of  walking  pre- 
venting altogether  its  otherwise  usual  coming  on.  Al- 
though this  swelUng  appears  at  first  only  upon  uie  feet  and 
about  the  ankles  ;  yet  if  the  causes  producing  it  continue 
to  act,  it  gradually  extends  upwards,  occupying  the  legs, 
thighs,  and  trunk  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  even  the 
head.  Commonlv  the  swelling  oif  the  lower  extremities  di- 
minishes during  the  night ;  and  in  the  morning,  the  swel- 
ling of  the  face  is  most  considerable,  which  again  generally 
disappears  almost  entirely  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

1670.]  The  terms  of  Anasarca  and  LeucopMegmaiia 
have  been  commonly  considered  as  synonymous :  but  some 
authors  have  proposed  to  consider  them  as  denoting  dis- 
tinct diseases.  The  authors  who  are  ofthis  last  opinion  em- 
ploy t^  Bame  of  Anasarca  for  that  disease  which  begins 
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io  the  lovrer  extren^cs:,  anctis  from  thence  gradualiy  ^it^ 
tended  upwards  in  the  mannef  I  haye  just  now  described  ; 
while  the  term  Leucophtttna^y  that  in  which  the  samer- 
land  of  swelling  appears  even  at  first  very  generally  over 
the  whole  body.  They  seem  to  think  also,  thi^  the  two 
diseases  proceed  from  aifferent  caiUses ;  and  that,  trtiile  tlm- 
anasarca  may  arise  fVom  the  several  causes  in  1649 — ^ 
1^60)  the  leucophlegmatia  proceeds  especially  from  a- 
deficiency  of  red  bl^dd,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  1661, 
et  ^ej.  I  cannot,  however,  find  any  proper  foundation  for 
this  distinction.  For  although  in  dropsies  proceedings 
from  the  causes  mentioned  in  1661,  et  sea.  the  disease  ap- 
pears in  some  cases  more  immediately  affecting  the  whole 
body  ;  yet  that  does  not  establish  a  difference  from  the 
common  case  of  anasarca  :  for  the  disease,  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, comes  at  length  to  be  entirely  the  same ;  and 
in  cases  ocasioned  by  i 'deficiency  of  red  blood,  I  have 
fVequently  observed  it  to  come  on  exactly  in  the  mantier  of 
an  anasarca^  as  above  described. 

1671.]  An  anflwrm  is  evidently  a  preternatural  collec- 
tion of  serous  fluid  in  the  cellular  texture  immediately  un* 
der  the  skin.  Sometimes  pervading  the  skin  itself,  it  oossem 
out  through  the  pores  of  the  cuticle  ;  and  ^  sometimes,  too 
gros»  to  pass  by  these,  it  raises  the  cuticle  in  bUsters.  Some- 
times the  skin,  not  allowing  the  water  to  pervade  it,  is  com- 
pressed and  hardened,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  dis- 
tended, as  to  give  anasarcous  tumors  an  unusual  firmness. 
It  is  in  these  last  circumstances  also  that  an  erythematic  in* 
flammation  is  ready  to  come  upon  anasarcous  swellings. 

1672.]  An  anasarca  may  immediately  arise  fVom  any  of 
the  several  causes  of  dropsy  which  act  more  generally  upon 
the  sj^em  :  and  even  when  other  species  <rf  dropty,  from 
particular  circumstances,  appear  first ;  yet  whenever  these 
proceed  from  any  causes  more  generally  affecting  the  sys- 
tem, an  anasarca  sooner  or  later  comes  always  to  be  joined 
with  them. 

1673.]  The  manner  in  which  this  disease  commonly  first 
appears,  will  be  readily  explained  by  what  I  have  said  in 
1651 ,  respecting  the  efTects  of  the  posture  of  the  body.  Its- 
gradual  progress,  and  its  affecting,  after  some  time,  not  only 
the  cellular  texture  under  the  skin,  but  probably  also  mucn 
of  the  same  texture  in  the  internal  parts,  will  be  understood 
partly  from  the  communication  that  is  readily  made  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  cellular  texture;  butespeciall};^  from 
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the  same  general  causes  of  the  disease  producing  their  ef- 
fects in  every  part  of  the  bodj^.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the 
water  of  anasarcous  swellings  is  more  readily  communicated 
to  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  to  the  lungs,  than  to  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  to  the  viscera  contained  in  it« 

16744  An- anasarca  is  almost  always  attended  with  a 
scarcity  of  urine  ;  and  the  urine  voided,  is,  from  its  scaf- 
city,  always  of  a  high  color  ;  and  from  the  same  cause, 
after  cooling,  readily  lets  fall  a  copious  reddish  sediment. 
This  scarcity  of  urine  mav  sometimes  be  owing  to  an  ob- 
struction of  the  kidneys ;  but  probably  is  generally  occa- 
sioned by  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  running  off  into 
the  cellular  texture,  and  being  thereby  prevented  from 
passing  in  the  usual  quantity  to  the  kidneys. 

The  disease  is  also  generaclly  attended  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  thirst ;  a  circumstance  I  would  attribute  to  a 
like  abstraction  of  fluid  from  the  tongue  and  fauces,  which 
are  extremely  sensible  to  every  diminution  of  the  fluid  in 
these  parts< 

1675.]  The  cure  of  anasarca  is  to  be  attempted  upon 
three  general  indications. 

1.  The  removing  the  remote  causes  of  the  disease. 

2.  The  evacuation  of  the  serous  fluid  already  colli^ted 
in  the  cellular  texture. 

3.  The  restoring  the  tone  of  the  system,  the  loss  6f 
which  may  be  considered  in  many  cases  a.<  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  disease. 

1676.]  The  remote  causes  are  very  often  such  as  had 
not  onlv  been  applied,  but  had  also  been  removed*  long 
before  the  disease  came  on.  Although,  therefore,  their  eN 
fects  remain,  the  causes  themselves  cannot  be  the  objects 
of  practice  ;  but  if  the  causes  still  continue  to  be  applied, 
sucn  as  intemperance,  indolence,  and  some  others,  they 
must  be  removed.  For  the  most  part,  the  remote  causes 
are  certain  diseases  previous  to  the  dropsy,  which  are  to  be 
cured  by  the  remedies  particularly  adapted  to  them,  and 
cannot  be  treated  of  here.  The  curing  of  these,  indeed, 
«may  be  often  difficult ;  but  it  was  proper  to  lay  down  the 
present  indication,  in  order  to  show,  that  when  these  re- 
mote causes  cannot  be  removed,  the  cure  of  the  dropsy 
must  be  difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible.  In  may  cases, 
therefore,  the  following  indications  will  be  to  little  pur- 

•  These  tre  larite  eracuationt  of  tfiffcmt  kinds,  but  espedaOy  baBOonfaagia,  wbicb  havt 
«e«ie()  before  tbe  dfopsf  cMM  oa. 
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pose  ;  arfd  particularly,  that  oft'eh  ihk  ^6diiti'6h  of  life  ^ 
cbnd|  Will  not  only  give  th^  patient  a  gH^at  deai  of  fruit- 
less trouble,  but  commohly  arao  hurry  on  hts  fatfe. 

1 677]  The  second  indication  for  evacuating  thfe  col- 
lected serum ^  may  be  sometimes  esteciited  ^ith  advants^, 
and  oJFten,  at  least,  with  temporary  retli^f.  It  tuay  be  per- 
formed in  two  ways.  First,  oy  di'awinj^  off  the  water  di- 
rectly from  the  dropsical  part,  by  o[Jenings  made  Idto  it 
for  that  purpose  :  or,  secondly,  by  exdting  certain  setbuft 
excretions  ;  in  consequence  of  Which,  an  absorption  nia^ 
be  excited  in  the  dropsical  parts,  and  thereby  the  fterutin 
absorbed  and  carried  into  the  olood-ve^els  ina^jr  afterwards 
be  directed  to  run  out,  or  ihay  spontab^o'usly  |>a^s  but,  by 
one  or  other  of  the  common  excretions. 

1678.]  Ini  an  anasarca,  the  openings  into  the  dfbp^ical 
part  are  commonly  to  be  made  in  some  pait  <>f  the  lOtveY 
extremities  ;  and  will  be  most  properly  thade  by  inanjr 
small  punctures  reaching  the  cellular  texture.  Fbrtnerly, 
considerable  incisions  were  employed  for  this  purpose  ; 
but  as  any  wound  iriade  in  dropsical  parts,  Which,  in  or- 
der to  their  healing,  must  necessarily  inSame  and  suppii. 
rate^  are  liable^  to  become  gangrenous  ;  so  it  is  fbutid  to 
be  much  safer  to  make  the  openings  by  small  punctures 
only,  which  may  heal  up  by  the  nrst  intention.  At  the 
same  time,  even  with  respect  to  these  puncturfes.  It  is  pro- 

f»er  to  observe,  that  they  should  be  made  at  some  distance 
irom  one  another,  and  that  care  shoiild  be  taken  ta  avoid 
making  them  in  the  most  depending  parts. 

1679.]  The  water  of  anasarcous  limbs  tiiay  be  some- 
times drawn  oflF  by  pea-issues,  made  by  caustic  a  little  b^ 
low  the  knees  :  for  as  the  great  swelling  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  serous  'fluid  exbafed 
into  the  upper  parts  cdnstantly  falling  down  to  the  lower  ; 
so  the  issues  now  mentioned,  by  evacuating  the  water 
from  the  upper  parts,  may  very  much  irelieve  the  whole 
of  the  dise^tfie.  Unless,  however,  the  issues  be  piit  in  be- 
fore the  disease  is  far  advanced,  and  before  the  parts  have 
very  much  lost  their  tone^  the  places  of  the  issues  are  rea- 
dy, to  become  affected  with  gangrene. 

Some  practical  writers  have  advised  the  employment  of 
setons,  for  the  same  purpose  that  I  have  proposed  issues ; 

«  ^ecuiUrly  liable  in  this  <luea«eo»Mcattiual  the  dimlolitaed  Kme*  ud  oomeqveBthr  Iftc  (K* 
mi  nktiea  strength  of  the  pirts. 
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bi^  l9fiprehm4e  ^^%  seton?  wilj  U^  mojp  Hj^}^  than,  issuef 
to  ik^  9L/:qidi^!^  jiwt  npw  9ijBnti9ned. 
"  16^Q.]  For  tto?  pjorpose  of  drawing  put  serum  from 
i||){^M^co^8  lii|n,hs^  blisters  have  been  applied  to  them,  apa 
i^QL^tiiQ/es  with  gr^^t  ^i^co^ss  ;  but  the  blistered  parts  ar^ 
TQ^y  to  have  ^  gs^^greq^  come  upon  them.  Blistering  is 
ib^rqi()ix&  to  i;>e  ^mplpy^d  with  great  caution  :  and  perhaps 
^y  in  the  qircumstapci^  that  I  have  m^ntionei  apoye  to 
bQ  ^  ^pr  the  empl^pymeut  of  issues. 

16S.I.]  Cpjewort-leaves  applied  to  the  skin,  readily  oc- 
91^0^  a  w^^ry  exsudatipu  from  its  surface  ;  and  applie(| 
to  tl)e  fi^et  apa  t^gjs  a^ected  with  anasarca,  have  some- 
times drawA  off  ^te  water  very  copiously,  au^  with  great 
^YWit^ge, 

^nalpgQua,  aa  I  judge,  to  tbia,  oiled  silk-bose  ))ut  upon 
th^  b^t  4^4  le^S)  ^  as  to  shut  put  all  communication  with 
the  ^xtesri^l  a,\r^  have  been  found  sometimes  to  draw  a 
^uaatity  of  wa^r  from  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  are  said 
in  this  way  to  have  relieved  anasarcous  swellings  ;  but  in 
several  trials  made,  I  have  never  found  either  the  applica- 
^oa,of  th^j^  hf>sfdf  or  that  of  the  colewort-leaves,  of  mpch 
^rvice.* 

1682.]  The  second  ipe^ns  proposed  in  1677,  for  drawing 
off  the  w^ter  from  dropsical  places,  may  be  the  employ- 
lA^t  of  emetic^,  purgatives,  diuretics,  or  sudoriBcs. 

}683.]  A^  spontaneous  von(iiting  has  sometimes  excited 
an  absorption  m  hydropic  parts,  and  thereby  drawn  off  the 
waters  lodged  in  tnem,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  vp« 
mitipg  excited  b);  art  may  have  the  same  etiect ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  often  practised  with  advantage.  The 
practice,  however,  requires  that  the  strong  antimonial 
emetics  be  employed,  and  that  they  be  repeated  frequently 
after  short  intervals. 

1684.]  Patients  submit  morp  readily  to  the  use  of  pur- 
gatives, than  to  those  of  emetics ;  and  indeed  they  com- 
monly bear  the  former  more  easily  than  the  latter.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  no  means  we  can  employ  to  procure  a 
copious  evacuation  of  serous  fluids  with  greater  certainty 
than  the  operation  of  purgatives,  and  it  is  upon  these  ac- 
counts that  purging  is  the  evacuation  which  has  been  most 
frequently,  and  perhaps  with  most  success,  employed  in 
dropsy.  It  has  been  generally  found  necessary  to  employ 
purgatives  of  the  more  drastic  kind  ;  whicii  are  commonly 

*  How  dots  dut  lait  ugitt  wtCh  the  6nt  lenteuoe  »jf  Hm  uructH 
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knowD)  and  need  mot  to  be  enumerated  here.*  I  beliere, 
indeed,  that  the  more  drastic  purgatives  are  the  most  eflfec* 
tual  for  exciting  absorption,  ,as  weir  stimulus  is  most  rea- 
dily communicated  to  the  other  parts  of  die  system  ;  but  of 
late  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  some  milder  purgatives 
mavi  be  employed  with  advantage.  This  opinion  bas  pre- 
vailed particularly  with  regard  to  the  crystals  vulgarly 
called  the  Cream  of  Tartar,  which  in  large  doses,  fr^ 
quently  repeated,  have  sometimes  answered  the  purpose 
of  exciting  large  evacuations  both  by  stool  and  urine,  and 
has  thereby  cured  dropsies.  This  medicine,  however,  has 
frequently  failed,  botn  in  its  operation  and  efifects,  when 
the  drastic  purgatives  have  been  more  successful. 

Practitioners  have  lon^  ago  observed,  that  in  the  em- 
ployment of  purgatives,  it  is  requisite  they  be  repeated  af- 
ter as  short  intervals  as  the  patient  can  bdair  ;  probabiy  for 
this  reason,  that  when  the  purging  is  not  carried  to  the  de- 
gree of  soon  exciting  an  absorption,  the  evalcuation  weak- 
ens the  system,  and  thereby  increases  the  afflux  of  fluids 
to  tlie  hydropic  parts. 

1685.]  The  kidneys  afford  a  natural  oudet  for  a  great 
part  of  the  watery  fluids  contained  in  the  blood-yessek ;  and 
the  increasing  the  excretion  by  the  kidneys  to  a  considera- 
ble degree,  is  a  means  as  likely  as  any  other  of  exciting  an 
absorption  in  dropsical  parts.  It  is  upon  this  account  that 
diuretic  medicines  have  been  always  properly  ^nployed  in 

*  The  Drastic  puri{atives  are  Jalap,  Colocrnth,  Gamboie.  SomuBony,  Sec  Hidr  drtiAc 
qoality  however  depends  very  much  on  the  done  in  which  they  ars  given,  small  doses  bonf 
feiiilx  laxativet  while  large  ones  are  very  violent  in  their  operatioii.  Thej  oucht  seMnin  to  be 
fiven  alone,  but  in  oomunctran  with  some  aronatic,  which  gr«aUy  increases  their  action,  aM 
at  the  same  time  prevents  the  uneasiness  of  griping,  with  whkfa  their  operatimi  is  frequeotif  . 
attended  :  most  oi  these  drastics  ixing  lesioous  substances,  they  are  dtmcnltiy  .soluble  in  the 
alimcnt4ry  canal,  or  if  reduced  to  a  powder  they  are  liable  lo  codcrete ;  in  either  case  tj»lr 
action  is  impedea.  To  remedy  these  Inconveniences,  it  is  tuoal  to  add  to  them  some  Mlt,  ^nwA 
both  divides  the  resin  and  prevents  its  concretion ;  and  consequently  increases  lis  action.  For 
these  reasons,  we  And  in  the  shops  manv  fonnutae,  in  which  die  drastic  resins  are  mixed  .wtm 
either  salts  or  aromatics,  o^  both :  as,  the  Pulvis  Aloeticua,  Pulvis  e  Scammonto  coinposituv"^ 
vis  e  Scammonio  cum  Aloe^  Pulvis  e  senna  compositus,  and  Klectuarhun  e  Scaoimoiuo  or  the 
London  Pharmacopotia ;  and,  the  Pulyis  e  Jalappa  compositus,  Pulvis  e  Scammonio  composiius, 
Piluls  Alueticar,  PilulaF  ex  colocynthide  cum  Aloe,  Pilube  e  Jalappa,  and  Pilute  Run  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pbarmacopcria.  .  ^ 

Any  of  tl«  furegoin-;  compositions,  if  given  ra  sufficient  dosM,  are  very  active  and  wm 
purees.  Many  more  might  be  ci>nirived«  and  on  some  occasions  aniv  be  neoeaary.  ^^^U*^ 
curing  a  bnsk  discbarge  of  fluids,  an  addition  of  Calomel  is  remarkalMy  efficacious  as  in  the  noi* 
Juwiog  Zonula: 

R.  Scammon. 
CalojneL 
Crem.Tart. 
Zinzib  aa.  p.  x* 
M.  f.  Pulv. 

Tlie  doseof  thl^  powder  is  two  scruples  or  a  drachm,  itisexhrmelv  active  and  «i|ht.h»fct 
tised  with  c»nj  th$  p.itients  being  kept  modeniely  waxin,  and  driokine  sootc  lUin  attcj|s|taiittf 
liquor  during  its  opcnUuo.  * 

\ 
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tlie  cure  of  dWlp«y .  The  Tarious  diuretics  that  may  be  em- 
ployed, are  enumerated  in  every  treatise  of  the  Materia 
Medica  and  of  the  Practiee  of  Physic,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  It  happens,  however,  unluckily,  that 
none  of  them  arie  of  very  certain  operation  ;  neither  is  it 
IveU  known  why  they  sometimes  succeed,  and  why  they  so 
often  iail  ;  nor  why  one  medicine  should  prove  of  service 
when  another  does  not.  It  has  been  generally  the  fault  of 
writers  upon  the  Practice  of  Physic,  that  they  give  us  in- 
stances  of  cases  in  which  certain  medicines  have  proved  ve* 
ry  efficacious,  but  neglect  to  tell  us  in  how  many  other  in- 
stances the  same  have  failed. 

1686.]  It  deserves  to  be  particularly  observed  here,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  diuretic  more  certainly  powerful  than  a 
large  quantity  of  common  water  taken  in  by  drinking.  I 
have  indeed  observed  above  in  1659,  that  a  lacge  quanti* 
•of  water,  or  of  watery  liquors,  taJken  in  by  drinking, 
has  sometimes  proved  a  cause  of  dropsy  ;  and  practi- 
tioners have  been  formerly  so  much  afraid  that  watery  li. 
quors  taken  in  by  drinking  might  run  off  into  the  dropsical 
places  and  increase  the  disease,  that  they  have  generally 
enjoined  the  abstaining,  as  much  as  possible,  from  such  li- 

3uors.  Nay,  it  has  been  further  asserted,  that  by  avoiding 
liis  supply  of  exhalation,  and  by  a  total  abstinence  from 
drink,  aropsies  have  been  entirely  cured.  What  conclu- 
sion is  to  be  drawn  firom  these  facts,  is  however,  very  doubt- 
ful. A  dropsy  arising  from  a  large  quantity  of  liquids  taken 
into  the  body,  has  been  a  very  rare  occurrence  ;  and  there 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  innumerable  instances  of  very  large 
quantities  of  water  having  been  taken  in  and  running  off 
again  very  quickly  by  stool  and  urine,  without  producing 
any  degree  of  dropsy.  With  respect  to  the  total  absti- 
nence irom  drink,  it  is  a  practice  of  the  most  difficult  exe- 
cution ;  and  therefore  has  been  so  seldom  practised,  that 
we  cannot  possibly  know  how  far  it  might  prove  effectual. 
The  practice  of  ^vine  drink  very  sparingly,  has  indeed 
been  often  employed :  but  in  a  hundred  instances  I  have  seen 
it  earned  to  a  gpreat  length  without  any  manifest  advantage; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  practice  of  giving  drink  very 
largely  has  been  found  not  only  safe,  but  very  often  effect- 
uafin  curing  the  disease.  The  ingenious  and  learned  Dr. 
Millman  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  cooimendably  employed 
in  restoring  the  practice  of  giving  large  quantities  of  wate- 
*  ry  liquors  for  the  o^re  of  dropsy.    Not  only  from  the  in- 
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•tucM  he  ■mrtkifM  ^knq  his  ow*  wnctict^  iw)  ^hw  tbiil 
of  tevvral  emioei^  pbyiicmis  io  otW  mrto.of  Europe  IhA 
also  from  nuunr  iMtanoaB  in  the  recoroi  of  pbjiuct  ^  ^ 
^ood  e&cts  of  driokinff  kwfe  quamyti^  of  owi^  w«tm 
to  the  cure  of  dropsy^  I  can  have  oo  doubt  qC  the  pia«tict 
Kcommeoded  by  Or*  MiUmao  bang  v^ry  oftea  «xtr«afee^ 
proper.  I  apprehcod  it  to  be  especially  adapM  to  Kb<ma 
cases  io  which  die  cope  is  chiefly  attexopted  by  di«retic3.  ft 
is  very  probable  that  these  medicines  oan  bj»ryl|y  be  ewried 
ID  any  quantity  to  the  kidneys  witbont  boing  aqcojppaj»»Hi 
wkk  a  targe  portioe  of  water ;  aod  the  leAe  freqMeiN^  fm* 
ployment  of  the  crystals  of  tartar  has  oAeii^  shown,  thai  ^ 
oinretic  effects  of  that  mediciDe  aj?e  akoost  only  cemarkabie 
wbeo  accompanied  with  a  Jarge  quasti^  of  water )  and 
that  without  this,  the  dioretic  effects  of  tfae  medi^ioe  ael* 
dom  appear.  ,  > 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observiiig,  that  as  theva 
are  so  many  caa^  of  dropsy  absolutely  incui^le,  the  ptttc«> 
.tice  now  under  consideratioo  may  dftea  fapl,  yet  io  most 
eases  it  may  be  safely  tried  ;  and  u  it  appear  ibat  tbe  watnr 
taken  in  passes  readily  by  tbe  urinary  secretion  and  e^M^ 
cially  that  it  increases  the  urine  beyond  the  quantity  of  dnnk 
taken  in,  the  practice  may  probably  be  oontiuyed  with  gioat 
advantage :  but,  on  the  ocmtrary ^  if  the  urine  be  not  iaoies^ 
edy  or  be  not  even  in  proportion  to  the  drink  taken  in,  k 
may  be  conchided,  that  the  water  thrown  in  runs  off  by  the 
exhalants,  and  will  augment  the  disease. 

1687.]  Another  set  of  remedies  which  may  be  eaudeyed 
for  exciting  a  serons  excretion,  and  thereby  curing  aropqr^ 
is  that  qf  sudorifics.  Such  remedies,  indeed,  have  been 
•ometimes  employed :  but  however  useful  they  may  have 
1x360  thought,  there  are  few  accounts  of  their  having  efSbct- 
ed  a  cure;  and  although  I  have  had  some  examples  of  tbetr 
success,  in  most  instances  of  their  trial  they  have  been  ine£> 
fectuai.    p 

Upon  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  take  #tioeof  the  seveial 
means  that  have  been  proposed  and  employed  for  dissS* 
pating  the  humidity  of  the  body ;  and  particoiariy  that  of 
neat  externally  applied  to  the  surface  of  it.  Of  such  appli- 
cations I  have  hsid  no  experience ;  and  their  propriety  and 
utility  must  rest  upon  tbe  credit  of  the  authors  who  relate 
them.  I  shall  offer  only  this  conjecture  upon  tbe  subject : 
that  if  such  measures  have  been  truly  useful,  as  it  has  ad* 
dom  been  by  tbe  drawing  out  uf  any  sensible  humidky,  it 
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is  so  irfiten  greatly  diminished  in  this  disease ;  er,  perhaps^ 
Hfy-ehM^g  tb^  mite  of  the  skit),  fir^fti  the  imbibing  condi- 
lS)e^  WfiMll  is  aiiedg^  «&  tstke  V^>  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  persiMrim. 

1698.]  WbeA,  by  the  scrvteral  means  notr  menttone«> 
iti^  sbaU  have  sii<;ceefded  in  et;acuating  tlie  water  of  drof^ 
ti^f  there  will  then  especially  be  occasion  for  our  third  tn^ 
ifioatton  ;  wMch  is,  to  restore  the  «6ue  of  the  system,  tha 
loss  of  Which  is  so  often  the  cause  of  the  disease.  This 
kidication,  indeed,  ttiay  property  have  |ilace  from  the  ip^ 
ry  first  appearance  of  the  disease  ;  and  obtain  cpeasApes 
najpt^d  lb  this  {Mlnrpos^  ^^y*  ^po^  ^s*<^  fii^  appeiMffMce, 
be  emtrfd)^  wiUi  afdvtotia^.  ni  WaDy  0S8es  or  a  ikiodo. 
ipatfe  disease,  f  am  persua&d  tbMtbey  may  obiriole 'amy 
thtvtrt  hicresMfe  «f  H. 

1^89.^  Thtts,  <upmi  whatis'^oOHMkily  the  first  wymf^ 
iwn  of  lihasi^ca,  thiit  is,  tipe«i  sbb  apfr^ttvance  ^  what 
are  calleU  Oedetttatotis^  8ME;)mig»  ^  this  feet  and  fegs,  llie 
tiirtere^^hedics  tf  %atMaging,  fric«ioii,  liAd  OYercise,  bave 
oftoeh  been  ti^  w^  ^v^mige. 

1690.]  That  soMfe  (degvete  ^  external  'Compressr^n  it 
Mited  tb  s^tpjj^ort  the  ^5otie  t>f  the  vessels,  and  particolarly 
to  "prevent  the  cAfecfs  of  th^  wssight  of  the  fa4ood  in  diiatiog 
thoseof  "the  Ibwet^eiiti^Mii^te,  mu0t  be  sufficiently  evident ; 
itrtd  ^  giving  tteit-c^dtnpression  by  a  bandage  prbpriy  ajv. 
^iHiei ,  hajA  been  tiften  iMfol.  in  applying  mm^  band*g^, 
'cskVe  is  to  be  taken  that  !^  compression  may  n^ver  be  gtidO^ 
"trxm  the  upper  than  e^n  Hie  lower  pan  of  %he  limfb  ;  and 
this,  I  think,  can 'hardlV'Over  beso  cemiinly  avoided,  te 
^employing  a  properly  constructed  laced  stocking. 

1^91,]  Friction  is  anolber  means  by  wbich  the  action 
of  ¥be  'bldod-V^ss^U  toay  %e  l^romoted,  and  ^thereby  the 
i^^a^atidn  of  fltiids  in  ^beir  extip^einities  prevented.  Ac- 
icbfdingiy,  the  vtie  of  the^f>esh^bt*iish  htts  ^m  contiibtfied 
^o'flivctiss  osdi^matous  swellings.  It  apuears  t(^me,  ih^ 
IViction,  for  th€  if/jjlpl&^s  now  me!htionea,  is  more  properly 
employed  in  the  momiWg,  wbiftn  the  swelling  isvevy  mm^ 
gohe  oflF,  -than  in  the  evening,  wlien  any  cmisideriiblede- 
|fee  of  it'^has  already  come  on.  I  apprehend  ako,  thtit 
mcthSn'bdhig  made  from  below  upwaras  only,  is^nore  use- 
Wlthihwhen  made  liltetnately  upwards  arid  downwards. 
It-has'bteen  common,  instead  of  employing  the  flesh-^brush, 
to  make  frtiotion  by  warm  and  dry  flannels ;  and  this  may 
in  some  cases  be  the^ost  convenient :  but  I  cannot  perceive 
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that  the  inpregnatioD  of  these  flannels-  with  certain  dry 
fumes  k  of  any  benefit. 

1692.1  With  respect  to  exercise,  I  must  obserre/tbat 
altboiign  persons  being  much  in  an  erect  posture  during  the 
day»  may  seem  to  increase  tlie  swelRng  which  comes  on 
at  night ;  yet  as  the  action  of  the  muscles  has  a  great 
share  in  promoting  the  motion  of  ^he  venous  blood,  so  I 
am  certain,  that  as  much  exercise  in  walking  as  the  pa- 
tient can  easily  bear,  will  often  prevent  that  oedometous 
swelling,^ which  much  standing,  and  even  atting,  would 
baf^  brougl^t  on. 

1693.]  These  measures,  however,  although  they  maybe 
useful  at  the  coming  on  of  a  dropsy,  whose  causes arenot 
very  powerful,  will  be  often  insufficient  in  a  more  violent 
disease  ;  and  such*  therefore  will  require  more  powerful 
jremedies.  These  are,  exercise  and  tonic  medicines  ^  which 
may  be  employed  both  during  the  course  of  the  disease 
and  especially  after  tbe  water  has  been  evacuated. 

1694.]  Exercise  is  suited  to  asmst  in  every  function  of 
the  animal  ceconomy,  particularly  to  promote  perspiratiop, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  nccumiuation  of  watery  fluids  in 
the  body.  I  apprehend  also,  that  it  may  be  the  most  ef- 
fectual  means  for  preventing  the  skin  from  being  in  anim- 
bibing  state ;  and,  as  it  has  been  hinted  above  on  the  subject 
of  Emaciation  (1608«)  I  am.  persuaded,  that  a  fullau4 
large  perspiration  will  always  be  a  means  of  exciting  ab- 
sorption in  every  part  of  the  system.  Exercise,  therefore, 
promises  to  be  highly  useful  m  dropsy  ;  and  any  mode  of 
It  may  be  employed  that  the  patient  can  most  conveniently 
admit  of.  It  should,  however,  always  be  as  much  as  he 
can  easily  bear  :  and  in  anasarca,  the  share  which  the  ex- 
ercise oi  muscles  hasi  in  promoting  t^e  motion  of  the  ve- 
nous blood,  iifduces  me  to  think  that  bodily  exercise,  to 
whatever  d^ree  the  patient  can  bear  it,  will  always  be 
the  most  useful.  From  some  experience  also,  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  by  exercise  alone,  empl^k^carly  in  the  dis- 
ease, many  dropsies  may  be  cured.    ^^ 

1695.]  Besides  exercise,  various  tonic  remedies  are  pro* 
perly  employed  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  system.  The  cnier 
of  these  are,  cbalybeates,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  yanoij* 
bitters.  These  are  not  only  suited  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
system  in  general,  but  are  particularly  useful  in  streu^- 
ening  tbe  organs  of  digestion,  which  in  dropsies  are  fre- 
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quently  very  much  weakened  ;  and  for  the  same*  jfffmS^ 
also  aromatics  may  be  frequently  joined  with  the  to]^}# 

1696.]  Cold  bathing  is  upon  many  oco^ions  the  mofk^ 
powerful  tonic  we  can  employ  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
dropsy,  when  the  debiUty  of  the  system  is  considerable,  it 
can  hardly  be  attempted  with  safety.  After,  however,  the^ 
water  of  dropsies  has  been  very  fully  evacuated,  and  the 
indication  is  to  strengthen  the  system  for  preventing  a  re^ 
lapse,  cold  bathing  may  perhaps  have  a  place.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  admitted  with  caution ;  andean 
scarcely  be  employed  till  the  system  h^  otherwise  reco-< 
vered  a  good  deal  of  vigor.  When  that  indeed  has  hap- 
pened, cold  bathing  may  be  very  useful  in  confirming  and 
completing  it. 

1697.]  In  persons  recovering  from  dropsy,  while  the  se- 
veral means  now  mentioned  for  strengthening  the  system 
are  employed,  it  will  be  proper  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  support  of  the  watery  excretions  ; 
and  consequently  the  keeping  up  the  perspiration  by  a  great 
deal  of  exercise,  and  continuing  the  full  flow  of  the  uri* 
nary  excretions  by  the  frequent  use  of  diuretics. 


SECTION  n. 
Of  the  Hydrothorax  or  Dropsy  of  the  Breast. 

1698.]  THE  preternatural  collection  of  seroUs.  fluid  in 
the  thorax,  to  which  we  give  the  appellation  of  Hydro^ 
thoraxy  occurs  more  frequently  than  has  been  imagined. 
Its  presence,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  very  certainly 
known  ;  and  it  often  takes  place  to  a  con8iderai)le  degree 
before  it  be  discovered. 

1699.]  These  collections  of  watery  fluids  in  tl^e  thorax^ 
are  found  in  dj^e^^t  situations.  Very  often  the  water  is 
found  at  the  sam^Rme  in  both  sacs  of  the  pleura,  but  fre- 
quently in  one  of  them  only.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in 
the  pericardium  alone  ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  only  ap- 
pears there  when  at  the  same  time  a  collection  is  present  in 
one  or'both  cavities  of  the  thorax.  In  some  instances,  the 
collection  is  found  to  be  only  in  that  cellular  texture  of  the 
lunes,  which  surrounds  the  bronchise,  without  there  being 
at  the  same  time  any  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

Pretty  frequently  the  water  collected  consists  chiefly  o£ 
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a  great  niunber  of  hydatides  in  different  situations  :  some* 
times  seemingly  floating  iii  the  cavity,  but  frequently 
connected  with  and  attached  to  particular  parts  of  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  pleura. 

1700.]  From  the  collection  of  water  being  thus  in  vari- 
ous situations  and  circumstances,  symptoms  arise  which 
are  di&rent  in  different  cases;  and  from  thence  it  be- 
comes often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  presence  and  nature 
of  the  a&ction.  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  here  to  point 
out  the  most  common  symptoms,  and  especially  those  of 
thaturincipal  and  most  frequent  form  of  the  disease,  when 
the  serous  fluid  is  present  in  both  sacs  of  the  pleura,  or,  as 
we  usually  speak,  in  both  cavities  of  the  thorax. 

1701.]  The  disease  frequently  comes  on  with  a  sense  of 
anxiety  about  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  This,  before 
it  has  subsisted  long,  comes  to  be  joined  with  some  diffi. 
culty  of  breathing  ;  which  at  first  appears  only  upon  the 
person's  moving  a  little  faster  than  usual,  upon  his  walk- 
mg  up  an  acclivity,  or  upon  his  ascending  a  staircase  :  but 
after  some  time,  this  difficulty  of  breathing  becomes  more 
constant  and  considerable,  especially  during  the  night, 
when  the  body  is  in  a  horizontal  situation.  Commonly,  at 
the  same  time,  lying  upon  one  side  is  more  easy  than  upon 
the  other,  or  perhaps  lyin^  upon  the  back  more. easy  tnan 
upon  either  side.  These  circumstances  are  usually  attend, 
ea  with  a  frequent  cough,  that  is  at  first  dry  ;  but  which, 
after  some  time,  is  accompanied  with  an  expectoration  of 
thin  mucus. 

With  all  these  symptoms,  the  hydrothorax  is  not  certain-^ 
ly  discovered,  as  the  same  symptoms  often  attend  other  dis- 
eases of  the  breast.  When  however,  along  with  these  symp- 
toms there  is  at  the  same  time  an  oedematous  swelling  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  a  ^cophlcgmatic  paleness  of  the  face,  and  a 
scarcity  of  urine,  the  existence  of  a  hydrothorax  can  be  no 
longer  doubtfuL  Some  writers  have  told  us,  that  sometimes 
in  this  disease,  before  the  swelling  of  tl^fcel  comes  on,  a 
watery  swelling  of  the  scrotum  appears^T>ut  I  have  never 
goat  wilh  any  instance  of  this. 

1702.]  Whilst  the  Jiresence  of  the  disease  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  there  is  a  symptom  which  sometimes  take?  place, 
and  has  been  thought  to  be  a  certain  characteristic  of  it ; 
and  that  is,  when  soon  after  the  patient  has  fallen  asleep,  he 
is  suddenly  awaked  with  a  sense  of  anxiety  and  dimcult 
breathing,  and  with  a  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart.  These 
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feelings  immediateir  require  an  erect  posture  ;  and  very  of- 
ten the  difficulty  or  breathing  continues  to  require  and  to 
frevent  sleep  Tor  a  great  part  of  the  night.  This  symptom 
have  frequently  found  attending  the  disease :  but  I  have 
also  met  with  several  instances  in  which  this  symptom  did 
not  appear.  I  must  remark  further,  that  I  have  not  found 
this  symptom  attending  the  empyema,  or  any  other  disease 
of  the  tnorax  ;  and  therefore,  when  it  attends  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  accompanied  with  any  the  smallest  symptom 
of  dropsy,  I  have  haa  no  doubt  in  concluding  the  pre^co 
of  water  in  the  chest,  and  have  always  had  my  judgment 
confirmed  bv  the  symptoms  which  afterwards  appeared. 

1703.]  The  bydrotborax  often  occurs  with  very  few,  or 
almost  none,  of  the  symptoms  above  mentionecl ;  and  is 
not,  therefore,  very  certainly  discovered  till  some  others 
appear.  The  most  decisive  symptom  is  a  fluctuation  of 
water  in  the  chest,  perceived  b)'  the  patient  himself,  or  by 
the  physician,  upon  certain  motions  of  the  body.  How  far 
the  method  proposed  by  Aiienbrugger  will  apply  to  ascer* 
tain  the  presence  of  water  and  the  quantity  of  it  in  the  chesty 
J  have  not  had  occasion  or  opportunity  to  observe. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  thb  disease  some  tumor  appears 
upon  the  sides  or  upon  the  back,  but  I  have  not  met  with 
any  instance  of  this.  In  one  instance  of  the  disease,  I  found 
one  side  of  the  thorax  considerably  enlarged,  the  ribs  stand- 
ing out  farther  on  that  side  than  upon  the  other. 

A  numbness  and  a  degree  of  palsy  in  one  or  both  arms, 
has  been  frequently  observed  to  attend  a  bydrotborax. 

Soon  after  this  disease  has  made  some  progress,  the  pulse 
commonly  beconies  irregular,  and  frequently  intermitting  : 
but  this  happens  in  so  many  other  diseases  of  the  breast,  that^ 
unless  when  it  is  attended  with  some  other  of  the  above- 
mentioned  symptoms,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  denoting 
the  bydrotborax. 

1704.]  Thisdi^i^,  as  other  dropsies,  is  commonly  at- 
tended with  thirst  md  a  scarcity  of  urine,  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  anasarca.  ( 1674.)  The 
hydrothorax,  however,  is  sometimes  without  thirst,  or  any 
other  febrile  symptom  ;  although  I  believe  this  happens  in 
the  case  of  partial  aifections  only,  or  when  a  more  genera! 
aflPection  is  yet  but  in  a  slight  degree.  In  both  difies,  how- 
ever, and  more  espeinally  when  the  disease  is  ponttferably 
advanced,  some  decree  of  fever  is  generally  present :  'tad  I 
apprehend  it  to  be  in  such  case,  that  the  per&ons  affected  aie 
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more  than  usually  sensible  to  cold,  and  complain  of  tbe  cold- 
ness of  the  air  when  that  is  not  perceived  by  other  persons. 

1705.^  The  hydrothorax  sometimes  appears  alone,  with- 
out any  other  species  of  dropsy  beine  present  at  tbe  same 
time  :  and  in  this  case  the  disease,  tor  the  most  part,  is  a 
partial  afiection,  as  being  either  of  one  side  of  the  thorax 
only,  or  being  a  collection  of  hydatides  in  one  part  of  the 
chest.  The  hydrothorax,  however,  is  very  often  a  part  of 
more  universal  dropsy,  and  when  at  the  same  time  there  b 
water  in  all  the  three  principal  cavities  and  in  the  cellular 
texture  of  a  great  part  of  the  body.  I  have  met  with  se- 
veral instances  in  which  such  universal  dropsy  b^an  first  by 
an  effusion  into  the  thorax.  The  hydrothorax,  however, 
more  frequently  comes  on  from  an  anasarca  gradually  in- 
creasing ;  and,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  ^^eneral  diathesis 
teems  often  to  affect  tbe  thorax  sooner  than  it  does  either  the 
head  or  the  abdomen. 

1706.]  This  disease  seldom  admits  of  a  cure,  or  even  of 
alleviation,  from  remedies.  It  commonly  proceeds  to  give 
more  and  more  difficulty  of  breathing,  till  the  action  of  the 
lungs  be  entirely  interrupted  by  the  quantity  of  water  ef- 
fused ;  and  the  fatal  event  frequently  happens  more  sud* 
denly  than  was  expected.  In  many  of  the  instances  of  a 
fatal  hydro  borax,  I  have  remarked  a  spitting  of  blood  to 
come  on  several  days  before  the  patient  aied, 

1  707.]  The  cause  of  hydrothorax  is  often  manifestly  one 
or  other  of  the  general  causes  of  dropsy  pointed  out  above  : 
but  what  it  is  that  determines  these  general  causes  to  act 
more  especially  in  the  thorax,  and  particularly  what  it  is 
that  proances  the  partial  collections  that  occur  there,  I  do 
not  find  to  be  easily  ascertained. 

1708.]  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  evident, 
that  the  cure  of  hydrothorax  must  be  very  much  the  same 
with  that  of  anasarca  ;  and  when  the  former  is  joined  with 
the  latter  as  an  effect  of  the  same  general  diathesis,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  method  of  enroling  the  same  in 
both.  Even  when  the  hydrothorax  is  alone,  and  the  disease 
partial,  from  particular  causes  acting  in  the  thorax  only, 
there  can  hafdly  be  any  other  me«asures  employed,  than  tne 
general  ones  proposed  above.  There  \»  only  one  particular 
measure  adapted  to  the  hydrothorax  ;  and  that  is,  tl)e 
drawing  off  the  accumulated  waters  by  a  paracentesis  of 
the  thorax. 

1709  J  To  what  cases  this  operation  may  be  most  pro- 
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pexly  adapted,  I  find  it  difficult  to  detenDine.  That  it 
may  be  executed  with  safety,  thexe  is  no  dqubt ;  and  that 
it  has  been  sometiqfies  practised  with  success,  seems  to  be 
very  well  vouched.*     When  the  disease  depends  upon  a 

general  hydropic  diathesis,  it  cannot  alone  prove  a  cure^ 
ut  may  give  a  temporary  relief ;  and  when  other  remedies 
lieem  to  be  employed  with  advantage,  the  drawing  off  the 
water  may  very  much  favor  a  complete  cure.  I  have  not^ 
Lowever,  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  it  practised  wi^b  "any 
success  ;  and  even  where  it  was  most  p^romisin?,  that  is, 
in  cases^  of  partial  affection,  my  expectations  haye  been 
disappointed  from  it. 


SECTION  III. 
0/  Ascites,  or  Dropsy  of  the  Lower  Belli/. 

1710.]  THE  name  of  Ascites  is  given  to  every  collec- 
tion of  waters  causing  a  general  swelling  and  distention  of 
the  lower  belly  ;  and  such  collections  are  more  frejjuent  than 
those  which  happen  in  the  thorax. 

1711.]  The  collections  in  the  lower  belly,  like  those  of 
the  thorax,  are  found  in  different  situations.  Most  com., 
monly  they  are  in  the  sac  of  the  peritonaeum,  or  general 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  :  but  they  often  begin  by  sacs  form-r 
ed  upon,  and  connected  with  on^  or  other  of  the  viscera  j. 
and  perhaps  the  most  frequent  instances  of  this  kind  occur 
in  the  ovaria  of  females.  Sometimes  the  water  of  ascites 
is  found  entirely  without  the  peritoneum,  and  between  this 
and  the  abdominal  muscles. 

1712.]  These  collections  connected  with  particular  vis« 
ccra,  and  those  formed  without  the  peritouseum,  form  that 
disease  which  authors  have  termed  the  encysted  dropsy,  or 
hydrops  saccattcs.     Their  precise  seat,  and  even  their  exist*. 

•  In  thememoiriof  the  Academy  of  Sciences  «t  Paris,  for  1703,  M.  t>u  Verncy  irSaicf  the  raic 
of  a  woman  who  had  both  an  Ascite*  and  HTdrothorax.  He  bv^i  empvta  the  dbdomca  bjr  lap- 
ping, and  a  few  dajrs  afterwards  he  pierced  tne  thorax  with  a  irotliaii  wir  tu  ihc  ipin^^  bptwren 
the  second  and  third  felse  ribs:  by  which  opening  he  drew  ulf  3  cofiMder^Ul^r  (^UQnrttr  (4  wi- 
ter :  the  operation  gave  immediate  relief  to  the  patient,  and  ^ln;  ^*tij*iblc  ty  rerunis  i^htt  indi- 
nary  employments  in  about  a  momhHtime.~Btandiialsortlait^^  fi  ^uccc^irut  a'Prrfltion  or  mo- 
ping the  thorax ;  but  he  seems  to  be  timid  in  his  practice,  and  ttiflfc^^Mi  tim  he  t^bi  w^tdgm  vra- 
turedon  the  operation.  The  practice  of  evacuating  water  c^^ntJiinH  in  u>t  ihorax  bf  an  mcl- 
sion  is  veiT  old.  We  find  it  recommended  by  Hippocrates  wiili  iiaititiHiif  dtfc*  liotis  fur  |it  r- 
forming  tne  operation,  in  his  second  book  on  diseases.  Sec  the  Gt-tic*a  cjiiiuih  gt  Fotiim' 
Hippocrates,  pae. 483w— That  the  practice  was  frequently  atifrrnltd  wiih  ^ucceBf  m  ilwic  early 
ages,  is  sufficiently  evident  by  the  context;  for  Hippocrates,  after  dcKribinf  tliic  ope  [  Hie  n,  aott 
the  subseqvent  management  of  the  patient,  says,  ^^  If  pot  mf>pi-jr  un  the  plA^ier  Ci>v«nng  the 
**  wound  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  operation,  the  patient  geocrjUy  ixrca^ert  i  if  notj  he  Is  screed 
**  with  a  Gougb  aod  thirR»  and  diei.^' 
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ence,  is  vtry  often  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  Thejr  are  ge- 
nerallj  formed  by  collections  of  hydatides. 

1713.]  In  the  most  ordinary  case,  that  of  abdominal  drop- 
sy; the  swelling  at  first  is  in  some  measure  over  the  whole 
Mlly,  but  generally  appears  most  considerable  in  the  epi- 
gastrium. As  the  disease,  however,  advances,  the  swelling 
becomes  more  uniform  over  the  whole.  The  distention ,  and 
sense  of  weight,  though  considerable,  vary  a  little  accord* 
ing  as  the  posture  of  the  body  is  changed  ;  the  weight  being 
felt  the  most  upon  the  side  on  which  the  patient  lies,  while 
at  the  same  time  on  the  opposite  side  the  aistention  becomes 
somewhat  less.  In  almost  all  the  instances  of  ascites,  the 
fluctuation  of  the  water  within,  may  be  perceived  by  the 
practitioner's  feeling,  and  sometimes  by  his  hearing.     This 

Serception  of  fluctuation  does  not  certainly  distinguish  the 
iflerent  states  of  dropsy ;  but  serves  very  well  to  distinguish 
dropsy  from  tympanit^,  from  cases  of  physconia,  and  from 
the  state  of  pregnancy  in  women. 

17 1*.]  An  ascites  frequently  occurs  when  no  other  spe- 
cies of  clropsy  does  at  the  same  time  appear ;  but  sometimes 
the  ascites  is  a  part  only  of  universal  dropsy.  In  this  case, 
it  usually  comes  on  in  consequence  of  an  anasarca,  gradu- 
ally increasing ;  but  its  being  joined  with  anasarca,  does 
not  always  denote  any  general  diath^is,  as  for  the  most  part 
an  ascites  sooner  or  later  occasions  oedematous  swellings  of 
the  lower  extremities.  When  the  collection  of  water  in  the 
abdomen,  from  whatever  cause,  becomes  considerable,  it  is 
^ways  attended  with  a  difliculty  of  breathing  ;  but  this 
symptom  occurs  often  when,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
M^ater  in  the  thorax.  The  ascites  is  sometimes  unaccompa- 
nied with  any  fever  ;  but  frequently  there  is  more  or  less  of 
fever  present  with  it.  The  aisease  is  never  considerable, 
without  being  attended  vrith  thirst  and  a  scarcity  of  urine. 

1715.]  In  the  diagnosis  of  ascites,  the  greatest  difliculty 
that  occurs,  is  in  discerning  when  the  water  is  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  or  when  it  is  in  the  difierent  states  of  en- 
cysted dropsy  above-mentioned.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  cer- 
tain means  of  ascertaining  this  in  all  cases ;  but  in  many  we 
tiiav  attempt  to  form  some  judgment  with  regard  to  it. 

When  the  antecedent  circumstances  give  suspicion  of  a 
general  hydropic  diathesis ;  when  at  the  same  time  some  de- 
gree of  dropsy  appears  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
when,  from  its  first  appearance,  the  swelling  has  been  equal- 
ly over  the  whole  belly,  we  may  generally  presume  that  the 
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water  is  in.  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  But  when  an  as* 
cites  has  not  been  preceded  by .  any  remarkably  cachectic 
state  of  the  system,  and  when  at  its  beginning  the  tumor 
and  tension  had  appeared  in  one  part  of  the  beUy  more  than 
another,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  encysted  dropsy* 
Even  when  the  tension  and  tumor  of  the  belly  have  become 
general  and  uniform  over  the  whole  ;  yet  if  the  system  of 
the  body  in  general  appear  to  be  little  affected  ;  if  the  pa- 
tient's strength  be  little  impaired ;  if  the  appetite  continue 
pretty  entire,  and  the  natural  sleep  be  little  interrupted  ;  if 
the  menses  in  females  continue  to  flow  as  usual ;  if  there  be 
yet  no  anasarca ;  or,  though  it  may  have  already  taken 
place,  if  it  be  still  confined  to  the  lower  extremities,  and* 
there  be  no  leucophlegmatic  paleness  or  sallow  color  in  the 
countenance  ;  if  there  be  no  fever,  nor  so  much  thirst,  or 
scarcity  of  urine,  as  occur  in  a  more  general  affection ;  then, 
accordmg  as  more  of  these  different  circumstances  take 
place,  there  will  be  the  stronger  ground  for  supposing  the 
ascites  to  be  of  the  encysted  kind. 

The  chief  exception  to  be  made  from  this  as  a  general 
rule,  win,  in  my  opinion,  be  when  the  ascites  may  with 
much  probability,  be  presumed  to  have  come  on  in  conse- 
quence of  a  scirrhous,  liver  ;  which,  I  apprehend,  may  oc- 
casion a  collection  of  water  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen^ 
while  the  general  system  of  the  body  may  not  be  otherwise 
much  affected. 

'  1716.1  With  respect  to  the  cure  of  ascites  when  of  the 
encysted  kind,  it  does  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  admit  of  any^ 
When  the  collection  of  water  is  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
alone,  without  any  other  species  of  dropsy  present  at  the 
'  ssLme  time,  I  apprehend  the  ascites  will  always  be  of  diffi- 
cult  cure ;  for  it  may  be  presumed  to  depend  upon  a  scir- 
rhosity  of  the  liver,  or  other  considerable  affection  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  very  difficult 
cure,  and  therefore  the  ascites  depending  upon  them.  At 
the  same  time,  such  cases  may  often  admit  of  a  teinpofary 
relief  by  the  paracentesis.  I . 

1717.]  When  the  ascites  is  a  part  of  universal  dro^y^ 
it  may,    as  far  as  other  cases  of  that  kind  can,   udtnit  ittit 
cure;  and  it  will  be  obvious,  that  such  a  curu  mui(t  bo  oh* 
tained  by  the  same  means  as  above  proposed  for  the  cure 
of  general  anasarca.* 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  ascites  is  attended  with 

•  Sec  Uie  Botes  on  article  ICM^ 
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a  diarrhcea;  and,  in  that  case,  does  not  admit  of  the  use 
of  purgatives  s6  freely  as  cases  of  anasarca  commonly  do. 
It  itf  therefore  often  to  be  treated  by  diuretics  almost  cuone. 

The  diuretics  that  may  be  employed,  are  chiefly  those 
above-mentioned ;  but  in  ascites,  a  peculiar  one  has  been 
found  out.  It  is  a  long  continued  gentle  friction  of  the 
skin  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  by  the  fingers  dipped 
in  oH.  This  has  sometimes  been  useful  in  exciting  an  in- 
creased flow  of  urine  ;  but  in  most  of  the  trials  of  it  which 
I  have  known  made,  it  has  failed  in  producing  that  eflect. 

1718.]  The  ascites  admits  of  a  particular  means  for  im- 
ntediately  drawing  off  the  collected  waters  :  and  that  is  ths 
well-known  operation  of  the  paracentesis  of  the  abdomen. 
In  what  circumstances  of  ascites  this  operation  can  most 
properly  be  proposed,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  it  must  be  regulated  by  very  much  the 
same  considerations  as  those  above-mentioned  with  regard 
to  the  paracentesis  of  the  thorax. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  paracentesis  of  the  abdo- 
nen,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  it, 
are  now  so  commonly  known,  and  delivered  in  so  many 
books,  that  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  for  me  to  ofier  any 
directions  upon  that  subject  here ;  especiallyfafter  the  full 
and  judicious  information  and  directions  given  by  Mr. 
Bell,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  System  of  Surgery. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  GENERAL  SWELLINGS,  ARISING  FROM 

AN  INCREASED  BULK  OF  THE  WHOLE 

SUBSTANCE  OF  PARTICULAR  PARTS. 

1719.]  T  TPON  the  subjects  of  this  chapter,  several 
\J  nosological  difficulties  occur,  and  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  admitting  the  Physconia  into  the  order 
of  General  Swellings.  At  present,  however,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  discuss  this  point,  as  I  am  here  to  omit  en- 
tirely the  consideration  of  Physconia  ;  both  because  it  can 
seldom  admit  of  any  successful  practice,  and  because  I  can- 
not deliver  any  thing  useful  either  with  regard  to  the  patho- 
logy or  practice  in  such  a  disease. 

1720.]  The  only  other  genus  of  disease  comprehended 
imder  the  title  of  the  present  chapter^  is  the  Rachitis  \  and 
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this  being  both  a  proper  exfto^pJIe  of  the  class  of  Cachexy, 
and  of  the  order  of  Intum^scentia  or  General  Swellings^  I 
shall  ofier  some  observations  with  regard  to  it. 


Op  RACHITIS,  on  RICKETS.4 

17^1.]  THIS  disease  has  been  supposed  to  have  appear- 
ed only  in  modem  times,  and  not  above  two  huiMlred  years 
ago.  This  opinion,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  maintained 
by  persons  or  the  oiost  respectable  authority,^  appears  to 
me,  from  many  considerations,  improbable  ;  but  it  is  a 
point  of  too  little  consequence  to  detain  my  readers  here. 
The  only  application  of  it  which  deserves  any  notice  is, 
that  it  has  led  to  a  notion  of  the  disease  having  arisen  from 
the  lues  venerea,  which  had  certainly  made  its  jQrst  appear- 
ance in  Europe  not  very  long  before  the  date  commonly 
assigned  for  tne  appearance  of  rachitis :  but  I  shall  herea^> 
ter  show,  that  the  supposed  connection  between  the  Siphy^ 
lis  and  Rachitis  is  without  foundation.f 

1722.]  In  delivering  the  history  of  the  Rickets^  I  must, 
in  the  first  place,  observe  that  with  respect  to  the  antece- 
dents of  the  disease,  every  thing  to  be  found  in  authors  up- 
on this  subject,  appears  to  me  to  rest  upon  a  very  uncertam 
foundation.  In  particular,  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
the  parents  whose  oflspring  become afltected  with  this  disease, 
1  have  met  with  many  instances  of  it,  in  children  from  seem- 
ingly healthy  parents,  and  have  met  likewise  with  many  in- 
stances of  children  who  never  became  affected  with  it,  al- 
though born  of  parents  who,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
counts, should  have  produced  a  rickety  offipring:  so  that 
even  making  allowance  for  the  uncertainty  of  fathers,  I  do 
not  find  the  general  opinion  of  authors  upon  this  subject  to 
be  properly  supportea. 

1723.]  The  disease,  however,  may  be  justly  considered 
as  proca^ing  from  parents  ;  for  it  often  appears  in  a  great 
number  of  the  same  family  :  and  my  observation  leads  me 
to  judge,  that  it  originates  more  frequently  from  mothers 
than  from  fathers.  So  far  as  I  can  refer  the  disease  of  the 
children  to  the  state  of  the  parents,  it  has  appeased  to  me 
most  commonly  to  arise  from  some  weakness,  and  pretty 
frequently  from  a  scrophulous  habit  in  the  mother.  To  con- 

*  Boerhaave  wai  of  this  opiDMa.   fee  Van  Swieten^  Commentanr  on  Apkorism  1489. 

♦  See  article  17'4e. 
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dude  the  mAjectj  I  must  remark,  that  in  maoy  casesi  hate 
not  been  able  to  discern  the  condition  of  the  parents,  to 
wbicb  I  could  refer  it. 

When  nurses,  other  than  the  mothers,  have  been  employ- 
ed to  sucU| children,  it  has  been  supp<»ed  that  such  nurses 
have  frecpbotly  given  occasion  to  the  disease*  and  when 
nurses  have  both  produced  and  have  suckled  children  who 
became  ricket v,  there  may  be  ground  to  suspect  their  hav- 
ing occasioned  the  disease  in  the  children  of  other  persons  : 
but  I  h&ve  had  few  opportunities  of  ascertuoing  this  matter. 
It  has  in  some  measure  appeared  to  me,  that  those  nurses 
are  most  likely  to  produce  this  disease^  who  gite  infants 
a  large  quantity  of  very  watery  milk,  md  who  continue  to 
suckle  them  longer  than  the  usual  time.  Upon  the  whole^ 
however,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  hired  nurses  seldom  occa* 
sion  this  disease,  unless  when  a  predisposition  to  it  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  parents. 

J  724.]  With  regard  to^fae  other  antecedents,  which  have 
been  usually  enumeraled  by  authors  as  the  remote  caiises  of 
.  this  disease,  I  judge  the  accounts  given  to  be  extremely  fiU 
lacious ;  and  I  am  very  m^uch  persuaded,  that  the  circum- 
stances iurliife  rearing  of  chil<Ken,  have  less  effect  in  pro- 
ducine  rickets  than  has  been  imagined.  It  is  indeed  not 
unlikdy,  that  some  of  these  circumstances  mentioned  as  re- 
mote causes  may  &vor,  while  other  circumstances  may  re- 
sist, the  coming  on  of  the  disease  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
doubt  if  any  dl  the  former  would  produce  it  where  there ' 
was  no  predisposition  in  the  child's  original  constitution. 
This  opinion  of  the  remote  causes,  I  have  formed  from  ob- 
serving,  that  the  disease  comes  on  when  none  of  these  had 
been  applied  ;  and  more  frequently  that  many  of  them  had 
been  applied  without  occasioning  the  disease.  Thus  the 
learned  Zeviani  aUeges,  that  the  disease  is  produced  by  an 
acid  from  the  milk  with  which  a  child  is  fed  tor  the  first  nine 
months  of  its  life  :  but  almost  all  children  are  fed  with  the 
same  food,  and  in  which  also  an  acid  is  always  produced  ; 
while  at  tlie  same  time,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  infants 
so  fed  becomes  affected  with  the  ricjcets.  If,  therefore,  in 
the  infants  who  become  affected  with  this  disease,  a  peculi* 
arly  noxious  acid  is  produced,  we  must  seek  for  some  pe* 
cuiiar  cause  of  its  pro<iuction,  either  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  or  in  the  constitution  pf  the  child  ;  neither  of  which 

•  This  opiiuou  was  held  by  Boerhaave,  and  notwhlistaadinf  what  the  author  says  at  the  end  <tf 
this  paragraph,  the  opiaioo  is  ccruialy  fouaded  on  experience. 
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however,  Mr.  Zeviani  has  explained.  I  cannot  indeed  be- 
lieve that  the  ordinary  acid  of  milk  has  any  share  in  produ- 
cing  this  disease,  because  I  have  known  many  instances  of 
the  acid  being  produced  and  occasioning  various  disorders, 
without,  however,  its  ever  producing  rickets. 

Another  of  the  remote  causes  commonly  assigned  is  the 
child's  being  fed  with  tinfermented  farinaceous  food.  But 
over  the  wh^le  world,  children  are  fed  with  such  farinacea, 
while  the  disease  of  rickets  is  a  rare  occurrence :  and  I  have 
known  many  instances  where  children  have  been  fed  with  a 
{greater  than  usual  proportion  of  fermented  farinacea,  and 
also  a  greater  proportion  of  animal  food,  without  these  pre- 
venting the  disease.  In  my  apprehension,  the  like  obser- 
vations might  be  made  with  respect  to  most  of  the  circum- 
stances that  have  been  mentioned  as  the  remote  causes  of 
rickets. 

1725.]  Having  thus  offered  my  opinion  concerning  the 
supposed  antecedents  of  this  disease,  I  proceed  now  to  men- 
tion the  phenomena  occurring  after  it  has  actually  come  on.^ 

The  aisease  seldom  appears  before  the  ninth  month,  and 
seldom  begins  after  the  second  year,  of  a  child's  age.  In 
the  interv^  between  these  periods,  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  is  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes  later ;  and  common* 
}y  at  first  the  disease  comes  on  slowlv.  The  first  appear^ 
ances  are,  a  flaccidity  of  the  flesh,  the  body  at  the  saute 
time  becoming  leaner,  though  food  be  taken  in  pretty  larger 
ly.  ,  The  heM  appears  large  with  respect  to  the  body  ; 
with  the  fontanelle,  and  perhaps  the  sutures,  more  open 
than  usual  in  children  of  toe  same  age.  The  head  conti- 
nues to  grow  larger  ;  in  particulat,  the  forehead  becoming 
unusually  prominent ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  neck  con- 
tinues slender,  or  seems  to  be  more  so,  in  proportion  to 
the  head.  The  dentition  is  slow,  or  much  later  than  usual ; 
and  those  teeth  which  come  out,*  readily  become  black, 
and  frequently  again  fall  out.  .  The  ribs  lose  their  convex- 
ity, and  become  flattened  on  tht  side  ;  while  the  sternum 
is  pushed  outward,  and  forms  ajsort  of  ridge.  At  the  same 
time,  or  perhaps  sooner,  the^ptphyses  at  the  several  joints 
of  the  limbs  become  swelled ;  while  the  limbs  between  the 
joints  appear,  or  perhaps  actually  become,  more  slender. 
The  bones  seem  to  be  cveiy  where  flexible,  becoming  va- 
riously distorted ;  and  particularly  the  spine  of  the  back  be- 

•ThHadflBinWedfitcriptioa  of  the  disea«e  neriuthe  pecvUv  tttention  of  thejr^uns  pncd- 
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coming  incurrated  in  di(Ger«itpartfoftts  length.  If  theekiM, 
at  the  same  time  the  disease  comes  on^  had  aoquired  die 
power  of  walking,  it  becomes  daily  more  fedsle  m  its  no. 
tions,  and  more  averse  to  the  exertion  of  them,  losing  at 
length  the  power  of  walking  altogether.  Whilst  these  symp- 
toms  go  on  increasing,  the  abdomen  is  always  fiiUy  and  p^ 
tematurally  tumid.  The  appetite  is  often  good,  bat  the 
stools  are  generally  frequent  and  loose.  Sometimes  die  &^ 
cnlties  of  the  mind  are  impured,  and  stupidity  or  fiataity 
prevails ;  but  commonly  a  premature  sensibility  appears,  and 
they  acquire  the  faculty  of  speech  sooner  than  usual.  At 
the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease,  there  b  generally  no  fever 
attending  it :  but  it  seldom  continues  long,  till  a  frequent 
pulse,  and  other  febrile  sjrmptoms,  come  to  be  constantly 
present.  With  these  symptoms  the  disease  proceeds,  and 
continues  in  some  instances  for  some  years ;  but  very  often, 
in  the  course  of  that  time,  the  disease  ceases  to  adrance, 
and  the  health  is  entirely  established,  except  that  die  die-^ 
torted  iknbs,  produced  during  the  disease,  continue  for  Uie 
rest  of  life.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  disease  proceeds 
increasing,  till  it  has  aifected  almost  every  function  of  the 
animal  (economy,  and  at  length  temrinates  in  death.  The 
variety  of  symptoms  which  in  such  q^lscs  appear,  it  doeb 
not  seem  necessary  to  enumerate,  as  they  are  not  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  the  disease,  but  are  merely  conse^ 
quences  of  the  more  violent  conditions  of  it.  Fn  die  bodies 
of  4ho6e  who  have  died,  various  morbid  affections  have  been 
diseovered  in  the  internal  parts.  Most  of  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen  have  been  found  to  be  preternaturally  enlaisg- 
ed.  The  lungs  have  aRo  been  found  in  a  morbid  state, 
seemingly  from  sdme  inflammation  that  had  come  on  to^ 
wards  the  end  of  the  disease.  The  brain  has  been  com« 
nionly  found  in  a  flaccid  state,  with  efimions  of  a  serous 
fluid  into  its  cavities.  Very  universally  the  bones  have 
been  found  very  soft,  and  so  much  softened  as  to  be  readily 
cut  by  a  knife.  Th<^  fluids  have  been  always  found  in  a  dis- 
solved state,  and  the  muscular  parts  very  soft  and  tender ; 
and  the  whole  of  tlie  dead  body  without  any  degree  of  that 
rigidity  which  is  so  common  in  almost  all  oraera. 

1 726.]  l>om  these  circumstances  of  the  disease,  it  seems, . 
to  consist  in  a  deficiency  of  that  matt^  which  should  form 
the  solid  parts  of  the  body.    This  especially  appears  in  the 
faulty  state  of  ossification,  seemingly  depending  upon  the 
deficiency  of  that  matter  which  should  be  deposited  in  the 
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membranes  which  are  destined  U>  become  bony,  and  should 
sire  them  their  due  firmness  and  bony  hardness.  It  appears 
uiat  this  matter  i^  not  supplied  in  due  quantity  ;  but  that 
in  pl^ce  of  it,  a  matter  fitted  to  increase  their  bulk,  parti- 
cularly in  the  epiphyses,  is  applied  too  largely.  What  this 
deficiency  of  matter  depends  upon,  is  dimcult  to  be  ascer-. 
taioed.  It  may  be  a  fault  in  the  organs  of  digestion  and  as- 
similation, which  prevents  the  (LniaA  in  general  from  being 
pro^rly  prepared :  or  it  may  be  a  fault  in  the  organs  of 
autntion,  which  prevents  the  secretion  of  a  proper  matter 
to  be  applied.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  in  what  it  may 
consist,  I  am  entirely  ignorant,  and  cannot  even  discern 
that  such  a  condition  exists:  but  the  former  cause,  both  in 
its  nature  and  existence,  is  more  readily  perceived  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  has  a  considerable  influence  in  the  mat- 
ter;  as  in  rachitic  perisons  a  thinner  state  of  the  blood,  both 
during  life  and  after  death,  so  commonly  appears.  It  is 
this  state  of  the  fluids,  or  a^deficiency  of  bony  matter  in 
them,  that  I  consider  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease ; 
and  which  again  may  in  some  measure  depend  upon  a  ge- 
neral laxity  sudd  debility  of  the  moving  fibres  of  the  organs 
that  perform  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation. 

1727.]  There  is,  howev^,  something  still  wanting  to  ex- 
plain, why  these  circumstances  discover  themselves  at  a 
particular  time  of  life,  and  bardly  ever  either  before  or  after 
a  certain  period  ;  and  as  to  this  I  would  ofler  the  following 
conjectures.  Nature  having  intended  that  human  life  should* 
preceed  in  a  certain  manner,  and  that  certain  functionll 
should  be  exercised  ata  certain  period  of  life  only ;  so  it  has 
generally  provided,  that  at  that  peridd,  and  not  sooner,  the 
body  should  be  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  suit- 
ed to  it.  To  apply  this  to  our  present  subject,  Nature 
seems  to  have  intended  that  children  should  walk  only  at 
twelve  months  old ;  and  accordingly  has  provided  that  a- 
gainst  that  age,  and  no  sooner,  a  matter  should  be  prepared 
fit  to  give  tmit  firmness  to  the  bones  which  is  necessary  to 
prevent  their  bending  too  easily  under  the  weight  of  the 
body.  Nature,  however,  is  not  always  steady  and  exact 
in  executing  her  own  purposes  ;  and  if  therefore  the  prepa- 
ration of  bony  matter  diall  not  have  been  made  a^inst  the 
time  there  is  a  particular  occasion  for  it,  the  disease  of 
rickets,  that  is,  of  soft  and  flexible  bones,  must  come  on  ; 
and  will  discover  itself  about  the  particular  period  we  have 
mentioned.    Further,  it  will  be  equally  probable,  that  if  at 
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tbe  period  mentioned,  the  bones  shall  have  acquired  their 
due  finnness,  and  that  nature  goes  on  in  preparing  and 
suppljring  the  proper  bony  matter,  it  may  be  presumed^ 
that  wainst  the  time  a  child  is  two  years  old,  such  a  quan- 
tity  of  bony  manner  will  be  applied,  as  to  prevent  the  bonea 
from  becoming  again  soft  and  flexible  during  the  rest  of 
life ;  unless  it  happen,  as  indeed  it  sometimes  does,  that 
certain  causes  occur  to  wash  out  again  the  bony  matter  from 
the  membranes  in  which  it  had  been  deposited.  The  ac- 
count I  have  now  given  of  the  period  at  which  the  rickets 
occur,  seems  to  conBrm  the  opinion  of  its  proximate  cause 
being  a  deficiency  of  bony  matter  in  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

1728.]  It  has  been  frequently  supposed,  that  a  siphylitic 
taint  has  a  share  in  producing  rickets  ;  but  such  a  supposi- 
tion is  altogether  improbable.  If  our  opinion  of  the  rickets 
having  existed  in  Europe  before  the  siphylis  was  broueht 
into  it,  be  well  founded,  it  will  then  be  certain  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  occasioned  without  any  siphylitic  acrimony 
having  a  share  in  its  production.  But  further,  when  a  si- 
phylitic acrimony  is  transmitted  from  the  parent  to  the  off- 
spring, the  symptoms  do  not  appear  at  a  particular  time  of 
life  only,  and  commonly  more  early  than  the  period  of 
rickets  ;  the  symptoms  also  are  very  different  from  those 
of  rickets,  and  unaccompanied  with  an^  appearance  of  the 
latter  ;  and,  lastly,  the  symptoms  of  siphylis  are  cured  by 
means  which,  in  the  case  of  rickets,  have  either  no  eflfect, 
or  a  bad  one.  It  may  indeed  possibly  happen,  that  siphy- 
lis and  rickets  may  appear  in  the  same  person ;  but  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  accidental  complication :  and  the 
very  few  instances  of  it  that  have  occurred,  are  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  establish  any  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  two  diseases. 

1729.]  With  respect  to  the  deficiency  of  bony  matter^ 
which  I  consider  as  the  proximate  cause  of  rickets,  some 
further  conjectures  might  be  offered  concerning  its  remote 
causes ;  but  none  of  them  appear  to  me  very  satisfying ; 
and  whatever  they  might  be,  it  appears  to  me  they  must 
again  be  resolved  into  the  supposition  of  a  general  laxity 
and  debility  of  the  system. 

1730.]  It  is  upon  this  supposition  almost  alone  that  the 
cure  of  rickets  has  entirely  proceeded.  The  remedies  have 
been  such  especially  as  were  suited  to  improve  the  ton#of 
the  system  in  general,  or  of  the  stomach  in  particular :  and 
we  know  that  the  latter  are  not  only  mited  to  improve  the 
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tone  of  the  stomach  itself,  but  by  that  means  to  improve 
abo  the  tone  of  the  whole  system. 

1731.]  Of  tonic  remedies,  one  of  the  most  promising 
seems  to  have  been  cold  bathing  ;  and  I  have  found  it  the 
most  powerful  in  preventing  the  disease.  For  a  long  time 
past,  it  has  been  the  practice  in  this  country,  with  people 
of  all  ranks,  to  wash  their  children  from  the  time  of  their 
birth  with  cold  water  ;  and  from  the  time  that  children  are 
a  month  old,  it  has  been  the  practice  with  people  of  better 
rank  to  have  them  dipped  entirely  in  cold  water  every  morn- 
ing :  and  wherever  this  practice  has  been  pursued,  I  have 
not  met  with  any  instance  of  rickets.  Amongst  our  com- 
mon people,  although  they  wash  their  children  with  cold 
water  onlv,  yet  they  do  not  so  commpnly  practise  immer- 
sion :  ana  when  amongst  these  I  meet  with  instances  of 
rickets,  I  prescribe  cold  bathing ;  which  accordingly  has 
often  cheesed  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes 
seems  to  have  cured  it  entirely. 

1732.]  The  remedy  of  Ens  Veneris^  recommended  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  and  since  his  time  very  universally  employee!, 
is  to  be  considered  as  entirely  a  tonic  remedy.  That  or 
some  other  preparation  of  iron  I  have  almost  constantly  em- 
ployed, tiiough  not  indeed  always  with  success.  I  have  been 
persuaded,  that  the  ens  veneris  of  Mr.  Bovle,  notwithstand- 
ing his  giving  it  this  appellation,  was  truly  a  preparation  of 
iron,  and  no  other  than  what  we  now  name  the  Flores  Mar- 
tiales:*  but  it  appears,  that  both  Benevoli  and  Buchner 
have  employed  a  preparation  of  copper ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
believe  it  to  be  a  more  powerful  tonic  than  the  preparations 
of  iron.t 

1733.]  Upon  the  supposition  of  tonic  remedies  being 
proper  in  this  disease,  I  have  endeavored  to  employ  the 
Peruvian  bark  :  but  from  the  difficulty  of  administering  it 
to  infants  in  any  useful  quantity,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  its  efficiicy ;  but  I  am  very  ready  to  believe  the  tes- 
timony of  De  Haen  upon  this  subject.^ 

•The  doflc  of  tUji  meJicin*  if  ftorti  foidj  iq  tvrmT  irains,  it  m nil  be  f  ircu  in  ibo  ftjrm  uf  a  , 
bolut.  The  youai'  jj^^ctiiiijitff  ousht  ta  bewjirrur  [trejcrkbin^  Iturcii&JirtJiJf^  10  piUf,  ivirJi 
will  swell  andcruriiJjJc  io^iu^cc^jf  itey  are  nut  cu[£i;>u<icd  of  j  ccimidenblK^  iiki.j.»iiiy  ^>i  tinikc 
gummi  resin.  Thi  tlor^i  nuru^tes  mjy  be  vcf|  urjnvcQicntljf  fivco  in  i  ibLiurt  of  pM->r  ifPi- 
rit.  'Hiere  is  a  foraiialj  itf  it  ya  tbtr  lait  Uincton  Hlisno^opccfa,  yntkr  ihe  naoic  o^  "IWiut  ji 
lerri  Ammoaiacahi  1  Uf  cl^bc  of  i\  it  j  ifa-^pAtntu]  m  4  wnii:  ;{Ua  i^f  cvU  w*lf%  4Ail^  ^^ 
very  elegant  fonn  *i  I'innncietifv-  thr  r(i3'Tbri[cT.  ^^ 

♦  Copper  iiavt       ,.7,/-oi.,j.  r..7..J  ,     ,'  ■ ..,  .r.i.nuuiavd  above  iiii  L]r«  notci  .n  :    :  ;. 

TheauiHor  had  a  vcy  i..^..  u|/aiiuu  wi  vwppci  «« iwnK'. 

X  }l  IS  doubtlets  difficult  to  make  children  swallow  a  sufficient  quantitr  of  berk  to  produce  anf 
food  eifects,  yet  it  is  not  impossible.  The  formula  best  adapted  for  childreii,  \%  the  powder  uf 
OK  extract;  but  as  it  soiaetimes  occasions  coostipatiun,  this  effect  must  be  cuardcd  a£Jio»(  br 
■ome  proper  laxalive,  espedaJIy  by  Rhubarb  eiven  cither  with  the  bark  or  separately.  Tbefotv 
ioviuf  lunBOti  is  a  proper  dose  loi «  child  oc  two  yean  old,  to  be  repMMd  i«ric«  a  day: 
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17)4*]  JEjonrckeyWhtckisooeoftteaMtpcmerfiBltoMgi 
has  been  properly  reconiniended  for  the  cure  of  rickeU ;  aad 
as  the  exercbe  of  gestation  only  can  be  employed,  it  should 
always  be,  with  tfe  child  laid  ui  a  horizontal  situation  ;  as 
the  carrying  them,  or  moving  them  in  any  degree  of  an 
erect  posture,  is  very  apt  to  occasion  some  distortion,  it 
is  extremely  probable,  that,  in  this.disease,  friction  witk 
dry  flannels  may  be  found  an  useful  remedy. 

1735.]  It  is  also  sufficiently  probable,  that  the  avoidinr 
of  moisture  is  not  only  adviseaole,  but  may  likewise  be  of 
service  in  the  cure  of  this  disease. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  diet  may  contribute  to 
the  same  end  ;  but  what  may  be  the  most  eligible,  I  dare 
not  determine^  I  have  no  doubt  that  leavened  bread  may 
be  more  proper  than  unfermented  farinacea ;  but  I  cannot 
find  any  reason  to  believe  that  strong  beer  can  ever  be  a 
proper  remedy. 

Practitioners  have  been  divided  in  opinion  'concerning 
the  use  of  milk  in  this  disease.  Ze viani,  perhaps  from  theo- 
ry, condemns  the  use  of  it ;  but  Benevoli  employed  it 
without  i^s  impeding  the  cure  of  the  disease.  This  last  I 
have  often  remarks  in  the  course  of  my  own  practice. 
As  it  is  difficult  to  fc^  children  entirely  without  milk ;  so  I 
have  commonly  admitted  it  as  a  part  of  the  diet  of  rickety 
children  ;  and  in  many  instances  I  can  affirm,  that  it  did 
not  prevent  the  cure  of  the  disease.  In  cases,  however, 
of  any  appearance  of  rickets,  and  particularly  of  a  slow 
dentition,  I  have  dissuaded  the  continuance  of  a  child  up- 
on the  breast  ;  because  the  milk  of  women  is  a  more  wa- 
tery nourishment  than  that  of  cows :  and  I  have  especially 
dissuaded  the  continuing  a  child  upon  the  breast,  when  I 
thought  the  nurse  gave  rather  too  much  of  such  a  watery 
nourishment ;  for,  as  has  been  above-mentioned,  I  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  suspect,  that  the  milk  of  such  nurses 
has  a  tendency  to  favor  the  coming  on  of  the  rickets.* 

1 736.]  Besides  the  remedies  and  regimen  now  mention* 
ed,  practitioners  have  commonly  employed  in  this  disease, 
both  emetics  and  purgatives.  When  the  appetite  and  di- 
gestion are  considerably  impaired,  vomiting,  if  neither  vio- 

R.  Extr.  Cort.  Peruv.  dur.  gr.  viii. 
Pulv.  Rad.  Rhej.  gr.  x. 
Sacch.  Alb.  gr.  xv. 
M.  f.  Pulv. 

•fiow  does  ttiis  aooorti  widi  ibclMC  MDteoce  of  irtwit  i7S3f 
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lent,  nor  freqocirrijr  repeated,  fleems  to  be  of  service ;  and 
by  a  moderate  agitation  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  may  in 
fome  measure  obviate  the  stagnation  and  consequent  swel- 
Kng  that  usuaJly  occur  in  them. 

As  the  tumid  state  of  the  abdomen,  so  constantly  to  be 
met  with  in  this  disease,  seems  to  depend  very  much  upon 
#  tympanitic  affection  of  the  intestines  ;  so,  both  by  ob- 
viating thi«,  and  by  deriving  from  the  abdominal  viscera, 
freauent  gentle  purgatives  may  be  of  service.  Zeviani, 
pernaps  properly,  recommends  in  particular  rhubarb  ; 
vbicb,  besides  its  purgative  quality,  has  those  also  of  bit- 
ttr  and  astringent. 

n$70  I  have  now  mentioned  most  of  the  remedies  com-» 
Ibonly  employed  by  the  practitioners  of  former  times  ;  but 
I  must  not  omit  mentioning  some  others  that  have  been 
felely  suggested.  The  late  Mr.  De  Haen  recommends 
ibe  testacea ;  and  assures  us  of  their  having  been  employed 
with  success :  but  in  the  few  trials  which  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  make,  their  ffood  efiects  did  not  appear. 

The  late  Baron  Van  Swieten  gives  us  one  instance  of 
rickets  cured  by  the  use  of  hemlock  :  but  I  do  not  know 
<h4l  the  practice  baa  been  repeated. 


BOOK  in. 

OF  THE  IMPETIGINES ;  OR  DEPRAVED  HA- 
BIT,  WITH  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

1738.]  T  FIND  it  difficult  to  give  any  sufficiently  cor. 
X  rect  and  proper  character  of  this  order.  The 
diseases  comprehended  under  it,  depend,  for  the  most  pfirt, 
upon  a  depraved  state  of  the  whole  of  the  fluids,  producing 
tumors,  eruptions,  or  other  preternatural  affections  of  the 
ikio.  Although  it  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  genei*aMia- 
racter  of  tlie  order  that  will  apply  to  each  of  the  genera  and 
sppcies,  I  shall  treat  of  the  principal  genera  which  have 
been  commonly  comprehended  under  this  order,  .and  which 
I  have  enumeraled  m  my  Nosology. 

4b* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  SCROPHULA,  OR  THE  KINGS  EFIL. 

1739.]  T^HE  character  of  this  disease  I  havci  attempt* 
,  jL  ed  in  my  Nosology :  but  it  will  be  more 
properly  taken  from  the  whole  of  its  history,  ^ow  to  be 
delivered. 

1740.]  It  is  commonly,  and  very  generally,  a  hereditary 
disease;  and  although  it  sometimes  may,  yet  it  rarely  ap^ 
pears,  but  in  children  whose  parents  had  at  some  period 
of  their  lives  been  affected  with  it.  Whether  it  may  Bot 
fail  to  appear  in  the  children  of  scrbpbulous  parents,  and 
discover  itself  afterwards  in  their  oiisprin^  in  the  succeed- 
ing generation,  I  cannot  certainly  determine ;  but  believe 
that  this  has  frequently  happened.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  derived  more  commonly  from  fathers  than  from  mo- 
thers ;  but  whether  this  happens  from  their  being  more 
scrophulous  men  than  scrophulous  women  married^  I  am 
not  eei*tain. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  parents  in  producing  this^ 
disease,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  in  a  family  of 
many  children,  when  one  of  the  parents  has  been  affected 
with  scrophula,  and  the  other  not ;  as  it  is  usual  for  some  of 
the  children  to  be  in  constitution  pretty  exactly  like  the  one 

EiCrent,  and  others  of  them  like  the  other;  it  commonly 
appens,  that  those  children  who  most  resemble  the  scro- 
phulous parent  become  affected  with  scrophula,  while  those 
resemblingthe  other  parent  entirely  escape. 

1741.]  The  scrophula  generally  appears  at  a  particular 
period  of  life.  It  seldom  appears  in  the  first,  or  even  in 
the  second  year  of  a  child's  life ;  and  most  commonly  it  oc- 
curs from  the  second,  or,  as  some  alledge,  and  perhaps 
more  properly,  from  the  third,  to  the  seventh  year.  Fre- 
quently, however,  it  discovers  itself  at  a  later  period  ;  and 
there  are  instances  of  its  first  appearance,  at  every  period 
till  the  age  of  puberty  ;  after  which,  however,  the  first 
appearance  of  it  is  very  rare. 

1742.]  When  it  does  not  occur  very  early,  we  can  ge- 
nerally distinguish  the  habit  of  body  peculiarly  disposed  to 
it.  It  most  commonly  affects  children  of  sort  and  flaccid 
habits,  of  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  ;  or  at  least  affects  those 
much  more  frequently  than  those  of  an  opposite  ^osnplesioQ* 
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It  afiects  especiaHy  children  of  smoodi  skintand  rosy  cheeks; 
mDd  such  children  have  frequently  a  tumid  upper  lip,  with 
a  chop  in  the  middle  of  it ;  and  this  tumor  is  often  consi. 
derabie,  and  extended  to  the  columna  nasi  and  lower  part 
of  the  nostrils.  The  disease  is  sometimes  joined  with,  or 
follows  rickets ;  and  although  it  frequently  appears  in  chil- 
dren who  have  not  had  rickets  in  any  great  degree,  yet  it 
often  attacks  those  who,  by  a  protuberant  forehead,  by  tu- 
mid  joints,  and  a  tumid  abi^omen,  show  that  they  had  some 
rachitic  disposition.  In  parents  who  without  having  had  the 
disease  themselves,  seem  to  produce  scrophulous  children^ 
we  can  commonly  perceive  much  of  the  same  habit  and 
constitution  that  has  been  just  now  described. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  the  small-pox  has  a  ten« 
dency  to  produce  this  disease;  and  Mr.  De  Haen  asserts  its 
following  the  inoculated,  more  frequently  that  the  natural, 
■mall-pox.  This  last  position,  however,  we  can  confident* 
ly  affirm  to  be  a  mistake ;  although  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
in  fact  the  scrophula  does  often  come  on  immediately  after 
the  small-pox.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  find  any  con- . 
section  between  the  two  diseases.  According  to  my  obser- 
Tation,  the  accident  only  happens  in  children  who  have 
pretty  manifestly  the  scrophulous  disposition  ;  and  I  have 
bad  several  instances  of  the  natural  small-pox  coming  upon 
children  affected  at  the  same  time  with  scrophula,  not  only 
without  this  disease  being  any  ways  aggravated  by  the 
small -pox,  but  even  of  its  bqing  for  some  time  after  much 
relieved. 

1743.]  The  scrophula  generally  shows  itself  first  at  a 
particular  season  or  the  year  ;  and  at  some  time  between 
the  winter  and  summer  solstice;  but  commonly  long  before 
the  latter,  period.  It  is  to  be  observed^  further,  that  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  usually  connected  with  the  course 
of  the  seasons.  Whibt  the  tumors  and  ulcerations  pecu- 
liar to  this  disease,  appear  first  in  the  spring,  the  ulcers  are 
frequently  healed  up  ni  the  course  of  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer, and  do  not  break  out  again  till  the  ensuing  spring,  to 
follow  again  with  the  season  the  same  course  as  before. 

1744.]  Frequently  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  is 
the  tumid  and  chopped  lip  above-mentioned.  Upoa  other 
€K;ca8ions  the  first  appearance  is  that  of  small  spherical  or 
oval  tumors,  moveable  under  the  skin.  The^  are  soft,  but 
with  j6Qke  elaatfcity^  'S'hey  are  without  pain  ;  and  with- 
out any  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin.    In  this  state  they 
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ofiben  centivue  for  4  loiiff  tiiM  $  «itw  for  m  jetr  Mr  i?«^ 
and  soanettmeB  lonffer.  Most  commonly  diej  first  appear 
upon  the  sides  of  tbe  neck  below  the  ears^  b«t  sonetaoMi 
also  under  tbe  chin.  In  either  case,  tbey  are  supposed  tio 
afiect  in  these  plaoes  the  conglobate  or  lymphatic  ^landi 
paly  ;  and  not  at  all  the  salivary  glands,  till  due  disease  ii 
▼ery  greatly  advanced.  The  disease  frequently  affects^ 
and  eteo  at  first  appears  in,  other  parts  of  tbe  body.  Ia 
particular,  it  affects  the  joints  of  the  elbows  and  ankles,  m 
those  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  appearances  aboat  tba 
joints  are  not  commonly,  as  elsewhere,  sinall  moveaUtt 
swellings ;  but  a  tumor  almost  uniformly  snrroimding  the 
joint,  and  interrupting  its  motion. 

1745.1  These  tumors,  as  I  have  said,  remain  £ar  some 
time  little  changed ;  and,  from  the  time  they  first  appeared 
in  ihe  spring,  they  often  continue  in  this  way  till  the  retom 
of  the  same  season  in  the  next,  or  perhaps  the  second  year 
after.  About  that  time,  however,  or  peniaps  in  the  course 
of  the  season  in  which  they  first  appear,  the  tumor  becomes 
larger  and  more  fixed ;  the  skin  upon  it  acquires  a  paqd^ 
seldom  a  clear  redness :  but  growing  reddbr  by  degrees, 
the  tumor  become  softer,  and  allows  the  fluctuation  of  a 
liquid  within  to  be  perceived.  All  this  process,  however, 
takes  place  with  very  little  pain  attending  it.  At  lengdi 
some  part  of  the  skin  becomes  paler ;  and  by  one  or  mor0 
small  apertures  a  liquid  is  poured  out. 

1746.]  Tbe  matter  poured  out  has  at  first  tbe  appear* 
ance  of  pus,  but  it  is  usually  of  a  thinner  kind  than  that 
from  phlegmonic  abscesses;  and  the  matter  as  it  continues 
to  be  discharged,  becomes  daily  less  purulent,  and  appean 
more  and  more  a  viscid  ^erom,  intermixed  widb  small  piectt 
of  a  white  substance  resembling  the  curd  of  milk.  By  doi' 
grees  the  tumor  almost  entirely  subsides,  while  tfie  ulcer 
opens  more,  and  spreads  broader:  nne^ually,  however,  m 
different  directions,  and  therefore  is  without  any  regtdar 
circumscription.  The  edges  of  the  ulcar  are  comoo^y 
flat  and  smooth,  both  on  their  outside  and  their  inner  edgSy 
which  seldom  puts  on  a  callous  appearance.  The  ulcers, 
however,  do  not  generally  spread  much,  or  become  deep* 
er ;  but  at  the  same  time  their  edges  do  not  advance,  or 
put  on  any  appearance  of  forming  a  cicatrix. 

1747.]  In  this  condition  the  ulcers  often  continoe  for  a 
long  time  ;  while  new  tumors,  with  ulcers  succeeding  tbeaf^ 
in  the  manner  above  describ^,  make  their  appearance  in 
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Mill  luit  MM  ^  the  body.  Of  the  first  aleen,  however, 
some  heai  up^  white  •other  tuottors  nnA  uleers  appear  in 
Iboir  Vioioity,  or  in  other  pans  of  the  body  :  and  in  this 
aanner  the  disease  proceeds»  some  of  the  olcers  healing  np^ 
«k  least  to  a  oertain  degree,  in  the  course  of  summeri  and 
hfeaking  out  m  the  siieceedinff  spring:  or  it  continues,  by 
P0#  tumors  and  uloers  ^mceeeding  them,  in  the  spring  sea- 
•on,  making  their  appearance  successively  for  several  years. 

I74S.J  In  this  way  the  disease  goes  on  for  several  yeats  ; 
b«t  very  commonly  in  four  or  five  years  it  is  sponuneonsiy 
evredl,  the  former  ulcers  being  healed  up,  and  no  new  tu* 
aaors  appearing :  and  thus  at  length  the  disease  ceases  en^ 
UraJy,  leaving  only  some  indelible  eschars,  pale  and  smooth^ 
but  in  some  parte  shrivelled  ;  or,  where  it  had  occupied  the 
joints,  leaving  the  motion  of  th^e  impaired,  or  entirely  de» 
atroyiedk 

1749.]  Such  is  the  most  favorable  course  of  this  disease ; 
and  witb  iu>  it  is  more  frequently  such,  than  otherwise  : 
but  it  is  often  a  more  violent,  and  sometimes  a  fatal  malady. 
In  these  cases,  more  parts  of  the  body  are  at  the  same  time 
•fleeted  ;  the  uleers  also  seeming  to  be  imbued  with  a  pecu- 
liarly sharp  acrimony,  and  therefore  becoming  more  deep, 
eroding,  spreading,  as  well  as  seldomer  healing  up.  In  such 
eases,  tb6  eyes  are  often  particularly  aflPected.  The  edges 
of  the  eyelids  are  affected  with  tumor  and  superficial  ulcej^ 
tations ;  and  these  commonly  excite  obstinate  inflamniatiO||r 
in  the  adnata,  which  frequently  produces  an  opacity  of  th# 
cornea. 

When  the  scrophola  especially  affects  the  Joints,  it  some* 
times  produces  there  considerable  tumors  ;  m  the  abscesses 
following  which,  the  ligaments  and  cartilages  ar^  eroded|* 
amd  the  adioining  bones  are*  affected  with  a  caries  of  a  peir 
Cttliar  kind.  In  these  cases,  also,  of  more  violent  scrophu. 
la,  while  every  year  produces  a  number  of  new  tumors  klU[ 
vloers,  their  acrimony  seems  at  length  to  taint  the  whohi- 
fluids  of  the  body,  occasioning  various  disorders ;  and  par-  '.  ^^ 
tieularly  a  hectic  fever,  with  all  its  symptoms.  Which  at  '"  ^ 
length  proves  fatal,  with  sometimes  the  symptoms  of  a 
phmisis  puimonalis. 

1750.]  The  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  this  dis. 
ease  show  many  of  the  viscera  in  a  very  morbid  state  ;  and 
particularly  most  of  the  glands  of  the  liiesentery  very  much 
tumefied,  and  firequently  in  an  ulcerated  state.    Commonly 
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also  a  grieat  number  of  tubercles  6r  cysts,  containing  mat* 
ter  of  various  kinds,  appear  in  the  lungs. 

17il.]  Such  is  the  history  of  the  disease ;  and  from  thence 
it  may  appear,  that  the  nature  of  it  is  not  easily  to  be  as- 
certained. It  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  lym^ 
phatic  system  ;  and  this  in  some  measure  accounts  for  its 
connection  with  a  particular  period  of  life.  Probablji 
h(.Avever,  tlit^re  is  a  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  fluids  that  is 
the  proxiumte  cause  of  the  disease;  although  of  what  na- 
ture this  is,  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  may  perhapsbe 
generally  di^u^ed  in  the  system,  and  exhaled  into  the  se^ 
veral  cavities  and  cellular  texture  of  the  body  ;  and  there- 
fore, bein^  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  may  discover  itself 
especially  in  the  lymphatic  system.  This,  however,  will 
hardly  account  for  its  being  more  confiioed  to  that  system, 
thait  Happens  ia  the  case  of  many  other  acrimonies  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  as  generally  difiused.  tin  short,  its 
appearance  in  particular  constitutions,  and  aft  a  particular 
period  of  life,  and  even  its  being  a  hereditary  disease,  which 
so  frequently  depends  upon  tlie  transmission  of  a  peculiar 
constitution,  are  all  of  them  circumstances  which  lead  me  to 
conclude,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  disease  depends  upon  a 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  lymphatic  system. 

1752.]  It  seems  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  scro- 
phula  does  not  appear  to  be  a  contagious  disease ;  at  least 
I  have  known  many  instances  of  sound  children  having  had 
JPrequent  and  close  intercourse  with  scrophulous  children 
.  without  being  infected  with  the  disease.  This  certainly 
^hows,  that  in  this  disease  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  it  is 
uot  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  that  it  de- 
pends especially  upon  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  system* 

1753.]  Several  authors  have  supposed  the  scrophula  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  venereal  disease ;  but  upon  no 
Just  grounds  that  I  can  perceive.  In  very  many  instances, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  suspicion  of  the  parents  producing 
this  disease  having  been  imbued  with  stphylis,  or  with  any 
siphylitic  taint ;  and  I  have  known  several  examples  of 
parents  conveying  siphylis  to  their  ofl&pring,  in  whom,  how- 
ever, no  scrophulous  symptoms  at  any  time  afterwards  ap- 
peared. Furtbe**^  the  symptoms  of  tbetwo  diseases  ire 
very  Afferent ;  and  the  difference  ^t  their  natures  appears 
particularly  from  hence,  that  while  mercury  commonly 
and  readily  cures  the  siphylis,  it  does  no  service  in  scriK 
phula,  and  very  often  rather  aggravates  the  disease. 
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1754.]  For  the  cure  of  scropbala,  we  have  not  yet  learn* 
ed  any  practice  that  is  certainly  or  even  generally  successfuL 

The  remedy  which  seems  to  be  the  most  successful,  and 
which  our  practitioners  especially  trust  to  and  employ,  is 
the  use  of  mineral  waters  ;  and  indeed  the  washing  out, 
by  means  of  these,  the  lymphatic  system,  would  seem  to  be 
a  measure  promising  success:  but  in  very  many  instances  of 
the  use  of  these  waters,  I  have  not  been  well  satisfied  that 
they  had  shortened  the  duration  of  the  disease  more  thait 
badi  often  happened  when  no  such  remedy  had  been  enl^ 
ployed. 

1755.]  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  thi^  mineral  water* 
most  fit  for  the  purpose,  I  cannot  with  any  conBdence  give 
an  opinion.  Almost  all  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  whether 
chalybeate,  sulphureous  or  saline,  have  been  employed 
for  the  cure  of  scrophula,  and  seemingly  with  equal  suc- 
cess and  reputation :  a  circumstance  which  leadi  me  to 
think,  that,  if  they  are  ever  successful,  it  is  the  elementary 
water  that  is  the  chief  part  of  the  remedy. 

Of  late,  sea  water  has  been  especially  recommended  and 
employed  ;  but  after  numerous  trials,  I  cannot  yet  disco* 
ver  its  superior  efficacy. 

1756.]  The  other  remedies  proposed  by  practical  wri- 
tcrs  are  vcrv  rtumerous  ;  but,  upon  that  very  account,  ^  I 
apprehend  tliey  are  little  to  be  trusted  :  and  as  I  cannot 
peroeive  any  just  reason  for  expecting  success  from  them^ 
I  have  very  seldom  employed  them. 

Of  late,  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  much  recommended  : 
And  as  in  scrophulous  persons  there  are  generally  some 
marks  of  laxity  and  flaccidity,  this  tonic  may  possibly  be 
of  service  ;  but  in  a  great  variety  of  trials,  I  have  never 
seen  it  produce  any  immediate  cure  of  the  disease. 

In  several  instances,  the  leaves  of  coltsfoot  have  appeared 
to  me  to  be  successful.  I  have  used  it  frequently  in  strong 
decoction,  and  even  then  with  advantage  ;  but  have  found 
more  benefit  from  the  expressed  juice,  when  the  plant  could 
be  had  in  somewhat  of  a  succulent  state,  soon  after  its  first 
appearance  in  the  spring. 

1757.]  I  have  also  freauently  employed  the  hemlock, 
and  have  sometimes  found  it  useful  in  discussing  obstinate 
swellings  :  but  in  this,  it  has  also  often  disappointed  me  ^ 
and  I  have  not  at  any  time  observed  that  it  aisposed  scro- 
phulous ulcers  to  heaJ. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  internal  medicines  with- 
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out  remarking,  that  I  have  never  feiimii  either  Mnamfrjr  ct 

antimony,  in  ^y  shape,  of  use  in  this  disease ;  and  when 
any  degree  of  a  feverish  state  had  come  on,  the  use  of  mer- 
cury proved  manifestly  hurtful. 

1758.]  In  the  progress  of  scroiphula,  several  exteqial  HH^ 
dicines  are  requisite.  Several  applications  have  b^en  iise4 
for  discussing  the  tumors  upon  their  first  ooiiiing  on  ;  l>u% 
hitherto  uiy  own  practice,  in  these  respects,  has  been  at- 
tended with  very  little  success*  The  solution  of  saccba- 
rnin  Haturni  h^s  seemed  to  be  useful  ;  but  it  has  more  fre- 
quently failed:  arid  I  have  had  no  better  success  with  tb<| 
spiritus  MindererL  Fomentations  of  every  kind  have  been 
frequently  found  to  do  harm  ;  and  poultices  seem  only  to> 
hurry  on  a  suppuration.  I  am  doubtful  if  tiiis  last  be  ever 
}>ractjj»ad  with  advantage ;  for  scrophulous  tumors  spoie-* 
thiiesspotitant-ously  disappear,  but  never  after  any  d^rea 
of  in^^imaiation  has  come  upon  them  ;  and  therefore  poiij'* 
tices,  which  commonly  induce  inflammation,  prevent  that 
discuiision  of  tumors,  wnjch  might  otherwise  have  happened* 

Even  w  hen  st^^rophulous  tumors  have  advanced  towards 
suppuration,  1  am  unwilling  to  hasten  the  spontaneous 
opening,  or  to  make  it  by  the  lancet ;  because  I  apprehend 
the  scrophulous  matter  is  liable  to  be  rendered  more  acrid 
by  communication  with  the  air,  and  to  become  more  era* 
ding  and  spreading  than  when  in  its  inclosed  state. 

1759.1  The  management  of  scrophulous  ulcers  has^  sa 
far  as  I  Know,  been  as  little  successful  as  that  of  the  tu-. 
mors.  Escharotic  preparations,  of  either  mercury  or  cop- 
per, have  been  sometimes  useful  in  bringing  on  a  proper 
suppuration,  and  thereby  disposing  the  ulcer  to  heal ;  but 
they  have  seldom  succ^ded,  and  more  commonly  tiiey 
have  caused  the  ulcer  to  spread  more*  The  escharotic 
from  which  I  have  received  most  benefit  is  burnt  alum,  and 
a  portion  of  tliat  mixed  with  a  mild  ointment,  has  been  as 
useful  an  application  as  any  I  have  tried.  The  applica* 
tion,  however,  that  I  have  found  most  serviceable  and  very 
universally  admissible,  is  that  of  linen  cloths  wetted  wito 
cold  water,  and  frequently  changed  when  they  ase  becom- 
ing dry,  it  being  inconvenient  to  let  them  be  glued  to  the 
sore.  They  are  therefore  to  be  changed  frequently  during 
the  day  ;  and  a  cloth  spread  with  a  mild  ointmen.t  or  plas^ 
ter  may  be  applied  for  the  night.  In  this  practice  I  bav#< 
sometimes  employed  sea- water ;  but  generally  it  proved 
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too  irritatiiig ;  and  neitlier  that  nor  any  mmeral  water  ban 
appeared  to  be  of  more  service  than  common  water, 

1760.]  To  conclude  what  I  have  to  offer  upon  tbe  cur^ 
of  scropbula^  I  must  observe,  that  cold  bathing  seems  to 
have  been  of  more  benefit  than  any  other  remedy  that  I 
have  had  occasion  to  see  employed. 

CHAPTER  11. 
OF  SIP HT LIS,  OR  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

176ll.]  A  FTER  practitioners  have  had  so  much  expe- 
XjL  rience  in  treating  this  disease,  and  after  so 
na&y  books  have  been  published  upon  the  subject,  it  de«« 
not  seem  .necessary,  or  even  proper,  for  me  to  attempt  any 
fiill  treatise  concerning  it ;  and  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  such  general  remarks,  as  may  serve  to  illustratsb 
sotoe  parts  of  the  pathology  or  of  the  practice. 

1762.]  It  is  sufficiently  probable,  that  anciently,  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Asia,  where  the  leprosy  prevailed,  and  in  £a<- 
rope  after  that  disease  had  been  mtroduced  into  it,  a  disease 
of  the  genitals,  resembling  that  which  now  commonly  aris^ 
firom  siphylis,  had  frequently  appeared  :  but  it  is  equally 
probable,  that  a  new  disease,  and  what  we  at  present  term 
Siphylis,  was  first  brought  into  Europe  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  that  the  distemper  now  so  frequentlr 
occurring,  has  been  very  entirely  {lenved  from  that  whica 
was  imported  from  America  at  the  period  mentioned.* 
.  y  1763.}  This  disease,  at  least  in  its  principal  circumstan* 
ces,  never  arises  in  any  person  but  firom  some  communica* 
lion  with  a  person  already  affected  with  it.  It  is  most  com« 
monly  contracted  in  consequence  of  coition  with  an  infect- 
ed person  ;  but  in  what  manner  the  infection  is  communi- 
cated, is  not  clearly  explained.  I  ^am  persuaded,  that  in 
coition,  it  is  communicated  without' there  being  any  open 
ulcer  either  in  the  person  communicating  or  in  tbe  person 
receiving  the  infection  ;  but  in  all  other  cases,  I  believe  it  is 

*  Various  opiiiloM  have  been  held  by  dUferent  [rimicUfis  about  tbt  orisin  of  thit  diseaiei 
•ome  tuppoaiitf  it  to  have  exiited  in  the  old  vrortd,  while  othen  thfnic  it  was  imported  firpai  the 
new  world,  dtaoovered  by  Columbus,  lite  diqiHite  produced  manj  controvenial  tracts,  frooa 
tbe  perusal  of  whldn  tbe  youof  practitioner  can  sain  Uttle  advantageous  knowledge.  AU  lUit 
we  certainly  know  about  the  orfgin  bf  the  diseasem  that  it  was  first  observed  aaiong  tteVrem^ 
when  they  were  at  Naples  in  (he  year  1493,  and  mat  it  was  brought  into  France  bv  m  Tttmn^ 
who  retuHMd  ihkher  with  Cbaries.  Columbus  landed  at  Falos  on  the  15tt>  of  Maich  m  the  saoR 
year,  on  bis  return  from  bis  6rst  voyage.  Ilie  disease  tbetefKt,  if  iaiportedbfCotuablls'cicw, 
mm  bavf  99h9d  nvidHf  tbroHbSwropt. 
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fiever  cdbimunicated  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  contact  oJF 
ulcer,  either  in  the  person  communicating,  or  in  the  person 
Veceiving  the  infection. 

1764.]  As  it  thus  arises'  from  the  contact  of  particular 
parts,  so  it  always  appears  first  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  inrecting  matter  had  been  immediately 
applied  ;  and  therefore,  as  most  commonly  contracted  by 
coition,  it  generally  appears  first  in  the  genitals. 

1765.]  After  its  first  appeafrance  in  particular  parts, 
more  especially  when  these  are  the  genitals  of  either  sex, 
its  effects  for  some  time  seem  to'  be  confined  to  these  parts ; 
and  indeed,  in  many  cases,  never  extends  further.  In  other 
cases  however,  the  infecting  matter  passes  from  the  parts 
first  affected,  and  from  the  genitals,  therefore,  into  the  blood- 
vessels ;  and  being  there  diffused,  produces  disorders  hi 
many  other  parts  of  the  body. 

From  this  view  of  the  circumstances,  physicians  have' 
very  properly  dbtinguished  the  different  states  of  the  dis- 
ease, according  as  they  are  local  or  are  more  universal.  To 
the  former  they  have  adapted  appellations  suited  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  disease  appears  :  and  to  the  other  the  gel 
tieral  affection,  they  have  almost  totally  confined  the  ap- 
pellations of  Siphi/iiSf  Lues  Venerea^  or  Pox.  In  the  re- 
marks I  am  now  to  officr,  I  shall  begin  with  considering  the 
local  affection. 

1766.]  This  local  aflfection  appears  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
gonorrhoea  or  chancre. 

•  The  phenomena  of  gonorAoea,  either  upon  its  first  com- 
ing on  or  in  its  after  progress,  or  the  symptoms  of  ardor 
urines,  chordee,  or  others  attending  it,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  describe.  I  shall  only  here  observe,  that  the  chief 
circumstance  to  be  taken  notice  of,  is  the  inflamed  state  of 
the  urethra,  which  I  take  to  be  inseparable  from  the  disease*^ 

1767.]  In  these  well  known  circumstances,  the  gonor-  . 
•rhcea  continues  for  a  time  longer  or  shorter,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  it  usually  remaining  longest 
in.  the  most  vigorous  and  robust,  or  according  to  the  pa- 
tient's regimen,  and  the  care  taken  to  relieve  or  cure  the 
disease.  In  many  cases,  if  by  a  proper  regimen  the  irrita- 
tion of  Ae  inflamed  state  is  carefully  avoided,  the  gonor- 
rhoea spontaneously  ceases,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
gradually  abating,  the  matter  discharged  becoming  pf^ 
thicker  ainl  more  viscid  consistence,  as  well  as  of  a  whiter  ; 
color  ;  till  at  length,  the  flow  of  it  ceases  altogether  j  ^ 
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irliether  it  be  thus  cured  spontaneously,  or  byart,  thedis* 
ease  often  exists  without'  communicating  any  infection  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

1768.]  In  other  cases,  nowever,  the  disease  having  been 
aeglectra,  or  by  an  improper  regimen  aggravated,  it  con« 
tinues  with  all  its  symptoms  for  along  time ;  and  produces 
various  other  disorders,  in  the  genital  parts,  which,  as  com* 
monly  taken  notice  of  by  authors,  need  not  be  described 
here.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  inflammation  of  the 
urethra,  which  at  first  seems  to  be  seated  chiefly,  or  only, 
in  its  anterior  parts,  is  in  such  neglected  and  aggravated 
cases  spread  upwards  along  the  urethra,  even  to  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  In  these  circumstances,  a  more  consider* 
able  inflammation  is  occasioned  in  certain  parts  of  the  ure- 
thra ;  and  consequently,  suppuration  and  ulcer  are  produc-*' 
ed  by  which  the  venereal  poison  is  sometimes  communicat* 
ed  to  the  system,  and  gives  rise  to  a  general  siphylis. 

1769.]  It  was  some  time  ago  a  pretty  genqirad  supposi* 
tion,  that  the  gonorrhcea  depended  always  upon  ulcers  of 
Ihc  urethra,  producing  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter ;  and 
mich  ulcers  do  indeed  sometimes  occur  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  just  now  mentioned.  We  are  now  assured,  how- 
ever, from  many  dissections  of  persons  who  had  died  when 
laboring  under  a  genorrbcea,  that  the  disease  ma^  exist, 
and  firom  many  considerations  it  is  probable  that  it  cpm- 
monly  does  exist,  without  any  ulceration  of  the  urethra ; 
so  that  the  discharge  which  appears,  is  entirely  that  of  a  vi* 
tiated  mucus  firom  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  urethra. 

1770.]  Although  most  of  the  symptoms  of  gonorrhooa 
should  be  removed,  yet  itoften  happens  that  a  mucous  fluid 
continues  to  be  discharged  from  the  urethra  for  a  long  time 
after,  and  sometimes  for  a  great  part  of  a  person^s  life. 
This  discharge  is  what  is  comimonly  called  a  (jleet.  , 

With  respect  to  this,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  some 
cases,  when  it  is  certain  the  matter  discharged  contains  no 
Tenereal  poison^  the  matter  may,  and  often  does  put  on  that 
puriform  appearance,  and  that  yellow  and  ^preenish  color^ 
which  appears  in  the  discharge  at  the  beginning  and  during 
the  course  of  a  virulent  gonorrhcea.  T&se  appearances  io 
the  matter  of  a  elect  which  before  had  been  of  a  less  co» 
lored  kind,  have  ^equently  given  occasion  to  suppose  that 
a  fresh  infection  had  been  received  :  but  I  am  certwi  that 
such  appearances  may  be  brought  on  by,  perhaps,^arioai 
other  causes ;  and  particularly^  by  intemperance  in  venerj 
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Mod  drinkbir  conoamng  tonftlMr.  IMiev#^  ndMd^  tint 
this  seldom  oappens  toaoy  wit  tboso  who  had  befoce  fra« 
quently  iabbrea  under  a  Tiruleot  gonorrhflBa,  sad  hxv^ 
more  or  less  of  gleet  reaudnnig  with  then  :  bat  I  mwt  adao 
observe,  thsft  id  persoDS  who  at  oo  period  of  tfadr  Jiie  had 
ever  hibored  under  a  virulent  gmorrbeBa,  or  any  otihsf 
symptom  of  uphyUtic  afectton,  I  ba?e  met  with  nttDnoei 
of  discharges  from  the  urethra  resembliog  those  of  a  vim*- 
hut  goaorrnoMu 

^  The  purpose  of  these  observations  is,  to  suggest  to  prac^ 
titioners  woat  I  have  not  fcmnd  ttiem  always  aware  of,  thi^ 
In  persons  laboring  under  a  gleet,  such  a  return  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  virulent  gonorrhoea  may  happen  without  any 
new  infectioa  having  b^n  received,  and  consequently  not 
requiring  the  treatment  which  a  new  infection  might  per- 
haps demand;  When,  in  the  cure  of  gonorrboM,  it  was 
the  practice  to  employ  purgatives  very  frequently,  and  aooae* 
times  thoseof  the  drastic  find,  I  luve  known  the  gleet»  or 
spurious  gonorrhcca,  by  such  a  practice  much  increased  and 
long  continued,  and  the  patient^s  constitution  very  moch 
hurt.  Nay  in  order  more  certainly  further  to  prevent -mis^ 
takes,  it  is  to  be  olraerved,  that  tbt  ^mrious  gonorrhoea  is 
sometimes  attended  with  beat  of  urine,  and  some  degree  of 
inflammation  ;  but  these  symptoms  are  seldom  x^onsadera^ 
ble,  and  merely  by  the  assistance  ol  a  cool  regimen,  coos- 
monly  disappear  in  a  few  days. 

177 1 .]  with  respect  to  the  cure  of  a  virulent  gooorrhCDa, 
I  have  only  to  remark,  that  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  mentioii* 
ad  above,  that  the  disease  will  often,  under  a  proper  re|^i« 
men,  be  spontaneously  cured  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  um 
virulent  matter  may  be  thus  entirely  discharged  without  the 
assistance  of  art ;  it  wouM  seem  that  there  is  nothing  re- 
quired of  practitioners,  but  to  moderate  and  remove  that 
inflammation  which  continues  the  disease,  and  occaaons  all 
the  troublesome  symptoms  that  ever  attend  it.  .The  sole 
business  therefore  of  our  art  in  the  cure  of  ^onorrhoeaL,  is 
to  take  off  the  inflammation  accompanjrtng  it :  and  this  { 
think  may  commonly  be  done,  by  avoiding  exercise,  by 
using  a  low  and  cool  diet,  by  abstaining  entirely  from  fier^ 
men  ted  suid  spirituous  liquots,  and  by  t^ing  plentifully  at 
mild  diluent  drinks.* 

*  This  timpie  method  of  cvrinf  a  pmonhm^  h,  in  many  cnes,  tuOctenl  j  bot  A  dm  4 
SeDMiled  on  x^hen  ttit  tb»ufe  is  sligSt  and  the  patient  of  a  hetltbf  constitatlon.    As  «-^ 
rafent  gonoriiwet  is  evidently  pioduced  hf  the  action  of  the  venereal  uotson,  the  judlcio 
tjtioner  will  seldom  trust  to  m»  method  witbpnt  the  use  of  mtrcnriau  after  the  MSaa    . 
•;mp(oimhavcbedomo>e#hat  MftMued.    They  ouiibt  to  be  ^iVen  in  ancfa  caaei  in  vory  • 
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.1TI2.)  The.  beat  of  urine,  which  is  so  tronblesome  in 
tlus  xHaease,  as  it  arises  fircmi  the  iocreafied  sensibility  of  the 
urethra,  in  itsinfiamed  state ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ir« 
riftation-  c^thp  orioe  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  inflano*. 
matioQf  and  is  therefore  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  oa»  be  done  most  effectually  by  taking  in  a  large  quan« 
ti^  of  mild  watery  liquors*  Demulcents  may  be  employ-^ 
ed  ;  but  unless  they  be  accompanied  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  they  will  have  little  efiect.*  Nitre  has  been  com* 
monly  employed  as  a  supposed  refrigerant:  but,  from 
muca  observation,  I  am  convinced,  that  in  a  small  quantity 
it  is  useless,  and  in  a  large  quantity  certainly  hurtful  ;t  andf, 
for  this  reason,  that  every  saline  matter  passing  with  the 
urine  generally  gives  some  irritation  to  the  urethra.  To 
pvevent  the  irritation  of  the  urethra  arising  from  its  increas- 
od  sensibility,  the  injection  of  mucilage  or  of  mild  oil  into 
it  tes  b^n  practised  ;  but  I  have  seldom  found  this  of  much 
service, 

niS.J  In  gonorrhoea,  as  costiveness  may  be  hurtful, 
both  by  an  irritation  of  die  system  in  general,  and  of  the 
urethra  in  particular,  as  this  is  occasioned  always  by  the 
voidino^  of  oardened  faeces  ;  so  costiveness  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided  or  removed  ;  and  the  frequent  use  of  large  glisters 
of  water  and  oil,  I  have  found  of  remarkable  benefit  m  this 
disease.  If  givsters,  however,  do  not  entirely  obviate  cos^ 
tsveness,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give laxiti ves  by  the  mouths 
which,  however,  shouM  be  of  the  mildest  kind,  and  should 
do  no  more  than  keep  the  belly  regular  and  a  little  loese^ 
without  much  purging.t 

qoattdt|et,«0aiCd|vo4aoeool7ftfiMKefiectoothemoatli4  aidlheir  oMooghtto  becooUop 
oed  Ull  every  srrapcom  diiappean.  M ercorr  nuy  be  used  ehher  tateroaOy  or  extemallv.  u  oo 
caikMi  may  require;  if  it  does  not  affect  the boweUitorpoffet  the eoounoiiwercurial  pill  itfUit  . 
VdinlnirBh  Pharmacopeia  b  as  good  a  formula  as  any  we  have  in  the  sliops.  Its  dose  mun  be  rr- 
COlatcd  by  the  eflecis  it  prodw^  lo  ceoevaU  we  bei^in  with  a  foor  grain  pill  every  night,  and 
•ondntae  that  quantity  tili  the  gums  be  slightly  affected,  or  a  coppery  taste  be  perceived  in  the 
Booth.  When  either  of  Acse  symptoms  appear,  we  are  ceiiaia  that  the  mercury  is  received. 
In  a  sui&dent  quantity,  into  the  general  mats  of  tne  blood,  fur  destroving  the  venereal  virus,  and 
then  a  pill  may  be  eiven  once  in  two  or  tlvee  days,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  same  slight  aSeaion  of 
the  mouth,  bat  without  increasing  it.  If  the  pill  purges,  we  then  are  to  have  recourse  to  the 
strong  mercurial  ointment  half  a  drachm  of  which  must  be  rubbed  into  iht  hams  night  and  . 
morning,  tin  the  month  be  affpcted  in  the  manner  above  described.  The  patient  ought  to  wear 
aannel  dnwen  during  the  whole  time  of  the  continuing  djr  rubbinc,  wtuch  ought  to  be  reeu* 
laied  by  the  degree  oi  aflbdico  perceived  in  the  mouth.  J\\t  u&e  either  of  the  piU  or  of  firiction 
mu»t  be  continued  eight  or  ten  days  after  every  symptom  of  the  disease  has  dnappeared. 

*Iiiitseed  tea,  averymin  decocdon  of  marsb-malli«/  root,  or  thin  bar  lev-water,  will,  in 
•9SC  dbeS|  answer  the  intention  sufficiently  well.  The  common  almond  eroulsion  ba<  been  re- 
nrwni  ndtid  to  these  eaaes,  and  when  taken  in  large  quantitiea  is  certainly  very  eBicacious.  It 
nay  be  «sed  ai  the  patientl  common  drink. 

f  The  oieefBNre  has  been  stmngly  recommended  by  many  practical  writers,  in  eases  of  vmm 
pie  gonorrhoea  unaccompanied  with  this  symptom ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledi^cd*  as  rhcMpthor 
ywtly  obMTtPet,  to  be  hurtful  by  its  irritatiag  quality,  it  is  certainly  a  refrigerant,  and  mmh  m 
unM  In  allaying  die  inSimmiioffy  tymptoot;  MtUisiaadmiiSible  in  cases  wfaaie  the'nrder 
^nc  is  fiolent. 

tAten-tpooafolof  fbf  follewingelectQary  tako  occasiooaUy  will  kaep  the  be^y  lufficieatlf 
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The  practice  of  frequcat  purging,  wbicb  was  formefir 
so  much  in  use,  and  b  not  yet  entirely  laid  4side,  hat  alk 
ways  appeared  to  me  to  be  generally  superfloous,  aod  of« 
len  very  hurtful.  Even  what  are  supposed  to  be  cooling 
purgatives,  such  as  Glauber's  salt,  soluble  tartar,  and  crys- 
tals of  tartar,  in  so  far  as  any  part  of  them  pass  by  urine^ 
they»  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  said  of  nitre,  may  be 
buitful ;  and  so  far  as  they  produce  very  liquid  stools,  dife 
matter  of  which  is  generally  acrid,  they  irritate  the  rectum, 
and  consequently  the  urethra.  This  last  effect,  however, 
the  acrid,  and  in  any  degree  drastic,  purgatives,  more  cer- 
tainly produce. 

1774.]  In  cases  of  a  gonorrbcea  attended  with  violent  in- 
flammation, blood-letting  may  be  of  service ;  and  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  habit,  in  whom 
the  disease  is  commonly  the  most  violent,  blood-letting  maj 
be  very  properly  emplojred.  As  general  bleedings,  how- 
ever, when  there  is  no  phlogistic  diathe^s  in  the  system, 
have  little  effect  in  removing  topical  inflammation ;  so  in 
conorrhcea,  w^n  the  inflammation  is.considerable,  topical 
oleeciine  applied  to  the  urethra  by  leeches,  is  generally 
more  emctual  in  relieving  the  inflammation** 

1775.]  When  there  is  any  phymosis  attending  a  gonor- 
rhoea, emollient  fomen^uions  applied  to  thc^  whole  penis  are 
often  of  service.  In  sudi  cases  -it  is  necessary,  and  in  all 
ethers  useful,  to  keep  the  penis  laid  up  to  the. belly,  when 
the  patient  either  walks  about  or  b  ^tttng.f 

1776.]  Upon  occasion  of  frequent  priapism  and  chordee, 
it  has  been  K»und  useful  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  penis 
a  poultice  of  crumb  of  bread  moistened  with  a  strong  so- 
lution of  sugar  of  lead.  I  have,  however,  been  often  dis- 
appointed in  this  practice,  perhaps  by  the  poultice  keeping 
the  penis  too  warm,  and  thereby  exciting  the.  very  symp- 
toms I  wished  to  prevent.    Whether  lotions  of  the  exter- 

R.  Pulv.  Jalap*  5i. 
Nitri  5ii. 
Elect*  Lenitiv.  iu 
Syr.  simpL  q.  s* 
M.  f.  Elect. 


•ecofri  time  by  a  iMtieni  who  hat  once  experienced  i  u 

4^  In  all  cairs  of  inflammation  of  the  urethra  these  emolNeot  aY>pttcatloiit  fhre  great  reliefL  9it 
eoamon  white  bread  poultice  may  be  U3ed  during  the  night  time  or  whiJe  the  patieat  ii  iaMdl 
and  warm  flannels  iaapregnaied  with  lintseed  tea  while  he  k  Utnag  up. 
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Dal  uretlira  with  'the  solution  of  the  sugar  of  lead^  might 
be  useful  in  this  case,  J  have  not  properly  tried.* 

nilJj  With  respect  to  the  use  of  injections,  so  frequent, 
ly  employed  in  gonorrhoea,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  early 
use  of  astringent  injections  is  pernicious  ;  not  by  occasion- 
ing a  siphylis,  as  has  been  commonly  imagined  ;  but  by  in* 
creasing  and  giving  occasion  to  all  the  consequences  oi  the 
inflammation,  particularly  to  the  very  troublesome  symp- 
toms  of  swelled  testicles.  When,  however,  the  disease 
has  continued  for  some  time,  and  the  inflammatory  symp. 
toms  have  very  much  abated,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  by  in. 
jections  of  moderate  astringency,  or  at  least  of  this  sradu- 
ully  increased,  an  end  may  be  sooner  put  to  the  disease 
than  would  otherwise  have  happened  ;  and  that  a  gleet,  so 
readily  occurring,  may  be  generally  prevented.f 

1778.]  Besides  the  use  of  astringent  injections,  it  has 
been  common  enough  to  employ  those  of  a  mercurial  kind. 
With  respect  to  these^  although  I  am  convinced  that  the  in- 
fection producing  gonorrhoea,  and  that  producing  chancres 
and  siphylis,  are  one  and  the  same;  yet  I  apprehend^  thai 
in  gonorrhoea  mercury  cannot  be  of  use  by  correcting  the 
virulence  of  the  infection ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  uni- 
versally  necessary  in  this  disease.  I  am  persuaded,  how. 
ever,  that  mercury  applied  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
urethra,  may  be  of  use  in  prdvioting  the  mpre  full  aiVd  free 
discharge  of  virulent  matter  from.the  mucotis  glands  of  it. 
Upon  this  supposition,  I  have  frequently  employed  niercu- 
rial  injections ;  and,  as  I  judge,  with  ttdvantage ;  those  in* 

•Theingtrof  leadtottttioii  may  perbafM  be  objected  afainst  on  account  of  Hi  Hopoiiif  tte 
diteharge,  and  inducinf  a  swelled  testicle,  which  has  sometimes  followed  its  aj^ication.  Wrap- 
Binf  the  penis  up  in  linen  ra«i  wet  with  cold  water*  frequently  ariiwen  the  purpose  of  prevcnl- 
ingme  vioience  ot  the  symptoms,  as  well  as  any  more  compUcated  application.  The  cold  wet 
fact  ouffht  to  be  renewed  whenever  they  trow  warm. 


ways 


me  practice  w  using  astringent  rajeciions  u  extremely  common ;  out,  as  the  author  justly 
■vcs,  tlieir  use  is  frequently  attended  with  disagreeable  cnnsequences.  In  general  they  al- 
do  harm  when  tised  during  the  continuance  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  or  even  too 
•oon  after  tfiew  symptoms  have  disappeared.  If,  however,  (after  the  inflammatoiy  symptoma 
aic  oveawome,  and  mercury  has  been  used  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  in  themaaiBr  described 
in  the  note  on  artidt  1771)  the  ruaninc  still  continues,  we  may  then  have  recourR  to  these  aa- 
tringent  injections.— They  may  be  made  of  sugar  of  lead  and  wnite  vluiol  well  diluted  with  w»- 
ccr»  aiin  the  foUowing  formuM  > 

Be*  Sacch.  Satonu 
VitrioL  ab.  aa  ^ss* 
Aq.  font.  Sviii/ 
M.  et  cola  per  chartam. 

Half  an  ounce  of  this  ifoection^  sIMitly  warmed,  may  be  thrown  up  in  the  urethra  twice  a 


.£  injections,  etpedaOy  if  they  are  too  strong  or  not  suf&dentlir  diluted^  sometimes  inflaaies 

or  even  excoriaies  die  uRMhra,  and  hence  much  mischief  arises.  Tbs  cavtious  pcactitioBer  murt 
thatforc  Bcter  uic  tliCBrl9tOQpc  asto  piodttcc  Bucbsnartin|» 
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joctions  often  brittging  on  f uch  a  state  4>f  tbe  consittencr 
tod  color  of  the  matter  discharged,  as  v^know  usually  t# 

e recede  its  spontaneous  closing.  1  avoid  these  injections^ 
Dwever,  in  recent  cases,  or  ^m\e  much  infiammation.n 
still  present  ;  but  when  that  inflammation  has  somewhat 
abated,  and  the  discharge  notwithstanding  still  continues 
in  a  virulent  form,  I  employ  mercurial  injections  freely.  I 
employ  those  only  that  contain  mercury  entirely  in  a  liquid 
form,  and  avoid  those  which  may  deposit  an  acrid  powder 
in  the  urethra.  Hiat  which  I  have  round  most  useful  is  a 
solution*  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  water;  so  much  di- 
luted as  not  to  occasion  any  violent  smarting,  but  not  so 
much  diluted  as  to  give  no  smarting  at  all.  It  is  scarc^ 
necessary  to  add,  that  when  there  is  reason  to  su$pect  tb^ 
are  ulcerations  already  formed  in  the  urethra,  mercurial 
injections  are  not  only  proper^  but  the  only  eifectuaJ  i-eme* 
dy  that  can  be  employed.  . 

1 779.]  Witb  regard  to  the  cure  of  gonorrhcea,  I  have  only 
one  other  remark  to  offer.  As  most  of  the  symptoms  aris^ 
from  the  irritation  of  a  stimulus  applied,  the  eHiecta  of  this 
irritation  may  be  often  lessened  by  diminishing  the  irrita^ 
bility  of  the  system ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  most 
certain  means  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  employing  opium. 
For  that  reason,  I  consider  the  practice  both  of  applying 
opiufp.^irectly  to  the  urethra,*  and  of  exhibiting  it  by  the 
moutli, .  to  be  extremely  useful  in  most  cases  of  gonorrhcea. 
1780.]  After  thus  offering'  some  remarks  with  respect  tp 
gonorrhoea  in  general,  I  might  proceed  to  consider  parti* 
cularly  the  various  symptoms  which  so  frequently  attend 
it ;  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  this 
after  the  late  publications  of  Dr.  Foart  Simmons,  and  of 
Dr.  Schwediaur,  who  have  treated  the  subject  so  fully,  and 
with  so  much  discernment  and  skill»f 

•  opium  may  be  trery  conveni^ntiT  applied  to  tbc  uietfin  by  liucctkm  y  tnd  for  th»  P^f^ 
t  ditated  sot^tioii  of  opwra  in  water  tt  preferable  to  a  apiritiioofl  or  vinous  Bolttiioo.  A  I>»b^ 
^him  dittolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  the  tolation  strained,  may  be  imected  twice  crtlinoe 
a  day ;  and  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  landanum  may  be  given  eveiy  ni^  at  bed«iime. 


tnis  begin  to  swells  and  tbe  pain  ana  swelling  are  soon  commuuicatcd  to  the  testicle,  la  tbeig 
eases,  we  must  confine  the  patient  to  h!s  bed>  bleed  bin  tf  the  inflammatory  diadiesbappeaR 
CO  be  universal  c  but,  if  not,  Uuree  or  four  leeches  may  be  applied  to  tbc  inflamed  part   A  onat 

Krge  must  be  itiven,  tor  which  purpose  an  ounce  of  GlauberS  salt,  with  a  laree  quantiiy  or«a* 
,  answers  sufficiently  well.   CoM  pledgets  soaked  in  a  solution  of  sugar  of  tead,  deserved  a 
Ihe  note  on  >rti<;le  2ff7,  must  be  applied  to  the  scrotum,  and  their  place  Mipplicd  with  ft<*jrai 


ones, 
af)ast 


i,  as  often  as  Uicv  grow  warm  oy  lying  on  the  part.  A  warmpoultice  of  bread  and  mw* 
I  be  also  applied  to  the  glands  penis  or  to  the  whole  penis.  Tiie  patient  must  be  k«P*2SX 
very  spare  diet,  using  for  his  drink  cold  water  with  a  scruple  of  nitre  In  each  pint  of  it  TV 
fennien  generally  allays  the  violence  of  die  symptoms  within  twenty  fbur  hours  j  but,  it  •"'^ 
•ecoasary  to  continue  the  me  of  the  cold  pledgets  and  wans  poultice  for  three  otfoyc  t»P  * 
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17m  .1  The  oiber  fom  of  the  local  a£fectioD  of  npbyUt, 
w  that  of  chancre.  The  ordinary  appearHKpe  of  this  I  need 
not  describe,  it  bsLviug  been  ahreMy  so  often  done.  Of  the 
few  remarks  I  have  to  offer,  the  first  is,  Hhat  t  bdieve  cban* 
cres  never  appear  in  ^y  degree  without  imoiediatety  com- 
municating to  the  blood  more  or  less  of  the  wnereal  poison : 
lor  I  have  constantly,  whenever  dntncres  bad  appeared^ 
Ibund,  Ihitt  unless  mercury  was  inimediatdy  given  inter* 
nally,  some  symptoms  of  a  general  siphylis  aid  certainly 
oome  on  afterwards;  and  though  the  internal  use  of  mercury 
should  poevent  any  such  appearance,  it  is  still  to  be  pre* 
sumed  that  the  poison  had  been  communicated,  because 
mercury  could  act  upon  it  in  no  other  manner  than  as 
difitisedi  in  the  fluids. 

11B2J]  It  has  been  a  question  amonff  practitioners,  upon 
the  subject  of  chancres.  A^^hetfaer  they  may  be  immedi«' 
ately  healed  up  by  applications  made  to  the  chancres,  or 
if  they  should  be  left  open  for  some  time  without  any  such 
applicatlbn?  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  sudden  healin^r 
up  of  chancres  might  immediately  force  into  the  blood  lEt 
poison  which  might  have  been  excluded  by  being  discharged 
from  the  chancre.  This,  however,  is  a  supposition  that  b 
very  doubtful ;  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  I  am  certain, 
that  the  longer  a  chancre  is  kept  open,  the  more  poison  it 
perhaps  generates,  and  certainly  supplies  it  more  copiously 
to  the  blood.  And  although  the  above-mentioned  supposi* 
tion  were  true,  it  will  be  of  little  consequence,  if  the  inter- 
nal use  of  the  mercury,  which  I  judge  necessary  in  every 
case  of  chancre,  be  immediately  employed.  I  nave  often 
seen  very  troublesome  consequences  follow  ftrom  allowing 
chancres  to  remain  unhealed ;  and  the  symptoms  of  gene- 
ral siphylis  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  conside- 
rable and  violent  in  proportion  as  chancres  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  longer  unhealed.  They  should  always, 
therefore,  be  healed  as  soon  as  po^ble ;  and  that,  by  the 
only  very  effectual  means,  the  application  of  mercurials  to 


kmf^r,  md  to  repett  ttie  Mrge. 
•  the  patiCBt  nMyfit  up^  but  It  ^  "* 
at  the  weight  of  the  tcstldes 


.-.., repett  ttie  mge.   After  the  nua  aid  sweflfng  hare  been  coDpletelfreiaofedt 

the  patiCBt  may  lit  up^  but  tt  will  be  prudent  ffbr  htan  to  oe  a  taspenioiTbaiidalefbrifae  ccrotuai, 
_-... ....  _, ... ....    by  •tretching  the  •pamatfc  chords,  win  be  apt  looocaAm  the  re- 


lorn  of  all  the  Bynptotau.— Sonetiioetthe  goiiorrbcea.lf  it  had  preceded  the  tm^^an  of  the  epi. 
didymls  and  teAklet,  wiU  be  again  brought  on ;  but,  it  likewise  tooiedmes  bappeu  tbit,  on  (fit* 
canine  the  tumor  in  the  acrotmik,  the  glands  of  dM^n  begin  to  be  painful  and  to  iweU.  In 
Ibcie  cues  we  moH  apply  cold  plettoets  to  these  glands  as  irHl  as  to  the  scrotm ;  and  rub,  at 
Aesaae  timcy  some  strong  flsercttilaf  ointment  on  the  inskie  of  the  thighs,  in  the  coone  of  thn 
^phatics  going  to  tbese  glands ;  and,  if  the  penb  be  not  inflamed,  half  a  drachm  or  a  scruple 
of  mercniM  ointment  on^t  tobe  rubbed  on  the  base  of  the  stands  penis  in  die  inside  of  ftn 
prepuce. 

Sut^ls  the  gtneraln«Siod  af  treatfnf  aws  of  diii  Und,  aad  •  pr«ieot  coBtbMttOpa  of  It  111. 
domteiliof  sttcceiB,  ..  -"^ 

is 
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tbe  chancre  ittelf*  Those  that  are  recent,  and  hare  not 
yet  forfoed  any  considerable  ulcer,  may  often  be  healed  by 
the  common  mercurial  ointment ;  but  the  most  powerful 
means  of  healing  them  has  appeared  to  me,  to  be  the  ap- 
plication  of  red  precipitate  in  a  dry  powder.* 

1783.]  Whmtf  in  consequence  of  chancres,  or  of  the 
other  circumstances  abofe  mentioned,  by  which  tt  may 
happen  the  vMiereal  poison  has  been  communicated  to  the 
blood,  it  produces  many  different  symptoms  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  not  necessary  to  be  enumerated  and  des* 
cribed  here,  that  having  been  already  done  by  many  au- 
thors with  great  accuracy. 

1784.]  whenever  any  of  those  symptoms  do  in  any  de- 
gree appear,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  the  circumstan« 
ces  which  give  occasion  to  tbe  communi<!ation  of  the  ve- 
nereal poison  have  taken  place,  I  hold  the  internal  use  of 
mercury  to  be  immediately  necessary ;  and  I  am  well  per- 
suaded, the  mercury  employed  without  delay,  and  in  suf« 
ficient  quantityi  will  pretty  certainly  prevent  the  symp- 
toms which  would  otherwise  have  soon  appeared,  or  will 
remove  those  that  may  have  already  discovered  themselves. 
In  both  cases,  it  will  secure  the  person  from  any  future  con- 
sequences of  siphylis  from  that  infection. 

1785.]  This  advice  for  the  early  and  full  use  of  mercury, 
I  take  to  be  tbe  most  important  that  can  be  given  with  res- 
pect to  the  venereal  disease:  and  although  I  must  admit 
that  the  virulence  of  the  poison  may  be  greater  in  otie  case 
than  in  another,  and  even  that  one  constitution  may  be 
more  favorable  than  another  to  tbe  violence  of  the  disease ; 
yet  1  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  most  of  the  instances 
which  have  occurred  of  the  violence  and  obstinacy  of  siphy^ 
lis  have  been  owing  very  entirely  to  the  neglect  of  the  ear- 
ly application  of  mercury,  f 

1786.]  Whatever  other  remediest  of  siphylis  may  be 
known,  or  may  hereafter  be  found  out,  I  cannot  pretend 

•  Although  chancm may  be  very  speedily  healed  by  red  predfnttte  alone,  yet  it  wUl  be  ncce*. 
sary  sometimes  to  tue  an  ointment  made  ot  tbe  red  |««dpltate  and  twice  or  thrice  its  w&gbt  of 
trohhog'sUfdz  tbe  i)feci|>iute  will  by  this  mcaMbeisioreebiut«ittykepton  tbe  pan.  The 
practirioner,  however,  must  becautioua  lest  he  use  too  great  a  quantity  of  pcecipiute,  which,  by 
Its  corrcjiive  qualk)',  sometimes  increoibi  the  ulcer  it  was  meant  to  heaI.-4>unDt  liie  use  of  this 
application,  it  wilt  oe  neceitary  also  tojgjBjMrcary  eitiier  iAtemaliy  or  cxtenialhr>  in  the  Ban> 
'iicrdeacriberi  in  the  note  on  article  iTn^^The  aprplicatiun  of  tbe  lapis  ioferoalis  to  chancres, 
comes  recommended  to  us  on  tbe  authority  of  some  eminent  practiSoven.  It  is  h«>we«er  a 
ilan{erotu  applk-atioii,  and  freqin^ly  produces  ulcers  that  are  eitiemelf  difficult  lo  heal. 

•f  In  a  woRL  mercnrv  i»  a  certain  spccifie  for  siphylis,  and  a  suic  antidote  ai^iostihe  venereal^ 


risks  his  paticni%  bealdH  «nd  bis  own  reiNicilioo,  on  tbe  vncemia  eOeets  of  other  remediei 
Mreiy  dcaema  reprefaBBdu*. 
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to  determine^  but  I  am  well  persuaded,  that  in  most  cases 
mercury  properly  employed  will  prove  a  very  certain  and 
eiFectual  remedy.  With  respect  to  others  that  have  been 
proposed,  I  shall  ofi«r  this  remark  only,  that  I  have  found 
the  decoction  of  the  mezereon  contribute  to  the  healing  of 
ulcers  which  seemed  to  have  resisted^the  power  of  mercury. 

1787.]  With  regard  to  the  mai^y  tod  various  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any 
enumeration  of  them  here,  as  they  are  commonly  very  well 
known  and  have  been  lately  well  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Schwediaur.  The  choice  of  them  seems  to  be  for  the  most 
part  a  matter  of  indifference;  as  I  believe  cures  have  been 
and  still  may  be  effected  by  many  different  preparations,  if 
properly  administered.  The  proper  administration*  seems 
to  consist,  firsts  In  the  choosing  those  preparations  which 
are  the  least  ready  to  run  off  b^  stool ;  and  therefore  the 
applications  externally  by  unction  are  in  many  cases  the 
most  convenient.  2i/fy,  In  employing  the  unction,  or  in 
siving  a  preparation  of  mercury  internally,  in  such  quan- 
tity as  may  snow  its  sensible  effects  in  the  mouth.  And,  ^dly^ 
without  carrying  these  effects  to  a  greater  length.  In  tne 
continuing  the  employment  of  mercury  for  several  weeks, 
or  till  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  shall  have  for  some 
time  entirely  disappeared.  I  say  nothing  of  the  regimen 
proper  and  necessary  for  patients  during  the  employment 
of  mercury,  because  I  presume  it  to  be  very  well  known. 
.  178$.]  Among  the  other  preparations  of  mercury,  I  be- 
lieve the  corrosive  sublimate  has  often  been  employed  with 
advantage:  but  I  believe  also,  that  it  requires  being  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  in  the  employ- 
ment of  other  preparations  in  the  manner  above  proposed ; 
and  I  suspect  it  has  often  failed  in  making  a  cUre,  because 
employed  while  persons  were  at  the  same  time  exposed  to 
the  free  air. 

17S9.]  Upon  these  points,  and  others  relative  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury,  and  the  cure  of  this  disease,  I 
might  offisr  some  particular  remarks;  but  I  beKeve  they 
are  generally  understood  ;  and  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say 
here^  that  if  practitioners  will  attend,  and  patients  will 
submit,  to  the  general  roles  given  above,  they  will  seldom 
lail  of  obtaining  a  certain  and  speedy  cure  ot  the  disease. 

*  fee  the  Bota  on  aftide  mi. 
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CHAPTER  in. 
OF   SCURVY. 


1790.]  npHIS  disease  appears  so  frequently^  and  te  ef- 
X  fects  of  it  are  so  often  fiBOal  in  ^ets  and  ar^ 
ririei,  that  it  has  very  properly  engaged  the  particular  at* 
tention  of  physicians.  It  is  indeed  sorprising  that  it  had 
no  sooner  attracted  the  especial  notice  both  of  statesmen 
and  physicians,  so  as  to  bare  produced  those  measures  and 
regulations  that  might  prevent  the  havock  wUcfa  it  so  often 
occasions.  Within  these  last  fifty  years,  however,  it  has 
been  so  much  attended  to  and  studied,  that  we  might  sup« 
pose  every  circumstance  relating  to  it  so  fully  and  exactly 
ascertained,  as  to  render  all  further  labor  upon  the  subject 
superfluous.  This  perhaps  may  be  true  ;  but  it  appears  to 
roe,  that  there  are  still  several  circumstances  regarding  the 
disease  not  agreed  upon  amonff  physicians,  as  well  as  difier^ 
ent  opinions  formed,  some  of  which  may  have  had  a  bad  efiect 
upon  the  practice  ;  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  so  much  tbs 
case,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  in  endeavoring  here  to 
Qtate  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  me  from  the  best  autbori* 
ties,  and  to  offsr  remarks  upon  opinions  which  may  ioflu* 
ence  the  practice  in  the  prevention  aild  cure  of  this  disease* 

1791.]  With  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  the  disease, 
they  have  now  been  so  fully  observed^  and  so  aceuratelj^ 
described,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in  discemihg 
the  disease  when  it  is  present,  or  in  aistingui^hing  it  from 
almost  every  other  ailment.  In  particular  it  seems  now  to 
be  fuUy  determined,  that  there  is  one  disease  only,  intitled 
to  the  appellation  of  Scurfy  \  that  it  is  the  same  upmi  the 
land  as  upon  the  sea  ;  that  itb  the  same  in  all  climates  and 
seasons,  as  depending  every  where  upon  nearly  tlie  same 
causes ;  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  diversified,  either  in  its  pbe» 
nomena  or  its  canses,  a*  had  been  imagined  some  time  ago. 

1792.]  The  phenomena  of  scurvy,  therefore,  are  not  to 
be  described  here,  as  it  has  been  so  fully  and  accurately 
done  elsewhere ;  and  I  shall  only  endeavor  to  ascertain  those 
facts  with  respect  to  the  prevention  md  cure  of  the  di^ase 
which  seem  not  yet  to  be  exactly  agreed  upon.  And  first, 
with  respect  to  the  antecedents  that  may  be  considered  ai 
the  remote  causes  of  the  disease. 
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Vn^.J  T&eiBD9t  remarkable  circumsfeanees  among^  the 
antecedents  of  this  disease  is^  that  it  has  most  comaxonly 
happened  to  men  hmg  very  mtich  on  saked  meats  ;  and 
whether  it  erer  arise  in  any  other  circumstances,  is  extreme- 
ly  doubtful.  These  meats  are  often  in  a  putrescent  state  ; 
and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  long  continued  use  of  aniu«al 
food  in  a  pQtresc«fi(  and  somewhat  indigestible  state,  the  dis- 
ease Ims  been  especially  attributed.  Whether  the  circum- 
stances of  the  meat's  being  salted,  has  any  efiect  in  produc- 
ing the  disease,  otherwise  than  bj^  being  rendered  more  in. 
digestible,  is  a  question  that  remains  stiu  in  dispute. 

1794.]  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  salt  concurs  in  producing 
the  effect ;  for  there  is  hardly  any  instance  of  the  disease 
appearing  miiess  where  sak  meats  had  been  employed,  and 
scarcely  an  example  where  the  long  continued  use  of  these 
did  not  produoe  it ;  besides  all  which,  there  are  some  in- 
•tances  wbere^  by  avoiding  salt  meats,  or  by  diminishing 
the  proportion  of  them  in  diet,  while  other  circumstances 
reitiained  much  the  same,  the  disease  was  prerented  from 
lippearing.  Further,  if  it  may  be  admitted  as  an  argument 
upen  this  subject,  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show,  that 
the  large  use  of  salt  has  a  tendency  ^o  aggravate  and  increase 
the  proaimate  cati3e  of  scurvy. 

n9S.]  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  principal 
drcnmstance  in  causing  scurvy,  is  the  living  very  much  aod 
very  Jong  upon  animal  food,  especially  when  in  a  putr^cent 
state ;  and  the  clear  proof  of  this  is,  that  a  quantity  of  fresh 
vegetable  food  will  always  certainly  prevent  the  disease. 

1796.]  While  it  has  been  hdd,  that,  in  those  circum- 
stances  in  which  scurvy  is  produced,  the  animal  food  em- 
ployed was  especially  hurtfiii  by  its  being  of  difficult  diges* 
tion,  this  opinion  has  been  attempted  to  be  con6rmed,  by 
observing,  that  the  rest  of  the  food  employed  in  the  same 
circumstances  was  also  of  difficult  digestion.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  the  case  of  unfermented  farinacea 
which  so  commonly  noiakes  a  part  o[  the  sea>diet.  But  I  ap- 
prehend this  opinion  to  be  very  ill-founded  ;  for  the  unfer- 
mented farinacea,  which  aire  in  a  great  proportion  the  food 
tif  infiints,  of  women,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  food  of  difficult  digestion  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  productkn  of  scurvy,  there  are  facts 
which  show,  that  unfermented  fitrinacea,  employed  in  large 
proportion^  have  had  a  considerable  efiect  in  preventing  the 
disease. 
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1797.]  It  has  been  imagined,  thgJt  a  terfiiii  im^^regiHitioii 
of  the  air  upon  the  sea  had  an  effect  in  producing  scunry. 
But  it  is  altogether  improbable :  for  the  only  intpregDatioos 
which  could  be  suspected,  are  those  of  inflamn^Ie  or  me- 
pbitic  air  ;  and  it  is  now  well  known,  that  these  impregna- 
tions are  much  less  in  the  air  upon  the  sea  than  intmt  upon 
the  land  ;  besides,  there  are  otherwise  many  proofs  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  sea-air.  If  therefore,  sea-air  have  any  ef- 
fect in  producing  scurvy,  it  roust  be  by  its  sensible  qualities 
of  cold  or  moisture. 

1 798.]  That  cold  has  an  efiect  in  frnvoring  the  production 
of  scurvy,  is  manifest  from  hence,,  that  the  disease  is  more 
frequent  and  more  considerable  in  cold  thkn  in  "warm  cli- 
mates and  seasons  ;  and  that  even  warm  clothing  has  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  preventing  it. 

1799.]  Moisture  may  in  general  baveaa  effect  id  Avor- 
ing  the  production  of  scurvy,  where  that  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  men  are  placed  is  very  considerable :  but  tbe  ordi- 
nary moisture  of  tbe  sea-air  is  far  from  being  sucb.  Pro* 
bably  it  is  never  considerable,  except  in  the  case  of  unusual 
rains ;  and  even  then  it  is  perhaps  by  the  application  of 
moisture  to  the  bodies  of  men  in  aamp  clothing  only  that  it 
has  any  share  in  the  production  of  scurvy.  At  the  san^e 
time,  I  believe,  there  is  no  instance  of  either  cold  or  mois- 
ture producingscurvy,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  faul- 
ty sea  diet. 

1800.]  Under  those  circumstances  which  produce  scur- 
vy, it  commonly  seems  to  occur  most  readily  m  the  persons 
who  are  the  least  exercised  ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable, 
that  couBnement  and  want  of  exercise  may  have  a  g^reat 
sdiare  in  producing  the  disease. 

1801.]  It  appears  that  weakness,  in  wfaatevier  manner 
occasioned,  is  favorable  to  tbe  production  of  scurvy.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  unusual  labor  and  fatigue  may  often 
have  some  share  in  bringing  it  on  :  and  upon  the  same  ac- 
count, it  is  probable,  that  sadness  and  despondency  may  in- 
duce a^weakness  of  the  circulation  ;  imd  therel;^,  as  has 
been  renilarked,  be  favorable  to  tbe  production  of  scurvy. 

1802.]  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  persons  n^ligent 
in  keeping  their  skin  clean  by  washing  and  change  of  cloth- 
ing, are  more  liable  than  other?  to  be  affected  with  scurvy. 

1803.]  Several  of  these  causes,  now  mentipned,  concur- 
ring together,  seem  to  produce  scurvy  ;  but  therpis  no  pro- 
per evidence  that  any  one  of  them  alone  will  produce  it,  or 
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^tbftt  all  dw  ol^  uniting  together  wiU  do  it,  without  the 
particular  cooowrrence  of  the  sea  diet.  Along  with  this, 
however^  several  of  the  other  circiimstances  mentioned, 
have  agreatefiEdct  in  nroducinff  it  sooner,  and  in  a  more 
considerable  degree,  than  should  otherwise  have  happened 
from  th0  diet  alone* 

I804«]  From  this  view  of  the  remote  causes,  it  will  rea^ 
dily  appear,  that  ihe  prevention  of  the  disease  may  ia  some 
measure  depend  upon  the  avoiding  of  those  circumstances, 
which  we  nave  enumerated  as  contributrog  to  bring  on  the 
disease  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  come  on.  At  the 
same  time,  the  only  effectual  means  will  be,  by  avoiding 
the  diet  of  salted  meats  ;  at  least  by  lessening  the  proportion 
t>f  these,  and  using  meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salt ; 
by  using  in  diet  any  kind  of  esculent  vegetable  matter  that 
c|m  be  obtained  ;^  and  especially  by  using  vegetable  matters 
the  most  disposed  to  acescency,  such  as  malt ;  and  by^ 
drinking  a  large  quantity  of  pure  water. 

1805. J  Tbe  cure  of  scurvy  seems  now  to  be  very  well 
ascertained ;  and  when  the  necessary  means  can  be  obtained, 
the  disease  is  commonlv  removed  very  quickly.  The  chief 
means  is  a  food  of  fresh  and  succulent  vegetables,  and  those 
jdmost  of  any  kind  that  are  at  all  esculent.  Those  most 
imnaediately  effectual  are  the  acid  fruits,  and,  as  being  of 
the  same  nature,  all  sort  of  fermented  liquor. 

1806.]  The  plants  named  alkalescent ,  such  as  those  of 
the  garlic  tribe  and  of  the  tetradynamise,^  are  also  particu- 
larly useful  in  the  cure  of  this  disease  ;  fbr,  notwithstanding 
their  appellation,  they  in  the  first  part  of  tbenr  fermentation 
undergo  an  acescency,  and  seem  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 
acescent  matter.  At  .the  same  time,  they  have  generally  in 
their  cpmoosition  an  acrid  matter  that  readily  passes  by 
urine^  probably  by  penpiration ;  and  by  pronging  both 
excretions,  are  useful  in  the  disease.  It  is  probable,  that 
some  plants  of  the  coniferous  tribe,  such  as  the  spruce  fir, 
and  othelrs  possessed  of  a  diuretic  power,  may  likewise  be 
of  some  use. 

1807.]  It  is  sufficiently  probable,  that  milk  of  every 
kind,  and  particularly  its  productions  whey  and  butter- 
milk, may  prove  a  cure  of  this  disease. 

*  The  ptants  of  tbU  clan  ought  to  be  uKd  in  htm  quantitiei,  and  raw.  The  more  active  spe- 
•ies  are  Horse-radish,  Mustard,  WAter^cresi,  Garden-cress^ Scurvjr-grassi  the  milder  species  are. 
Radishes,  Turoiptt  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Brocoli,  &c. 

To  the  above  Ust,  mav  be  added  some  other  antiacorbutics  of  difierent  claaes :  as  Malt,  $plnacli. 


§14  FtJucmcE  OP  pRroc. 


i 9Q80  k  has  been  cooMBflain  thit  Stmm  toMififex Ae 
f(Mtil  auds ;  but  there  is  reeion  to  4oabt  if-  tbey  w  -of 
MF  aemoe,  and  it  is  xertaia  libej  are  not  eSKtual  «e«ie« 
dies.  They  can  hardly  be  thve^m  b  sdch  ^aantity  as  4o 
be  useful  antiseptics  ;  and  as^tbey  ^ODoteean  toMter  iii« 
to  the  composition  of  the  animal  fluids^  and  probably  pass 
off  UQchangad  by  «be  >excpelionS)  so^hey  can  do  Iktk  in 
ehangiof  tbe  atale  ^  the  fluids. 

Id09.]  The  9ve«t  debility  wtHdi-constand^ attands^cur- 
wj^  hm  naturally  led  physicians  to  employ  tonic  and 
atrenrtbeaing  medicines,  partM^uiarly  the  Peruvian  •baiik ; 
but  the  efficaey  of  it  seems  to  aae  vary  doubtful,  it  is  sur- 
prising bow  soon  the  use  of  a  vafptable  diet  i«stores  the 
strength  of  soorbutic  pemons ;  ^loh  seems  to  show  that  the 
preceding  debility  had  defended  upon  the  state  of  the 
fluids ;  and  oousaquently,  till  4he«ouRd  stateof  these  can  be 
restored,  no  tonic  remedy  oan  have  much  effieot:  but  as  the 
Peruvian  bark  has  little  poiter  in  changing  the  state  of  the 
fluids^  so  it  can  have  little  ^ffiict  in  scurvy. 

1810.]  1  ^ahall  conclude  my  observations  upon  tiie  4ne* 
dicioes  employed  in  scurvy,  with  remarking,  that  the  use 
ot  mercury  is  always  manifestly  hurtful. 

1811.]  After  halving  observ^  that  both  the  pnevientioa 
and  cure  of  this  disease  are  now  very  well  known,  it  umj 
seem  unnecessary  to  enter  into  much  discussion  concecning 
its  proximate  cause  :  but  as  such  discussions  can  bavdly  be 
avoided,  and  as  false  opinions  may  in  some  measure  cor- 
rupt the  practice,  I  shall  jrenture  to  sug|;est  here  what  afK 
pears  to  me  most  probable  upon  'the  subject, 

1812.]  Notwithstanding  what  has-been  asserted  by  some 
eminent  persons,  I  trust  to  the  concurring  testimony  of  the 
most  part  of  the  authors  upon  ^  subj^t,  that  in  scurvy 
the  fluids  mflfer  a  ooosiderable  change. 

From  these  authors  we  learn,  that  in  the  blood  drawn 
from  the  veins  of  persons  laboring  under  the  scurvy,  the 
crassamentum  is  different  both  in  color  and  consistence 
from  what  it  is  in  healthy  persons  ;  and  that  at  the  same 
time  t]\p  serum  is  commonly  changed  both  in  color  and 
taste.  The  excretions  also,  in  scoroutic  petsons,  show  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  fluids.  The  breath  is  fetid :  the 
urine  is  always  high  colored,  and  more  acrid  than  usual ; 
and  if  that  acrid  exsudation  from  the  feet,  which  Dt, 
Huln>e  takes  notice  of,  happens  especially  in  scorbutic 
persons,  it  will  be  a  remarkable  proot  to  the  same  purpose^ 
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Bat  however  this  may  be^  tl^re  is  evidence  enough  that 
in  scurvy  the  nataral  state  oiF  the  fluids  is  considerably 
changed.  Further,  I  apprehend  it  may  be  confidently 
presumed  from  this,  that  the  disease  is  brought  on  by  a  * 
particular  nourishment  introduced  into  the  body,  and  is  as 
certainly  cured  by  the  taking  in  of  a  different  diet.  In.the 
latter  case,  the  diet  used  has  no  other  evident  operation » 
thail  that  of  giving  a  particular  state  and  condition  of  the 
fluids. 

1813.]  Presuming  therefore,  that  the  disease  depends 
upon  a  particular  condition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  the 
next  subject  of  inquiry  is.  What  that  condition  may  be  ? 

With  this  view  1  must  observe,  that  the  animal  economy 
has  a  singular  power  of  changing  acescent  aliments,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  render  them  much  more  disposed  to  putre-* 
faction  ;  and  although,  in  a  living  state,  they  hardly  ever 
proceed  to  an  actuuly  putrid  slate  ;  yet  in  gian,  whose 
aliment  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  if  be 
were  to  live  entirely  upon  animal  food,  without  a  frequent 
supply  of  vegetable  aument,  hb  fluids  would  advance  fur* 
ther  towards  putrefacticm  than  is  consistent  with  health. — 
This  advance  towards  putrefaction  seems  to  consist  in  the 
production  and  evolution  of  a  saline  matter  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  vegetable  aliment,  and  could  not  be  prpduc- 
ed  or  evolved  in  it,  but  by  carrying  on  its  fermentation 
to  a  putrefactive  state.  That  this  saEne  state  is  constantly 
in  some  measure  produced  and  evolved  by  the  animal  pro- 
cess, appears  from  this,  that  certain  excretions  of  saline 
matter  are  constantly  made  from  the  human  body,  and  are 
therefore  presumed  necessary  to  its  health. 

From  all  this,  it  may  be  readily  understood,  how  the 
continual  use  of  animal  food,  especially  when  already  in  a 
putrescent  state,  without  a  mixture  of  vegetable,  may  have 
the  eflect  of  carrying  the  animal  process  too  far,  and  par* 
ticularly  of  producing  and  evolving  a  larger  proportion  of 
saKne  matter.  That  such  a  preternatural  quantity  of  saline 
matter  does  exist  in  thei)Iood  of  scorbutic  persons,  appears 
from  the  state  of  the  fluids^above-menticMied.  Ih  will  be  a 
confirmation  of  alt  thit  to- observe,  that  every  interruption 
of  perspiration,  that  is,  the  retention  of  saline  matter,  con^^ 
tributes  to  the  pro4uction  of  scurvy;  and  this  interruption 
is  especially  owing  to  the  appHcation  of  cold,  or  to  what* 
ever  else  weakens  the  force  or  the  circulation,  such  as  the 
neglect  or  want  of  exercise,  fatigue,  or  despondency  of  the 

4e 
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tnind.  K^fcsierves  indeed  to  be  remarked  here,  that  one 
of  the  first  effects  of  the  scurvy  once  induced,  is  very  sood 
\o  occasion  a  great  debiJky  of  the  system,  which  occasions 
of  course' a  more  rapid  progress  of  the  disease.  How  the 
state  of  the  fluids  may  induce  such  a  debihty  is  not  well 
miderstood  ^  but  that  it  does  depend  upon  such  a  state  of 
the  fluids,  is  rendered  sufficiently  presumable  from  what 
has  been  said^  above  with  regard  to  both  the  causes  and  the 
cure  of  scurvy. 

•  1814.]  It  is  posisiHe  that  this  debility  may  have  a  great 
riiare  in  produding  several  of  the  phenomena  of  scur- 
vy ;  but  a  pretematiirally  saline,  and  consequently  dissolv- 
M,  state  of  the  blood,  will  accoimtfor  them  with  more 
probability  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  *necessary  to  persons 
who  are  at  aH  accustomed  to  reason  upon  the  am'mal  eco- 
ftomry,  to  explain  this  matter  more  fully.  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  if  my  opinion  in  supposing  the  proidmate  cause 
6f  scurvy  tobe  apretematurally  saKne  state  of  the  blood, 
be  at  all  founded,  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the 
throwing  into  the  body  along  -with  the  aliment  an  unusual 
quantity  of  salt,,  may  have  a  great  share  in  producing 
tne  disease.  Even  supposing  such  salt  to  suffer  no  change 
in  the  animal  body,  the  effect  of  it  may  be  considerable ; 
and  this  wiB  be  rendered  still  more  probable,  if  it  muy  be 

resumed,  that  aH  neutral  salts,  consisting  of  a  fixed  alka- 
are  changed  in  the  animal  body  into  ati  ammoniacal 
salt  ;  which  I  apprehend  to  be  that  especially  prevailing  in 
scurvy.  If  I  be  at  all  right  in  concluding,  that  meats,  from 
being  saked,  contribute  to  the  production  of  scurry,  it 
will  readily  appear,  how  dangerous  it  may  be  to  admit  the 
(Conclusion  from  another  theory,  that  they  are  perfectly 
kifK)cent. 

1815.]  Having  thus  endeavored  to  explain  what  relates 
to  the  cure  of  scurvy  in  general,  I  judge  it  proper  to  leave 
to  other  authors,  what  relates  to  the  management  of  those 
symptoms  which  require  a  particular  treatment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  J dUN DICE. 

1816.]  T  HAVE  here  passed  over  several  of  (he  titles 
J.  in  my  nosology,  because  they  are  diseases  not 
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cC  ^id  island.  In  tkese^  tberefotre,  I  l^ve;  na  '6H|>erknce  i 
and  wUbovU  that^  the  cooipitiing  fFpm  otber  wriitefs>is  aU. 
ways  extvemely  faUaciou^  For  tbe%&  reasons  I  pnut 
them;  «nd  shall  now  iMily  o£fer  soiue  r^nutfk^  upon  tfaei 
i^bjeql^ef  jaundice,  the  la^t  in  order  tbatl  can  possibly 
ijgitrvoduce  in  my  course  of  Lectures. 

1317.]  The  jaundice  consists. in  a  y eUow. color. of  the» 
skin  over  the  whole  body,  and  particularly  of  tbe  adnata, 
of  the  eye».  This  yellow  color  may  occur  from  difierent 
causes :  but  in  the  jaundice,  hereafter  to.  bie  niorQ  exactly: 
chaCractesised,  I  judge  it  to  depend  upon  ^  quantity  of  bile- 
present  in  the  mass  of  blood ;  and  which,  tbro  wn  outr  upon 
the  surfac^^  gives  its  own  proper  color  to  the  skin  ancleyes. 

1818.]  That  the  disease  depends  upon*  this  we  know, 
particularly  and  certainly  from  tbe  causes  by  Wiuch  it  ist 
produced.  In  order  to  expUuo  these,  I  must  observe,  that 
bile  does  not  exist  in  its  proper  form  in  theinassi  of  blood, 
and  cannot  appear  in  this  form  till  it  has  passed  tbe  secre- 
tory organ  of  the  liver.  Tbe  bile,  thetefore,  cannot  ap« 
pear  ia  tbe  mass  of  blood,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
'that  is,  produce  jaundice  from  any  interruptjton  of  ils  se- 
cretion ;  and  accordingly^  if  jamidice  does  appear,  it  must 
be  in  consequence  of  me  bile,  after  H  had  been  secerned, 
being  agaia  taken  into  the  blood-vessels* 

This  may  happen  in  two  ways ;  either  by  aaintemiptioa 
of  its  exertion,  that  is,  of  its  passage  into  tbe  duodenum^ 
which  by  accuQMilatiBg  it  in  the  biUary  vesssels,  may  give 
occasion  to  its  passing  again  into  the  blood-vessels  ;  or-  it 
may  pass  into  these,  l>y  its  being  .absorbed  .  from  the  ali«« 
mentary  canal,  when  it  happens  to  be  accumulated  there 
in  an  unusqal  quantity^  How  far  the  latter  cause  can  take 
place,  or  in  wnat  circumstacices  it  does  occur,  I  casaot 
clearly  ascertain,  and  I  apprehend  that  jaundioe  is  seldom 
produced  in  that  mannes. 

1819.]  The  former  cause  of  stopped  excretion  may  be 
understood  more  clearly ;  and  we  have  very  certain  prooi 
o£  its  beinff  the  ordinary,  snd  indeed  tbe  ahoost  universal, 
cause  of  this  disease.  Upon  this  sijibject  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  the  interrupted  excretion  of  tbe  bile  must  depend  upon 
an  obstruction  df.tbe  ductus  communis  ohoUdichus ;  tbe 
most  common  cause  of  which  is  a  biliary  concretion  form- 
ed in  tbe  gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  falling  down  into 
the  ductus  communis,  it  being  at  tbe  same  time  of  such  a 
size  as  not  to  pass  readily  thrragh  that  duct  into  the  duo- 
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denum.  Hiis  duct  may  likewise  be  obstructed  by  a  flpas*' 
snodic  ccmstrictton  affecting  it :  and  sudi  spasm  may  hap- 
pen, either  in  the  duct  itseff,  which  we  suppose  to  be  ton- 
tractile  ;  or  in  the  duodenum  pressing  the  sides  of  the  duct 
dose  together  ;  or,  lastly,  the  duct  may  be  obstructed  by  s 
tumor  compressing  it,  and  that  arising  either  in  the  coats 
of  the  duct  itself,  or  in  any  of  the  neighboring  parts  that 
are,  or  may  coiQe  to  be,  contiguous  to  it. 

1820.]  When  such  obstruction  happens,  the  secreted  bite 
must  be  accumulated  in  the  biliary  ducts;  and  from  thraoe 
it  may  either  be  absorbed  and  carried  by  the  lymphatics 
into  the  blood-vessels,  or  it  may  regurgitate  into  Ae  ducts 
tbemselTCs,  and  pass  from  them  directfy  into  the  ascending 
cava.  In  either  way,  it  comes  to  be  diffused  in  the  mass  of 
blood ;  and  from  th^ce  may  pass  by  every  exhalant  vessel, 
aad  produce  tl|e  disease  in  quesUon. 

1821.]  I  bav%  thus  shortly  explained  the  ordinary  pro- 
duction €(f  jaundice :  but  it  must  be  observed  further,  that 
it  is  at  all  times  accompani^  with  certain  other  symptoms, 
such  as  a  whiteness  of  the  f/tces  alvifue^  which  we  readily 
account  for  from  the  absence  of  bile  in  die  intestines  ;  and 
generally,  also,  with  a  certain  conastence  of  the  fseces,  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  so  easy  to  explain.  The  disease  is 
always  accompanied  also  with  urine  of  a  yellow  color,  or 
at  least  with  urine  that  tinges  a  linen  cloth  with  a  yeUow 
color.  These  are  constanUy  attending  symptoms  ;  and 
'  though  not  always,  yet  there  is  commonly,  a  pain  felt  in 
the  epigastnum,  corresponding,  as  we  suppose,  to  the  seat 
of  the  auctus  communis.  The  pain  is  onen  accompanied 
wiUi  vomiting ;  and  even  when  the  pain  is  not  considerable, 
a  vomiting  sometimes  occurs.  In  some  cases,  when  the 
pain  is  considerabb,  the  pulse  becomes  feequent,  full,  and 
Bard,  and  some  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia  appeur. 

1822.1  When  the  jaundice  is  occasioned  by  tumors  of 
the  neighboring  parts  compressing  the  biliary  duct,  I  be- 
lieve the  disease  can  very  seldom  be  cured.  That  such  is 
the  cause  of  jaundice,  may  with  some  probability  be  sup- 
posed, when  it  has  come  on  in  consequence  of  other  dis* 
eaies  which  had  subsisted  long  before,  and  more  especi^ly 
such  as  had  been  attended  with  symptoms  of  obstructed 
viscera.  Even  when  the  jaundice  nas  subsisted  long  widi- 
out  any  intermission,  and  without  any  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium, an  external  compression  is  to  oe  suspected. 

lB2d.]  In  sucA  circumstances,  I  consider  the  disease  as 
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iticurable ;  and  it  is  almost  only  when  the  disease  is  occa- 
sioned by  biliary  concretions  obstructing  the  biliary  duct^ 
that  we  may  commonly  expect  relief,  and  that  our  art  may- 
contribnte  to  the  obtaining  it.  Such  oases  may  be  gene- 
rally known  by  the  disease  frequently  disappearing  and 
returning  again  ;  by  our  finding,  after  the  former  accident, 
bihary  concretions  amongst  the  fieeces ;  and  by  the  disease 
being  frequently  accompanied  with  pain  of  the  epigastrium^ 
and  with  vomitings  arising  from  such  pain. 

1824.]  In  these  cases,  we  know  of  no  certain  and  im- 
mediate means  of  expediting  the  passage  of  the  biliary  con- 
cretions. This  is  generally  a  work  of  time  depending  up- 
on the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  biliary  duct;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  obserire  from  the  size  of  the  siones  which  some- 
times pass  through,  what  dilatation  the  duct  will  admit  of. 
It  proceeds,  however,  faster  or  slower  upon  diilerent  occa- 
sions ;  and  therefore  the  jaundice,  after  a  various  dur^dbn, 
often  ceases  suddenly  and  spontaneously.  It  is  this  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  belief,  that  the  jaundice  has  been  cur- 
ed by  such  a  number  and  such  a  variety  of  different  reme- 
dies. Many  of  these,  however,  are  perfectly  inert,  and 
many  others  of  them  such  as  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
any  effect  in  expediting  the  passage  of  a  biliary  concretion, 
I  shall  here^  therefore,  take  no  notice  of  tte  numerous  re- 
medies of  jaundice  mentioned  by  the  writers  on  the  Materia* 
Mecuca,  or  even  of  those  to  be  found  in  practical  authors ; 
but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  mention  of  those  that  may 
with  probability  be  supposed  to  favor  the  passage  of  tlie 
concretion,  or  remove  the  obstacles  to  it  which  may  oecun 

1825.]  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  it  is  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  attended  to,  that  as  the  distension  of  the  bilia- 
ry duct,  by  a  hard  mass  that  does  not  easily  pass  through  it, 
may  exoite  inflammation  there ;  so,  in  persons  of  tolerable 
vigor,  blood-letting  may  be  an  useful  precaution ;  and  when 
much  pain,  together  with  any  degree  of  pyrexia,  occurs, 
it  becomes  an  absolutely  necessary  remeay.  In  some  in- 
stances of  Jaundice  accompanied  with  these  symptoms,  I. 
have  found  the  blood  drawn  covered  with  an  inflammatory 
crust  as  thick  as  in  cases  of  pneumonia. 

1826.]  There  is  no  means  of  pushing  forward  a  biliary 
concretion  that  is  more  probable  than  we  action  of.  vomit- 
ing ;  which,  by  compressing  the  whole  abdominal  viscera, 
and  particularly  the  lull  and  distended  gall-bladder  and  bi- 
liary vessels,  may  contribute,  sometimes  gently  enough,  t% 
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the  dilatation  of  the  biliary  duct.  Accordingly  voviitiog 
has  oftea  been  found  useful  for  this  purpose  ;  but  at  the 
same  tioae  it  is  possible,  that  the  force  exected  in  the  act  of 
vomiting  may  be  too  violent,  and  therefore  gently  vomits 
ought  only  to  be  employed.  And  either  when,  by  the  Jong 
continuance  of  the  jaundice,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
size  of  the  concretion  then  passing  is  large  ;  or  more  espe- 
cially when  pain  attending,  the  disease  gives  apprehension 
of  inflkmmation,  it  may  be  prudent  to  avoid  vomiting  al- 
together. 

1827.]  It  has  been  usual  in  the  jaundice  to  employ  pur- 
gatives ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  action  of  the  intestines 
may  excite  the  action  of  the  biliary  ducts,  and  thus  favor 
the  expulsion  of  tifp  biliary  concretion  :  but  this,  I  think, 
canned  be  of  much  effect ;  and  the  att^qpting  it  by  the  fre- 
<]|uent  use  of  purgatives,  may  otherwise  hurt  tbe  patient. 
l*or  this  reason  I  apprehend,  that  purgatives  can  never  be 
proper,  exeepting  when  there  is  a  slow  and  botind  beUy.* 

182;$.]  As  tbe  relaxation  of  the  skip  coptributes  to  relax 
the  whole  system,  and  particularly  to  relieve  the  constric- 
tion of  subjacent  parts;  so,  when  the  jaundice  isattei^ded 
with  pain^  iomentations  of  the  epigastrium  npay  be  gf  service. 

1829.]  As  the  solids  of  the  livmg  body  are  very  flexible 
and  yielding  ;  so  it  is  probable,  tiiat  biliary  concr^ons 
vould  in  many  cases  find  the  biliary  duct  readily  adm^  ot 
such  dilatation  as  to  render  their  passage  through  it  etisy, 
were  it  not  that  the  distension  occasions  a  preteirnatuial 
spasniodic  contraction  of  the  ports  beiaw.  Upon  this  ac- 
count, opium  is  often  of  great  benefit  in  jaundice ;  and  tbe 
benefit  resulting  {hnn  its  use,  proves  sufficiently  the  truth 
of  the  theory  upon  which  tbe  using  of  it  has  be^  founded. 

1830.]  It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  a  solvent  of  hi- 
liiry  concretions,  which  might  be  applied  to  them  in  the 
g^U-bladder  or  biliary  ducts,  was  discovered  ;  but  none  such^ 
so  far  as  1  know,  has  yet  been  found  ;  and  tiie  emplojrmeat 
of  soap  in  this  disease,  I  consider  as  a  frivolous  attempts 
Or.  White  of  York  bf»  ftund  a  solvent  of  biliary  concr&- 
tbns  when  these  are  out  of  the  body ;  but  there  is  not  tte 
least  probability  that  it  could  reach  them  while  lodged 
within.    . 

*  The  good  eflects  of  nurgativef.  In  reiAovinir  biUary  coiKrettom  in  the  doct,  are  mflkJeiMlf 
appareat  by  d^\j  experience.  It  is  tnio,  indeed,  that  all  pusuuvcfi  have  not  rt)is  «rfipect«  es^te- 
cUtty  nich  as  are  of  a  Rcntle  and  s?ow  operatinn.  The  drastic  parges,  however,  whose  action  it 
both  brisk,  and  o(  long  contteuanqc,  have  fFpqti«ntly  been  attended  widi  good  e&cis.  fpiV 
tormiiic  of  these  brisit  drastics  have  been  desotbed  in  tbe  notes  on  articie  1(584. 
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Aksctssfs  anduicfrjffiiecBXLteB 

of  their  different  stktes,         254 
Aciij  employed  in  fever,  1S4 

pefiigerant  in  fever,  ibid 

Acthn  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
how  increased  for  prevent- 
iA^  the  recurrences  of  the 
paroxysms  of  intermitting 
fever,  230 

Adynampe^    .  1170 

Amenorrbaai  994 

from  retention,  995 

when  occurring,  997 

symptoms  of,  998 

causes  of,  999—1000 

cure  of,  iOOl— 5 

itdm  suppression,  995' 

when  occurring,  1007 

symptoms  of,  1009 

causes  of,  1007 — 8 

cure  of,  1010^-1 1 

Ammtkif  1599 

Anasarca  f  '  1669 

the  character  of,  iMd 

phenomena  of,  1669—74 

cure  of,  1675—97 

distinguirited  feom  Leuco- 
phlegmatta,  i67a 

St,  AntJbony'j  Fire.  See  Erythema* 
Antimonial  Bmetic/fetaphycd 
in  fevers,  181 

their  different  kinds,  ibid 

the  adihinistration  of  them 
in  fevers,  18S-*186 

Antiphlogistic  Regimen,  129  - 

how  conducted,  ISO 

when  employed  in  intermit- 
teht  fever,  254 

Antispasmodics,  employed  in 

fe^vers,  152—187 

Aphtha,  782 

Apoplexy,  1093 


Apoplexf,  distingushed  from 
palsy,  ibid 

distingiushed  from  syncope  ibid 
predisponent  cause  of,  1094 
exciting  causes  of,  1097-1 1 14-15 
proximate  cauaes  of,  1099 — ^20 
Serosa,  proximate  cause  of  1 11 3 
prognostic,  1 121—22 

frequently  ending  in  be- 
miphl^a,  1121 

prevention  of,  1123 

whether  sanguine  or  serous, 
sdmulants  hurtful  in  it  1135-36 
from  powers  that  destroy 
the  mobility  of  the  ner- 
vous power,  1137 
cure  of,                       1  l^to— S« 
Apyrexia,  24 
Ascites,                                       17 10 
diaracter  of,                         ibid 
its  -various  seat,            171 1—1 2 
the  phenomena  of,       171 5 — 14 
its  particular  seat  difficultly 

ascertained,  1715 

the  cure  of,  1716—18 

Asthma,  1374 

phenomena  of,  1376 

exciting  causes  o^  1382 

proximate  cause  of,  1385 

distinguished    from    other 

kinds  of  dyspnoea,  138^ 

sometimes  occasions  phthi- 
sis pulmonalis,  1387 
frequently  ends  in  hydro- 
thorax,  ibid 
seldom  entirely  cured,      ■  \  38d 
Astringents,  employed  in  in- 
termittent fevers,  231 
joinid  with  aromatics,  em-  ' 
ployed    in    intermittent 
fbvers                                ibid 
johied  with  bitters,  employ- 
ed in  intermittent  fevers,  ibid 
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AtrahiliSf  '  4038 

jiirofhim  lb  alvi  floxUi  1608 

d^iliuiny  1607 

hiaiiltoniin»  *  I608 

infimtilli,  1606 

]actaiitiuin»  BAd 

Uteralisy      *  1607—18 

a  leuconiicea»  1608 

nenrosa*  1607 

nutricum,  1608 

a  pt^alitma  ibid 

radmica,  1606 

«cnilii,  1607—12 

Jura  B^kpHcmf  1 307 

B. 
Mitten  employed  in  intermit- 
tent fevers^  881 
joined  with  istringenti,  em- 
ployed in  intermittent8»  .     ibid 
Uttering,  \Xa  eflfects,       189-^197 
Its  mode  of  operatioo  in  the 

cure  of  fevers,  1 90—194 

when  to  be  employed  ia 

fevers,  195 

where  to  be  applied  infevers  196 
Bhodlettii^f  the  employment 
of  it  in  -fevers,  1 38—1 43 

the  drcimistances  directing 

its  use  in  fevers,  148 

the  administration  of  it  in 

fevers.  143 

when  employed  in  intennit- 
tent  fevers,  S34 

C 
CaebexieSf   character  of  the 

class,  1600 

Cacbexu  the  term,  bow  appli- 
ed by  authors,  1601 
Calculus  RgnaHjf  428 
CoIm  nitrata  antimonuf  its  use 

in  fevers,  183—185 

Camine  Madneu^  1526 

the  cure  of,  1 526 — 1 528 

Cardialgia^  1428 

CardiiiSi  883 

oi  the  chronic  kind,  ibid 

Csm/,  1093 

Catapb^Mi  ibid 

Catarrh^  1045 

predi'qKMition  tCi,  1046 

symptoms  of,  1047 

remote  causes  of,  1046 

proKimate  cause  of,  lo56 


Catarrb^oatGif,  ^  1064 

produces  phthisis,  io&4 

passes  into  pneumonia,        1053 

produces  a  peripneumonia 

notha,  1055 

Omtffrrbi  eonUigiout^  1061 

Catarrinuf  st^hcatknuf  376 

Cbonr/v,  metnod.of  treating,  1782 

Chicken  PoXf  €80 

how    distinguidied    from 

small  pox,  631 

Cbmcai^hf  1408 

contagioos,  ibid 

frequently     accompanied 

•  with  fever,  i4il 

phenomena  of,  140S 

prognostic  in,  *  M14 

cure  Q^  1415 

CblorojtSf  997 

CholerOf  1454 

symptoms  of,  1454—57 

remote  causes  c^         1559—41 

proximate  cause  of,  1455 

■  cure  of,  1463 — €S 

CboreOf  1348 

phenomena  o^  1348 — 54 

cure  of,  1355 

CKroiiif  weakness,  1191 

CtUiacOf  1494 

Coldi  its  operations*  88 

absolute,  ibid 

relative,  89 

Its  general  elects  on  the 

buman  body,  90— 91 

iu  morbid  effects,  92 

moderates  the  violence  of 

reaction  in  fever,  135 

its  tonic  power,  how  to  be 
employed  in  fevers,  205 

CoU  drink,  an  useful  tonic  in 
fevers,  206 

the  limitation  of  its  use  in 

fevers,  207 

air  applied  in  fevers,  208 

water  applied  to  the  sur&ce 
of  the  body  in  fever*,  205-209 
CdiCf  1436 

symptoms  of,  1436—59 

proximate  cause  o^  1440 

cure  of,  1442 

Devondkire,  1452 

ofPoitou,  ibid 

9ure  o^  1451 
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t^fMf 

1093 

Ccmataf 

1092 

ContaghfUf 

78 

their  supposed  rariety. 

79 

Cotnmlj$9iUf 

1S53 

CorpuUncyt^ 

1699 

CjnancbCf 

SOO 

maUgiUh 

Sll 

paroiUUMf 

939 

831 
301 

fratbeaUsy 

318 

M  affixdng  ki&iits»  899—^99 

the  cure  of  it. 

330 

^/j^> 

490 

'  DajSf  critica],  In  fevers,  107—194 
Doocrdacalf  lis 

Dbi/ifry  the  causes  of  in  general  lOO 
the  4llrect  caoses  of,  ibid 

the  indirect  causes  of,  ibid 

the  causes  of  in  kfrer^  loi 

Dibilltj  in  feTcrs,  the  symp- 
toms of>  104 
how  obviated,   •                   909 

Hf/MwM  in  general,        1530— «1 
in  fever  oftwo  kinds,  45 

or  kumnty  without  lever, 

1551—58 

Diahiteif  1500 

syfltptoiBS  of,  1505—19 

remote  causes  of,  1 505 

proximate  cause  of,     1511—13 
cure  of,  1514 

^ueta  Jqueof  157 

JDunrbtfat  146« 

distinguidied  from  dysen- 
tery, 1467 
distinguished  from  cholera  1468 
proidmate  cause  of,  1469 
remote  causes  ci,  1479—^4 
cure  of|  1495—1504 
Miasih  1481 
€oiiipfaiiWf  1509 
mucosa^  1489 

M>iatheju  phiogutiuh         68—947 
how  remov^,  966 

Bilventst  then:  use  in  fevevs 

154—158 

DUimses^  the  distingnidiing  of 
them,  how  attahied»  9 

the  pievention  of  thsBy  OA 
whatfonndod,  .  $ 


Dheiuesy  the  cure  qf  thesi  on 

what  founded,  4 

DrypsieSf  1646 

m   general   the  cause  of 

them,  1647 

of  the  breast.    See  Hjdro^ 

of  the  lower  bdly.     See 

Dysenteryf  1066 

contagious,  1074 

remote  causes  Of,  1071 

proximate  cause  of,  1076 

cure  of,  1079 

use  of  mild  cathartics  to  be 

frequently  repeated  in  it,  ibid 

rhubsurb  improper  in  it,        ibid 

Djfsenteria  Ma^  i069 

l^smeifrrbmth  lOlS  * 

Dyspepsia^  1190 

remote  causes  of,  1198 

proximate  cause  of,  1 193 

cure  of,  1901 

flatulence  in  k,  cure  of,       1991 

heartburn  In  it,  cure  of.       Ibid 

painsofstomachin,cureof,  ibid 

vomkinglnityCttreo^        ibid 

Dyspnaa^  1966 

£ 
Bfflitvia^  human,  85 

from  marshes,  ibid 

BmaaatUmSi  1601 

causes.of,  1603— -Id 

cure  of  I690 

Smamio  menshmh  997 

£metiesf  suited  to  the  cure  of 
fevers,  174 

their  eflfects,  176— 180 

a  mean  of  removing  SfMsm,  170 
the  administration  of  in  le- 
vers, 175 
their  use  in  intennittent  fe- 
vers,                        SS0-*«39 
Smproitkotenoif                       1967 
Bnteritiif                                  404 
phlegmonic  or  erithematic,  iUd 
causes  of,                           406 
cureo^                              408 
BpUepsy,                             "  198S 
phenomena  of,                  1984 
proximate  cause  o^            1985 
ramdte^uses  of,               1986 
predispoaent  causes  0^      laii 
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£/f  A^^  synqnthie,  1317 

cure  ofy  1S18 

idiopathic«  1S17 

"  cure  o^  1320 

the  caute«  of  it,  807 

the  yafious  drcumsUaces 

<jf  it,.  806-p-^17 

the  management  and  cure 
of,  813—628 

Briilpelajf  274 

ot  the  face,  707 

symptoms  of,  704'— 707 

prognosis  of,  .705 

proximate  cause  of  €96 

cure  of,  707— 7io 

phJegmonodes  ia  diSSsnnt 

pjvts  of  the.  body  71 1 

attending  putrid  fever,         7 1 2 
Efjtbemot  ^74 

Bacantbematay  584 

BxercUcf  usehil  in  intermit* 
jtent  fevers,  231 

F 
Fasnting.  See  Sjnc9pe^  1 1 70 

.  Fatmtyt  l^SO 

jRrtfr,  a  remote  cause  (^  fever,   97 
Ferverf  8 

strictly  so  called,  the  cha- 
racter of,  8^-^2 
phenomena  of,  8 
Temote  causes  of,  are  of  a 

sedative  nature,  S6 

proximate  cause  of,  33 

atony  of  the  extreme  vmseli^ 
a  principal  circumstance   . 
in  the  proximate  cause  of 
it,  43—44 

q;>a8m,  a  principal  part  in 
the  proximate  cause  of  it,    40  > 


f;r«vfr,  named  synocfca,  m 

synochusy  G9 

typhus,  67 

hectic,  74 

intermittent,  the  pirox- 

ysms  o^  described,  K) 

the  cold  stage  of,  ii 

the  hot  stage  o^  ilnd 

the  sweating  stage  of,       ibid 

of  a  tertian  period,  25 

of  a  quartan  period,         ibid 

of  a  quotidian  period,      ibid 

caused  by  marrii  effluvia,  84 

bile  not  the  cause  of  it,      51 

cure  of,  29t 

its  paroxysms,  howi»^ 

vented,  229 

attended  with  phlogis- 
tic diathesis,  23€ 
attended  with  congesti- 
tion  in  the  abdominal 
viscera                         M 
remittent,  sc 
Fluxesf  without  fever.     See 

Profttpvia* 
Fluor-  alb&tu.     See    JUwr^    • 

rbtta* 
Fomeniaikn  of  the  louver  ex-. 

tremities,  its  use  in  fevers,  199 
Fomites  of  contagion,  82 

Funetmst  inteflectual,  disoiw 
.    dersof,  U29^^so 

G 
Otmgrene  of  inflamed  paits, 

the  cause  of,  *  255—258 

marks  of  the  tendency  to  .    857 
nuurks  of  its  having  come  OS,  ib 
GastrstUf  384 

phlegmonic  or  erythematic,  385 
phlegmonic,  the  seat  of,       il^ 
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G^mtf  distinguished  from 

rheumatism^  525 

predisponeot  causes  of  493—499 
occasional  causes  ofy  50 1—504 
proxhnate  cause  of»  526 — 532 
not  a  morbific  matter,  528 

M^fular,  described,     5Q5-— 517 
pathology  of>  532 

cure  of,  563 — 572 

no  effectual  or  safe  reme- 
dy yet  found  for  the 
cure  of  it,  538 

medicines  employed  for  it  655 
whether  it  can  be  radi-, 

cally  cured,  539 

treatment  in  the  inter- 
vals of  paroxysms,         54 1 
treatment  in  the  time  of 

paroxysms,  559 

regimen  during  the  pa- 
roxysms, 560 
external   applications, 

how  fu*  safe,        567-^569 
blpod-lctting  in  the  in* 

tervals  ofparoxysms,    552 
Uood-letting     in     the 

time  of  paroxysms,        562 

costiveness  hurtnil,  558 

laxatives  to  be  employed,  ibid 

effects  of  alkalines,  557 

of  Povtiand  powdery      656 

Irregular t  517 

AtwiiCf  573—578 

pathologY  oiy  533 

cure  of,  579—581 

Retroeedmtf  521 

pathology  of,  5S4 

cure  of,  579 — 581 

MuplaeeJ,  522 

pathology  of,  535 

cure  o^  582 — 583 

TrMjJatedf  two  particular 

cases  of,  524 

H 

Hematemejisf  1016 

arterial  and  venous,  l026 


ILemcturiOf  109$ 

idiopathic,  improbable  1032-33 
calculosa,  ,  1036. 

cure  of,  1037 

violenta,  103S 

from  suppresnon  of  ac- 
customed discharges,      1040 
putrida  1042 

spuria  et  hUeritia,  1043 

ILern$p}egiay  \  139 

causes  of,  1140 

frequently  occasioned  by 

apoplexy,  1141 

frequently  altemates  with 

apoplexy,  1143 

cure  of,  1151 

stimulants,  of  ambiguous 

use  in,  1159 

stimulants,  external,  in,      1160 
Hamoptjju, 
the  symptoms  of        837 — 839 
the  causes  of,    759-62-829-835 
how  distinguished  from  o- 

ther  spittings  of  blood  840-44 
cure  of,  845 — 51 

^ILcmorrJbagia  uterif  965 

Hemorrbagjff 
active  or  passive  734 

character  of,  735 

arterial,  748 

venous,  767 

the  causes  of  the  different 
(pecies  appearing  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life,  749-773 
general  phenomena  of,  737-742 
the  remote  causes  of,  77$ 

cure  of,  775 

—whether  to  be  attempt- 
ed hj  art,  775—80 
prevention  of  the  first  at^ 
tacks,  or  of  the   recur- 
rence of,                  781 — 788 
treatment  of  when  pre- 
sent,                         788—804 
symptomatic,  1014 
Hemorrboidei  vesicitf  1041 
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tUm^rrbmtt   pardcuUrtf 
witfa  the  fConiKlit 

BepMtirrbmat  1482 

H^idtf  411 

acute  and  cfaroirie»  ibid 

acute  tTaBptonis  of,    41 1— 414 
commncd    with    pneu- 
monic iirflamiiutioa,     415 
lemote  cauaet  of  tt»  fliid 

•eat  of»  417 

Tarious  exit  of  pot  pfo* 

dncedint  4S0 

cureofy  481 

chronic*  the  seat  0^  417 

how  discovered,  4S2 

JiMj^wf^fM^v*    See  CiMi* 

C99^^  1403 

tbtror%  inpressiOB  o^  em* 
ployed  in  intennktent 
fcwB,  SSI 

Bmtum  effluriay  the  cause  of 
fcfer,  8 1 

body,  its  temperature^  88 

body  has  a  power  of  ge- 
nerating heatt  ibid 

Jfydrotborojh  1498 

where  seated,  1899 

symptoms  c^  1 709-«04 

wen  combined  with  oni* 

verssl  dropsy,  -  1705 

proximate  cause  of  1707 

cure  of,  1708—09 

paracentesis,  m  it,wliea 
proper,  1709 

ffypwrcatbarsis  1478 

J^^fpoebondriiuiif  -  1925 

phenomena  oi^  ibid 

distmguished  froas  dys- 
pepsia, 12S7 
proxunate  cau^e  of,  1 83 1 
cure  of,  1933 
treatment  of  the  mind  in,    1845 

HjjUrUh  h51^ 

symptoms  of  1516—17 

paroxysm  or  fit  described,  ibid 
rarely  appean  in  males,  1518 
how  distinguiriied   from 

hypochondriasis,  i5l9'--80 
pfoxhnate  cause  o^  1583 

analogy  between  and  cpi- 

hiisy,  1584 


ifytUfiOf  can  alp  isftf 

HMmtuMt  1518 

Bfs$eruf  diseatt.    See  Hfsitna. 

fmrnt/  powder,  its  vse  ia 

fever,  183 

JmrnHit^  I8I6— tl7 

causes  o&  lavt— 88 

erne  o^  1M4— 30 

Irtermst    See  Jtmmdiet^ 
JSac  passioD*    See  Bnu^ 
HetUf  1438 

Imp^igimh  1738 

chancteraftfaeonler«         ibid 
LtMgettiM.    See  Dy^ef^t^ 
Jn/lasumukitt  phenaiien^  <£,  835 
internal,  the  maita  <df  838 

the  strteof  the  blood  i8»  837 
the  proximate  cause  o^  839 
not  dependmg  upon  a  len-. 

tor  of  the  blood,  841 

spasm  the  proximate  casae 

o^  8^—848 

terminated  by  resohitioB^     849 
by  suppuratioo, 
by  gangrene^ 
by  sdirhus, 
byefliisioB, 
by  blisters, 
by  exsttdatioB, 
;  the  vemote  causes  of, 
the  cure  of  in  general, 
by  resolution. 


850 
iSS 
858 
859 
860 
861 
262 
264 

ibid 
thecureoft  when  tending 
to  suppuration,         2«t — 70 
when  tending  to  gan« 
grene^  871 

its*  general  dirisiona,  873 

more  strictly  cutaneous,       874 
of  the  bladder.    See  C^sikmt* 
of  the  brain.    See  Phroiku^ 
aftiieheart   BctCartUiis. 
of  the  intestines.  Ste  EwUritu* 
of  die  kidneys.  Set  Nsphritii. 
of  the  liver.    See  HepoHtk* 
ai  the  lunjis.    See  Pmemmoms, 
of  the  pencardbmi*    See  Peri' 

carditis* 
of  the  peritoQ»ins.    See  Peri- 


of  the  spleen.    See  Splmitit. 
ni  Ae  atoraach.   Sat  ikutritij* 
•f  thenteni^  4Sl 
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Mumit^  1686 . 

cAuseaofy  1551—58 

of  difierent  fpccte8»  1558 

partial  and  general,  differ* 
ence  of>  1576 

a.iemote  cause  of  fever,  97 

Itttermiuw$  offever^  ^  84 

JbtfervaJ  rf fiver  %  ibid 

hitwnesetntui^  1681 

character  of  the  ordcTf  ilwd 
K 
Kmt^sevik  See  SertpMs. 

Li 

LiueopblegmaHaf  1670 

JUucorrbtfOf  984 

character  of,  985 
appearance  (tf  the  matter 

dischai^Sred  in,  966«-991 

the  causes  o^  967 

the  efl^U  of»  989 

the  cure  of,  992 

tttbarguSf  1093 

JJeKUfy  1470 

M 
Madmeu.  SeeJttfW. 
Canine.  See  CMflr. 
Mamof  1559 

the  symptoma  ^t  ibid 

the  reiaote  cauaet  o6    156o*69 
thetreatAentof,  1563^75 

occurring     in  '  sanguine 

tCQopenunents,  1577 

in  sanguine  tempenunents, 

cureo^  1578 

Martorest  1601 

Marsb  rflmfUh  cause  of  fever,   84 

MOiuleJt  632 

thesyaiptoQiso^        686—641 

Che  nature  of,  64S 

the  cure  c^  644—649 

1^  a  putrid  kind,  642 

Medkine,  the  institi^ions  oi^       i 

Mdmmf  1016 

JUeiimeMuh  1576 

iiow  difti^gttishedfipom  hf- 

pochoo&asi^         1588—89 

the  character  of,         1583—90 

the  proximate  cause  o4      1^91 

the  treatment  of,  1598»88 

iUancboUc  tempenfmmh       1230 


MtnotriHijgi^ff  965 

active  or  paasivt, .  .  ibid 

when  a  disease,  967—74 

effects  of,  971 

proximate  cause  of,  976 

remote  causes  q^  977 

cure  of,  979 

Menses^  immoderate  flow  of 
them*    See  Menorrifagh* 

MitalUc  tonieSf  employ^  in 
intermittent  fevers,  231 

ia/^j,  refrigerant,  136 

Meteoriswms  1634 

Miasmata  f  78 

Miiioij  fiver  i 
the  general  history  of,  7l3«-'7l4 
oftwokinds»redandwhtte»  715 
white,  symptoms  ofy    7 1 6»»7 1 8 
the  cure  of,  .719 

Morbui  c^UaetUf  1494 

mucosutf  1069 

mgert  1028 

N 

Nepbrithf  W 

the  symptoms  o^  iUd 

the  remote  causes  of,  426 

the  cure  o^  489 

Neroom  Dsjeojes.  See  Neurones. 

NeUrasejf  1089 

NentralsalUf  diaphoretic  in 
fevm,  159—161 

refrigerant  in  fevers,  1 35 

'Nosology^  Methodical,  8 

O 

OheMtyp  when  a  disease^        1628 

Oneiiidjniat  1599 

Opbtbai$ma^  878 

membranarum,  ibid 

its  diferent  dq^rees  279—880 

its  remote  causes,  ^80 

the  care  of,  888—890 

tarsi,  278 

the  cure  o^    ,         288—890 

(hiatejf  employed  in  the  hot 

stage  of  intermittent  fevers  283 

in  the  interval  of  intermit* 

tent  fevers,  831 

0pistb9t9nis.    See  Tetanus. 
P 

MMtati&n  of  the  heart,        1056 
the  phenomena  0^  ibid 

the  causes  o^  1857 

the  cure  of,  1864 


IK    D   EX. 


distinguish.  fix>m  apoplexy  1093 
causes  (A^  1 140 

ParacsMtesU  in  ascites,  when 
to  be  attempted,  1718 

hydrothoraxywhen  pr(^)ery  1709 
Paraphrenitu,  84S 

Paroxysm  of  intermittent  fe- 
vers, the  recurrence  how 
to  be  prevented,  329 

Pemphigus^  731 

PericardULtf  383 

Perifneumotua  notbay  376 

symptoms  of,  379 

pathology  of,  380 

the  cure  of,  38 1-7^82 

some  symptoms  explained,  350 
Perspneumonjf  542 

PeritonitUf  964 

Piruvlan  iarkf  not  a  specific,  213 
its  tonic  power,  214 

when  prefer  in  fever,  2 1 5 

how  effectually  employed,    3 1 6 
the  administration   of,   in 

intermittent  fevers,  232 

the  tonic  chiefly  employed 
in  intermittent  fevers,         ibid 
PgieehiUf  733 

PhUgmojUf  235 

PblegmoHy  «74 

Pbremtisf  291 

the  character  of,  293 

the  remote  causes  of,  294 

the  cure  of,  295—799 

Phrensj.  $^  Phrtnku 
Pifjjtc,  practice  of,  how  taught,    1 
theory  of,  how  employed,        4 
Pbpcomih  17  Id 

PbtlHJu  puJmonaluf  the  gene- 
ral character  of,  852 
always  with  an  ulceration 

of  the  lungs,  854 

the  puscoufiihed  up  in,  how 

distinguished  from  mucus,  855 
accomp.  with  hectic  fever,  856 
the  various  causes  of  it,  862 
from  hsemoptysis,  863—864 
from  pneumonia,  865—^68 
from  catarrh,  869—872 

from  asthma,  874 

fi-om  tubercles,  875^-88 1 

from  calcareous  matter  in 
the  hings,  $83 


jPi^ibtxi/^slifi.  if  contagious,  881* 
from  tubercks,  symptoms,  8S8 
its  different  durakon,  895 

the  prognosis  in,  896 

the  cure  of,  898<«-925 

thi  treatment  of  when  via. 

ing  from  tubercles,  90S»-^M. 
the    palliation  of    symp- 
toms, 921'->923 

Plafuci  general  character  of,  664 
phenomena  of,  ibid 

principal  symptoms  of,        666 
proximate  cause  of,  667 

prevention  of,  669—684 

cure  of,  685—694 

Plewr'uyt  341 

Pleurojthotonos.  See  Tetanus. 

Ptteumomaf  or  PrMtmomc  Itf 
ftammatioHf  334 

general  symptoms  oC^  335—339 
seat  of,  34<>*-s44 

prognosis  of,  352«-360 

cure  of,  361 

the  manaj^ement  of  blood* 

letting  in  the  cure  of,  36f-36t 
the  use  of  purgatives  in,  370 
the  use  of  emetics  in,  371 

the  use  of  blisters  in,  372 

the   means  of   promoting 

expectoration  m,  373 

^e  use  of  sweating  in,         374 
the  use  of  opiates  in,  375 

PofyjarciUf  when  a  disease  1623 
cnre  of,  1 624-726 

Pro/htviA,  1044 

cmaracter  of  the  class,  ibid 

Pidjey  the  sUte  of  the,  du- 
ring the  paroxysm  of  an 
intermittent  fever.  If 

Purging^  its  use  ro  continu- 
ed fevers,  144 
Intermittent  fevers,              234 
Puii  how  produced,               1250 
Putrescency  of  the  fluids  in 
fever,  the  symptoms  of,  105 
the  tendency  to  in  fever, 
how  tobe  corrected,  222-226 
Pylorus f  Scirrhous.  See  Dyspepsia. 
Pf/Tjriif,  character  of  the  dass,    6 
orders  of  the  class,  7 
Pyrosis  f                                     1428. 
symptoms  of,                      1432 
I»t>ximate  cause  o^            1414 


I   N  D  E   X. 


fyrojjji  remote  onieft  o^      148S 

cureofy  1435 

Pjrosit  SuecUa  of  SaavageSy    1489 

Q 

Qmnsf.    Ste  Cjnanebe. 

R 

RackHht  1730 

'     JitBortginy  1721 

remote  causes  of^     17>»— 1724 

phenomena  of^  1725 

proximate  cause  of^    1 726- 1 729 

cure  of,  1730—1737 

lUatthn  of  the  system,  59 

violent  in  fever,  symptoms*  103 

violence  of,  how  moderated,  127 

RefiriferanUt  the  use  of  them 

in  fever,  134 

Jt^mediesf,  table  of  those  em- 
ployed m.continujed  fevers,  227 
Rftmjsiam  of  fever,  26 

Rejtihaivn   of  inflammation, 
.  howproduced,  249 

Reypiratsoftf  changes,  during 

paroxysm  of  an  mtermittent,  is 
RtvoluHoTiy  diurnal,  in  the  hu- 

.  naan  body,  $S 

RJbeumatitmfSLCUtc  or  chronic,  432 

jkutef  remote  causes  of,       435 

proximate  cause  of,  444 — 459 

symptoms  of,  4S8-*446 

cure  of,  460— 469 

CJbromcf  symptoms  of,  449 

how  distinguish^  from  the 

acute>  450 

proximate  cause  of,  471 

cure  of,  472—475 

how  distinguishedfrom  gout,  525 

RicietJ.    See  RacAiiU* 

Rase.    See  Erytbenuu 

S 
Scarlet  Pever^    .  650 

the  symptoms  of,  ess 

different  from  cyxianchema- 

llgna,  650—654 

the  cure  of,  65e^^es 

Scrophuiaj  1739 

the  phenomena  of,  1739 — 1750 
the  proximate  cause  of,  1751 
not  contagious,  1752 

not  arising  from  the  lues 

venerea,  i753 

the  cure  of,  1754-^60 

MMntificut  1607 


Scurvy  f  1790 

remote  causes  of,     1793 — isos 

cure  of  1805— lo 

proximate  cause  of,    1812^15 

Slnap'umsf  effects  of  them,       197 

Skitif  affections  of.  See  Impetigines. 

Small  Poxy  gen.  character  of,   586 

symptoms  of  distinct  kind,  588 

of  confluent  kind,      589-592 

general  differences  between 

distinct  and  confluent,      59S 
causes   of  these  differ- 
ences, 594—599 
prognosis  in,  592 
cure  of,                       600—629 
inoculation  of,  601 
the  several  practices  of, 
which  it  consists,           60e 
imj>ortance  of  several  prac- 
.  tices  belonging  to,  60S— 614 
management  of  small  pox 
received  by  infection,  615-629 
Sod  ay                                            1428 
Spasmy  internal,  means  of 

removing  in  fevers,  152—187 
the  proximate  cause  of  in- 
flammation, 243—248 
Spasmodic  affections  without 
.   fever,            .  1251 
of  the  animal  functions,      1 254 
of  the  vital  functions,         1356 
of  the  natural  functions,      1 428 
Sphacelus^  25$ 
Splenitis^                                     424 
Stimulantsy  when  to  be  em- 
ployed in  fevers,  217 
their  use  in  intermittent 
fevers,                               239 
Stomacbi^  its  consent  with  the 
vessels  on  the  surfsuce  of 
the  body,  44 
Sudorijicsy  arguments  for  their 
use  in  fevers,                   1 63—167 
against  their  use  in  fevers,    164 
Suppuration  of  inflamed  parts, 
the  causes  of,                   251 
the  marks  of  tendency  to,  ibid 
formed,  the  marks  of,          ibid 
Surface  pf  the  body,  its  con- 
sent with  the  stomach,        44 
SnvellingSf%ttitni{.    See  Intumes" 
'centia* 
adipose,  '                           1622 
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.immUkigSf  flatulent,  1097 

waterjr.  See  Drtfsks. 

Sweating^   when  nuitful   m 
continued  ferers,  165 

inks  for  the  conduct  of 

in  continued  fcTere,  1^ 

use  of  in  lotermitteBt  fe^ 
Tcrs,  230 

Sjfuo^,  phenomena  of  mo 

remote  canies  of,     1 1 73—1 1 78 
predisposition  tcs  1184 

cureot,  1189 

cUstinguished    from    apo- 
plexy, 1093 

Sffiocifa.    See  Fever* 

Sftiochtu.    See  Fever. 

SjpMHi^  1761 

originaHy  from  Amenca,     ^762 
how  propagated,  176S 

and  gonorrhoea,  how  distin- 


4Bff 

484— i90 

1S82 


1^29 
{bid 
ibid 
ihid 

1633 
1686—37 

1638—45 


70 


See 


guiehed, 

1Y65 

cure  of,                       1784-^1789 

T 

Tabes f  a  hydrope. 

1610 

k  sanguinnxu. 

1609 

dorsafis, 

1611 

glandularis. 

160r 

ibid 

nutricum. 

1609 

rachialgia. 

1607 

scrophulosa. 

il»d 

Tmrtar  Emetic,  its  me 

m 

fevers, 

185 

TetaniUf 

1257 

remote  causes  of 

1268 

cure  of. 

1270 

pissaenm  Bari^adense, 

or 

Barbadoes  tar,  in 

1280 

lateraliif 

1268 

Tonic  medlcmes  employed  i 

m 

continued  fevers, 

211 

do,  in  intermittent  fevers. 

231 

Tootbacbt  how  for  different 

firom  Rheumatism, 

476—479 

symptoms  of. 

477 

predisposition  to. 

480 

remote  causes  of, 

480—481 

proxuMtib  cause  of, 
cure  of, 
Trismms.    SccTit^mmt. 

Nojcemtiitm, 

Ttum.    Sec  Caiarrh. 

Tymfanites,  character  of        1628 

4iflerent  spedes  o^     U8d— 31 

intestinalis 

enterophysodet 

abdominalis 

asciticus 

phenomena  of, 

proximate  cause  of, 

cure  of, 

Typhu.    See  Fvoer. 

the^edesof, 

V 

r^^/,  or  low  spirits. 

FfypocbmtmMs. 
Venerttd  Disease.  ^^  SH^^lyMs* 
Fenajy  excess  In,  a  rsMte 

cause  of  fever,  '  97 

Fesam^f  In  feneral,  1529 

Fii  medicatrix  naiWie,  S8 

St.  rUui* Dance.    SetObcr^a. 
ronMng  of  Blood.    See  He- 
matentesis. 
effects  ci  in  continued  fe> 

vwns,  17S— 173 

the  use  of  in  mtcrmitthig 
fevers,  280—34 

V 
Urinef  bloody.  See  JUymafiu  i0* 
XJrticariiti    the   liist^ry    and 
fTrafjn^aTof,  739 

W 
Wmter^rasb.    Sec  Pyrosis. 
WbUes.    See  Leucorrbaa. 
Warm-Batbitigi  the  eiects  of 
in  fever,  198 

administration  of  in  fevers    199 
marks  of  the  good  ei^s     200 
Wine,  the  most  proper  stimu* 
lant  in  fevers,  218 

its  convenient  use  in  fevers  219 
when  hurtful  or  useful  in 
fevers,  2^ 


THE    END. 
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